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To 


HIS MOST. GRACIOUS MAJESTY 

WILLTAM FD:. :;T 


SIRE, 

Your Majesty has graciously sanctioned the presentation of the 
Second Volume of the Annals oi- Rajpootana to the public under 
the auspices of Your Majesty’s name. 

In completing this work, it has been my endeavour to draw a 
faithful picture of States, the ruling principle of which is the paternity 
of the Sovereign. That this patriarchal form is the best suited to the 
genius of the people, may be presumed from its durability, which war, 
famine, and anarchy have failed to destroy. The throne has always 
been the watch-word and rallying-point of the Rajpoots. My prayer 
is, that it may continue so, and that neither the love of conquest, nor 
false views of policy, may tempt us to subvert the independence of 
these States, some of which have braved the storms of more than 
ten centuries. 

It will not, I trust, be deemed presumptuous in the Annalist of 
these gallant and long-oppressed races thus to solicit for them a full 
measure of Your Majesty’s gracious patronage ; in return for which, 
the Rajpoots, making Your Majesty’s enemies their own, would glory 
in assuming the ‘saffron robe,’ emblem itic of death or victory, under 
the banner of that chivalry of which Your Majesty is the head. 

That Your Majesty’s throne may ever be surrounded by cljfefs 
who will act up to the principles of fealty maintained all 
by the Rajpoot, is the heartfelt aspiration of. 

Your Majesty’s 

Devoted subject and 




INTRODUCTION. 


In placing before the Public the concluding volume of the Annafe; 
of Rajpootana, I have fulfilled what I coasidered to be a sacred obliga- 
tion to the races amongst whom I have passed tlie tettc' tKxrtion of my 
life ; and although no man can more highly appreciate public approba- 
tion, I am far less eager lo court that approbation, tliiar» to awaken 
sympathy for the olqects of my work, the intereoiaig people of Raj- 


pootana. 

I need add uothitTg to what was urged in the Introduction to the 
First Volunre orr tine subject of Indian History ;; and trust that, Irowever 
slight the analogy between the chronicles of the. Himlus and tho.se of 
liurope, as historical works, they will starve to banish the reproach, 
which India has so long laboured under, of possessing nb records of past 
events : my only fear now is, that they may be thought redundant. 

1 think I may confidently aflum,that whoever, without being alarm- 
ed at tlieir bulk, Ims the patience attentively to peruse these Annals, 
cannot fail to become well acquainted with all the peculiar features of 
Hiixlu society, and will be enabled to trace tte foundation and progressi 
of each state in Rajpootana, as well as to form ajitst notion of the 
character of a people, upon whom,' at a futui’e period our e.vistence in 
India may depend. 

Whatever novelty the enquirer into the ongjn of nations may find; 
sn these pages, 1 am ambitious to claim for tlvem a higher fftle than a; 
mass of n»em archaeological data. To see lnumanity under every aspect,; 
and to observe tlie influence of different creeds upon man in his social 
capacity, must ever be one of the lughest sources of mental epjo'ment y 
and I may hope that the personal qualities herein delineated, will allow 
the labourer in this vast field of philosophy to ei>laige 1ms sphere of 
acquaintance with human varieties. In tire jwesent circumstances of our; 


alliance with these states every trait of national cbaractem#udpeyeni 
every traditional incident, which by leading ns to undersh^ 
pect their peciiliarities, may enable us to secure their 
esteem, become of infinite importance. The more vite; 
l^tory, the better shall we comprehend' the causes 
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lialiona] quarrels, the origin of their tributary engagements, secret 
prinoi’'le3 of their iiiiitu.il repulsion, rind the' sources of their strength 
and their weakness as an aggregate body r witligntt which knowledge it 
is impossible we can arbitrate' with justice in their national dispute ; 
’-aiui, as rerpects ourselves,, we may convert a means of -defence- into 
ft source of bitter hostility, ■ ' , 

It has been rny aim to diversifi' as much as possible the details. of 
this vol’inie. Ir the Annals of Marwar, I have traced the cmiquest 
pud i-'C' -pling of an immense region- by a handful of strangers and 
have dwelt, perhaps, whth ' tedious niinutcnsss on the long reign of 
Raja Aht.Sing and the thirty years' war, to shew what the energy 
one of these petty states, impelled by a'sense of oppression, effected 
against tlie ecdossafl power of its enemies, it is a portion) of their 
history which sliould l>e deeply slucliod by those, who have suctieeded 
to the primmount power ; for Arungzebe bad less reason to distrust 
the stvbtlity of his doroinion than we have : yetdlvhat is now the house 
of i'imonr ? The resources of Marwar were reduced to as low an ebb 
at the clos'd of Arungzeb’s reign, as they are at the present time : yet 
^did that state siumount all its difficulties^ and bring armies into the 
held tlif'.t annihilated tiie forces of the empire. Let us not, then, mis- 
take the supineness engendered by long oppression, for want of feeling, 
nor mete out to tliese high-spirited people the same measure of con- 
tumely, with which we have treated the subjects of our, earlier 


conquests. 

'I'he Annals of the Bhattis may be considered as the link coraiect- 
dug the tribes of India I’ropcr with the ancient rac^s west of the Indus, 
or Indo-Scythia j .and although they will but slightly interest tlip 
.general reader, the antiquary may find in them many.new topics lor 
investigation, as well as in the Sketcli of the Desert, wlvich has pre- 
Served the relics of names that once promised immortality. 

- The patriarchal simplicity of the Jit cominunjties, upon wlwjse 
•ruins tlte statd of Bikaner was founded, affords a .picture, however 
iimpeffeet, of petty republics, — a form of Go veroifientf little, :knowH td 


• ca^4)£n||||ymotisin, and proving -the tenacity of the andetit Gfcte’s attach- 

scioii Shekhavati, posse&s .a stiir greater interest 
l^^tigaity to our frontiei:, A midtitikk: of siiigular priv^ 
|raiied -do tbd*' Sekhavati federation,,! Whidh it toehoyes 



pi^er thor^ghiv to .fiinderatand, lejjjJ it should be led by 
fal 9 «|; »»W8 to.ipuisue a policy dettimental to them , y^ell as t<^ our- 
$«lv^ To this extensive community belong the L^||^nis, so utterly 
unlcii^Wd td that a recent internal tumult of that tribe was at first 
mis^ken for an irruption of our old Janeniies, the Pindarries. 

Harouti may claim our regard from the high bearing of its gallant 
mce, ,tlie Haras; and the singukr character of the individual with 
]yhose biography its history closes, and which canndt Ikil to, impart 
juker notions .({i the genius of Asiatics, ^ 

So much for the matter of this volume : — with regard to the 
manner, as the Rajpoots abhor all pleas ad misericordiam,, so likewise 
does their annalist, who begs to repeat, in order to deprecate a standard 
of criticism inapplicable to this performance, that it professes not to 
be constructed on exact historical principles : Non historia, sed parti- 
culce historioe. 

In conclusion, I .adopt the peroration of the ingenuous, pio*is, and 
liberal Abulfaxil, when compleUdg his History of the Provinces of 
India: Praise be unto God, that by the assistance of his Divine 
Grace, 1 have completed the Hi^ory of tfu Rajpoots<, The account dbst ' 
me a great deal of trouble in collecting, airf i found such difficulty in 
ascertaining dates, and iarreconciling the cdittradiftions in the Several 
histones of the Princes of Rajpootattd^^^^. I" bad nearly resolyed to 
relinquish the task altogether : Imt who Cah ’tfsist |be decrees of Fate ? 

I trust that those, who have able tp obtain better ihfornlation, 
will not dwell upon my s^rs ; b|t that upon the whole 1 maiy meet 
wi^ appirdMation.” i: ' 

/•tjf ;-'j V' 

Portman Square, 
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’Courts of justice. — Fixes the gradations of rank amongst his chiefs. — The Imperialists 
inva'de Marwar.— Abbye Sing heads thirty thousand Rahtores to oppose them. — The 
king’s forces decline battle — The Rahtores ravage the Imperial provinces. — Abhye 
Sing obtains the surname of *VhonkHl,^ or exterminator. — Returns to Jodhpur. — 
Battle of Sambhur. — ^Ajit gives sanctuary to Choramun Jat, founder of Bharalpur. 

— ^The emperor puts himself at the head of all his forces to avenge the defeat of Sam* 
|)lYur. — Ajmere invested.— Its defence. — Ajit agrees to surrender Ajmere. — Abhye Sing 
proceeds to the imperial camp. — His recepttion. — His arrogant l^aring.— Murder 
•of Ajit by his son.— Infidelity of the bar^. — Blank leaf of the Raj Roopala indi- 
cative of this event. — Extract from that chronicle. — Funeral Rites. — Six queens 
and fifty-eight concubines determine to become Satis , — Expostulations of the Nazir, 
bards, and purohits. — They fail. — Procession. — Rite concluded.— Reflections on Ajit’s 
life and history ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 8i 

CHAPTER X. — The parricidal murder of Ajit, the cause of the destruction of Marwar. 

The parricide, Abhye Sing, invested as Raja by the emperor’s own hand. — He 
returns from court to Jodhpur. — His reception.— He distributes gifts to the bards and 
priests. — ^The bards of Rajpootana.— Kurna, the poetifc historian of Marwar. — Studies 
requisite to form a Bardai. — Abhye Sing reduces Nagore.— Bestows it in appanage 
upon his brother Bukhla. — Reduces the turbulent allodialists. — Commanded to court. 

— Makes a tour of his domain. — Seized by the small-pox.— Reaches the court. — 
Rebellion of the viceroy of Guzzerat, and of prince Jungali in the Dekhan. — 
Picture of the Mogul court at this time.— The beeta of foreign service against the 
rebels described, — Refused by the assembled nobles. — Accepted by the Rahtore 
prince. — He visits Ajmere, which he garrisons.— Meeting at Pooshkur with the Raja 
of Amber. — Plan the destruction of the empire. — At Mairta is joined by his brother 
Bukhi Sing. — .Reaches Jodhpur.— The kher^ or feudal levies of Marwar, assemble. — 
Consecration of the guns. — The Meenas carry off the cattle of the train. — Rajpoot con- 
tingents enumer^ed!— Abhye reduces the Meena strong-holds in Sirohi. — The Sirohi 
prince submits, and giv^s a daughter in marriage as a peace-offering.— The Sirohi con- 
tingent joins Abhye Sing. — Proceeds against Ahmedabad. — hummor« the viceroy to sur- 
render. — Rajpoot council of war. — Bukhta claims to lead the va«.— The ]ib>htore prince 
sprinkles his chiefs with saffron-water. — Sirbullund’s plan of defence. — His guns 
rnanned by Europeww,— His body-guard of European- musketeers. — The storm. — 
Victory gained by ll>flUjpools. — Surrender of .Sirbullund. — He is sent prisoner to the 
emperor,— Abhye Sing governs Guszerat.— Rajpoot contingents enumerated.— Conclu- 
sion of the chronicles, Raj Roopaca and Surya Abhye Sing returns to Jodh- 

• pur. The spoils conveyed from Guzzerat ... ... ... •••94 

CHAPTER XL— Mutual jealousies of the brothers.— Abhye Sing dreads the military 



fame of Bukhta. — His policy. — Pompted by ihe bard Kurna, who deserts Jodhpur for 
Nagore. — Scheme laid by Bhukta to thwart his brother. — Attack of Bikaner by Abhye 
Sing, — Singular conduct of his chiefs, who afford supplies to the besieged, — Bukhta^s 
scheme to embroil the Amber prince with his brother. — His overture and advice fo 
attack Jodhpur in the absence of his brother. — ^Jey Sing of Amber. -^His reception 
of this advice, which is discussed and rejected in a full council of the nobles of 
Amber. — The envoy of Bukhta obtains an audience of the prince of Amber. — Attains 
his object. — His insulting letter to Baja Abhye Sing. — The latter’s laconic reply.-— 

Jey Sing calls out the A’her, or feudal army of Amber. — Obtains foreign^ allies# — One 
hundred thousand men muster under the walls'of his capital. — March to the Marwar 
frontier. — Abhye Sing raises the siege of Bikaner. — Biikhta’s strange conduct.— 
Swears his vassals. — Marches with his personal retainers only to combat the host 
of Amber. — Battle of Gangaria. — Desperate onset of Bukhta Sing. — Desspruction of 
^his band. — With sixty men charges the Amber prince, who avoich him, — Eujogy 
^of Bukhta by Amber bards. — Kurna the bard presents a third charge. — Bukhta’s 
distress at the loss of his men. — The Rana mediates a peace. — Bukhta loses his tutelary 
divinity. — Restored by the Amb(^ prince. — Death of Abhye Sing. — Anecdotes illustra- 
ting his character ... ... ... ... ... ... 104 

CHAPTER XII. — Ram Sing succeeds. — His impetuosity of temper. — His uncle, 
Bukhta Sing, absents himself from the rite of inauguration. — Sends his nurse as proxy. 

— Construed by Ram Sing as in insult, — He resents it, and resumes the fief ofjbalore. — 
Confidant of Ram Sing. — The latter insults the chief of the Champa wuts, who 
withdraws from the court. — His interview with the chief bard. — ^Joins Bukhta Sing. 

The chief bard gives his suffrage to Bukhta. — Civil war. — Battle of Mairta.— Ram 
Sing defeated. — Bukhta Sing assumes the sovereignty. — The Bagri chieftain girds 
him with the sword. — Fidelity of the Purohit to the ex-prince, Ram Sing. — He pro- 
ceeds to the Dekhan to obtain aid of the Mahrattas. Poetical correspondence 
between Raja Bukta and the Purohit. — Qualities, mental and personal, of Bukhta? — ' 

The Mahiattas threaten Marwar. — All the clans unite round Bukhta. — He advances 
to give battle. — Refused by the Mahrattas. — He takes post at the pass of Ajmere,— 
Poisoned by the queen of Amber. — Bukhta’s character. — Reflections on the Rajpoot 
character. Contrasted with that of the European nobles in the dark ages. — Judg- 
ment of the bards on crimes. — Improvised stanza on the princes of Jodhpur and 
Amber. Anathema of the Sa/if wife»of Ajit. — Its fulfilment. — Opinions, of the 
Rajpoots of such inspirations ... ... ... ... ... Ill 

CHAPTER XIII. — Accession ^f Beejy Sing. — Receives at Mairta the homage of his 
chiefs. — Proceeds to the capital. — The ex-prince Ram Sing forms a treaty with the 
Maharaltas and the Cuchwahas. — Junction of the cfonfederales. — Beejy Sing assembles 
the clan of the plains of Mairta — Summoned to surrender the — His reply. — 

Battle. — Beejy Sing defeated. — DestruclioH of the Rahtore Cuirassiers . — Ruse de 
guerra. — Beejy Sing left alone. — His flight. — Eulogies of the bard. — Kortres.ses sur- 
render to Ram Sing. — Assassination of the Maharatta commander. — Conifpensatioii 
* for the murder. — Ajnicre surrendered. — Tribute or ckotitk established. — Mahrattas 
abandoned the cause of Ram Sing. — Couplet commemorative of this event. — 
Cenotaph to Jey Appa.* — Ram Sing dies. — His character. — Anarchy reigns in Marwar. 

— The Rahtore oligarchy. — Laws of adoptions in the case of Pokurn fief. — Insolence of 
its chief to his prince, who entertains mercenaries. — This innovation accelerates the 
decay of feudal principles, —The Raja plans the diminution o( the aristocracy, — The 
nobles confederate. — Gordhan Kheechie. — His advice to the prince — Humiliating 
treaty between the Raja and his vassals. — Mercenaries disbanded. — Death of the 
prince’s j^uru or priest. — His prophetic word.s. — Ajcrea-carma, or funeral rites, made 
it expedient to entrap the chiefs, who are condemned to death. — Intrepid conduct 
of Devi Sing of Pokurn. — His last, words. — Reflections on thyr defective system 
of government. — Sacrifice of the law of primogeniture.— Its consequences. — Subhul 
Sing arms to avenge his father’s death. — Is slain. — Power of, the nobles checked. — 
They are led agjynst the robbers of the des^. — A^merkote seizeef from Sinde.— 

God war taloiifi from Mewar. — Marw'ar and Jeypur unite against the Mahrattas, who 
are defeated at Tonga. — De Boigne’s first appearance. — Ajmere recovered by the 
Rahtores.— Battles of Patun and Mairta. — Ajmere surrenders.— Suicide of the 
governor. — Beejy Sing's concubine adopts Maun Sing. — Her insolence alienates 
nobles, who plan the deposal of the Raja. — Murder of the Concubine. — Beejy 
Sing dies ... ... ... ... •• ... 117 

CHAPTER XIV. — Raja Bheem seizes upon the figaeii . — Discomfiture of his competitor, • * 
Zalim Sing. — Bheem destroys MI the othe# claimants to succession, excepting Maun 



Sing; — Blockad'ed in Thalare, — Sallies from the garrison for supplies. — PrinCe Maini 
heads one of them.— Incurs the risk of capture. — Is preserved by the Ahore chief, 

— :^aja Bheera offends his nobles. — They abandon Marwar, — Ilie fief of Neemajj 
attacked, Jhalote reduced to the point of surrender. — ^uddejif and critical death 
of Raja Bheem.’— Its probable cause. — The Vedya»> or Running men»^ who sur- 
round the prince. — Accession of Raja Maun. — Rebellion^ of Sowae Sing Pokurn.. 
Conspiracy of Champosuni. — ^Declaration of tlie pregnancy of a qtieen. of Raja Bheem.. 
Convention with Raja Maun. — Posthumous births. — ^Their evil consciences ict 
Raj war A. — Arhild bom. — Sent off by stealth to Pokurn, and its birth kept a secret.. 
Named Dhonkul. — Raja Maun evinces indiscreet partialities. —Alienates the Champa- 
wuts. — Birth of the Posthumous son of Raja Bheem promulgated. — The chiefs calB 
on Raja Maun to fulfil the terins of the convention. — The mother disclaims the 
child. — -The Pokurn chief sends the infant Dhonkul to the sanctuary of Abhye Sing 
of Khelri. — Sowae opens his underplot. — Embroils Raja Maun with the courts of , 
Amber and Mewar. — He carries the pretender Dhonkul to Jey pur. Acknowledged, 
and proclaimed as Raja of Marwar. — The majority of tire chiefs support the pretender.^ 

— ^The Bikaner prince espouses his cause. — Armies (failed into the field. — Baseness^ 
of Ilolkar, who deserts Raja Maun. — The armies approach. — Raja Mann’s chiefs^ 
abandon him.— He attempts suicide. — Is persuaded to fly. — He gains Jodhpur. — 
Prepares for defence. — Becomes suspicious of all his kin, — Refuses them the honour 
of defending the castle. — They join the allies, 'w.ho invest Jodhpur. — The city taken^ 
and plundered. — Distress of the besiegers. — Meer Khan’s conduct causes a division. — 

His flight from Marwar. — Pursued by the Jeypur comix/ander. — Battle. — ^Jeypur 
force deslroyedy and the city invested. — Dismay of the Raja. — Breaks up the siege of 
Jodhpur. — Pays ;^200,ooo for a safe passage to Jeypur. — The spoils of Joclhpur mtercept- 
cd by the Rahtores, and wrested from the Cuchwahas. — Meer Khan formally accepts 
service with Raja Maun, an.d repairs to Jodhpur with the four Rahtore chiefs ... 1351 

CHAPTER XV. — Meet Khan’s reception at Jodhpur. — Engages to extirpate Sowae’s 
faction. — Interchanges turbans with the Raja. — The Khan repairs to Nagore. — Inter- 
view with Sowae.— Swears to support the Pretender. — Massacre of the Rajpoot chiefs. 
Pretender flies. — The Khan plunders Nagore.— Receives ;^^i(DO, 000 from Raja Maun. 
—Jeypur over-run. — Bikaner attacked. — Meer Khan ol)tains the ascendancy in Marwar. 

— Garrisons Nagore with his Pathans. Partitions lands amongst his chiefs. — Com- 
mands the salt lakes of Nowah and Sambhur.— (Tflie minister Induraj and higlji, priest 
Deonath assassinated. Raja Maun’s reason affected. His seclusion. — Abdication in 
- favour of his son Chuttur Sing. — Who falls the victim of^illicit pursuits. — Madness of 
Raja Maun increased. — Its cau.ses.— Suspicions of the Raja having sacrificed Induraj. — 

The oligarchy, headed by Salim Sing- of Pokiun, son of Sowae, assumes the charge 
of the government, — Epoch of British universal supremacy. Treaty with Marwar 
firamed during the regency of Chuttur Sing. — The oligarchy, on his death, offer the 
of Marwar to the house of Edur. — Rejected. Reasons.— *Raj a Maun entreated 
to resume the reigns of power. — Evidence that his madness was feigned. — The Raja- 
dis-satisfied with certain stipulations of the treaty. — Ac British officer sent to Jodhpur 
— xVkhi Chund chief of the civil administration.— Salim Sing of Pokurn chief minister. 

— Opposition led by Futteh Raj. — British tr(;ops uflered to placed at the Raja’s- 
disposal. — Offer rejected. — Rea.sons. — British agent returns to Ajmere. — Permanent 
agent appointed to the court of Raja Maun. — Arrives at Jodhpur. — Condition of the 
Capital. — Interviews with the Raja. — Objects to be atiained descril>cd. — Agents leaves 
Jodhpur. — General seque.st rations of the fiefs. — Raja Maun apparently relapses into his. 
old apathy. — His deep dissimulation. — Circumvents and seizes the faction. — Their 
wealth sequestrated. — Their ignominious death. — Immense resources derivetl from* 
sequestrations. — Raja Maun’s thirst for blood.— Fails to entrap the chiefs,— The- 
Neemaj chief attacked. — His gallant defence, — .Slain. — The Pokurn chi(ff escapes. — 
Futteh Raj hecope^ minister.— Raja Mann’s speech to him. — Neeinaj attacked. — 
Sttirr-ender. — R^ija Mauuj’s infamous violation of his pledge. — Noble condtict of the 
mercenary -commander, —Voluntary exile of the whole aristocracy of Marwar. — Re- 
‘ ceived by the neighbouring princes. — Maun’s gross ingratitud^r lo^Ana|j|>Sing. — The 
exiled cniefs apply to the British Government, which refuses to mediate. — Raja Maun 
loses the opportunity of fixing the constitution of Mar war .^Reflections. ... ... 141 

CHAPTER XVI. — Extent and population of Marwar. — Classification of inHhbitanta.. 
Jits.— Rajpoots, sacerdotal, commercial, and servile tribes. — Soil.— Agricullurai 
products.— Natural productions. — Salt lakes. — Marble and lime-stone cjuarnes.— Tin» 

• lead, and iron mines.— Alum.— ManuBictures. — Commercial marts.— Transit trade.— 

Palli, the emporium of Western India.— Meitcautile clasfes.— Kharlras and Oswals— 
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Kutarsy or caravans — Imports and exports enumerated. — Charunsy the guardians of 
the caravans. — Commercial decline* — Causes. — O^um monopoly — Fairs of Moondhwa 
and Bhalotra.— Administration of justice. — Punishments— Raja Beeiy Sing’s clemency 
to prisoners, who are maintained by private charity. — Gaol deliveries on ecliptes, 
births^ and accession of princes . — Sogurty or ordeals ; fire, water, burning oil. — 
Punchaets.— Fiscal revenues and regulations. — Buttae, or cotTi-xttA.-^Shettahs and 
Taxes . — Angay ot capitation^tax. — Ga$waliy or pasturage,— A^a/^zrj, or 
door*tax ; how originated. or imposts ; their amount. — Dhannis, ox collectors. 

— Revenues from the salt-lakes. — Tandas ox czxdyzxi^ engaged in this ^ rad e.^ Aggre- 
gate revenues. — Military resources. ~ Mercenaries. — Feudal quotas. — Schedule of feoffs. 
Qualification of a cavalier ... ... ... ... ... ... 154 


• ANNALS OF BIKANER. 

« 

CHAPTER I. — Origin of the slate of Bikaner. — Beeka, the founder. —Condition of 
the aboriginal Jits or Getes. — The number and extensive diffusion of this Scythic race 
still in majority of the peasantry in Western Rajpootana, and perhaps in Northern 
India — Their pursuits pastoral, their government patriarchal, their religion of a 
mixed kind. — List of the Jit cantons of Bikaner at the irruption of Beeka. — Causes 
of the success of Beeka. — Voluntary surrender of the supremacy of the Jit elders to 
Beeka.— Conditions. — Characteristic of the Getic people throughout India. — Proofs. — 
Invasion of the Johyas by Beeka and his Jit subjects. — Account of the Johyas. — 
Conquered by Beeka. — He wrests Bhagore from the Bhattis, and founds Bikaner, the 
capital, A. D. 1489. — His uncle Khandul makes conquests to the north. — Death 
of Beeka. — His son Noonkurn succeeds. — Makes conquests from the Bhattis.— %His 
son Jaet succeeds. — Enlarges the power of Bikaner. — Rae Sing succeeds. — The Jits 
of Bikaner lose their liberties, — The state rises to imv>ortance. — Rae Singe's connection 
with Akber, — His honours and power — The Johyas revolt and are exterminate!— 
Traditions of Alexander the Great amongst the ruins of the Johyas. — Examined. — The 
Pooniah Jits vanquished by Ram Sing, the Raja’s brother.— Their subjection imperfect. 

— Rae Sing’s daughter weds prince Selim, afterwards Jehangir. — Rae Sing succeeded 
by his son Kurrun. — The three eldest s^ns of Kurrun fall in the imperial service.— 
Anop Sin^, the youngest succeeds. — Quells a rebellion in Calnil. — His death uncertain. 
Suroop Sing succeeds. — He is killed. — vSiijaun Sing, Zoorawur Sing, Giij Sing and 
Raj Sing succeed. — The latter poisoned by his brother by another mother, who usurps 
the throne though opposed by the chiefs. — He murders the rightful heir, his nephew.— 

Civil war. — Muster-roll of the chiefs. — The usurper attacks Jodhpur. — Present state of 
Bikaner. — Account of Beedavati ... ... ... ... ... 169 

CHAPTER II. —Actual condition and capabilities of Bikaner. — Causes of its deteriora- 

• tion. — Extent. — Population. — ^Jijj^s. — Saraswati Brahmins. - Chirnns. — Mallis and Nacs. 

— Chooras and Thaories.... Rajpoots.— Face of the country. - Grain and vegetable pro- 

ductions. — Impleraentji of husbandry. — Water. — .Salt lakes. — Local physiognomy — 
Mineral productions. — Unctuous clay. — Animal production. — Commerce and manu- 
factures. — Fairs. — Government and revenues. — The fisc. — Dhooah, or hearth-tax. — 
Anga, or capitation-tax. — Sayer, or imposts. — Pusaeti, or plough-tax. — Malbah, or 
ancient land-tax. - Extraordinary and irregular resources. — Feudal levies. -- Household 
troops ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1^7 

CHAPTER HI. — Bhutnair, its origin and denomination. - Historical celebrity of the Jits 
of Bhutnair. — Emigration of Bersi.... Succeeded by Bhiroo. — Embraces Islamisni. — 

Rao Duleech. — Hosein Khan, Hosein Mahmood, Emam Mahmood, and Biihader 
Khan. — Zabata Khan, the present ruler. — Condition of the coulitrv. — Changes in its 
physical aspect. — Ruins of ancient buildings. — Promising yrene lor archeeological 
inquiries. — ZooAgjcal and botanical curiosities. — List of the ancient towns.'— Relics of 
the arrow-h^ charactw found in the desert ... ... ... ... 203 


■ ANNALS OF JESSULMER. 

CHAPTER I. Jessulmer. — The derivation of iXs name. -Tl^e Rajpoots of Jessulmcr, • 
called Bhattis, arc of the Yadu race. - Descended from Bharat, king of Bharatveisha, or 
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Indo-Scythia. -- Restricted boiinds of India of modern invention - The ancient Hindus 
a naval people. — First seats of the Yadus in India, Pryaga, Mathura, and I^arica^ — 
Th^ international wars, - Heri, king of Mathura and Dwarica, leader of the Yadus. 

— Dispersion of his family. — His great grandson Naba and Khira. — Naba driven from 
Dwarica, becomes prince of Maroosthali, conjectured to be the Maru, or Merve of 
Iran— Jhareia and Tud-bhan, the sons of Khirta. — The former founds the Smd'summa 
dynasty, and Jud-hhan, becomes prince of Behera in the Punjab. — Pritbibahit suc- 
ceeds to Naba in Maroo. - His son Bahu. — His posterity. - Raja Guj founds Gujni. — 
Attacked*iby tl?e kings of Syria and Khorasan, who are repulsed. — Raja Guj attacks 
Cashmere. — His marriage. — Second invasion from Khorasan. — The Syrian king con- 
jectured to be Antiochus. — Oracle predicts the loss of Gujni. — Guj slain, - Gujni taken. 
Prince Salbahan arrives in the Punjab. — Founds the city of Salbahana. S. V, 72. 
Conquers the Punjab. — Marries the daughter of Jey pal Tuar of Delhi. -Re-conquers 
Gujni.«-Is succeecled by Balund. — His numerous offspring. — Their conquests. — Con- 
jecture regarding the Jadoon tribe of Eusofzye, that the Afghans^are Yadus^ not 
Yahudis^ or Jews Balund resides at Salbahana. — Assigns Gujni to his grandson 
Chakito, who becomes a convert to Islam and kin^ of Khorasan. — The Chakito 
Moguls descended from him. — Balund dies. — His son Bhatti succeeds — Changes the 
patronymic of Yadu, or Jadoo, to Bhatti. — Succeeded by Mungul Rao. — His brother 
Musoor Rao and sons cross the Garah, and take possession of the Lakhi jungle. — 
Degradation of the sons of Mungul Rao. — They lose their rank as Rajpoots. — Their 
offspring styled Abhorias and Juts. — Tribe of Tak. — The capital of Taxiles discovered. 
Mungul Rao arrives in the Indian desert. — Its tribes. — His son, Majum Rao, marries 
a princess of Amerkote. — His son Kehur. — Alliance with the Deora of Jhalore. — The 
foundation of Thanote laid. — Kehur succeeds. — Thanote attacked by the Baraha tribe. 
Thannote completed S. 787. — Peace with the Barahas. — Reflections . . ► ... 20S 

CHAPTER H. — Rao Kehur,* contemporary of the Caliph Al Walid. — His offspring 
become heads of tribes. — Kehur, the first who extended his comjuests to the plains. — 

He is slain. — Tunno succeeds. — He assails the Barahas and Langas. — Tunnote invested 
by the prince of Mooltan, who is defeated. — Rao Tunno espouses the daughter of the 
Boota chief. — His pre^eny. — Tunno finds fi concealed treasure. — Erects the castle of 
Beejnote. — Tunno dies. — Succeeded by Beeji Rae. — He assails the Baraha tril^, who 
conspires with the Langas to attack the Bhatti prince. Treacherous massacre of Beeji 
Rae and his kindred. — Deoraj saved by a Brahmin. — Tunnole taken. — Inhabitants put 
to the sword. — Deoraj joins his mother in Boota ban. — Erects Deora wul, which is 
assailed by the Boota chief, who is circumvented an(t put to death by Deoraj. — 

The Bhatti prince is visited by ajogi, whose disciple he becomes.— Title changed 
from Rao to Rawul. — Deoraj massacres the Langas, who acknowledge his supremacy. 

— Account of the Langa tribe. — Deoraj conquers Lodorva capital of the Lodra Raj- 
poots. — Avenges an insult of the prince of Dhar. — Singular trait of patriotic devo- 
tion, — Assaults Dhar. — Returns to Lodorva. Excavates lakes -in Khadal. — Assas- 
sinated. — Succeeded by Rawul Moond, who revenges his father’s death. — His son 
Bachera espouses the daughter of Bullub-Sen, of Puttvm Anhulwarra. — Contemporaries 
of Mahmoud of Gujni.— Captures a caravan of horses. — The Pahoo Bhattis conquer 
Poogul from the Johyas. — Doosaj, son of Bachera, attacks the iCheechies. — Proceeds 
with his three brothers to the land of Kher, where they espouse the Gohilote 
chiefs daughter. — Important synchronisms. — Bachera dies. — Doosaj succeeds. At- 
tacked by the Soda prince Hamir, in whose reign the Caggar ceased to flow through 
the desert. — Traditional couplet. — Sons of Doo.saj. — The youngest, Lanja Beejiraey 
marries the daughter of Sidraj Solanki, king of Anhulwarra. The other |K)ns of 
Doosaj, Jesul, and Beejirae. — Bhojdeo, son of Lanja Beejirae, becomes lord of 
Lodorva on the death of Doosaj. — Jesul conspires against his nephew Bhojedo. — 
Solicit aid from the Spltan of Ghor, whom he joins at Arore — Swears allegiance too 
the Sultan. — Obt|ins his aid to dispossess Bhojdeo. — I.rOclorva attacked and plundered. 
-—Bhojdeo slain. — ^Jesuit becomes Rawul of the Bhattis. — Abandons Lodorva as too 
exposed. — Discovers a site for a new capital. — Prophetic inscription <Jn the Brimsir- 
coond, or fountain. — Founds Jessuliner. — Jesul dies, and is succeeded l>y S^)ahan II. 224 

CHAPTER III. — Preliminary observations. — The early history” of the Bhattis not 
devoid of interest. — Traces of their ancient manners and religion. — ^The chronicle 
resumed.— Jesul survives the change of capital twelve years. — The heir Kail qn , 
banished. — Salbahan, his younger brother, succeeds. — Expediti»)n against the Catti 
or Caihi. — Their supposed origin. — Application from the Yadu prince of Badrinath 
• for a prince to fill the vacant gadi. — Difring Salbahan’s absence, his son Beejil usurpa 
the Salbahan retires Khandal, and falls In battle against the Balochesw— * 



Beejil commits suicide.— Kailun recalled and placed on the His issue form 

clans. — Khizzur Khan Baloch again invades Khadal. — Kailun attacks him, and 
avenges his father’s death. — Death of Kailun. — Succeeded l)y Chachik Deo. — He 
expels the Chunna Rajpoots. — Defeats the Sodas of Amerkote. — The Rahtores lately 
arrived in the desert become troublesome, — Important synchronisms. — Death of 
Chachik.^ — He is succeeded by his grandson Kurrun, to the piejudice of the elder, 
Jaetsi, who leaves Jessulmer. — Redresses the wrongs of a Baraha Rajpoot. — Kurrun 
dies. — Succeeded by Lakhur Sen. — His imbecile character. — Replaced by his son 
Poonpal, who is dethroned and banished.— -His grandson, Raning-c^o, estJIblishes 
himself at Marotc and Poogul.— On the deposal of Poonpal, Jaetsi is recalled and 
placed on the — He affords a refuge to the Purihar prince of Mundore, when 
attacked by Alla-o-din. — The sons of Jaesti carry off the imperial tribute of Tatha 
and Mooltan. — The king determines to invade Jessulmer. — Jaesti and his scy^s prepare 
for the storm. — ^Jessulmer invested. — First assault repulsed. — The Bhaltis keep an 
army in the field.— Rawul Jaetsi dies. — The siege continues. — Singular friendship be- 
tween his son Ruttun and one of the besieging generals. — Moolraj succeeds. — (General 
assault. — Again defeated. — Garrison reduced to great extremity. — Council of war. — 
Determination to perform the saka. — Generous conduct of the Mahomedan friend of 
Ruttun to his sons. — Final assault. — Rawul Moolraj and Ruttun and their chief kin fall 
in battle. — ^Jessulmer taken, dismantled, and abandoned ... ... ... 237 

CHAPTER IV. — The Rahtores of Mehwo settle amidst the ruins of Jessulmer. — Driven 
out by the Bhatti chieftain Doodoo, who is elected Rawul. — He carries off the stud of 
Feeroz Shah. — Second storm and saka of Jessulmer. — Doodoo slain. — Moghul invasion 
of India. — The Bhatti princes obtain their liberty. — Rawul Gursi re-establishes 
Jessulmer. — Kehur, son of Deoraj. — Disclosure of his destiny by a prodigy. — Is adopt- 
ed by the wife of Rawul Gursi, who is assassinated by the tribe of Jesur. — Kehur 
proclaimed. — Beemlade becomes sati , — The succession entailed on the sons of Hamir^ — 
Martimonial overture to Jaita from Mew'ar. — Engagement broken off. — The brothers 
slain, — Penitential act of Rao Raning — Offspring of Kehur. — Soma the elder departs 
with his bussie and settles at Giraup. — Sons of Rao Raning l>ecomes Mooslemr to 
avenge their father’s death. — Consequent forfeiture of their inheritance. They mix 
with the Abhoria Bhattis. — Kailun, the third son of Kehur, settles in the forfeited 
lands. — Drives the Dahyas from Khadal. — Kailun erects the fortress of Kerroh on the 
Behah or Gara. — Assailed by the Jobyas and Langas under Ameer Khan Korai, 
who is defeated. — Subdues the Chahils and Mohils. — Extends his authority to the 
Punjnud. — Rao Kailun marriefS into the Samma family. — Account of the Samnia race. 

He seizes on the samma dominions. — Makes the river Indus his boundary. — Kailun 
dies.— .Succeeded by Chachik. — Make? Marote his head-quarters. — League headed 
by the chief of Mooltan against Chachik, who invades that territory, and returns 
with a rich booty to Marote. — A second victory. — Leaves a garrison in the Punjab. — 
Defeats Maipal, chief of the Doondis. — Asini, or Aswini-Kote.— Its supposed position. — 
Anecdote. — Feud with Satilmer. — Its consequences. — Alliance with Hybut Khan. — 

• — Rao Chachik invades Peeleebunga. — The Kbukurs or Ghikers described. — The 
Langas drive his garrison from Dhooniapur. — Rao Chachik falls sick, — Challenges 
the prince of MooUflm. — Reaches Dhooniapur. — Rites preparatory to the combat. — 
Worship of the sword. — Chachik is slain with all his hands. — Koornbho, hitherto 
insane, avenges his father’s feud. — Birsil re-establishes Dhooniapur. — Repairs to 
Kerore. — Assailed by the Langas and Baloches. — Defeats them. — Chronicle of Jessul- 
mer resumed. —Rawul Bersi meets Rao Birsil on his return from his expedition in 
the Punjab, — Conquest of Mooltan by Baber. — Probable conversion of the Bhattis of 
the Punjab. — Rawul Bersi, Jait, Noonkurn, Bheem, Munohur-das, and Sabbul Sing, 
six generations ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 24$ 

CHAPTER V. — ^Jessulmer Ijecomes a 'fief of the empire. — Changes in the succession. — 
Subbul Sing serves with the Bhatti contingent. — His services obtain lym the of 

Jessulmer. — Bou^jdaries of Jessulmer at the period of Balter’s invasion. — Subbul 
succeeded by his son, Umra Sing, who leads the tika-dour into the Baloch territory. 

— Crowned ^ the field of victory. — Demands, a relief from his subjects to portion his 
daughter.^Puts a chief to death who refuses, — Revolt of the Chunna Rajpoots. — 

The Bhatti chiefs retaliate the inroads of the Rahtores of Bikaner. — Origin of frontier- 
^euds. — Bhattis gain a victory. — The princes of Jessulmer and Bikaner are involved 
m the feuds of their vassals. — Raja Anop Sing calls on all his chiefs to revenge this dis- 
grace. — Invasion of Jessulmer. — The invaders defeated. — The Rawul recovers Poc^ul. — 
Makes Barmair^tributary — Urma dies. — Succeeded by Jeswunt. — The chronicle closes. 

— Decline of Jessulmer. — Poogul. — Barmair.— Filodi wrested from her by the 



Rabtores. — Importance of these transactions to the British Government* — Khadal 
to the Garah seized by the Daodpotras^ — Akhi Sirtg succeed6.-^His tfncle,'Tej'Sin^, 
usurj^ the government. — The usurper assassinated during the ceremony of Las,'-^ 
Akhi "Sing recovers the gadi , — Reigns forty years,— Rahwul Khan seizes on Khadal.— 
Rawul Moolra|. — Suroop Sing Mehta made minister. — His hatred of the Bhatti 
nobles. — Conspiracy against him by the heir apparent, Rae Sing.— Deposa! and 
confinement of the Rawul. — The prince proclaimed.— Refuses to occupy the gadii — 
Moolraj emancipated by a Rajpootani.— Resumption of the gadi . — The prince Rae 
Sing receives tli» of banishment.— Retires to Jodhpur. — Outlawry of the 

Bhatti nobles. — Their lands sequestrated, and castles destroyed. — After twelve years, 
restored to their lands. — Rae Sing decapitates a merchant. Returns to Jessulmer.— 
Sent to the fortress of Dewoh. — Salim Sing becomes minister. — His character.— 
Falls into tlf& haijds of his enemies, but is saved by the magnanimity of Zoora- 
wur Sfng. — Plans his destruction, through his own brother’s wife. — Zoorawur is 
poisoned. — The Mehta then assassinates her and her husband. — Fires^the castle of 
Dewan. — Rae Sing burnt to death. — Murder of his sons.-r-The minister proclaims 
Ouj Sing. — Younger sons of Moolraj fly to Bikaner.— The longest reigns in the 
Rajpoot annals are during ministerial urupation. — Retrospective view of the Bhatti 
history. — Reflections ... ... ... ... ... ... 253 

CHAPTER VI. — Rawul Moolraj enters into treaty with the English. — The Raja 
(jies.— His grandson, Guj Sing, proclaimed,— He b«comes a mere puppet in the 
minister’s hands. — Third article of the treatft — Inequality jf the alliance. Its 
importance to Jessulmer. — Consequences to be apprehended by the British Govern- 
ment.— Dangers attending the enlarging the circle of our political connections. Impor- 
tance of Jessulmer in the event of Russian invasion. British occupation of the valley 
of the Indus considered. — Halim Sing’s administration resumed. — His rapacity and 
tyran#iy increase. — Wishes his office to be hereditary. — Report of the British agent to 
his Government.— Palliwals self-exiled. — Bankers’ families kept as hostages. — Revenues 
arising from confiscation.— Wealth of the minister.— Border-feud detailed to exemplify 
the interference of the paramount power. — The Maldotes of Baroo. — Their history. 

— Nearly exterminated by the Rahtores of Bikaneir.— Stimulated by the minister Salim 
Sing. — Cause of this treachery. —He calls for British interference. — Granted. — Result. — 
Rawul Guj Sing arrives at Oodipur. — Marries the Rana’s daughter.— Influence of this 
lady ... ... ... ... * ... ... ... *' ... 262 

CHAPTER VII. — Geographical position of Jessulmer.— Its superficial area. — List of its 
chief towns. — Population.— Jessulmer chiefly desert. — Muggro, a rocky ridge, traced 
from Cutch. — Sirrs, or salt-marshes. — Kanoad Sirr. — Soil. — Productions. — Husbandry 
— Manufactures. — Commerce. — JCuitars, or caravans. — Article of trade. — Revenues. 
Land and transit taxes. — Dhanni^ or Collector. — Amount of land-tax exacted from 
the Cultivator. — Dhooa, or hearth-tax — Thali^ or tax on food.— or forced con- 
tribution. — Citizens refuse to pay. — Enormous wealth accumulated by the minister 
by extortion. —Establishments. — Expenditure.— Tribes.— — Their moral estima- 
tion, — Personal appearance and dress. — Their predilection for opium and tobacco. 
PalliwalSf their history. — Numbers, wealth, employment. — Curious rite or worship. — 

Palli coms.-r-Poktirna Brahmins. — Title. — Numbers. — Singular typical worship. — 

Race of Jut.— Castle of Jessulmer ... ... ... ... ... 269 


SKETCH OF THE INDIAN DESERT. 


CHAPT^JR I.— General aspect.— Boundaries and divisions of the desert.— Probable ety- 
mology of4he Greek oasis. — Absorption of the Caggar river.— The /I/>oni, or salt- 
river. — Tfhe Runn, or Rin. — Distinction of thul and rooe. — T^iU^oi tjje Looni. — 
Jhalore.— Sewanchi.— Macholah and Morseen.— Beenraal and Sanchore.-^hadrajoon. 

— Mchwo. — Bhalotra and Tilwarra. — Eendovrti.— Gogadeo-ca-thul. — Thul oi Tirruroe. 
~-* 7 hul of Khawur. — Mallinath-ca-thul, or Barmair. — Kherdur. — Junah Chptun. — 
Naggiir Goorah ... ... ... ».• tSo 

CHAPTER 11. — Chohan Raj. — Antiquity and nobility of the Chohans of the desert,T-. 
•Dimension and population of the Raj? — Nuggur.-^Bankosirr. — Theraud.— Face of 
the Chohan Raj— Water. — Productions. — Inhabitants. — Kolis and Bhils*-^Pithils.-r 



Thuls of Dh|it and Omursoomm, — Depth of wells. — Anecdote. — City of Arore, the 
ancient coital of Sinde.— Dyna.sties of the Soda, the Soomura, and the Sa.mna 
,|)rinces. — Theijr antiquity. — Inferred to be the opponents of Alexander the Great, and 
Menander. — Lieutenant of Walid takes Arore. — Omurkot^, its history* — Tribes of 
Sinde and the desert. — Diseases.— Narooa, rnr Guinea- Worm.— Productions, animal 
-and vegetable, of the desert.— 4 )aodpotra.*- 4 dnera^y ... ... ... 294 


AKNALS OF A1«BER, OR BHOONDAR, 

fiCH AFTER I.— Designations given by Europeans to ‘the principalities of Rrijpootana.— 

^ Dhoottdar known by (he name of dts capitals, Amber or Jeypnr.— The country olf the 
Cuchwahas an agj;regate of the conquests by the race so called. — Etymology of ‘Dhooi> 

•dar.’ — Origin df the CuchwahsB. — Raja Nal founds Nurwar. — Dhola Rae expelled, 
and founds Dhoondar.— -Romantic legends df Dhola Rae. — His treachery to hi^ 
benefactor, the Meena lord of fChogong.^ — Marries a daughter of a Birgoojur chief, and 
becomes his heir. Augments his territories, and transfers hns government to Ramghur. 

— Marries a daughter of the prince of Ajmere. — Is killed in bailie with the Meenas. 

His son Kankul conquers Dhoondar.— Maidul Rae conquers Amber, and other places 
'Conquests of Hoondeo. — Of Koon tub— Accession of Pujoon.— Reflections on the 
aboriginal tribes at this period. — The Meena race. — Pujoon marries the sister of Prithwf- 
Raj of Delhi. — His military prowess. — Is killed at the rape of the princess of Canouj. 
Malesi succeeds. — His successors. — Prilhi-raj creates t he or twelve great fiefs 

of Amber.— He is assassinated.— Baharmull. — The first to wait on the Mahomedan 
power. — Bhagwandas the first Rajpoot to give a daughter to the imperial hou^.— 
qlis daughter marries Jehangir, and gives birth to Khoosroo. — Accession of Maun Sing. 

— Ilis power, intrigacs, and death.— Rao Bhao, — Maha.—Mirza Raja Jey Sing, brother 
of Raja Maun, succeeds.— Repairs the disgraces of his two predecessors, and renders 
•immense services to the empire. — Is poisoned by his son.— Ram Sing. — Bishen Sing ... 332 , 

K>H AFTER II. — Sowae Jey Sing sitcoeeds.'— Joins the party of Azim Slmh. — Amber 
sequestrated.- -Jey Sing expels the wnp^rial garnson. — His character.— His astrorwini- 
cal knowledge. — Mis conduct during the troubles of the empire.— Anecdote illustra- 
tive of the evils of polygamy. — Limits of the raj of Amber at the accession of Jey 
• Sing. — The new city of Jcypur. — Conquests of Rajore and Deoti.— Incidents illustra- 
tive of Rajpoot •<»aracter. — ^Jey, Sing’s habit of inebriation. — The virtues of his 
character. — Contemplates the rites o^f ^swamedha , — Dispersion of his valuable manus- 
cripts, — His death. — Sonw of his wives and concubines become satis on his pyre ... 343 

CHAPTER UI. — The Rajpoot league,* — Aggrandizement of Amber. — Eesuri Sing suc- 
ceeds, — Intestine troubles produced by polygamy, — Madhu Sing.— The jals.- — Their 
'Rajas. — Violation ctf the Ambem territory by the Jats. — Battle. — Rise of Macherrb — 
Decline of the Cuckwafha power after the death of Madhu Sing. — Prilhwi Sing. — 
Pratap Sing. — Intrij^jcs aJt his court. — The stratagems of Kooshialiram and the 
Machorri chief. — Death of Feero* the feelban paramour of the Pat Rani, — Broils with 
the Mahrattas. — Pertap attains the majority., and gains the victory of Tonga. — His 
difficulties.— Exactions of the Mahrattas.— Juggut Sing, — His follies and despicable 
'Character.— Makes Rascaphoor, his concubine, queen of half Aml)er. — Project to 
'depose him prevented by timely sacrifice.^ — Mohun Sing elected his successor ... 355 

CHAPTER JV. — Jeypur the last of the Rajpoot states to embrace the proffered alliance 
of the British. — Procrastination habitual to the Rajpoots, as to all Asiatics. — Motives 
and considerations which influenced the jcypur court in declining our alliance. — A 
treaty concluded. — Death of Juggut Sing. — Effects of our interference in the intrigues 
respecting the Jwooession. — Law of primogeniture.— The evils •attending an ignorance 
of Rajpoot cu^otns. — Violation of the law of succession in the placing of Mohun 
Sing on — Rdhsons for departing from the rule of succession. — Conduct of 

the British authorities. — The title of Mohun Sing disputed by the legal heir-presump- 
tive. — Dilemma of the Nazir and his faction. — The threatened disorders prevented 
% by the* unexpected pregnancy of one of the queens of Juggut Sing. — Birth of a pos- 
thumous son ... . ... ... ... 363 
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SHEKHAWUT FEDERATION. 

CHAPTER V. — Origin of the Shekhavati federation. — Its constitution. — Descent of the 
chiefs from Batoji of Amber. — Mokulji. — Miraculous birth of his son. — Shekhji. — 
Aggrandizes hi's territory. — Raemul. — .Sooja. — Racsil. — His heroism. — Obtains grants 
from Akl<L‘r, — possession of Khundaila and Oodipur. — His exploits and charac- 
ter. — (ihirdhurji: — Is cut off by assassination. — Dwarcadas. — His extraordinary feat 
with a lion. — Falls by Khan Jehan Lodi. — Birsingdfeo. — His authority usurped by his 
son. — Bahadur Sing. — Arungzebe directs the demolition of the femple of Khundaila. 
Bahadoor dt^erts his capital. — Shujaun .Sing Rac.silote flies to its defence. — He is 
slain, l,he temple rtized, and the city garrisoned. — Kesuri. — Partition of the territory 
between Kcsiiri anti Futteh Sing. — Fiitteh Sing assassinated. — Kesuri r<^ists the regal 
authority. — Is deserted in the field and .slain. — His son Oodi Sing, taken to Ajmere. 
Khundaila retaken, and restored to Oodi Sing, who ns liberated, — He resolves to 
punish Ihe Munohurpur chief. — Is baflled by that chiefs ihtrigues. — Is besciged by 
Jey Sing of Amber. — Khundaila becomes triluitary to Amber ... ... ... 372 

CHAPTER VI. — Brindabun Das adheres to Madhu .Sing in the civil wars of Amber. — 
Parliticm of lands annulled. — Self-immolation of the Brahmins. — Consequences to 
Brindalnin, in his contest with Indur Sing, the other chief of Khundaila. — Civil 
war. — Prodigal expiatory sacrifice of Brindabun. — He abdicates. — Govind Sing is 
assassinated. — Nursing Das. — Rise and devastations of the Mahratlas. — Siege of 
Khundaila. — Terms of redemption. —Murder of deputies by the Maliraltas. — Indur 
Sing perishes in the attempt to avenge them. — Pertap Sing. — Rise of the Seekur cliief. 
Tran.sactions l)etween Pertap and Nursing, his co-partner.— Pei tap ol)tains the whole 
of Kttundaila, — Nursing recovers by stratagem his .share of Khundaila. — Domestic 
broils and feuds, — General assembly of the Sadhani and Raesilotc chiefs, to counteract 
the encroachments of Amber. — Treaty between the Shekhawuts and the court of Amber. 
Violated by the latter, — The confederacy assault the town of the Huldea faction. — 
Nursing refuses tribute to the court, and Khundaila is sequestrated. — Nursing and 
Pertap treacherou.sly made captive, and conveyed to Jeypur. — Khundaila annexed to 
the fisc ... ... ... « ... ... ... ... 3S5 

CHAPTER VII. — ?>agh Sing opposes the faithless court of Amber. — He is joined by 
the celebrated George Thomas. — Desperate action. — Bagh*' Sing placed in the forti- 
fied palace at Khundaila. — His garrison, with his brother, slain by Hiinwunt Sing, 
son of Periap. — Bagh regains the palace. — The lands of Khundaila farmed by Amber 
to two Brahmins. — They are expelled by the feudatory Barwuttias^ who resist the 
court. — They become a banditti, Singram .Sirg cimsin to Pertap^ their leader. —He 
avoids the treachery of the court. —His death.— The confederacy unite in the league 
against Jodhpur. — New treaty with the Amber court, — Liberation of Pertap and 
Nursing. — Grand union of the Shekhaw'uts. Abhe J^ing succeeds in Kundaila. — 
Treachery of the court. — Hunwunt regains Govindgurh, Khundai^, &c. — Restoration 
of Khooshialiram to the ministry of Jeypur. — New investitures granted to the feuda- 
tories of Khundaila. — Alihe and Pertap inducted into their ancestral abodes. — 
Incident illustrative of the defects of the Rajpoot feudal system. — Khundaila as.sailed 
by Luchman Sing, chief of Seekur. — Gailant defence of Hunwunt. — His death. — 
Surrender of Khundaila to Luchman Sing. — The co-heirs exiled. — Power and influence 
of Luchman Sing,— Foils the designs of the Purohit. — Present attitude of Luchman 
Sing. — Subordinate branches of the .Shekhawuts. — The Sadhanis. — Their territories 
wrested from the Kaimkhanis and Rajpoots. — The Keytri branch of the family of 
Sadhoo attains superyarity. — Bagh Sing of Keytri murders his own son. — The 
Larkhanis. — Revenues of Shekhavati ... ... ... ... ... 396 

CHAPTER VHI. — Reflections. — Statistics of Amber. — Boundaries. — Extenf^ — Population. 

— Number of townships. — Classification of inhabitants. — .Soil# — Husbanilry. — Pro- 
ducts. — Revenues. — Foreign Army. — The feudal levies ... ... ... 412 
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ANNALS OF HARAVATI. 


BOONDI. 

CHAPTER I. — Haravati defined. — Fabutouis origin of the Agnicula iices. — V[ounl 
. Aboo.- — The Chohans obtain Macavati, Golco;ida, and the Konkan. — Found Ajmere. 

— Ajipal.— Manik Rae. — First Islamite invasion. — Ajmere taken. — Sambhur founded ; 
its salt lake. — Offspring of Manik Rae. — Establishments in Rajpootana. — Contests with 
Mahomedans. — Beelundeo of Ajmere ; Goga Chohan of Mehera^ bot!i slain by 
^jTahmoud, — Beesuldeo Generalissimo of the Rajpoot nations ; his period fixed ;*his 
column at Delhi J'his alliances. — Origin of the Hara tribe. — Anuraj obtains Asi, — 
Dispossessed. — IShtpal obtains Ajer. — Rao Hamir. — Rao Chund slain. — Aser taken 
by Alla-o-din. — Prince Rainsi escapes to Cheetorc ; settles at Bhynsror, in Me war. 

— His son Kolun declared lord of the /“aMdir. ... ... ... ... 421 

CHAPTER II. — Recapitulation of the Hara princes from the founder Anurraj to Rae 
Dewa. — He erects Boondi. — Massacre of the Oosarras. — Dewa abdicates. — Ceremony 
of Yugaraji or abdication. — Succeeded by Samarsi. — P^xtencls his sway east of the 
Chumbul. — Massacre of the Kotah Bhils.— Origin of Kotah. — Napooji succeeds. — Feud 
with the Solanki of Thoda. — Assassination of Napooji. — Singular Sati. — Ilamoo 
succeeds. — The Rana asserts his right over the Pathar. — Hamoo demurs, defies, and 
attacks him. — Anecdote. — Birsing. — Biroo. — Rao Bando. — Famine. — Anecdote. — 
Bando expelled by his brothers ; converts to Mahomedanism. — Narayndas puts his 
uncle to death, and recovers his patrimony. — Anecdotes of Narayndas. — Aids the Ka'na 
of Cheetore. — Gains a victory. — Espouses the niece of Rana Raemull. — His passion 
for opium. — Death.-— Rao Soorajmul. — Marries a princess of Cheetore. — Fatal result.- 
or spring-hunt. — Assassination of the Rao. — His revenge. — Two-fold sati. — 

Rao Soortan. — His cruelty, deposal, and banishment. — Rao Arjoon elected. — Roman- 
tic death, — Rao Soorjun accedes, 440 

CHAPTER III. — Rao Soorjun obtains Rintljumbor.— Is besieged by Akber.— The Boondi 
prince surrenders the castle. — Becomes a vassal of the empire.— Magnanimous sacrifice 
of Sawunt Hara. — Akber bestows the title of Rao Raja on the Hara prince. — He is 
sent to reduce Gondwana. — His success and honours. — Rao Bhoj succeeds. — Akber 
reduces Guzzerat. — Gallant conduct of the Haras at Surat and Ahmednuggur. — Amazo- 
nian band. — Disgrace of Rao Bhoj. — Cause of Akber’s death. — Rao Ruttun — Rebellion 
against the emperor Jehangir. — The Hara prince defeats the rebels. — Partition of 
Ilarouti. — Madhu Sing obtains Kotah.— Rao Ruttun slain. — His heir Gopinath killed. 
Partition of fiefs in Harouti. — Rao Chutter Sal succeeds. — Appointed governor of 
• Agra. — Services in the Dekhan. — IJscaladesDoulutabad. — Calberga.— Damounee. — Civil 
war amongst the sons of Shah Jehan. — Character of Arungzebe by the Boondi prince. 
Fidelity of the Hara f)rinces. — Battles of Oojein and Dholpur. — Heroic valour of 
Chutter Sal. — Is slain, with twelve princes of Hara blood. — Rao Bhao succeeds. — 
Boondi invaded. — Imperialists defeated. — Rao Bhao^/estored to favour. — Appointed 
to Arungabad. — Succeeded by Rao Anurad. — Appointed to Lahore. — His death. — Rao 
Boodh. — Battle of Jajow. — The Hara princes of Kotah and Boondi opposed to each 
other. — Kotah prince slain. — Gallantry of Rao Boodh. — Obtains the victory for Buha- 
door Shah. — Fidelity of the Boondi prince. — Compelled to fly. — Feud with the prince 
of Amber.— Its cause. —Ambitious views of Amber. — Its political condition. — Treach- 
ery of Amber. — Desperate conflict. — Rao Boodh driven from Boondi. — Boondi terri- 
tory curtailed. — Rao Boodh dies in exile. — His sons ... ^ ... ... 451 

CHAPTER IV. — Rao Omeda defeats the troops of Amber. — ^Conflict at Dublana. 
Otrieda defeated obliged lo fly. — Death of Hunja, his steed. — Takes refuge amidst 
the ruins of ihA Chumbuh — Redeems his capital. — Is again expelled from it— Inter- ' 
view with the widow of his father ; she solicits aid from Holcar to reinstate Omeda. 

The Amber prince forced to acknowledge the claims of Omeda. — He recovers Boondi. 
Suicide of -the Amber prince. — First alienation of land to the Mahraltas. — Madhu Sing 
01 Amber asserts supremacy over Harouti. — Origin of tributary demands thereon.— Zalim 
Sing,-— Mahratta encroachments. — Omeda’s revenge on the chief of Indurgurh ; its 
cause and consequences.— Omeda abdicates.— •Ceremony of Yugraj, or abdication. 
Installation of Ajit. -—Omeda becomes a Pilgrim ; his wanderings j cause of their 
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interruption.— Ajit assassinates the RanA of Mcwar. — Memorable Sati imprecation. 

Awful death of Ajit. — Fulfilment of ancient prophecy.— Kao Bishen Sing succeeds. 
Omeda’s distrust of his grandson ; their reconciliation.— Omeda’s death. — British army 
relrc 4 lts through Haiouti, aided by Boondi. — Alliance with the English. — BeneHls 
conferred on Baondi. — Bishen Sing dies of the cholera morbus ; forbids the rite of 
sati . — 11 is character ; constitutes the Author guardian of his son, the Rao Raja 
Ram Sing ... ... ... ... ... 466 


KOTAH. 

CHAPTER V.-^Sepqration of Kotah from Boondi. — The Koteah Bhils. — Madhu Sing, ^ 
finst prtnee of Kotah. — Its division into fiefs.— The Madhani. — Faja Mokund. — In- ,* 
stance of devotion. —He is slain with four brothers. — ^Jaggut Sing. — Baim Sing.— Is 
deposed. — Kishore Sing. — Is slain at Arcat.— Law of j^imogeniture set aside. — Ram 
Sing. — Is slain at fajow. — Bhcein Sing. — Chiiker-sen, king of the Bhils. — Hi.s power 
is anniliilated by Raja Bheem. — Omut tribe. — Origin of the claims of Kotah thereon. 

Raja Bheem ^Uacks the Nizam-ool-Moolk, and is slain. — Character of Faja Bhceni. 

His enmity to Boondi. — Anecdote. — Title of Maha Rao bestowed on Raja Bheem. 

Rao Arjuon. — Civil conte.st for succession. — Siam .Sing slain. — Maharao Doorjun Sal. 

First irruption of the Mahraltas. — League .against Kotah, which is besieged.— Defended 
by Himmtit Sing Jhala. — Zalim Sing born. — Siege raised. — Kotah becomes tributary 
to the Mahrattas. — Death ofDoorjun Sal. — His character. — His hunting expeditions. 

His queens. — Bravery of the Jhala chief. — Order of succession restored. — Maharao Ajit. 

Rao Chuttersal. — Madhu Sing of Amber claims supremacy over the Hara princes, 
and jnvades Harouti — Battle of Btitw'arro. — Zalim Sing Jhala.— The Ilara-s gain a 
victory. — Flight of the Amber army, and capture of the “five-coloured banner.’' 
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A N N A L S 


OF 

MARWAR. 

CHAPTER I. 

The various etymons of Manvar. — Authorities for its early history . — Yati 
genealogical roll. — The Rahtore race, ivho inhabit it, descefidedfrom the Yavan 
kings of Parlipur. — Second roll. — Nayn Pal. — His date. — Conquers Canoiij . — 
Utility of Rajpoot genealogies. — The Surya Prakas, or poetic chronic k of the 
hard Kurnidhan. — The Raj Roopac Akheat, or chronicle of Aj it Sinfs minority 
and rei^n, — The Beejy Vulas. — The Kheat, a biographical treatise. — Other 
sources . — The Yavanas and Aswas, or Indo-Scythic tribes. — The thirteen ^ 
Rahtore families, bearing the epithet Camdhuj. — Raja Jeichund, king of 
Canouj. — The extent and*splendour of that state before the Mahomedan conquest 
of India. — His immense array. — Title of Mandalica. — Divine honours paid to 
him. — Rite of Soenair undertaken by Jeichund. — Its failure dnd consequences. 
— State of India at that period. — The four great Hindu monarchies. — Delhi . — 

• Canouj. — Me^var. — Anhuhvara. — Shabudin, king of Gor, invades India . — 
Overcomes the Chqjian king of Delhi. — Attacks Canouj. — Destructmi of that 
monarchy after seven centuries* duration. — Death of Jeichund. — Date of this 
event. 

Marwar is a corruption of Maroo-war , classically Maroosthali or Maroo- 
Mhan, ‘the region of death/ It is also called Maroo-desa, whence the unintelli- 
gible Mardes of the early Mahomedan writers. The bards frequently style it 
Mordhur, which is synonymous with Maroo-desa, or, when it suits their rhyme, 
simply Maroo. Th^gh now restricted to the country subject to the Rahtore nice, 
its ancient aftd appropriate application comprehended the entire ‘desert,’ from 
th'i, Sutlej to the ocean. 

nk conefie genealogical sketch of the Rahtore rulers of Marwar has already 
been given ;* we shall therefore briefly pass over those times ‘ wheh a genealogi- 

“ See Vol. I. p. 82. • 
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cal tree would strike root in any soil when the ambition of the Rahtores, whose 
branches spread rapidly over ^ the region of death^^ was easily gratified 

with a solar pedigree. As it is desirable, however, to record their own opinions 
regarding their origin, we shall make extracts from the chronicles (hereafter 
enumerated), instead of fusing the whole into one mass, as in the Annals of 
Mewar. 'f'he reader will occasionally be presented with simple translations of 
whatever is most interesting in the Rahtore records. 

Let us be^in with a treatment- of the author’s authorities^ first, a genealogical 
tx>\\ of the Rahtores, furnished by a Yati, or Jain priest, from the temple of 
Nadolaye.* This roll is about fifty feet in length, commencing, as usual, with 
a theogony, followed by the production of the ‘first Rahtore from the spine (raht) 
of Indra,’ the nominal father being “Vavanaswa, prince of Parlipur.” Of the 
^ topography of Parlipur, the Rahtores have no other notion than that it was in 
the north ; but in the declared race of their progenitor, a Yavan prince, of the 
Aswa or Asi tribe,! we have a proof of the Scythic origin of this Rajpoot family. 

The chronicle proceeds with the foundation of Kanya-cubja,! or Canouj, and 
the origin of Cama“dhwaja,§ {pulgo Camdhuj), the titular appellation of its princes, 
and concludes with the thirteen great sacha^ or ramifications of the Rahtores, 
and their Goira-acharya^ or genealogical creed. || 

‘ Another roll, of considerable antiquity, commences in the fabulous age, 
with a long string of names, without facts ; its sole value consists in the 
esteem in which tlie tribe holds it. We may omit all that precedes 
Nayn Pal, who, in the year S. 526 (A. D. 47o1i), conquered Canouj, slaying 
its monarch Ajipal ; from which period the race was termed Canoujea 
Rahtore. The genealogy proceeds to Jeichund, the last monarch of Canouj ; 
relates the emigration of his nephew Seoji, or Sevaji, and his establish- 
ment in the desert (Marootvar), with a handful oPhis brethren (a wreck of the 
mighty kingdom of Canouj); and terminates with the death Raja Jeswunt Sing, 
S* ^735 (A. D. 1679), describing every branch and scion, until we see them 
spreading over Maroo. 

Genealogy ceases to be an uninteresting pursuit, when it enables us to 

* An ancient town in Marwar. 

t One of the four tr4>es which overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria. The ancient 
Hindti cosmographers^laim the Aswa as a grand branch of their early family, and doubtless the 
Indo-Scythic people, from the Oxus to the Ganges, were one race. 

X From Cubja i spine) of the virgin (Xanya), 

% Caffm-ahtBraja, *the hatinet of Cupi^.* • • 

II Gotama Gotra^ Mardwandani Sacha^ Sookracharya GurUy Qar-rapti Agniy Pankkani 
Devi, 

If It is a singiilitt' fatet, that there is no available date beyond the fourth centl?ry for any of 
the great Kajpoot families, all of whom are brought from the north. This was the perioa of 
one of the grand irruptions of the Getic races &om Central Asia, who established kmgdoms in 
the ^Punjab and on the Indus. Pal or Pali y fht universal adjunct to every proper name, in 
dicates the pastoral race of these invaders. 
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mark the progress of animal vegetation, from the germ to the complete develop- 
ment of the tree, until the land is overshado^ved with its branches ; and bgre as 
is the chronicle to the moralist or historian, it exhibits to the observer of the 
powers of the animal economy, data, which the annals of no other people on 
earth can furnish. In A. D. 1193, we see the throne of Jeichund ovfrturned ; 
his nephew, with a handful of retainers, taking services, with a pAty chieftain in 
the Indian desert. In less than four centuries, we find the descendants of these 
exiles of the Ganges occupying nearly the whole of the desert ;^having founded 
thi%e capitals, studded the land with the castles of its feudality, and bringing 
into the field fifty thousand meij, ek bap ca sons of one father,^ to com- 

bat the emperor of Delhi. What a contrast does their unnoticed growth present 
to that of the Islamite conquerors of Canouj, of whom five dynasties passed 
away in ignorance of the renovated existence ef the Kahtore, until the ambition 
of Shere Shah brought him into contact with the descendants of Seoji, whose 
valour caused him to exclaim he had nearly lost the crown of India fora 
handful of barley,” in allusion to the poverty of their land \ 

What a sensation does it not excite, when we know that a sentiment of 
kindred pervades every individual of this immense affiliated body, whd can point 
out, in the great tree, the branch of his origin, whilst not one is too remote 
from the main stem to forget its pristine connection with it ! The moral sympa- 
thies created by such a system pass unheeded by the chronicler, who must 
deem it futile to describe ^hat all sensibly feel, and which renders his page, 
albeit little more than a string of names, one of paramount interest to the ‘sons- 
of Seoji.' 

The third authority is the Sooraj Prakas (Surya Prakasa\ composed by the 
bard Kurnidhan, during the reign and by command of Raja Abhye Sing. This 
poetic history, comprised in 7,500 stanzas, was copied from the original man- 
uscript, and sent to me \)y Raja Man, in the year 1820.* As usual, the kavi 
(bard) commences with the origin of all things, tracing the Rahtores from the 
creation down to Soomitra ; from whence is a blank until he recommences with^ 
the name of Camdhuj, which appears to have been the title assumed’ by Nayn 
Pal, on his conquest of Canouj. Although Kurnidhan must have taken his 
facts from the royal records, they correspond very well with the roll from* 
Nadolaye. The bard is, however, in a great burry to bring the founder of the 
Rahtores into ^Jarw^, an^ slurs over the defeat and death of Jeichund. Nor 
<loes he dwell long on bis descendants, thduglv he enun^rates them all, and’ 
points out the leading events until he reaches the reign of Jeswunt Sing, gwnd- 
father of Abhye Sing, who “^commanded the bard to- write the Soorc^ 

The next authority is the Raj Roopac Akheat^ or ‘ the royal relations.* This 

* Thhj luanuscfiiH is deposited in the library of the Royal ittiatic Society, 
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work commences with a short account of the Suryavansa^ from their cradle at 
AyocMiya ; then takes up Seoji^s migration, and in the same strain as the prece^ 
ding work, rapidly passes over all events until the death of Raja Jeswunt ; but it 
becomes a perfect chronicle of events during the minority of his successor Ajit, 
his eveniful reign, and that of Abhye Sing, to the conclusion of the war against 
Sirbolund Khan, viceroy of Guzerat. Throwing aside the meagre historical 
introduction, it is professedly a chronicle of the events from S. T735 (A.D. 1679), 
to S. ^178/ (AD. 1734), the period to which the is brought 

down. ^ 

A portion of the Beejy Vulas^ a poem of ioo(ooo couplet.^, also fell into my 
hands : it chiefly relates to the reign of the prince whose name it bears, Beejy 
Sing, the son of Bukht Sing. It details the civil wars waged by Beejy Sing and 
his cousin Ram Sing (son of Abhye Sing), and the consequent introduction 
of the Mahrattas into Marwar. 

From a biographical work named simply Kheat^ or * Story^, I obtained 
that portion which relates to the lives of Raja Oodi Sing, the friend of 
Akbaf ; his son Raja Guj, and grandson Jeswunt Sing. These sketches 
exhibits in true colours the character of the Rah tores. 

Besides these, I caused to be drawn up by an intelligent ^ man, who 
had passed has life in office at Jodhpur, a memoir of transactions from 
the death of Ajit Sing, in A.D. 1^/29, down to the treaty with the 
English government in A.D. 1818. The anoestors of the narrator had 
filled offices of trust in the state, and he was a living chronicle both of 
the past and present. 

From these sources, from conversations with the reigning sovereign, 

his nobles, his ambassadors, and subjects, materials were collected for 

• ^ 

this sketch of the Rahtores, — barren, indeed, of events at first, but redun- 

k 

dant of them as we advance. 

A genealogical table of the Rahtores is added, shewing the grand offsets, 
whose descendants constitute the feudal frerage of the present day. A glance 
at this table will shew the claims of each house ; and in its present distracted 
condition, rawing to civil broils, will enable the paramount power to mediate, 
when necessary, with impartiality, in the conflicting claims of the prince 
arid his feudatories. • ^ 

We shall not attempt to solve the question, whether th^ Rahtores are, 
or are not, Eawud-vansa, ‘Children of the Sun' ; nor shall we dispute either 
the birth or etymon of the first Rahtore (from the raht or spine otf Indr^^), or 
search in the north for the kingdom of the nominal father ; but be content to 
Conclude that this celestial interference in the household concerns of the 
Parlipur prince was invented to cover some disgrace. The name of 
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with the adjunct Asrva or Asf\ indicates the Indo-Scythic ‘barbarian’ 
from 'beyond the Indus. In the genealogy of the Lunar races descended of 
Budha and Ella {Mercury and the Earth — see Table L, Vol. I. ), the five sons 
of Baj-aswa are made to people the countries on and beyond the Indus ; and in 
the scanty records of Alexander’s invasion, mention is made of many races, as 
the Asasenae and Asacani, still dwelling in these regions. • 

This period was fruitful in change to the old established dynasties of the 
Hindu continent, when numerous races of barbarians^ viz. Hunj, Parthians, 
anft Getes, had fixed colonies on her western and northern frontiers.* * * § * 

“ In S. 526 (A.Td. 470), Na^n Pal obtained Canouj, from which period the 
Rahtores assumed the title of Camdhuj. His son was Pudarut,t his Poonja, 
from whom sprung the thirteen great families, bearing the patronymic 
Camdhuj, viz . : 

“ ist. Dhurma Bhumbo ; his descendants styled Danesra Camdhuj. 

** 2nd. Bhanooda, who fought the Afghans at Kangra, and founded Abhipur; 
hence the Abhipur a Camdhuj. 

“ 3rd. Virachandra, who married the daughter of Hamira Chohan, of u^nhuL 
pur Pattun ; he had fourteen sons, who emigrated to the Dekhan ; his descen- 
dants called Kuppolia Cafndhuj. 

“ 4th. Umrabeejy, who married the daughter of the Pramara prince of 
Korahgurh on the Ganges : — slew 1^,000 Pramaras, and took possession of 
Korah, whence the Korah Camdhuj. J 

“ 5th. Soojun Binode ; his descendants Jirkhaira Camdhuj. 

“ 6th. Pudma, who conquered Orissa, and also Bogilana, from Raja Tej- 
mun Yadu. 

“ 7th. Aihar, who took Bengal from the Yadus ; hence Aihara Camdhuj. 

“ 8th. Bardeo ; his elder •brother offered him in appanage Benares, and 
eighty-four townships ; t)ut he preferred founding a city which he called Paruk- 
pur : § his descendants Paruk Cumdhuj. 

“ 9th. Oogra-Prebhoo, who made a pilgrimage to the shrine of Hinglaz 
Chandel,|| who, pleased with the severity of his penance, caused a sword to 
ascend from the fountain, with which he conquered the southern countries 
touching the ocean : 1 I his descendants Chandaila Camdhuj.^ 

\ 

- j — 

* Comas. Ajinals^f Mejvar. Gete or Jit Inscriptions, Appendix. Vol. i. 

t Called Bharat in the Yati’s roll ; an error of one or other of the authorities, in trans- 
cribing from the more ancient records. 

t An insciiption given in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society (vol. ix. p, 440^, 
fount at Korah, relates to a branch of the Canouj family. 

§ Qu. Parkur, towards the Indus ? 

II On the coast of Mekran. • . * 

H If wc can credit these legends, we see the Rahtore Rajpoots spreading over all India. I 
give these bare facts verbatim as some traces may yet remain of the races in those countries. 
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“ loth. Mookta-Mun, who conquered possessions in the north from Bhan 
Tuar^: his descendants Bcera Camdhtij, 

“ I ith. Bhurut, at the age of sixty-one, conquered Keneksir, under the 
northern hills, from Roodra-sen of the Birgoojur tribe; his descendants styled 
Bhureau Camdhuj. 

“i2th. Alkinkul founded Khyroda; fought the (Moslems) on the banks^ 
of the Attok : his descendants Khyrodea Canidkuj, 

“13th. phand obtained Tarapoor in the north. He married a daughter of 
the Chohan of T^ahera^* a city well known to the world : with her he cajneL -“to# 
Benares. * 

‘‘And thus the race of Surya multiplied. 

“BhumbOjt or D henna- B hum bo, sovereign of C^nouj, had a son, Ajy- 
Chund.J For twenty-one generations they bore the titles of Rao; afterwards 
that of Raja. Oodichund, Nirpati, Keneksen, Sehes-sal, Megsen, Birbhadra,, 
Deosen, Bimulsen, Dansen, Mokund, Bhoodu, Rajsen, Tirpal, Sree-poonja, 
Beejy Chund,§ his son Jeichund, who became the Naek of Canouj, with the 
surname Dul Pangla.^’ 

Nothing is related of the actions of these princes, from the conquest of Canouf 
by Nayn Pal, in A.D. 470, and the establishment of his thirteen grandsons 
divers countries, until we reach Jeichund, in whose person (A.D. 1193) terminated 
the Rahtore sovereignty on the Ganges ; we have only twenty-one names to- 
fill up the space of seven centuries, although the testimony on which it is given|[: 
asserts there . were twenty-one princes bearing the title of Rao prior to the 
assumption of that of Raja. But the important information is omitted as to- 
who was the first to assume this title. There are names in the Yafi^s roll that 
are not in the Sooraj JPrakaSf which we have followed ; and one pf these, 
“Rungut Dhwaj,” is said to have overcome ‘Jesraj Tuar, king of Delhi, for 
whose period we have correct data : yet we cannot incorfiorate the names in the 
Yati^s roll with that just given without vjtiati ng each ; and as we have no facts, 
it is useless to perplex ourselves with a barren genealogy. But we can assert 
that it must have been a splendid dynasty, and that their actions, from the con» 
queror Nayn Pal, to the last prince, Jeichund, were well deserving of commemo: 
ration. That they ,were commemorated in written recordjs, there cannot 
doubt ; for the trtide of the bardic chroniclers in India has flourished in all ages. 
Although we have abundant authority to assert the grandt^r of the kingdom 


* A city often mentioned by Ferishlft, in the early times of the Mahomedans. 
t Nayn Pal must have preceded Dherma-Bhumbo by five or six generations* 
^ t Called Abhe-chand, in the Sooraj Rrakas. 
i Also styled Beejy Pal ; classicany Vijy-pala, of Victory.^ 

J1 The Sooraj Prakas, 
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of Canouj* at the period of its extinction, both from the bard Chund and the 
concurrent testimony of Mabomedan authors, yet are we astonished 2^ the 
description of the capital, attested not only by the annals of the RahtoreSj but 
by those of their antagonists, the Cbohans. 

The^ circumvallation of Canouj covered a space of more than thirty miles ; 
and its numerous forces obtained for its prince the epithet of ^ Dul Panglu^^^ 
meaning that the mighty host {Dul) was lame or had a halt in its movements 
owing to its numbers, of which Chund observes, that in the march “fhe van had 
reaped their ground ere the rear had moved off.” The Sooraj Pnikas* gives 
the amount of this army, which iji numbers might compete with the most potent 
which, in ancient or modern times, was ever sent into the field. ‘‘Eighty 
thousand men in armour ; thirty thousand horse covered with pakkur, or quilted 
mail ; three hundred thousand paeks or infantry ; and of bow-men and battle-axes 
two hundred thousand ; besides a cloud of elephants bearing warriors,” 

The immense army was to oppose the Yavana beyond the Indus ; for, as the 
chronicle says, “ The king of Gor and Irak crossed the Attok, There Jey Sing 
met the conflict, when the Niiab changed its name to Soorkhab.\ There was 
the Ethiopic {Habshee) king, and the skilful Frank learned in all arts, X over- 
come by the lord of Canouj.” 

The chronicles of the Chohans, the sworn foe of the Rahtores, repeat the 
greatness of the monarch of Canouj^ give him the title of MandalicaP 
They affirm that he overcame king of the north, § making eight tributary 
kings prisoners ; that he twice defeated Sidraj, king of Anhulwarra, and extended 
his dominions south of the Nerbiidda, and that at length, in the fulness of his 
pride, he had divine honours paid him in the rite Soendir. This distinction, 
which involves the most august ceremony, and is held as a virtual assumption of 
universal supremacy, had in all a^es been attended with disaster. In the rite of 
Soenair, every office, down to the scullion of the “Rusorah,” or banquet-hall, 
must be performed by royal personages ; nor had it been attempted by any of 
the dynasties which ruled India since the Pandu : not even Vicrama, though he 
introduced his own era, had the audacity to attempt what the Rahtore determined 
to execute. All India was agitated by the accounts of the magnificence 
of the preparations, and circular invitations were despatched to every prince, 

inviting him to assist at the pompous, ceremony, which wasgto conclude with the 

> — - — — s 

See Inscrij)tions of Jeichund, VijyachuiMi, and Korah, in the 9th and 14th vols. of tho 
Asiatic Researches. 

t The Nil^^ or * blue water,* the Indus, changed its name to the ‘Red-stream 
or ‘ensfnguiiicd.’ 

X It is singul^ that Chund likewise mentions the Frank as being in the army of Shabudin, 
the conquest of his sovereign PrithiraJ. If this be true, it must have been a desultory o» 
uigitive band of crusaders* 

§ They thus styW die kings- west of the Indus. 
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nuptials of the raja’s only daughter, who, according to the customs of those 
daysj^ would select her future lord from the assembled chivalry of India. I'he 
Chohan bard described the revelry and magnificence of the scene ; the splendour 
of the Yug- sdla, or ‘hall of sacrifice,’ surpassing all powers of description ; in 
which was assembled all the princes of Indira, “save the lord of the Clfohans, 
and Samara of*Mewar,” who scorning this assumption of supremacy, Jeichund 
made their effigies in gold, assigning to them the most servile posts ; that of the 
king of the Ch^hans being Poleah, or ‘porter of the hall.’ Pirthiraj, whose life was 
one succession of feats of arms and gallantry, had a double motive ,^for 
action — love and revenge. He determined to^njoy both,* or perish in the 
attempt ; to “spoil the sacrifice and bear away the fair of Canouj from its 
halls, though beset by all the heroes of Hind.” The details of this exploit form 
the most spirited of the sixty-nine books of the bard. The Chohan executed 
his purpose, and, with the elite of warriors of Delhi, bore off the princess in 
open day from Canouj. A desperate running-fight of five days took place. To 
use the words of the bard, “he preserved his prize ; he gained “immortal 
renown, but he lost the sinews of Delhi.” So did Jeichund those of Canouj ; 
and each, who had singly repelled all attacks of the kings, fell in turn a prey to 
the Ghori Sultan, who skilfully availed himself of these international feuds, to 
make a permanent conquest of India. 

We may here briefly describe the statQ of Hindusthan at this epoch, and for 
centuries previous to the invasions of Mahmoud. 

There were four great kingdoms, viz, 

ist. Delhi, under the Tuars and Chohans ; 

2nd. Canouj, under the Rahtores ; 

3rd. Mewar, under the Ghelotes ; 

4th. Anhulwarra, under the Chauras and Solankis. 

To one or other of these states, the numerous petty ^ princes of India paid 
homage and feudal service. The boundary between Delhi and. Canouj was the 
Cali-nadi, or ‘ black stream the Calindi of the Greek geographers. Delhi 
claimed supremacy over all the countries M^stward to the Indus, embracing the 
lands watered by its arms, from the foot of the Himalaya, — the desert, — to the 
Aravali chain. Tha Chohan king, successor to the Tuars, enumerated one hun- 
dred and eight §reat yassals, many of whoni were subordinate princes. 

The power of Canouj. extended north to the foot of tb6 snowy mountains ; 
eastward to Casi (Benares) ; and across the Chumbul to the lands of the 
Chundail (now Bundelkhund) ; on the south its possession came iq contact with 
Mewar. ^ 

4. Mewar, or Medya-war, the ‘ central region,’ was bounded to the north, by 
the Aravali, to the south by the Pramaras of Dhar (dependent on Canouj), and 
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westward by AfihulwArra, which ^tate was bounded by the oejeao to the soiith, 
the Indus on ti^e west, and the desert to the north. 

There arc records of great wars amongst all these Princes. The (Shohans and 
Qhelotes, -whose dominions were contiguous, were generally allies, and the 
Rahtores and Tuars (predecessors* of the Chphans) who wore only divided by 
the Cali-nadi, often dyed it with their blood. Yet this warfare was never of an 
exterminating kind ; a marriage quenched a feud, and they remained friends 
until some new cause of strife arose. 

^ • 

if, at the period preceding Mahmoud, the traveller had journeyed through the 
courts of Europe, and taken th^ line of route, in subsequent ages pursued by 
Timoor, by Byzantium, through Ghizni (adorned with the spoils of India), to 
Delhi, Canouj, and Anhulwarra, how superior in all that constitutes civilization 
would the Rajpoot princes have appeared to him ! — in arts immeasurably so ; in 
arms by no means inferior. At that epoch, in the west, as in th e east, every state 
was governed on feudal principles. Happily for Europe, the democratical 
principle gained admittance, and imparted a new character to her insti- 
tutions ; while the third estate of India, indeed of Asia, remained permi^nently 
excluded from all share in the government which was supported by its labour, 
every pursuit but that of arms being deemed ignoble. To this cause, and 
the endless wars which feudality engenders, Rajpoot nationality fell a vic- 
tim, when attacked by the means^ at command of the despotic kings of 
the north. 

Shabudin, king of Ghor, taking advantage of these dissensions, invaded India 
He first encountered Pirthiraj, the Chohan king of Delhi, the outwork and bul- 
^wark of India, which fell. Shabudin then attacked Jeichund, who was weakened 
by the previous struggle. Canouj put forth all her strength, but in vain ; and 
her monarch was the last son»of, Yavana of Parlipoor,'’ who ruled on the 
banks of the Ganges. •He met a death congenial to the Hindu, being drowned 
in the sacred stream in attempting to escape. 

This event happened in S, 1249 (A.D. 1193), from which period the over- 
grown, gorgeous Canouj ceased tp^6e a Hindu city, whom the ‘‘thirty-six races'' 
of vassal princes, from the I^rnalaya to the Vindhya, who served under the 
banners of ^^ Bardai Sena/*^ retired to their patrimonial estajtes. But though the 
Rahtore name ceased to exist on the shores of the Ganges, destiny decreed that 
a scion should be preserved, to produce, in a less favoured land a long lirte of 
kings; th^t in* thirty-one generations, his descendant, Raja Man, ^'EajyRajts- 
wara^** ‘ king, the lord of kings,' should be as vain-glorious of the sceptre of 
Maroo, as either Jeichund when he commanded divine honours, or his still 


* Another title of the monarch of Canouj, ** the bard of the host,” from which we arc led to 

underfiand he^was as well versed in the poetic art, as his rivrfl, the Chohan prince of Delhi. ^ 
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more remote ancestor Nayn Pal fourteen centuries before, when he erected his- 
throne in Canouj. The Rahtore may well boast of his pedigree, when he can 
trace it through a period of 1360 years, in lineal descent from male to male ; and 
contented with this, may leave to the mystic page of the bard, or the interpolated 
pages of the Puranas^ the period preceding Nayn Pal. 
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■Bmigraiion of Seo/i and Saitram^ grandsons of feichund, — Their arrival in ikt 
Western Desert, — Sketch of the tribes inhabiting the desert to ike Indus at that 
epoch.— Seoji offers his services to the thief of Koloomud. — They arc accepted , — * 
He attacks Lakha Phoohma,^ the famed freebooter of Phoo Ira ^ who is defeated, 
— Saitram killed. — Seoji marries the SolankPs daughter. — Proceeds by* Anhui- 
warra on his route to Dzvai^ca. — Again encounters Lakha Phoolana^ whom he 
slays in single combat. — Massacres the Dnbeys of Mehzvo^ and the Gohils of 
Kherdhur. — Seoji establishes himself in the land of Kheri^ — The Brahmin 
community of Palli invoke the aid of Seoji against the mountaineers . — Offer 
him lands.-- Accepted. — Birth of a son, — Seoji massacres the Brahmins.^ and 
usurps their lands. — Death of Seoji. — Leaves three sons. — The elder., Asothama, 
succeeds. — The seco?id^ Soning^ obtains Edur. — Ajmal^ the thirds conquers 
Okamundala, originates the Badhail tribe of that region. — Asothama^ leaves 
tight sons, heads of clans. — Doohitr succeeds. — Attempts to recover Canouj . — 
Failure. — Attempts Mundore. — Slain. — Leaves seven sons. — Raepal succeeds.— 
Revenges kis father's death — His thirteen sons. — Their issue spread over 
Maroo. — Rao Kanhul succeeds. — I^ao Jalhun. — Rao Chado, — Rao Theedo.— 
Carry on wars with the Bhattis and other tribes. — Cmquest of Beenmahl . — 
Rao Siluk. — Rao Beerumdeo, killed in battle with the Johyas. — Clans, their 
issue. — Rao Chonda. — Conquers Mundore from the Purihar. — Assaults and 
obtains Nagyre from the Imperialists . — Captures Nadole, capital of Godwar . — 
Marries the Princess of Mundore. — Fourteen sons and one daughter,, ivho mar- 
ried Lakha Rana of Mew ar^ — Result of this marriage. — Feud between Irinka* 
wal, fourth son of Chonda, and the Bhatti chieftain of Poogul. — Chonda slain 
at Nagore. — Rao Rinmull succeeds. — Besides at Cheetore. — Conqzters Ajmeer 
for the Rana. — Equalizes the zveight and measures of Marwar, which he divv- 
des into departments. — Rao Rinmull slain. — Leaves twenty four sons, whose 
issue constitute the present f rerage of Marzvar. — Table of clans 

Ih S. 126^ (A.I>, 1212), eighteen years- subseqiienl to the overthrow of Can- 
ouj, Seoji and Saitram, grandsons of its last monarchy abandoned the land of 
their birtb, amj wkft twa.hundred retainers, the wreck of their vassalage, journeys 
ed westward to the desert, with tlve intent, according to some of the chronicles, 
of jpaking a pilgrimage to the shrine of Dwarica ; but according to othere, and 
with more probability, to carve their fortunes in fresh fields, unscathed by the 
luxuries in which they had been tried, ancf proud in their poverty and sole fieri- 
th«;glory of Cunuiij; 
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Let us rapidly sketch the geography of the tribes oyer whom it was destined- 
these emigrants of the Ganges should obtain the mastery, from the junuia to the 
Indus, and the Garah river to the. Aravali hills^. First, on the east, the Cuchwftf 
has, under Milaisi, whose father, Rao Rujoon, was killed in the war of Canouj. 
^jmeer, Sambhtir^ and the best lands of the Chohans,' feH Vapidly to tffe 
Jslamite-l-though the strong-hi^ds of the Aravali yet sheltered some, 
and Nadole continued for a century more to be governed by a des- 
cendant of Beesuldeo. Mansi, Rana of the Eendoh tribe, a brattch of 
« 

the Pud bars, still held Mundore, and the various Bhmnias around p^.id 
him a feudal subjection as the first chief of the de^rt. Northward, about Nagore, 
lived the community of the Mohils (a name now extinct), whose chief place was 
Aureent, on which depended 1,440 villages. The whole of the tracts now 
occupied by Bikaneer to Bhatnair were partitioned into petty republics of Oetes 
or Jits, whose history will hereafter be related. ThenCe to the Garah river,, the 
Jobyas, Dyas, Cathae, Langahas, and other tribes whose names are now obliterat- 
ed, partly by the sword, partly by conversion to Islamism. The Bhattis bad for 
centuries been established within the bounds they still inhabit, and little expect- 
ed that this handful of RahtOres was destined to contract them. The Soda 
princes adjoined the Bhattis south, and the Jharejas occupied the valley of the 
{ndus and Cutch. The Solankis intervened between them and the Pramaras of 
A 1 xk> and Chandravati, which completed t[ie chain by junction with NadolCr 
Various chieftains of the more ancient races, leading a life of fearless indepen- 
dence, acknowledging an occasional submission to their more powerful n6igh- 
bours^ were scattered throughout this space ; such as the Dabeys of Eedur and 
Mehwo ; thef Gehils of Kherdbur ; the Deoras of Sancbore ; and Sk>nigurras of 
Jbalore ; the Mohils of Aureent ; the Sanklas of Sindli, &c. ; all of whom have 
either had thenr birthright seized by the Rahtori, or the few who have survived 
and yet retain them, are enrolled amongst their allodial vAssals. 

ITie first exploit of Seoji was at Koloomud (twenty miles west of the city of 
Bikaneer, not then in existence), the residence of a chieftain of the Solanki tribe. 
Ha received the royal emigrants with kindness, and the latter repaid k by the 
offer of their services to combat his enemy, the Jhareja chieftain of Phoolr% well 
known in all the annals of the {>eriod, from the Sutlej to the ocean, I^akha 
Phoqlana, the most 9elebrated river of Maroo, whose castle of Phoplm 
amic^st the almost inaccessible sand-hills of the desert. By ibii tim^ely succopr,^ 
Solanki gained a victory over Lakha, but with the loss of Saitram and several of 
his band. In grafrtude for this service, the Solanki bestowed upon Seoji bU 
sister in marriage^ with an ample dower ; and he continued his route 
w^rm^Patiin, whejre.bc was hospitably entertained by.its prince, to 
Dwarica. It was the good fortune of Seoji a^ain to encoikt^ 
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twmdeifing habits bad b^rought him on a foray into the territory of Anhaiwarra, 
Be^es* love of -glcwy and the ambitbn of maintaining the reputation 6i hi^ 
race, he had the ttimulus of revenge, and that of a brother's blood. He was 
successful, though he lost a nephew, slaying Lakha in single combat, which 
magnified his fame in all these regions, of which Phoolana was the scqprge. 

Flushed with success, we hear nothing of the completion of Seoji's pilgri- 
mage ; but obedient to the axiom of the Rajpoot, “get land,'' we find him od 
the banks of the Looni, exterminating, at a feast, the Dabeys of Mt?hvvo,* and 
soo% after the Gohils of Kherdhur,t whose chief, Mohesdas, fell by the*sword 
of the grandson of Jeichund. Inhere, in the “land of Kher," amidst the sand- 
hills of the Looni, (the salt-river of the desert), from which tlie Gohils were 
expelled, Seo}i planted the standard of the Rahtores. 

At this period, a community of Brahmins held the city and extensive lands 
about Palli, from which they were termed Palliwal ; and being greatly harassed 
by the incursions of the mountaineers, the Mairs and Meenas, they called ia 
the aid of Seoji’s band, which readily undertook and executed the task of rescu- 
ing the Brahmins from their depredations. Aware that they would be renewed, 
they offered Seoji lands to settle amongst them, which were readily accepted ; 
and here he had a son by the Solankani, to whom he gave the name of Aso- 
thama. With her, it is recorded, the suggestion originated to make himseU 
lord of PalH \ and it affords another example of the disregard of the early Raj- 
poots for the sacred order, tha| on the HoU^ or ^Saturnalia,* he found an oppor- 
tunity to putting to death the heads of this community, and 

adding the district to his conquest. Seoji outlived his treachery only tw'elvc 
months, leaving his acquisitions as a nucleus for further additions to his chil- 
dren. He had three sons, Asotharna, Soning, and Ajmal. 

One of the Chronicles asserts that it was Asothahia, the successor of Seoji, 
who conquered “the lanS of Kher” from the Gohils. By the same species o 
treachery by which his father attained Palli, he lent his aid to establish hh 
brother Soning in Eedur. -This small principality, on the frontiers of Gurerat, 
then appertained, as did Mehwo, to the Dabey race ; and it was during the 
mdntum^ or period of mourning for. one of its princes, that the young Rahtore 
chose to obtain a new settlement. His descendants are distinguished as the 
Hatondle Rahtores. The third brother, Uja, carried his# forays as far as the 
cjftremlty of th&.Satirashtra oetiinsula: where he decapitated Beekurasi, the 


, * Dabey was one of the thirty-six races and this is almost the last mentipp^ of iheii 
holding Iwdepimdent possession. Sce.Vol. I. 167. 

t'h^ my4Mi.jour(iey.throttgb these regions, I visitld the Gohils at Bbaonuggtir, in the Gift 
01 Cambay. I, transcril^d their defective annals, which trace their migration from ‘‘Kherdhur, 
in absolute ighorahee where it is ! V0I:* I. p. 107. * 
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-Ghawara chieftain of Okaniundala,* and established himself. From this art 
his f branch became known as the j and the Badhails are still io 

considerable number in that furthest track of ancient Hinduism called the 
'^HVorld^s End.’^ 

Asotrhama died, leaving eight sons, who became the heads of clans, 
'boohur, Jops* Khimpsao, Bhopsoo, Dandul, Jaitmal, Bandur, and Oohur ; 
t)f which, four Doohur, Dhandul, Jaitmal, and Oohur, are yet known. 

Doohur* succeeded Asothama. He made an unsuccessful effort to recover 
Canouj ; and then attempted to wrest Mimdore from the Purihars, but ^‘water- 
ed their lands with his blood.*’ He left seven f sons, Raepal, Keerutpal, 

^ehur, Peetul, Joogail, Daloo, and Begur. 

Raepal succeeded, and revenged the death of his father, slaying the Parihar 
of Mundore, of which he even obtained temporary possession. He had a pro- 
geny of thirteen sons, who rapidly spread their issue over these regions. He 
^as succeeded by his son Kanhul, whose successor was his son Jalhun ; he was 
“succeeded by his son Chado, whose successor was his son Theedo. All these 
•carrted on a desperate warfare with, and made conquests from, their neighbours. 
Chado and Theedo are mentioned as very troublesome neighbours in th6 
♦annals of the Bhattis of Jessulmeer, who were compelled to carry the war 
against them into the “land of Kher.” Rao Theedo took the rich districts of 
•iBeenmahal from the Sonigurra, and made other additions to his territory from 
•the Deora and Belechas. He was succeeded by Siluk or Silko. Bis issue, 
!the Siikatvuts^ now Bhomias, are yet numerous both in^ Mehwo and Rardurro. 
Bilko was succeeded by his son Beerumdeo, who attacked the Johyas of the 
-north, ^an.d fell in battle. His descendants, styled Beerumote and Beejawui, 
from another son BeCjo, are numerous at Saitroo, Sewanoh, and Daichoo. 
Beefumdeo was succeeded by his son Chonda,*an important name in the annals 
of the Rahtores. Hitherto they had attracted notice by* their valour and thek 
.iaids, whenever there was a prospect of success ; but they had so multiplied in 
.eleven generations, that they now es.sayed a higher flight. Collecting ^all the 
fbhinches bearing the name of Rahtore, Chonda assaulted Mundore, slew the 
dPurihar prince, and planted the banners of Canouj on th^ ancient capital of 
dViaroo. . 

So fluctuating 2 ve the fortunes of the daring Rajpoob ever courting i^s- 
itinctibn and coveting bhom^ ^land,* that but a short time ^before bis success, 
Chonda had been expelled from all the lands acquired by his ancestors, and was 
indebted to the hospitality of a bard of the Charun tribe, at Kalpo > 
yet circulate the cavity or quatrain, made by him when, in tke days of his g^eatr 


* On the western coast of tlfe Saurashlra peninsula, 
t I'lom bhada^ ..‘to slay,’ 
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nesB, he came and was refused admittance to ‘‘the lord of Mundore he took 
post under the balcony, and improvised a stanza, reminding him of the Chgriiii 
of Kaloo; ^^Chonda nuhyn awe chith^ Katchur Kaloo iinna ? Bhoop bhyo bhy-bhith^ 
Mundawur ra malea “Does not Chonda remember the porridge of Kaloo, 
now that the lord of the land looks so terrific from his balcony of Mun<Jawur ?’^ 
Once established in Mundore, he ventured to assault the imperiiH garrison of 
Nagore. Here he was also successful. Thence he carried his arms south, and 
placed his garrison in Nadole, the capital of the province of Godwar. . He marri- 
ed aii^laughter of the Purihar prince,**^ who had the satisfaction to see his grand-i 
son succeed to the tfirone of Mu^ipdore. Chonda was blessed with a progeny of: 
fourteen sons, growing up to manhood around him. Their names were Rin^ 
SuttOy Rindheer, irinkowalyX Poonja, Bheem, Kanoy Ujo, Rnmdeo, Beejo^ 
Sehesmul, Bagh, Loombo, Seoraj. 

Chonda had also one daughter named Hansay married to I-^kha Rana of 
Mewar whose son was the celebrated Koombho. It was this marriage which 
caused that interference in the affairs of Mewar, which had such fatal results toi 
both states.8 

The feud between his fourth son, Irinkowal, and the Bhatti prince of Poogul, 
being deemed singularly illustrative of the- Rajpoot Character, has been extracted 
from the annals of Jessulmeer, in another part of this work.d The Rahtore 
chronicler does not enter into details, but merely states the result, as ultimate!^ 
involving the death of Chonda-^simply that “ he was slain at Nagore with one 
thousand Rajpoots,^^ and it is to the chronicles of Jessulmeer we are indebted 
for our knowledge of the manner. Chonda acceded in S. 1438 (A.D. 1382), and 
was slain in S. 1465. 

Rinmul succeeded. His mother was of the Gohil tribe. In stature he was 
almost gigantic, and was the mosf^ athletic of all the: athletes of his nation. 
With the death of Chonda, Nagore was again lost to the Rahtores. Rana I^kha 
presented Rin mull with the township of Durlo and forty villages upon his sisteP^ 
marriage, when he almost resided at Cheetore, and was considered by the Rana 
as the first of his chiefs. With the forces of Mewar added to his own, under 
pretence of conveying a daughter to the viceroy of Ajmeer, he introduced hns 
adherents into that renowned fortress, the ancient capital of the Chohans, put- 
ting the garrison to the sword, and thus restored it to Mewar.# Khemsi PanchoJi,: 

^ ^ 

* He was of the ^endo branch of the PurHiars, and his daughter is called the EmdamtnvCt 
t The desceadaaU-of those whose names are in italics still exist. „ 

t Tljjs is thefriiiCe mentioned in the extraordinary feud related (vol. i. Sea rererence list) 
from the annals of Tessultneen Incidentally, we have frec^uent synchronism in the aAhaU' of 
which,, however si jght, are of high import.^. . 

§ See Vol. i. reference list. 

II refeserce-lisl. 
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the adviser of itbb iii^stire, was rewarded with a graot of the /township of 
Ka^oh, then lately oaptured from the KaitzirK hams. JUnmull went on .a.piU 
grimage to Gya, and paid the taK exacted for all the pilgrims then assembled 
The bard seldom intrudes the relation of dvil affairs into his page, arid when 
he does^it is incidentally. It would be folly to suppose that the princes of 
Maroo had fio legislative recorders ; but with these the poet had no bond of 
inioa. He, however, condescends to inform us of an important measure oif 
Rao RinmiiU, ^namely, that he equalled the weights and measures tbroughottt 
hSs dominions, which he divided as at present. The last act of in 

treacherously attempting to usurp the throne ^f thednfant kana of Mewar, was 
deservedly punished, and he was slain by the faithful Chonda, as related in the 
j|n.Qals of that state.* This feud originated the line of demarcation ^of the two 
states, t and which remained unaltered until recent times, when Marwar.at lengith 
louched the Aravali. Rao Rinmutl left twenty-four sons, whose issue, and that 
of his eldest son, Joda, form the great vassaUige of Marwar. For this r-eason, 
bowever barren is a mere c;italogue of names, it is of the utmost value tP thop^e 
who«desire to see the growth of the f rerage of such a community. J 


1 . 


Names. Clans. 

Joda (succeeded) ... Joda. 

Kandulote, con- 

Kaudnl. 


Chieftainships tMr Fiefs. 


( Kandulote, con- 1 

quered lapds > Bi 

in ; 

1 


Bikapeex. 


3. Champa f. Champawut 


Akhiraj 

had seven sons 
^Jst. Koompo 


3, Mandlo 

-6 Patta...- Pattawut 


Alfwa, Kaatob, Palri, JIuj- 
sola,' Rohit, Jawula, 
Sutlana, Singari. 

'Asope, Kuntalep, Chrun^ 
dawul, Sirriari, Kharip, 

fCoompawut ‘ ^ursore, Bullpo, Bajoria, 

^ Soorpoofa, Dewureo. 

Mandlote Saroonda. 

Kurnichari, 'Baroh, and 
Desnokh^ 


J.akhawut. 




Bala.. ...A Balawut Dhoonara. 

g; Jaittnul.: t... Jaiimufkote.. Polasni. 

iS Katoo...* Kiwuote iJUooPSWW. 

II. Rpopai. R^opawut Qiooteela. 

la. Najtbawt;.. i Pifetpec. 






t ft^*'on*y'by*the*po^*»on of such knbwiecfge! iliat we eaii exetdie 
etf tmtveml arbitration. ' ' ' ' 

IBrave soUien, but, safe in *he deep sands, they refuse to serve except , 
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Names. Clans. Chieftainships or Fiefs. 



DooiJgra 

Doongerote 

[4. 

S^nda 

Sandawut 

t5- 

Mando 

Mandnote 

[6. 

Biifoo 

Birote......... 

17- 

Jugmal 

Jugmalote 

[8. 

Hempoo. 

Hampawut 

19. 

Sakto 

Saktawut 

21. 

Kerimehund^.... 
Urival 

Urivalcte 

22. 

Ketsi 

Ketsiote 

23* 

Sdtrosal 

Sutrosalote 

24. 

Tezmal 

, Tezmalote 


Estates not mentioned ; 

1. tfieir descendants have 
become depeildent on t 
the greater clanships. 



CHAPTER III. 


Accession of Rao Joda. — Transfers the seat of gave rn?ne?it from Mundore to thi 
new capital Jodhpur. --The cause. -^The Vana-priest^ or Druids of India . — 
Thein penances. — The fourteen sons of Joda. — New settlements of Satulmeer^ 
Mairta, BtJ^aneer.—Joda dies. — Anecdotes regarding him. — His personal ap* 
pearance. — Rapid increase of the Rahiore race. — Names of tribes displaced 
thereby. Accession of Rao Soojoh. — First conflict of the Rahtores with the 
Imperialists. — Rape of the Rahtore virgins at Peepar. — Gallantrf of 
Soojoh. — His death. — Issue. — Succeeded by hfs grandson Rao Ganga. — His 
uncle Saga contests the throne. — Obtains the aid of the Lodi Pathans. — Civil 
War. — Saga slain. — Baber^s invasion of India. — Rann Sanga generalissimo 
of the Rajpoots. — Rao Ganga sends his contingent under his grandson Raemul. 
— Slain at Biana. — Death of Ganga. — Accession of Rao Maldeo. — Becomes 
the first amongst the princes of Rajpootana. — Reconquers Nagore and Ajmeer 
from the Lodisy Jhalore and Sewanoh from the Sindhils. — Reduces the rebellious 
aliodial vassals. — Conquest from Jessulmeer. — The Maldotes. — Takes Pokurn. 
— Dismantles Satulmeer. — His numerous public works . — Cantons belonging 
to Marwar enumerated. — Maldeo resumes several of the great estates. — Makes 
a scale of rank hereditary in the line of Joda. — Period favourable to Maided s 
consolidation of his power. — His inkospitality to the Fmperor Hemayoon. 
— Shere Shah invades Marwar. — Maldeo meets him. — Danger of the 
Imperial army. — Saved by stratagem from destruction. — Rahtore army 
retreats. — Devotion of the two chief clans. — Their destruction. — Akber invades 
Marwar. — Takes Mairta and Nagore. — Confers them on Rae Sing of Bikaneer. 
— Maldeo sends his second son to Akber^s court. — Refused to pay homage in pf.r- 
son. — The emperor gives the firman of Jodhpur to Rae Sing. — Rao Maldeo 
besieged by Akber. — Defends Jodhpur. — Sends his son Oodi Sing to Akber . — 
His reception. — Receives the title of Raja* — Chundersen ?naintains Rahtore 
independence. — Retires to Sewanoh. — Besiegedy and' slain. — His sons . — 
Maldeo witnesses the subjection of his kingdom. — His death. — His hvelve sons. 
Joda was born at Dunlo, the appanage of his father in Mewar, in the month 
Bysak, S. 1484. In *1511 he obtained Sojut, and in the month Jait, 1515 (A.D. 
1459), laid the foundation of Jodhpur, to which he transferred the seat of 
Government from Mundore. With the superstitious Rajpoot, af with the an- 
cient Roman, every event being decided by the omen or the augur, it woyld 
be contrary to rule if so important an occasion as the change of <capital,^and 
that of an infant state, were not marked by some propitious prestige^ that would 
justify the abandonment of a city won by the sword, and which been for 
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ages the capital of Mar6o. The intervention, in this instance, was of a simple' 
nature ; neither the flight of birds, the lion's lair, or celestial manifestation ;,but 
the ordinance of an anchorite, whose abode, apart from mankind, was a cleft of 
the mountains of Bakurcheerea. But he behest of such ascestics are secondary 
only to those of the divinity, whose organs they are deemed. Like the^ Druids 
of the Celts, the Vana-prast Jogi, from the glades of the forest (zftna) or recess 
in the rocks {gopha)^ issue their oracles to those whom chance or design may 
conduct to their solitary dwelling. It is not surprising that the ipandates of 
sucli^beings prove compulsory on the superstitious Rajpoot : we do nofmean 
those squalid ascetics, who winder about India, and are objects disgusting 
to the eye ; but the genuine he who, as the term imparts, mortifies the 
flesh, till the wants of humanity are restricted merely to what suffices to unite 
matter with spirit ; who has studied and comprehended the mystic works, and 
pored over tlie systems of philosophy, until the full influence of maya (illusion) 
has perhaps unsettled his understanding ; or whom the rules of bis sect have 
condemned to penance and solitude ; a penance so severe, that we remaia 
astonished at the perversity of reason which can submit to it.* To tliese^ the 
Druids of India, the prince and the chieftain would resort for instruction. 
They requested neither lands nor gold : to them “the boasted wealth of Bokhara”' 
was a particle of dust. Such was the ascestic who recommended Joda to 
erect his castle on ‘the Hill of (j[odagir)y hitherto known as Bakurcheerea^ 
or ‘the bird’s nest,’ a projecting elevation of the same range on which Mundore 
was placed, and about four miles south of it. Doubtless its inaccessible posi- 
tion seconded the recommendation of the hermit, for its scarped summit 
renders it almost impregnable, while its superior .elevatiojr permits the sons of 
Joda to command, from the windows of their palace, a range of vision almost 
comprehending the limits of theif sway. In clear weather, they can view the 
summits of their southedi barrier, the gigantic Aravali ; but in every other direc- 
tion, it fades away in the boundless expanse of sandy plains. Neither the 
founder, nor his monitor, the ascetic, however, were engineers, and they laid 
the foundation of this strong>hold without considering what an indispensable 
adjunct to successful defence was good water ; but to prevent any slur on the 

We have seen one of these objects, self-condemned never to lie down during forty years, 
a i remained but three to complete the term. He had travelled m\ich, was intelligent 
ann leanjed, but far fron^ having contracted the moroseness of the recluse, there was a beni- 
mien, a^d a suavity and simplicity of manner in him, quite enchanting. He talked 
o ms penance with no yain-glory, and of its approaching term without any sensation* The 
^tmg position of this Druid (vana-prast) was by' means of a ro}>e suspended from the bough 
of manner of a swing, having a cross-bar, on which he reclined. The first years 

fcVi K penance, he says, were dreadfully bainful ; swollen limbs affected him to that degree, 
expected death ; but this impression had long since worn off. “Even in this, is 
would be a nice poirft to determine whether the homage of 
the approbation of the Divinity, most sustains the energies under such appalling discipUner 
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memoiy of Joda, they throw the blame of this defect on the ' hermit* Joda's . 
engineer, in tracing the line of circumvalkition, found it necessary to include 
the spot chosen as his hermitage, and his remonstrance for undisturbed posses- 
sion was treated with neglect ; whether by the prince as well as the* chief 
architect, the legend says not. The incensed Jogi pronounced an imprecation, 
that the newtastle should possess only brackish water^ and all the efforts 
made by succeeding princes to obtain a better quality,’ by bksting the rock, 
have failed. «. The memory of the Jogi is sanctified, though his anger compelled 
them to construct an apparatus, whereby water for the supply of the ganjr.on 
is elevated from a small lake at the foot of the c^’ock, which, *being entirely com- 
manded from the walls, an assailant would find difficult to cut off This was 
the third grand event in the fortunes of the Rahtores, from the settlement of 
Seoji.* 

Such was the abundant progeny of these princes, that the limits of 
their conquests soon became too contracted. The issue of the three last 
princes, mz. the fourteen sons of Chonda, the twenty-four of Rinmul, and 
fourteen of Joda, had already apportioned amongst them the best lands of 
the country, and it became necessary to conquer “ fresh fields in which to sow 
the Rahtore seed.^^ 

Joda had fourteen sons, 

Names of Chiefs. Clans, Fiefs ojr Chieftainships. R-emarks. 


1. Santul, or Satil 

2. Soojoh (Sooraj) 

3. Gomoh 


Satulmecr 


( Three coss from 
Fokurn. 

Succeeded Joda, 

No issue. 

fDoodoh took * 
I Sambhur from 


the Chohans. 


He had one son, 


4. Doodoh Mairtea .Mairta. 


Beerum, whose 
two sons Jeimul 


and Jugmal, 
founded the 
clans Jeimulote 

V a nd, Jugmalote. 

*Palli,did not remain to Seoji’s descendants, when they went westward and settled tn the 
Loiwii : the Seesodias took it with other lands from the Purihar of Mundpre. Itwasfh^ 
feud>jready adverted to with Mewar which obtained for him the fertile distncts of Hklll jad 
Sojut, ny which his territories at length touched the Aravali, and the fears of the assmn 
^f Rana Koombho made his parricidal soa relinquish the provinces of ^mbhur and iytrteer.— 
See vol, I. reference list, 
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Namca? of Chick 

Clans. , 

Fiefs or Chieftainships. 

KanarkSr 

5 - 

Birsing 

.Birsingate 


..In Malwa. 

. 6. 

Beeko... 

rBeekaet....... 


.Independent state. 

7 - 

Bhartnul....... 

Bharmulote.. 


.. 

8. 

Seoraj 

Seorajote 


..On the LoonL 

9 - 

Kurmsi 

•Kurmsote.... 


.... • 

lO. 

Raemul 

Raemulote... 

— 

■ _ 

11. 

Samutsi. ........ 

Sarautseote... 


... 

12*^ 

Beeda 

Beedawut 


..In Nagbre district. 

13 * 

Bunhur ? 




14. 

Neemo 


1 

mentioned. 


The eldest son, Santul, born of a female of Boondi, established himself in 
the north-west corner, on the lands of the Bhattis, and built a fort, which he 
called Satulmeer, about five miles from Pokurn. He was killed in action by a 
Khan of the Sahraes (the Saracens of the Indian desert), whom he also slew. 
His ashes were burnt at Kusmoh, and an altar was raised over them, where seven 
of his wives became suttees. 

The fourth son, Doodoh, established himself on the plains of Mairta, and bis 
clan, the Mairtea, is numerous, and has always.sustained the reputation of being 
the “ first swords” of Maroo. His daughter was the celebrated Meera Bae, wife 
of Rana Khoombo,* and he was the grandsirc of the heroic Jeimul, who defend- 
ed Cheetore against Akber, atid whose descendant, Jeyt Sing of Bednore, is still 
one of the sixteen chief vassals of the Oodipur cpurt. 

The sixth son, Beeko, followed the path already trod by his uncle Kandul, 
with whom he united, and conquered the tracts possessed by the six Jit com- 
HKinities. He created a city, \jhich he called after himself Bikaneer. 

Joda outlived the foundation of his new capital thirty years, and beheld his 
sons and grandsons rapidly peopling and subjugating the regions of Maroo. In 
S- 1 545) aged sixty-one, he departed this life, and his ashes were housed with 
those of his fathers, in the ancestral abode of Mundore. I'his prince, the second 
founder of his race in these regions, was mainly indebted to the adversities of 
early life for the prosperity his later years enjoyed ; they led him to the discovery 
of worth in the more ancient, but neglected, allodial proprietors displaced by his 
ancestors, and driven into the least accessible regions ofrthe desert. It was by 
their aid he was enabled to redeem Mundore, when expelled by the Ghelotes, 
and he nobly preserved the remembrance thereof in the day of his prosperity, 
warnots whose forms are sculptured from the living rock at Mundore, owe 


♦Sec Vol. I. reference list. 
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the perpetuity of their fame to the gratitude Of Joda ; through them be not only 
recovered, but enlarged his doininiorts.* In less than three centuries after their 
migration from Canouj, the Rahtores, the issue of Seoji, spread over a surface of 
four degrees of longitude and the same extent Of latitude, or nearly 80,000 miles' 
square, they amount at this day, in spite of the havoc occasioned by perpetual 
wars and jfamin^i, to 500,000 souls. While we thus contemplate the renotration 
of the Rahtore race, from a single scion of that magnificent tree, whose branches 
once overshadowed the plains of Ganga, let us withdraw from oblivion some of 
the many noble names they displaced, which now live only in the. poet's 
Well may the Rajpoot repeat the. everrrecurring|. simile, “AU®is unstable ; life is 
like the scintillation of the fire-fly ; house and land will depart, but a good 
name will last for ever ’’ What a list of noble tribes could we enumerate 
riow erased from independent existence by the successes of “the children of 
Siva” (Siva-puira) It Puriharas, Eendos, Sanklas, Chohans, Gohels, Dabeys, 
Sindhils, Mohils, Sonigurras, Cattis, Jits, Hools, &c. and the few who still 
exist only as retainers of the Rahtore. 

Soojoh t (Soorajmul) succeeded, and occupied the gadi of Joda during 
twenty-seven years, and had at least the merit of adding to the stock of Seoji. 

The contentions for empire, during the vacillating dynasty of the Lodi kings 
of Delhi, preserved the sterile lands of Maroo from their cupidity ; and^ a second 
dynasty the Shere-shahi, intervened ere sons of Joda! were summoned to 
measure swords with the Imperialists. But in S. 1572 (A.D. 1516), a desultory 
band of Pathans made an incursion during the fair of the Teej,§ held at the 
town of Peepar, and carried off one hundred and forty maidens of Maroo. The^ 
tidings of the rape of the virgin Rajpootnis were conveyed to Soojoh, who put 
himself at the head of such vassals as were in attendance, and pursued, over- 
took and redeemed them, with the loss of his# own life, but not without a ffill 
measure of vengeance against the “northern barbarian . ^1 The subject is one 
chosen by the itinerant minstrel of Maroo, who, at the fair of the Teej, still 
sings the rape of the one hundred and forty virgins of Peepar, and their rescue 
by their cavalier prince at the price of his own blood. 

Soojoh had five sons, viz, i. Bhago, who died in non-age : his son Ganga 
succeeded to the throne. 2. Oodoh, who had eleven sons : they formed the 
clan Oodawut, yrhose chief fiefs are Neemaj, Jytarum, Goondoche, Biratea, 
Raepur, &c. besides jAaces in Mewar. 3. Saga, from whom descended the 


*See Vol. I. ref^ence list. 

tSeoji is the Bhaka for Siva 5 — the ji is merely an adjunct of respect. - 

JOne of the chronicles makes Satil occupy ihe gadi after Joda, during three years j but thl^ 
appears a mistake — he was killed in defending Satulmer. 

§For a description of his festival, sec Vol. i. reference list. 
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clan Sagawut ; located at Burwoh, 4. Priag, who originated the Priagote clan. 
5. Beerumdeo, whose son, Naroo, receives divine honours as the of 
Maroo, and whose statue is worshipped at Sojut. His descendants are styled 
Narawut Joda, of whom a branch is established at Puchpahar, in Harouti. 

Oanga, grandson ofSoojoh, succeeded his grandfather in S. i5;{2 (A.D. 
1516) ; but his uncle, Saga, determined to contest his right to th^gadi, invited 
the aid of Dowlut Khan Lodi, who had recently expelled the Rahtores from 
Nagore. With this auxiliary a civil strife commenced, and the s^ns of Joda 
wei^ marshalled against each other. Ganga, confinding in the rectitude •of his 
cause, and reckoning upon the support of the best swords of Maroo, spurned 
the offer of compromise made by the Pathan, of a partition of its lands between 
the claimants, and gave battle, in which his uncle Saga was slain, and his 
auxiliary, I>owlut Khan, ignominiously defeated. 

Twelve years after the accession of Ganga, the sons of Joda were called on 
to unite their forces to Mewar to oppose the invasion of the Moguls front 
Turkistan. Sanga Rana, who had resumed the station of his ancestors amongst 
the princes of Hind, led the war, and the king of Maroo deemed it no degi^ida- 
tion to acknowledge his supremacy, and send his quotas to fight Under the 
standard of Mewar, whose chronicles do more justice to the Rahtores than 
those of their own bards. This, which was the last confederation made by the 
Rajpoots for national independence, ^as defeated, as already related, in the 
fatal field of Biana, were, had treachery not aided the intrepid Baber, the Rahtore 
sword would have had its full share in rescuing the nation from the Mahomedan 
yoke. It is sufficient to state that a Rahtore was in the battle, to know that he 
would bear its brunt ; and although we are ignorant of the actual position of the 
Rana, we may assume that their post was in the van. The young prince 
Rafimul (grandson of Ganga), wifh the Mairtea chieftains Khartoe and Rutna, 
and many others of note,* fell against the Chagitai on this eventful day. 

Ganga died*^ four years after this event, and was succeeded by 

Maldeo in S. 1588 (A.D. 1532), a name as distinguished as any of the 
noble princes in the chronicles of Maroo. The position of Marwar at this 
period was eminently excellent fordhe increase and consolidation of its re- 
sources. The emperor Baber found no temptation in her sterile lands to divert 
him from the rich plains of the Ganges, where he had abundant occupation ; 
and the district and iKrong-holds on the emperor’s frontier of Maroo, srill held 
by the officer of the preceding dynasty, were rapidly acquired by Maldeo, who 
planted his ^rrisbns in the very heart of Dhoonder. The death of Sa^^a Rarta 

Yati^s roll, says Ganga, was poisoned j but this is not confirmed by any other 
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and the itiisfortuiies of the house of Mewar, cursed with a succession of minor 
prit^esi and at once beset by the Moguls from the north, and the kings^of 
Guzerat, left Maldeo to the uncontrolled exercise of his powerj which,: Kke 
a true Rajpoot, he employed against friend and ^ foe, and became beyond a 
doubt (he first prince of Rajwarra, or, in fact, as styled by the Mahomedan 
historian Feriihta, “the most potent prince in Hindustan.” • 

The year of Maldeo’s installation, he redeemed the two most important 
possessions . of his house, Nagore and Ajmeer. In 1596 he captured Jhalore, 
Sewanoh, and Bhadrajoon from the Sindhils ; and two years later disposs^^d 
the sons of Beeka of supreme power in Bikaneef'. Mehwo, and the tracts on 
the Looni, the earliest possessions of his house, which had thrown off all 
dependance, he once more subjugated, and compelled the ancient allodial 
tenantry to hold of him in chief, and serve with their quotas. He engaged in 
vrtt with the Bhattis, and conquered Beekumpur, where a branch of his family 
remained, and are now incorporated with the Jessulmeer state, and under the 
name of Maldotes,* have the credit of being the most daring robbers of the 
desert. He even established branches of his family in Mewar and Dhoondar, 
took, and fortified Chatsoo, not twenty miles south of the capital of the Cuch- 
wahas. He captured and restored Serohi from the Deoras, from which house 
was his mother. But Maldeo not only acquired, but determined to retain, 
his conquests, and erected numerous ^ fortifications throughout the country. 
He enclosed the city of Jodhpur with a strong wall, besides erecting a palace, 
and adding other works to the fortress. The circumvallations of ^Mairtea and 
its fort, which he called Malkote, cost him ;^24,ooo. He dismantled Satul 
meer, and with the materials fortified Pokurn, which he took from the Bhattis, 
transplanting the entire population, which comprehended the richest mer- 
chants of Rajasthan. He erected forts at Bhadrajoon, on the hill of Bh^em- 
lode, near Sewanoh, at Goondoche, at Reeab, Peepar, and Dhoonara, He 
made the Koondulkote at Sewanoh, and greatly added to that of Filodi, first 
, ipade by Hamira Nirawut. He also erected that bastion in Gurh Beetli (the 
citadel of Ajmeer) called the Kote-boorj, and shewed his skill in hydraulics 
by , the ' construction of a wheel to bring water into the fort. The chronicler 
add$| that “by the; wealth of Sumbur,” meaning the resources of this salt lake, 
be was enabled to accomplish these works, and furnishes a list of the 
possessions of Jodhpur at this period, which we canGK>t exclude : Sojbt, 
Sambv^i Mairtea, Khatah, Bednore, Ladnoo, Raepur, BhaWjoop, Na|j;ore, 
Sewanqfc Lob^rh, Jykulgurh, Bikaneer, Beenmahl, Pokurfip, Barmair, 
KusoH, Rewgsso, Jajawur, Jhalore, Baoli, Mular, Nadole, Filodi^ 

• ^Mr. Elphinstoae apprehended an attack from the Maldotes on his way to Cabuh 
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Dfcedwaiia, Chatson, Lowain, Mulatna, Deorah, Futtchpur, . Umursu*^;K^wur,> 
Baniapur, Toiik, Thoda, Ajiiieer, Jehajpur and Pramar-ca-Oodipur (in Sh^kha- 
vati); m all thirty-eight districts, several of. which, at Jbalore, Ajiueer, Tonk, 
Thoda, and Bednore, comprehended each three hundted and sixty, townships,' 
and there were none which did not number eighty. But of those enumerated 
in Dhoondar, as ChatsoO, LoWain, Tonk, Thoda, - and jehajpur in Mewar^ 
the possession was but transient ; and although Bednore, and its three hundred 
and sixty townships, were peopled by Rahtores, they were^ the, descendants 
of^lhe Mairteas nn^der Jeimul, who became one of the great vassalis of Mewar, 
and would, in its defence, ilt all times draw their swords against the land; 
which gave them birth,* This branch of the house of Joda had for some; 
time been too powerful for subjects, and Mairtea was resumed. .To this act 
Mewar was indebted for the services of this heroic chief. At.' the same time,' 
the growing power of others of the great vassalage of Marwar was checked by- 
resumptions, when Jytarun from the OodaWiits, and several otlrer fiefs, were 
added to the fisc. The feudal allotments had never been regulated, but 
went on increasing with the energies of the state, and the progeny of its*.prin'^ 
Ces, each having’ on his birth and appanage assigned to him, lintil the whof^ 
land of Marbo was split’ into innumerable portions.' Maldeo saw the necessity 
for checking this’ subdivision, and he created a gradation of ranks, and estab* 
lished its perpetuity in certain branches of the sons of Rinmul and Joda^ 
which has never been altere4. 

Ten years of undisturbed possession were granted Maldeo to perfect his 
designs, ere his cares were diverted from these to his own defence. Baber^ 
the founder of the Mogul dynasty, was dead, and his son and successor had 
been driven from his newly-conquered throne by his provincial lieutenant, Shere 
Shah : so rapidly do revolutfons crowd upon each other where the sword is 
the universal arbitrator. We have elsewhere related that the fugitive monarch 
sought the protection of Maldeo, and we stigmatized his conduct as unnational ; 
but we omitted to state that Maldeo, then heir-apparent, lost his eldest, per- 
haps then only son Raemul in the battle of Biana, who led the aid of Marwar 
on that memorable day, and consequently the name of Chagitai, whether in 
fortune or in flight, had no great claims to his regard. little did Maldeo 
dream how closely the fortunes of his ^use would be lUiked Vith those of the 
fugitive Hemiyoon, and that the infant Akbar, born in this emergency, Wan 
'<3estined to revenge this breach of hospitality. Still less could the proud tlab- 
•for^ who ffaced his ancestry on^the throne of Canouj one'thousand years before 

birth' of the*“barl>arFaS’^ df-Tefghana, deem, it within the range of probability, 

^ ^ — — — - - ... - — > — — ' V ■ 

notiQu . ot jTuamdAenna, or .^‘fidelitOLio him whose salt they eatj” 
their immediate evgQjagainsUtheir<.kifg. 
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that he ^oald receive hdhours at such hiindii, or that the fittt iide^of 
Rajesfoat*y ot ’raja^ lord of rajat/ would Im amfervfed^n his own son by thie 
iniaotj then rearing aihidst dte sand-hills at the extiennity of his desert domh 
nion ! It is curioua to indulge in the speculative inquiry, whether When, the great' 
Akber gilded Oodi Sing with the sword of honour, and marked -his fotWhead 
with the ungueht of Raja-shah, he brought to mind the conduct’ Of Maideok 
Which doomed his birth to take place in the dismat castle of Antefkotev >iasteaW 
of’in the spiqpdid haHs of Delhi. 

Mafdeo derived no advantage from his inhOspitality ; for whether the ttvavr 
per deeirted his exertions msiifficieht to s^ure thf royal fugitive, or felt his own 
power iiiswure with so potent a neighbour, he ted an ariiiyiof eighty thoasand 
nten into Mar\frar. Maldeo allowed them to advance, and formed an army of 
fifty thousand Rajpoots to oppose him. The judgtnont and caution he exei^ 
diSed Were so great, that Shere Shah, well versed in the art of war, was obliged 
to fortify his camp at every step. Instead of an eaSy conquest, he sooh repen- 
ted of his rashness when the admirable dispositions Of the Rajpoots made him 
dread* an action, and from a position whence he found it fmp|osSible to retreat. 
For a month the armies lay in the sight of each other, every day the king's 
Situation becoming more critical, and from which he saw not the slightest 
chance of extrication. In this exigence he had recourse tO one- of those 
stratagems which have often operated successfully on the Rajpoot, by sowing 
distrust in his mind as to the fidelity of his vgssals. He penned a letter, 
WS if in correspondence with them, which he contrived to hai^e dropped, as by 
accident, by a messenger sent to negotiate. Perhaps the sjjverlty of the resump- 
tions of estates seconded this scheme of Shere Shah ; for when the stipulated 
period for the attack had arrived, the raja countermanded it. The reasons fof 
this conduct, when success was apparent, were soon propagated ; when ope 
6r two of the great leaders, in order to demonstrate their groundlessness^ gave 
ah instance of that devotion with which the annals of these spates abound. At 
the head of twelve thousand, they attacked and forced the im|)erial entrenched 
camp, carrying destruction even to the quarters of the emperor^; but multitudes 
|Vrevailed, and the patriotic clans were almost annihilated^ M^deo, when too 
lat^ saw through the stratagem which had made him doubt the loyalty of hts 
vaisals. Superstition,^ and the reproaches of his chieftains W his unwprt|nf 
suspidiOfi^ did the rest and this en masse of the fjescendentS.jfST 

-Seoji, armyed in defence, of their national liberties, was defsato^v / With justiee 
did the usurper pay homage to their gallantry, when he exclaim^ on 
dslifemnee from this peril, **be had nearly lost the empire; of HijhdMi$d;ian 
a#handful of barley." * • 

. ,^,.1..., X . l^TttlTlu.n f)*-- ; — 

* Id allttsioii to thr poverty of file soil, as uaSttSS to plrdduee rstlUMr i^lis. 
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; nils* disitiuied to outKirr ther Sberefsbs^hi dymi^y^ 

int[kriai crown of Itidw, otice more eiieirde the brows of t|ie fugitiv^He^ 
roayoon.'*^' It Had been well for the Rahtores had his ye^ps been lengthened ; 
for his mild disp^Uidfl and natural indolence of pbaracter gave them some 
chance that these: qualities would be thdr best advocate* But he did ^not long 
survive the restoration. Whether the mother of his successor, frioce Akhar* 
not yet stimulated^ recoUection of her misfortunes, nursed his 

young animosity against Maldeo for the miseries of Amerkote, or wbdJier it wa% 
mefely an act of cautionary policy to curb the Rajpoot power, wWcb wassncpnr 
sistcnt with his own, in S. i#i7 (A.D. 1561) he invaded Marwar, and laid 
siege to Malakote or Mairtea, which he took after an obstinate and sanguinary, 
defence, part of the garrison cutting their way through his host, and making 
good their retreat to their prince. The important castle of Nagore was also 
captured ; and both these strong-holds and their lands were conferred by 
Akbar on the younger branch of the family, Rae Sing^ prince of Bikaneer, now 
established in independence of the parent state, Jodhpur. 

In 1625 (A.D. 1569), Maldeo succumbed to necessity ; and in conformity 
with the times, sfent his second son, Chundersen, with gifts to Akbar, then at 
Ajmeer, which had become an integral part of the monarchy ; but Akbar was «o 
dissatisfied with the disdainful bearing of the desert king, who refused per- 
sonally to pay his court, that he not only guaranteed the free possession .of 
Bikaneer to Rae Sing, but presented him with the firman for Jodhpur itself, with 
supremacy over his race. Chundersen, appears to have possessed all the native 
pride of the Rahtore, and to have been prepared to contest his country’s 
independence, in spite of Akbar and the claims of his elder brother, Oodi 
Sing, who eventually was more supple in ingratiating himself into the monarch’s 
favour. At the close ^ of life, the old Rao had to stand a siege in his capi- 
tal, and after a brave but fruitless resistance, was obliged to yield homage, and 
pay it in the person of his son Oodi Sing, who, attending with a contingent, 
was enrolled amongst the commanders of ‘one thousand and shortly after 
was invested with the title of Mota Rajay or ‘the fat Raja,’ by which epithet 
alone he is designated in the annals of that period. 

Chundersen, with a considerable number of the br^ve vassals of Maroo, 
deterkihed to din^ to independence an^ the rude fare* of t&e desert, rathisr 
than ^Servile! follow in the train of the despot. When driven from Jodhpftr, 
they took post in Sewanoh, in the western extremity of the state, and iSleive 

^here is a biographical account pf this monarch, during his exile in Persia, written by his 
nhdafy or ‘chplwkrer,^ in the lilwary of Major W. Yule, of Edinburgh, and whick whi# tram* 
)ated, will comolaie the series of bioaraphv of the members of the house of Timottr, . 
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heid out to the death. ' ' F‘or seventeen years he tnairftained'his title to th&^d/, 
ffnd divided the allegiance of the Rahtortfs with- .his elder brother Oodi Slt^- 
(though ’ supported by the king), and stood the storm in -which he nObly felh’ 
leaving three sons, Oogursen, Aisfcum, and Rae Sing, who’ fought a duel with 
Rao So6i;tan, of Sirohi, and was slain, with twerity-four of his chiefs,* near the 
town of Ruttahi. . 

‘ ' Maldeo, though he submitted to acknowledge the supremacy of the eirtperOr, 
Wxts at least spared the degradation of seeing a daughter of bis blood bestowed 
upon the opponent of his faith ; he died soon after the title was conferrede^n 
His son, which sealed the dependence of Maroo. t His latter days were a dismal 
Contrast to those which witnessed his conquests in almost every part of Raj- 
pootana, but he departed from this world in time to preserve his own honour 
hntarntshed, with the character of the most valiant and energetic Rajpoot of 
his time. Could he have added to his years and maintained their ancient 
vigour, he might, by a junction with Pertap of Mewar, who single-handed 
commenced his career just as Maldeo’s closed, have maintained Rajpoot 
independence against the rising power of the Moguls, t 

Maldeo, who died S. 1671 (A.D. 1615), had twelve sons 1 — 

' r. Ram Sing, who was banished, and found refuge with the Rana of Mewar j 
he had seven son^ the fifth of whom, Ke.soodas, fixed at Chooly Maheswur. 

2. Raemul, who was killed in the battle ®f Biana. 

3. Oodi Sing, Raja of Marwar. , 

■ 4. Chundersen, by a wife of the jhala tribe ; had three sons, the eldest, 

Oogursen, got Binai ; he had three sons, Kurrun, Kanji, and Kahun. 

5. Aiskurn ; descendants at Jooneah, 

6. G&pal-das ; killed at Eedur. 

7. Pirthi Raj ; descendants at Jhalore. 

• 8; Ruttunsi descendants at Bhadrajoom 
. 9. Bhairaj ; descendants at Ahari, 

•16. BikramajeetV 

■ It. Bhati Ino notice of them, 

j , . 

^ M- ■■■ “ -'...7 ■ " J 

♦ tt fought wi'fh*a certain number ott edch side, foJttoKes, 'against Deoras, kaftcfi' <f{ 
the Ghohaws, the twa bravest of all the kajpoot races. It renimds us o?%owe^f*th€ lnWii 
by Fro^sart. , ^ 

j Sce'^Anhals of Me^ar, Reference list. 
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Altered condition of the Princes. — Installation of Raja Oodi Sin^.—Itoi 
acknowledged by the most j> 07 verfut clans until the degith of ChuH» 
sen. Historical retrospect. — The three chief epoch of Marivar fiistory^ 
from the conquest of its d€pen!Sence on the empire . — Order of succession changed^ 
with change of capital., in Mewar., Amber ^ and Mar war. — Branches to which 
the succession is confined. — Dangers of mistaking these. — Examp les.-^Joda 
regulates the fiefs. — The eight great nobles of Manvar. — These regulations 
maintained by Maldeo, who added to the secondary fiefs. — Fiefs perpetuated 
in the elder branches. — The brothers and sons of Joda . — Various descriptions 
of fiefs. — AAfiquity of Rajpoot feudal system. — Akber maintains it. — Paternity^ 
of the Rajpoot sovereigns not a fiction, as in Europe. — The lowest Rajpoot 
claims kindred with the sovereign. — The name Oodi Sing, fatal to Raj- 
pootana. — Bestoivs his sister Jod Bae on Akber. — Advantages to the RahtoreS 
of this marriage. — Numerous progeny of Oodi Sing.— Established the fiefs of 
Govingurh and Pisangurh. — Kishmgurh and Rutlam.— Remarkable death of 
Raja Oodi Sing. — AnecdoUs. — Issue of Oodi Sing. — Table of descent. 

The death of Maldeo formed an important epoch in the annals of the 
RaHtores. Up to this period, the will had waited upon the wish of the gallant 
descendants of Siva ; but now the vassals of Maroo acknowledged one mightier 
tha^n they. The banner of the empire floated pre-eminent over the panchrangaf 
the five-coloured flag, which fiad led the Rahtores from victory to victory, 
and waved from the sancihills of Amerkote to the salt-lake of Sartibhur ; from 
the desert bordering the Garah to the peaks of the Aravali. Henceforward, 
the Rahtore princes had, by their actions or subservience, to ascend by de- 
grees the steps to royal favour. They were required to maintain a contingent 
of their proud vassals, headed by the heir, to serve at the MoguVs pleasure. 
Thdr deeds own them, not ignobly, the grace of the impewal court ; but had 
Slavish submission been the sole, path to elevation, the Rgihtor^ princes would 
never have attained ?i grade beyond the first ^munsub^ conferred on Oodi Sin^i 
Yet though streams of wealth enriched the barren plains of Maroo ; although h 
pbrtjj»n of the spoils of Golcohda and Beejipur augmented its treasures, decorat- 
ed its palaces, and embellished its edifices and mausoleums ; although the 
desert kings took the ‘right hand^ of all the * feudality of Hind, whether indv 
Wnbus'^ Of felidal asVembfage of ho les^thah severity^sfec petty king- 
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doim-«yet the ftahtore felt the sense of bis now degraded condidotit end it: 
oftei^ burst forth even in the preseoice of* the stisenin. 

■ Maldeo’s death occtirfed in S. 1635; but the chronicles do not admit <>f 
Oodi Sing’s elevation until the death of his brother Chundersen^ from whiots 
period may reckon that he WMSf though junior, the choice both of his father 
and the noble^ who did not approve of Oodi Sing’s submission to Akber. Iii 
fiBtCti the Raja led the royal forces against the oiost powerh^I of his vassab, 
resumed alm.ost all the possessions of the Mairteas, and weakened the otberSv 
Before we proceed to trace the course pursued by Oodi Sing, who was 
ed upon the cushion of Maldeo in S. 1640IA. i5S4j^ let us casta short 
retrospect over the annals of Maroo, since the migration of the grandson of 
the potentate of Canouj, which, compared with the ample page of western 
history, present little more than a chronicle of hard names, though not destitute 
df facts interesting to political science. 39 

In the table before the reader, aided by the explanations in the text, he wiB 
sec the whole process of the conquest, peopling, and settlement of gn extensive 
regidit, with its partition or allotments amongst an innumerable frera^ {bhy^d), 
whose children continue to hold them as vassals of their king and brother, the 
descendant of their mutual ancestor Sivaji. 

We may divide the annals of ManwK^rom the migration of Sivaji from 
Canouj to the accession of Oodi Sing, into three distinct epochs r 

Tst From the settlement of Seoji in the landpf Kher, in A.I>i I2i^, to the 
conquest of Mundore by Chonda, in A D. 1381 y ^ 

* and. From the conquest of Mundore to the fotinding of Jodhpur, in A.D. 
14^9; and ^ 

3rd. From the founding of Jodhpur to th^ accession of Oodi Sing, In A.D. 
*584, when the Rahtores acknowledged the sujfrem^cy of the empire. 

The two first epochs were occupied in the subjugation of the western portfbn 
tX the desert from the ancient allodiality ; nor was it until Chonda conquered 
^Mtiiidore, on the decline of the Chohans of the east, that the fertile lands on 
eSther side the Looni were formed into fiefs for the children of Rinmull and Jodar 
A^^haiige of capital with the Rajpoot is always productive of change in the in- 
tiNi^ otganieatioiv of the state ; and not unfrequently the race changes il$ ap- 
piMi^oO with it% eapi|al. The foundation of Jodhpur was a new and bdnee* 
foi# tfce throw of Maroo could only be occupied by of JbdJ^ 

from bitnscheamof Constituting the vassals of the crown, who wefis cUiT off from 
successions This 4 s a pi^lkr feature m Rajpoot policy^ and jb cwthoii 10 
whole race, as will be lereaf^^ IKitipted 4 )Ult; w of 

Ajniee 

Idfd*, with tb* a*(ibilioi’^if ll« foaoder of a trate, 
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fiiudat iDStitulions of his^untry. Necessity^ coittbined with pride, led bino. to 
promulgate a statute of limitation ot the anb-infeudation of Maroo. ^The 
irumense pfogeny of bis father Rimnull, twenty^four sons, and his own, of four* 
teen, almost all of whom bad numerous issue, rendered it, requisite to fix the 
numbdr mnd emnt of the fiefs ; and amongst^them, henceforward coystitutii^ 
permanent!]^ the of Maroo, the lands were partitioned, Ilandul having 
emigrated and established his own numerous issue, the Kandulotes, in Bikaneer^ 
The two brothers next to Joda, eis. Champa, and Koompa, with his two sons, 

e 

Doodo and Kurmsi, and his grandson, Oodoh, were declared the heads bf the 
feudal association under their naciies, theCbampawuts, Kampawuts, Mai rteas (sons 
of Doodo), Kurmsotes, and Oodawuts, continue to be “ the pillars of Maroo,’* 
Eight great estates, called the agAt thacoorait^ or ’eight lordships* of Marwar, each 
of the nominal annual ^alue of fifty thousand rupees (;^5,ooo), were settled 
on these persons, and their immense fofluence has obtained many others for youn- 
ger branches of their clans. The title of the first noble of Maroo was given to 
Champa and his issue, who have often made its princes tremble on their thrones. 
Besides these, inferior appanages were settled on the junior branches, bro|bers, 
sons, and grandsons of Joda, which were also deemed hereditary and irresumable ; 
to use their own phrase, their batk^'^ or ’allotment,* to which they consider their 
title as sacred as that of their prince to his throne, of whom they say, “When 
our services are acceptable, then is^he our lord, when not, we are again his 
brothers and kin, claimants, and laying claim to the land.**t 

Rao Maldeo confirmed this division of Joda, though he increased the secon- 
dary fiefs, and as the boundaries Marwar were completed in his reign, it was 
essentially necessary to confirm the limitation. The feudal states of Marwar are, 
therefore, perpetuated in the offspring of the princes from Joda to Maldeo, and a 
distmction exists between them aftd those subsequently conferred ; the first, being 
obtained by conquest, art deemed irrevocable, and must be perpetuated by adop- 
tion on the failure of lineal issue ; whereas the other may, on lapses, be resumed 
and added to the fisc whence it emanated. The fiscal domain of the R ijpoot 
princes cannot, says their traditionary lore, be alienated for more than a life-in- 
terest ; but this wise rule, though visible in anecdotes of past days, has been 
infringed with their general disorganization. These instances, it may be assert- 
ed, affbrd the distinctions of allodial and feudal lands. Of the numerous clans^ 
the issuft of Seo|i to Jt)da, which are spread over the northern and western parhl 
of the state, some, partly from the difficulty of their position, partly from a fe^^^ 
<>f ancestry, enjoy al^ entire independe nce.. . Ytt 

* Fnsttt dhHds, to psrtltion.* ' * 

S®,® the remonstrance of the vassal descendants bf these chlidEi, expelled tlwfe pa HJ IiiB l i y If 
SilCibh eneiny^ce Vol. i. Relereiice liei.* 
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they recognize the prince of Maroo as theii* liege lord when his crown is etidan^ 
gere^, and render homage on his accession or any great family event. These 
clans hold without grant or fine, and may properly be called the allodial 
chieftains. Of this number we may enumerate the lordships of Barmair, Kotorahj 
§eo, Phujsoond, &c. Others there are who, though less independent, may also, 
^e styled the ailodiality of Marwar, who are to furnish their quotas when demand- 
ed, and perform personal homage on all great days of rejoicing ; of these are 
Mehwo, Sindri, &c. The ancient clans scattered over the land, or serving the 
more modern chieftains, are recognized by their patronymic distinctions, by 
versed in the chronicles ; though many hear thegnames of Doohurea, Mangulea, 
Oohur, and r3handul, without knowing them to be Rahtore. The mystic page 
of the bard is always consulted previous to any marriage, in order to prevent a 
violation of the matrimonial canons of the Rajpoots, which are stricter than the 
Mosaic, and this keeps up the knowledge of the various branches of their own 
and other races, which would otherwise perish. 

. Whatever term may be applied to these institutions of a martial race, and 
whicjji for the sake of being more readily understood we have elsewhere called, 
and shall continue to disignate,^ feudal,’ we have not a shadpw of doubt that 
they were common to the Rajpoot races from the remotest ages, and that Seoji 
conveyed them from the seat of his ancestors, Canouj. A finer p^pture does 
not exist of the splendour of feudal array than the camp of its last monarch, 
Jeichund, in the contest with the Chohan. The annals of each and every states 

r 

hear evidence to a system strictly parallel to that of Europe ; more especially 
Mewar, where, thirteen hundred years ago, we see the entire feudatories of the 
state throwing up their grants, giving their liege lord defiance, and threatening 
him with their vengeance. Yet, having ‘eaten his salt,’ they forebore to proceed 
to hostilities till a whole year had elapsed, at the expiration of which they 
deposed him.* Akber, who was partial to Hindu institutions, borrowed much 
from them, in all that concerned his own regulations. 

In contrasting these customs with analogous ones in the west, the reader 
should never lose sight of one point, which must influence the analogy, viz, the 
patriarchal form which characterizes the feudal system in all countries ; and as, 
.amongst the Rajpoots, all their vassalage is of their Qwn kin and blood {save a 
slight mixture gf foreign nobles as a counterpoise), \\\^ paternity oi the sovereign 
.is no .fiction, as in Europe ; . so that from the son of Chapipa, who takes .the 
right h^^nd of his prince, to the meanest vassal, who serves*" merely for his 
(rations), all are linked by the tie. of consanguinity^, of wbkJt it js 
-tlifficult to say ivhether it is: most productive of evil or good, has 


^ • See Vol. L Kefer^ce. list, 

t Literally, ‘a bellyful.* 
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afforded exartiptes a$ brilliant and as dar]c as any in the history of mankind. 
The devotion which made twelve thougand, out of the fifty thousand, ‘‘sons 
of Joda,” prove their fidelity to Maldeo, has often been emulated eve^ to 
the present day. 

The chronicles, as before stated, are at variance with regard to the acces* 
sion of Oodi Sing r some date it from the death of Maldeo, in^S. 1^25 (A.D. 
1569); others from that of his elder brother Chundersen, slain in the storm of 
Sewanoh. The name of Oodi appears one of evil portent in the annals of 
Rajasthan.* While “Oodi, the faty^ was inhaling the breeze of^imperial ^ower, 
which spread a ha^e of prosperity over Marop, Pertap of Mewar, the idol of the 
Rajpoots, was enduring every hardship in the attempt to work out his country^® 
independence, which had been sacrificed by his father, Oodi Sing. In this he 
failed, but he left a name hallowed in the hearts of his countrymen, and 
immortalized in the imperishable verse of the bard. 

On the union of the imperial house with that of Jodhpur, by the marriage of 
Jod Bae to Akber, the emperor not onl;^ restored all possessions he had 
wrested from Marwar, with the exception of Ajmeer, but several rich districts in 
Malwa, whose revenues doubled the resources of his own fiscal domain. With 
the aid of his imperial brother-in-law, he greatly diminished the power of the feu- 
dal aristocracy, and clipped the wings of almost all the greater vassals, while he , 
made numerous sequestrations of the lands of the ancient allodiality and lesser 
vassals ; so that it is stated, that, either by new settlement or confiscation, he 
added fourteen hundred villages to the fisc. He resumed almost all the lands 
of the sons of Doodoh, who, from their abode, were termed Mairtea j took 
Jaitarun from the Oodawuts, and other towns of less note from the’ sons of 
Champa and Koompo. 

,Oodi Sing was not ungrateful for the favours heaped upon him by the 
emperor, for whom his Rahtores performed many signal services : for the raja 
was latterly top unwieldly for any steed to bear him to battle. The 'king of the 
Desert’ (the familiar epithet applied to him by Akber) had a numerous progeny ; 
no less than thirty-four legitimate sons and daughters, who added new clans and 
new estates to the feudal association of Maroo : of these the most conspicuous 
are Govingurh and Pisangurh ; while some obtained settlements beyond its 
limits whk:h , became independent and bear the name of the* founders. Of these 
are Kishengurh and J^utlam in M^wa. • 

— — ' 

* Instead of being, as it imports, the “ascending,” (I) it should for ever, in both the houses of 
Maroo and' Mewar, signify “setting:” the pusillanimity of the one sunk Mewar, that of the 
®*ner^arwar# 

in Sanskrit, {CcdL in the dialect,) is tanlamount to Criemy the point of rising j — 
qhe rising sun.* • • 
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Oodi Sing died thirteen years after his inauguration on the cushion of Joda, 
and thirty-three after ‘the death of Maldeo. The manner of his death, as related 
in the biographical sketches termed ''Khedt^ affords such a specimen of supersti- 
tion and of Rajpoot manners that it would be improper to omit it. The naiTative 
is preceded by some reflections on the moral education of the Rahtore princes, 
and the wise^estraints imposed upon them under the vigilant control of chiefs 
of approved worth and fidelity ; so that, to use the words of the text, *^they 
often passed their twentieth year, ignorant of woman.'^ If the fat raja’ had 
ever known this hioral restraint, in his riper years he forgot it ; for although he 
had no less than twenty-seven queens, he cast the eye* of desire on the 
virgin-daughter of a subject, and that subject a Brahmin, 

If was on the raja’s return from court to his native ^land, that -he beheld the 
damsel, and he determined, notwithstanding the sacred character of her father 
and his own obligations as the dispenser of law and justice, to enjoy the object 
of his admiration. The Brahmin was an ‘ or votary of Aya-Mafa, 

whose shrine is at Bai-Bhilara. Tl^^se sectarians of Maroo, very different from 
'the abstinent Brahmins of Bengal, eat flesh, drink wine, and share in all the 
common enjoyments of life with the martial spirits around them. Whether the 
scruples of the daughter were likely to be easily overcome by her royal tempter, 
or whether the raja threatened force, the ^ Kheaf docs not inform us ; but as 
there was no other course by which the father could save her from pollution but 
by her death, he resolved to make it one of vengeance and horror. He dug a 
sacrificial pit, and baving slain his daughter, but her into fragments, and 
-mingling therewith pieces of flesh from bis own person, made the homa^ or 
burnt sacrifice to Aya Mata, and as the smoke and flames ascended, he 
pronounced an imprecation on the raja : “ Let peace be a stranger to him ! 
and in three pahars,* three days, and three yeajs, let me have revenge V’ Then 
*exclaiming, “ My future dwelling is the Dahi Baori /’’^ sprung into the flaming 
pit. The horrid tile was related to the raja, wh'^se imagination was haunted by 
the shade of the Brahmin ; and he expired at the assigned period, a prey to 
unceasing remorse. 

Superstition is sometimes made available for moral ends ^ and the shade of 
the Aya-punii Brahmin of Bhilara has been evoked, in subsequent ages, to 
restrain and lead unto virtue libidinous princes, when all other control has 
been unavailing. The celebrated Jeswnnt Sing, the g^^at grandson of Oodi, 
had an amour with the daughter of one of his civil officers, and <which he carri- 
ed on at the Dahi Baoru\ But the avenging ghost of the Brahmin interposed 

— ■ 

^ A pahar is Ir watch of the {day# al^out .three hours.? . . 

• t A reservoir excavated by one of the Dabi tribe. 
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bctweerr hfnr and his wishes. A dreadful straggle ensaed,' in which Jeswunt lost 
his setTses, and no effort could banish the irapression from his mind. The ghost 
persecuted his fancy, and! he was generally believed' to be possessed with a wick- 
ed’ spirit^, which, when exercised; was made to say he would only depart on tho 
self-sacrifice of a chief equal in dignity to Jeswunt. Nahur Khan, ^the tiger 
lord,’ chie^of the KoompawuUclan, who led the van. in all his baRles, immedia* 
tely offered his«head-ih expiation -for his prince-; and He had'no sooner express- 
ed this Ibyal determination, than the holy men who exercised the spirit, caused 
it t«(idescend into a' vessel of water, and having waved it thrfce round his-- head* 
they presented it to Nahur Ifthan who drank it off, and Jeswunt’s* senses were 
instantly restored’. This miraculbus transfer of -the ghost is implrcitly believed* 
by every chief of Rajasthan, by whom Nahur was called ‘the faithful of the 
faithful.’ Previous toadying,. he called his soiv, and imposed on him and his 
descendants, by the solemnity of an oath, the abjuration of the office of 
Purdhan^ or hereditary premier of Marwar, whose dignity involved* such a 
sacrifice andffrom that day, the Champawuts of Ahwa succeeded the Kbompa- 
wuts of Asope, who renounced' the first seat on the right for that on the left of 
their, princes^ 

We shall conclude the reign of Ocdi Sing with' the register of his issue from* 
the Book of Kings.’ It is by no means an unimportant document to such as 
aie interested in these singular communities, and essentially useful to those who* 
are called upon to interfere in their national concerns. Here we see the' 
affinities of the branch (sac/za) to the parent tree, which in one short century^ 
lias shaded the whole land’; and to which the independents of Kishengurh,. 
Roopnagurh, and Rutlam; as well as the feudal chiefs of Govingurh, Khyrwaj, 
and Pisangurh, all issues from Obdi Sing, look, for protection.. 

Issue of Raja Obdi Sing • 
r. Soor Sing, succeedbd. 

2; Akhiraj'.. 

3. Bugwandas ; had’ issue BuIIo, Gopaldas, Gbvindas who founded Govingurfb. 

4. Nururdas Y 

5. Sukut Smg ihad no issue attaining' eminence.. 

Bhoput 5 

7 * Dilput had four sons ; t. Muhesdas, whose son, Rutpa, founded Rtitlam 
2. Jesvj^nt Sirkg ; 3. Pertap Sing ; 4..Kunirain. 

Jaet bad four sons ; i. Hur Sing ; 2^ Umra ^ j; Kunniram ; 4. Praimrajj. 
^ whone dfescendants held lands in the tract called Fullati and Khypra. 

* Rutlam, Kishengurh, and Roopnagurh, are ^independent, and all ^un^er the ^separate 
protection of the British Government. • 
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9. Kishen, in S. 1663 (A.D. 1619), founded Kishengufh ; he had three aonsii 
^ Sehesmul, Jugmul, Bharmul, who had Hari §ing, who had Roop Sing# 
who founded Roopnagurli. 

20. Jeswunt, hi§ son Maun founded Manpurai his issue called Manioopa 
Joda. 

11. Kessoo feunded Pisangurh. 

12. Ratndas, 

13. Poorunmul, 

14. Madoodas,* 

15. Mohundas, No mention of them, f 

16. Keerut Sing, 

* 7 - 

And seventeen daughters not registered in the chronicle. 
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Accession of Raj Soor, — His military talents obtain hint honours, — Reduces Mdd 
Soortan of Sirohu — Commands against the King of Guzefat, Rattle df 
Dhundoca gained by the Raja,-^ Weatih and honours acquifed, — Gifts to the 
bards, '-•^Commanded against Umra Balecha, — Battle of the Rewa, — Slaye 
t^ Chdhan, — Fresh honours, — Raja Soor and his sort Guj * Sing aite/id the 
court of Jehaifgir, — The h^ir of Marwar invested with the sword by the 
Emperot^s own hands, — Escalade of Jhalore^ — Raja Guj attends Prince 
Khoorm against the Rana of Mewar, — Death of Raja Soor, — Maledictory 
pillar erected on the Nerbudda, — The Rahiore chiefs^ dissatisfaction at their 
lon% detention from their native land, — Raja Soor embellishes Jodhpur,—^ 
His issue, — Accession of Raj Guj, — Invested with the Rajaship of Boorhan^ 
pur, — Made Viceroy of the Dekhan, — The compliment paid to his contingent, 
— His various actions, — Receives the title of D\jL\i\i\x\r\n2L^ or barrier of the 
hosC — Causes of Rajpoot influence on the Imperial succession, — The Sultan 
Purvez and Khoorm^ sons of Rajpoot Princesses, — Intrigues of the Queens to 
secure the succession to their immediate offspring, — Prince Khoorm plots against 
his brother, — Endeavours to gain Guj ^ but fails, — The prince causes the chief 
adviser of Raja Guj to be assassinated, — Raja Guj quits the royal army , — 
Prince Khoorm assassinates his brother Purvez, — Proceeds to depose his father 
fehangir^ who appeals to the fidelity of the Rajpoot Princes, They rally round 
the throne^ and encounter the rebel army near Benares , — The Emperor slights 
the Rahtore Prince^ which proves nearly fatal to his cause, — The rebels de- 
.foaled, — Flight of Prince Khoorm, — Raj Guj slain on the Guzerat frontier , — 
His second son, Raja Jeswunt succeeds, — Reasons for occasional departure from 
the rules of primogeniture amongst the Rajpoots , — Umra, the elder, excluded 
the succession. — Sentence of banishment pronounced against him, — Ceremony 
^des-vatu, or ^exile^ described , — Umra repairs to the Mogul court, — Honours 
conferred upon him, — His tragical death, 

Soor Sing succeeded in S. 1651 (A.D. 1595). He was serving with the Im- 
perial forces ^t Lahore, where he bad commanded since S. ^1648, when intelli- 
gence teached him of his father^s death. His exploits an<J services were of the 
Riost brilliant iiature, and had obtained for him, even during his father^s life, the 
title of ‘Sowae Raja/ and a high grade amongst the dignitaries of the empire. 
He jvas ccvmmanded by Akber to reduce the arrogant prince of Sirohi, who, 
trusting to the natural strength of his mountainous country, still refused to 
^acknowledge a liege lord. This service well accorded with his private views, 
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for he had a feud with Kao Sbortair, which, according to the chronicle; 
he confipleteiy revenged. *^He avenged his feud with Soortan and plundered 
Sirohk The Kao had not a pallet le(ft tVy sleeps upon, but was obliged^ t?(y make 
a bed for his wives upoff the earth.^*’ This appears to have* humbled the Deora, 
“who, fn Ids pricfe; shot his arrows at the stfii'for dkring fo^sfiihe upon him.” 
Soortan accepted the Imperial firman in token of submission, and agreed to 
serve with a contingeirt of his hardy clansmen fn the* war then entrusted to» 
Raja Soor against the king of Guzerat, whx>se success- we shall relate in the 
simple language of the chronicle* : — “The Raja took the pan against the JjJing 
Mozifffur, with the title of viceroy of Guzerat. |The armies Wt at ©hundoca,. 
where a terrible conflict ensued. The Rahtores lost many valiant men, but the 
Shah was defeated, and lost all- the insignia of his greatness. He sent the spoil 
of seventeen thousand towns to the king, but kept a crore of drihs- for himself,, 
which be sent to Jodhpur, and therewith he enlarged the town and' fort. For 
this service Akber increased his munsub^ and sent him a sword„ with a khelat,. 
and a grant of fresh lands,’^ 

Raja Soor, it appears in the sequel, provrdied liberally for the bards ; for 
no less than ‘six lords of verse/ whose names are given, had in gift ;^i0yO0O' 
each of the spoils of Guzerat, as incentives to song. 

On the conquest of Guzerat, Raja Soor was or Jered to the Delchan. “He 
obeyed, and with thirteen thousand horse, ten large guns, and twenty elephants,, 
he fought three grand battles. On the Rewa (Nerbudda) he attacked Umra 
Balecha,* who had five thousand horse, whom he slew, and reduced all his 
country. For this service the king sent him a nobrd (kettle-drum), and con- 
ferred on him Dhar and its domain.” 

On Akber’s death and the accession of Jehangir Soor Sing attended at 
court with his son and heir, Guj Sing, whpm the king with his own hands 
invested with the sword, for his bravery in the escalade .of Jhafore,. which had 
been conquered by the monarch of Guzerat and added to his domain. The 
poet thus relates the event : “ Gujt was commanded against Behari Pathan ; 
his waf-trump sounded ; Arabudha heard and trembled. What took AHa^o-din 
years, Guj accomplished in three months ; he escaladed JhalindraJ sw’ord in; 
hand ; many a Rahtore of fame was killed, but he put to the sword seven thou- 
sand Pathans, \vhose spoils were sent to the king.” 

Raja Soor, it would appear, after the overthrow of the dynasty of Guzerat, 
remained at the capital, while his son and heir, Guj Sing, attended the king’s 
commands, and soon after the taking of Jbalore, was ordered with the Marwar 


* Balecha is one of the Chohan tribes, 
t Guj, ‘ the elephant.’ 
t Classical appellation of Jhalore. 
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contingent against Rana Umra of Mewar : it was at the very moment of its 
expiring liberties,* * * § for the chronicle merelj^adds, “ Kurmn agreed to serve the 
king, and Guj Sing returned to Tarragurh.f The king increased both his\wn 
munsub (^lignity) and that of his father, Raja Soor/' 

Thus the Rajpoot chronicler, solicitous only to record the fame of his own 
princes, does not deem it necessary to concern himself witj^ the agents 
conjoined with them, so that a stranger to the events of the period would 
imagine, from the high relief given to their actions, that the Rahtore princes 
commanded in all the great events described ; for instance, thaC just mentioned, 
iiivmving tlie submi^ision of the |^ana, when Raja Guj was merely one of the 
great leaders who accompanied the Mogul heir-apparent, Prince Khoorm, on 
this memorable occasion. In the Diary of Jehangir, the emperor, recording this 
event, does not even mention the Rahtore prince, though he does those of 
Kotah and Duttea, as the instruments by which Prince Khoorm carried on the 
negotiation from which we conclude that Raja Guj merely acted a military 
part in the grand army which then invaded Mewar. 

RajaSoor 4 icd in the Dekhan, in S. 1676 (A.D. 1620). He added greatly 
to the lustre of the Rahtore name, was esteemed by the emperor, and, a‘s the 
bard expresses it, His spear was frightful to the Southron.’^ Whether Raja Soor 
disapproved of the exterminating warfare carried on in these regions, or was 
exasperated at the unlimited service he was doomed to, which detained him 
from his native land, he, in his last mdments, commanded a pillar to be erected 
with a curse engraven thereon, imprecated upon any of his race who should 
once cross the Nerbudda. From his boyhood he had been almost an alien to 
his native land : he had accompanied his father wherever he led the aid of 
Maroo, was serving at Lahore at the period of his accession, and died far from 
th^ monuments of his fathers^ in the heart of the peninsula. Although the 
emperor was not ungrateful in his estimate of these services, — for Raja Soor 
held by patent no less than sixteen grand fiefs”§ of the empire, and with the 
title of Sowae raised above all the princes, his associates at court,— it was deem- 
ed no compensation for perpetual absence from the hereditary domain, thus 


* The chronicle says» “ In S. 1669 (A.D. 1613), the king fermed an army against the Rana;” 
which accord? exactly with the date in the emperor’s own memoirs, 

t Ajmeer, of which the citadel is styled Tarragurh. 

t Sec Annals of Mewar, Vo. I. reference list. 

§ Of these, nine were the subdivisions of his native dominions, styled. **The Nine Castle 
of Maroo f ’ for on becoming pne of the great feudatories of the empire, he made a formal 
surrender of ^ese, receiving them again by grant, renewed on every lapse, with all the 
cerem#iies of ihvestiture and relief. Five were in Guzerat, one in Malwa, and one in the 
Pekhan. We see tlxat thirteen thousand horse was the contingent of Marwar for the lands 

thus held. 
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abandoned to the management of servants. The great vassals, his clansmen, 
participated in this dissatisfaction, separated from their wives, families, and 
estates ; for to them the pomp of Imperial greatness, or the sunshine of 
court-favour, was as nothing when weighed against the exercise of their influence 
within their own cherished patrimony. The simple fare of the desert was dearer 
to the R!ihtor| than all the luxuries of the Jmperial bai^quet, which he turned 
from with disgust to the recollection of * the green pulse of Mundawur,' or his 
favourite ra^rf\ or ‘ mai;?e porridge,^ the prime dish with the Rahtore. These 
minor, associations conjoined with greater evils to increase the fnal de pays^ of 
whose influence no human being is more suscej^tible than th€ brave Rajpobl! 

Raja Soor greatly added to the beauty of his capital, and left several works 
which bear his name ; amongst them, not the least useful in that arid region, is 
the lake called the Soor Sagur^ or ‘ Warrior’s Sea/ which irrigates the gardens on 
its margin. He left six sons and seven daughters, of whose issue we have 
no account, viz. Guj Sirtg, his successor ; Subbul Sing, Beerundeo, Bejoy 
Sing, Pertap Sing, and Jeswunt Sing. 

Raja Guj, who succeeded his father in A.D. 1620, was born at Lahore, 
and.^e te^ka of investiture found him in the royal camp at Boorhanpur. The 
bearer of it was Darab Khan, the son of the Khankhana, or premier noble 
of the emperor’s court, who, as the Imperial proxy, girt Raja Guj with the 
sword. Besides the ‘nine castle’ {Nokotee Marwar)^ his patrimony, his patent 
contained a grant of ‘seven divisions’ of * Guzerat, of the district of Jhulaye 
in Dhoondar ; and what was of more consequence to hii% though of 
less intrinsic value, that of Musaoda in Ajmeer, the heir-loom of his 
house. Besides these marks of distinction, he received the highest proof 
of confidence in the elevated post of viceroy of the Dekhan ; and, as a 
special testimony of Imperial favour, the ^Rahtore cavaliers composing 
his contingent were exempted from the dagh^ that ^is, having their steeds 
branded with the Imperial signet. His elder son, Umra Sing, served with 
his father in all his various battles, to the success of which his conspicuous 
gallantry on every occasion contributed. In the sieges and battles of Kir- 
kigurh, Golconda, Kelena, Pernala, Gujungurb, Asair and Satarra, the Rahto- 
res had their full share of glory, which ^jbtained for their leader the title of 
Dulthumna^ or ‘bafrier of the host.’ We have already* remarked the direct 
influence which the Raypoot princes had in the succession to the Imperial 
dignity, consequent upon the intermarriage of their daughtcrs^with the crown 
and the various interests arising therefrom. Sultan Purvez, the elder son, and 
heir of Jehangir, was the issue of a princess of Marwar, while the *s#eon4 son, 


* See. Vol. 1. reference list. 
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Khoorm, as his name Imports, was the son of a Cuchwaha* princess of Amber. 
Being the offspring of polygamy, and variously educated, these princes ♦were 
little disposed to consider consanguinity as a bond of natural union ; and 
their respective mothers, with all the ambition of their race, thought of nothing 
but obtaining the diadem for the head of their children. With either ,of these 
rival queens, the royal children who were not her own, had no afflnity with her 
or hers, and these feelings were imparted from the birth to ^ their issue, and 
thus it too often happened that the heir of the throne was looked upon with 
an*^envious eye, ^as a bar to be removed at all hazards. This eviral most 
neutralized the great advantages derived from intermarriage with the indige- 
nous races of India ; but it was one which would have ceased with polygamy. 
Khoorm felt his superiority ovy his elder brother, Purvez, in all but the 
a*ccidental circumstance of birth. He was in every respect a better man, and 
a braver and more successful soldier ; and, having his ambition thus early 
nurtured by the stimulants administered by Bheem of Mewar, and the intrepid 
Mohabet,t he determined to remove this barrier between him and the crown. 
His views were first developed whilst leading the armies in the Dekhan, and 
he communicated them to Raja Guj of Marwar, who held the post of honour 
next the prince, and solicited his aid to place him on the throne. Gratitude 
for the favours heaped upon him by the king, as well as the natural bias to 
Purvez, made the Raja turn a deaf eajr to his application. The prince tried 
to gain his point through Govjndas, a Rajpoot of the Bhatti tribe, one of the 
foreign noblds of Maroo, and confidential adviser of his prince ; but, as the 
annals say, “Govindas reckoned no one but his master and the king.^^ Frus- 
trated in this, Khoorm saw no hopes of 'success but by disgusting the Rah- 
tores, and he caused the faithful Govindas to be assassinated by Kishen Sing 
on which Raja Guj, in disgust, •threw up his post, and inarched to his native 
land. From the assassination of Purvez, which soon followed, the deposal 
of his father appeared but a step ; and Khoorm had collected means, which 
he deemed adequate to the design, when Jehangir appealed to the fidelity of 
the Rajpoots, to support him against filial ingratitude and domestic treason : 
and, in their general obedience to the call, they afforded a distinguished 
proof of the operation of the ^first principle, Gadi-ccvdn^ allegiance to 
the throne, often obeyed without reference to the worth of its occupant. The 
princes of Marwar, Amber, Kotah, and Boondi put tfiemselves at the head 

t * and Khoorm are synonimous terms for the race which rules Amber, — the Tortoise 

of Rajifthanjs^ 

t A Kajpoot of the Rana’s house, converted to the faiths 

$ This wds the founder of Kishengurh ; for this iniquitous service he was made an indeo 
pen^nt Raja in the town which he erected. His descendant is now an ally by treaty with 

Bntish government. 
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‘of their household retainers Oh this occasion, which furnishes : confirmation 
of a^remark already made, that the respecti^ annals of the states of Rajasthan 
so rarely embrace the contemporaneous events of the rest, as to^ead to the 
•conclusion,’that by the single force of each state this Tcbellion was put down. 
This renpark will be further exemplified from the anni^ls4)f JBoo«di. 

Jehangir Vas so pleased with the «edl df the Rah tore prince, — alarmed as 
be was at the advance of the rebels,— that he not only took him %y the hand, 
but what is most unusual, kissed it. When the assembled ..princes came in sight 
of the' rebels, near Benares, the emperor gave the htrok^ wanguard, t<v the 
Cutchwaha prince, the Mirza Raja of Amber. Whether this was t point of 
policy, to secure bis acting against prince Khoorm, who was born of this 
'race, or merely, as the Marwar annals state, because he brought the greater 
number into the field, is immaterial ; but it was very nearly fatal iubs cons^ 
^quences : for the proud Rahtore, indignant at the insiilt offered to him in thus 
bestowing the post of honour, which was his right, upon thcfcjival race of 
Amber, furled his banners, separated from the royal army, and determined to 
be a quiet spectator of the result. But for the impetuous Bheem of Mewar, 
ithe adviser of Khoorm, he might that day h^ive been emperor of India. He 
sent a taunting message to Raja Guj, either to join their cause or “draw their 
swords.” The Rahtores overlooked the neglect of the king in the sarcasm of 
one of their own tribe ; and Bheem wa$ slain, Govindas avenged, the rebellion 
(quelled, and Khoorm put to flight, chiefly by |he Rahtores and Haras, 

In S. 1694 (A.D. 1638), Raja Guj was slain in an expedition into Guxerat ; 
tout whether in the fulfilment of the king's commands, or in the chastisement 
•of freebooters on his own southern frontier, the chronicles do not inform 
JUS. He left a distinguished name in the annals of bis country, and two 
vvaliant sons, Umra and Jeswunt, to raaintaiti it : another son^ Achil, die3 ia 
finfancy. 

The second son, Jeswunt, succeeded, and furnishes another of many in- 
stances in the annals of Rajpootana, of the rights of primogeniture being set 
;aside. This proceeded from a variety of motives, sometimes merely paternal 
:iiffection, sometimes incapacity in the child ^to head fifty thousand Rahtores,* 
;and sometimes, as in the present instance, a dangerous turbulence and over- 
tboiling impetubsky in the individual, which despised all re8traitit«u While 
thefe wns an enemy against whom to exert it, Umra was conspicuous for his 
gallantry, and in all his father’s wars in the south, was ever foremost in the 
battle. His daring spirit collected around him those of his own i^ce^ all^: in 
mind, as connected by blood, whose actions, in periods of peace, the 
subjects of eternal cemplaiot to> bis father, who was ultimately compif^td to 
bxcltide Urtna from his inheritance. 
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In the month' of Bysak, S. 1690 (A. D 1 1634:); fiV^ years before the death of 
Raja Guj, in' a convocation of ail the fetidhlity of Afaroo, sentence of excltjsiorit 
from the succession- waS' pronounced upon Umra, accompanied by. the solemn^ 
aaid seldom* practised rite of Des-mioh or exile. This ceremony, which is- 
raorkedl as a day of mourning in the calendar,- was attended with all the 
eircuiwstances of funefal pomp: As soom as the* sentence waS pronounced, 
that his* birth^right was forfeited and assigned to his junior brother, and that 
he ceased, to be a subject of Maroo^ the khelat of banishment was brought 
consisting of sable vestments, in which* he was clad^ ; a sable shield was 
hung upon his back, and a swor 4 of the same hue girded round, him ; a black 
horse was* then led out, being mounted on which, he- was^ commanded; though* 
not in anger, to depart whitlier he- listed’ beyond the limits of Marop^ 

Umra went not alone ; numbers of each clan, whb had always regarded 
him as their future lord, voluntarily partook of his exile. He repaired .to 
the imperial court ; and although the emperor approved and sanctioned' 
his banishment, he employed him; His gallantry soon won. him* the title- 
of Rao and- the munsub of a leader of three thousand, with the grant of 
Nagorc as an- independent donwwn^ to* be held directly from- the crown. But 
tiie same arrogant and uncontrollable spirit which lost him his birth-right, 
fvrouglrt his days to- a tragical conclusion. He absented himself for a fort- 
night from' court, hunting the- boar ctf the tiger, his only recreation. The- 
emperor (Shah. Jehan) reprimanded him for neglecting his duties, and 
threatened him with* a fine. Umra proudly replied, that he had only gone 
to hunt, and as for a fine, he observed, putting his hand upon. his> sword, that 
was his sole wealth. 

The little contrition which this reply evinced, determined the king to* 
enforce the fkre, and the paymaster-general, Sallabut Khan,^ was sent to Umra^s. 
quarters to demand its payment. It was refused, and the observations made by 
the Syud not suiting the temper of Umra, he unceremoniously desired him. to> 
depart. The emperor, thus insulted in the person of his officer,, issued a man- 
date for Uitira’s instant appearance. He obeyed ; and having reached the aum- 
kkas^ or grartid divaiT,. beheld the king,, “whose eyes were red with, anger,” with* 
Salhibut in the act of addressing him. Inflamed with, passion^at the recollection; 
«>f the injurious language he had just received, perhaps- at Jhe king’s confirma- 
tioa of hts* exclusion, from Mar war, he unceremoniously passed the Onrahs of 
fcve and seven tteusand, as if to address the king ; when*, with a dagger concealed 

* SWTabut Khan Blikshee; he- is called.. The office of Biikshee* is not only one’ of 
payma$ier (as Jit implies), but of inspcctioni and audit. We can readily- imagine, with such- 
as he had; to muster and pay, his post was more- honourable than secure, especially 
With such; a hand as wiis headed byUmra^ t^ady to take offence' if the wind but dkplac^^ 
Jhdr moustache. The annals declare that Umra had a feud with, Sallabut d^mlesa* 

•or no better reason than that he fulfilled the trust reposed in him by the eragiroc.. 
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in his sleeve, he stabbed Sallabut to the heart. Drawing his sword, he made a 
blo%at the king, which descending on the pillar, shivered the weapon in pieces. 
The king abandoned his throne and fled to the interior apartment. All was 
uproar and confusion. Umra continued the work of death, indifferent upon 
whom hi^ blows fell, and five Moghul chiefs of eminence had fallen, when his 
brother-in-law, •'Urjoon Gore, under pretence of cajoling him, inflicted a mortal 
wound, though he continued to ply his dagger until he expired. To avenge his 
death, his retainers, headed by Bulloo Champawut and Bhao Khoompawut, put 
on the‘ir saffron garments^ and a fresh carnage ensued within the loll kellah.lt^ To 
use the words of their native bard, “The pillar^of Agra bear testimony to their 
deeds, nor shall they ever be obliterated from the record of time ; they made 
their obeisance to Umra in the mansions of the sun.” The faithful band was 
cut to pieces ; and hiff wife, the princess of Boondi, came in person and carried 
away the dead body of Umra, with which she committed herself to the flames. 
The Bokhara gate by which they gained admission, was built up, and hencefor- 
ward known only as “Umra Sing's gate f arid in proof of the strong impression 
made by this event,! it remained closed through centuries, until opened 
in 1809 by Capt. Geo. Steell, of the Bengal engineers. { 


* The place within the citadel {kellah^, built of red {loll) freestone. 

t It may be useful to record such facts, by the way of contrast with the state^policy of the 
west, and for the sake of observing that which would actuate the present paramount power 
of India should any of its tributary princes defy them^as Umra did that of the Tmircrsal 
potentate of that country. Even these desjwts borrowed a lesson of mercy from the I^jpoot 
system, which does not deem treason hereditary, nor attaints a whole Tine for the fault of one 
tinworthy link. Shah Jehan, instead of visiting the sins of the father on the son, installed him in 
his fief of Nagore. This son was Rae Sing ; and it devolved to his children and grand-children, 
(i) until Indur Sing, the fourth in descent, was expelled by the head' of the Rahtores, who in the 
weakness of the empire, re-annexed Nagore to Jodhpur. But perhaps we have not hitherto 
dared to imitate the examples set us by the Moghul and even by the Mahratta ; not having suffi- 
cient held of the affections of the subjected to venture merciful ; and thence our vengeance, 
like the bolt of heaven, sears the very heart of our enemies. Witness the many chieftains ejected 
from their possessions ; from the unhallowed league against the Rohillas, to that last act of des- 
truction at Bhurtpoor, w'here, as arbitrators, we acted the part of the lion in the fable. Our pre- 
sent attitude, however, is so commanding, that we can afford to display the attribute of mercy ; 
and should unfortunately, its action be required in Rajpootana, let it lie ample, for there its 
greatful influence is understood, and it will return, like the dew^s of heaven, upon ourselves. But 
if we are only'to regulate our political action by the apprehension of danger, it must one day 
recoil upon us in awful retribution. Our system is filled with evil to the governed, where 
a fit of bile in ephemeral political agents, may engender a quarrel leading to the overthrow 
of a dominion of ages.* ^ 

X Since these i^marks were written, Captain Steell related to the amhnr a singular anecdote 
connected wdth the aboVe circumstance. While the works of degiolition was proceeding* 
'Capt. S. wsts urgently warned by the native of the danger he incurred inrfhe operation, from 
a denunciation on the closing of the gate, that it should thenceforward be guarded by a hug® 
serpent — when suddenly, the destruction of the gate being nearly completed, a large Cobra- 
di-capella rushed between his legs, as if in fulfilment of the anatnema.*. Qpt. S. for- 
tunately escaped without injury. . , ^ 

(1) Namely, Hali Sing, his sori Anop^Sing, hist son Indur Sing, his son Mokum Sing* This 
lineal descendant of Raja Gnj, and the rightful heir to the ‘ cushion of Joda/ has dwindle into 
one of the petty or lor^s of Marwar. The system is of eternal vicMsitudes^ amidst 
whidn the germ of reproduction never perishes. • - ..... 
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Raja Jeswuni moutiis the gadi of Martoar. — His mother a prj^ncess of 
MeWar,---He is a patron of science*--^ His first service in %Gondwana . — 
Prince Dara appointed regent of the empire by his father^ Shah Jehan , — 
Appoints Jeswunt viceroy in Mativa. — Rebellion of Arungnebe^ who 

^spires to the crown, — -Jeswunt appointed generalissimo of the arnly sent 
to oppose him.— Battle of Ihttekabad, a drawn battle,— Jeswunt retreats , — 
Heroism of Rao Rutna of Rutlam, — Arungzebe proceeds towards Agra.^— 
Battle of fajow, — Rajpoots overpowered. — Shah Jehan deposed,— Arungzebe^ 
now emperor^ pardons Jeswunt^ and summons him to the presence, — -Com- 
mands him to join the army formed against Shuja. — Battle of Cadjwa , — • 
Conduct of Jeswunt.— Betrays Arungzebe and plunders his camp, — Forms a 
junction luith Bara. — This princess inactivity, — Arungzebe invades Marwar . — 
Detaches Jeszuunt from Bara, — Appointed viceroy of Guzerat. — Sent to 
serve in the Bekhan. — Enters into Sevaji's designs. — Plans the death of 
Shaista Khan, the kin^s lieutenant. — Obtains his office. — Superseded by the 
Prince of Amber, — Re-appointed to the army of the. Bekhan, — Stimulates 
Prince Moazzim to rehellion. — Superseded by Delire Khan. — Jeswunt tries to 
cut him off, — Removed from the Bekhan to Guzerat. — Outwitted hy the 
kmg. — Ordered against the rehellious Afghans of CabuL— Jeswunt leaves his 
son, Prithwi Sing, in charge of Jodhpur. — Prithwi Sing commanded to court 
by Arungzebe, who gives him a poisoned robe, — His death. — Character. — The 
tidings reach Jeswunt at Cabui, and cause his death. — Character of Jesivunt, 

* Anecdotes illustrative of Rfihtore character. — Nahur Khan. — His exploits 
with the tiger, and against Soortan of Sarohi. 

Raja Jeswunt, who obtained, by the banishment of Umra, the ‘cusliion* 
of Marwar, was born of a princess of Mewar ; and although this circum- 
stance is not reported to have influenced the change of succession, it will 
be borne in mind that, throughout Rajpootana, its princes regarded a con- 
nection with the Rana^s family as a primary honour. « 

“Jeswunt*(says the Bardai) was unequalled amongst the princes of his time. 
Stupidity and ignorance were banished ; and science flourished where h« 
ruled : many were the books composed under his auspicesl* 

The soijth continued to be the arena in which the material Rajpoot 
sought renown, and the emperor had only rightly to understand his character 
to turn the national emulation to account 6hah Jehan^ in the language of th^ 
<ihromcler, ‘‘became a stave tb the seraglio,” and sent his sons, as viceroys, 
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togovernr the grand chvisibns of the empire. The first service of Jeswiint 
was jn the war of Gondwanoi when he led a body Composed of ‘‘twenty- 
two different cantingjBnts” iw the army imder JIrungzebe. In this^ and various 
other services (to enumerate which woufii be ter gO“ over the ground alheady 
passed),*, the Rahtores were conspicuous. Jeswunt played w comparatively 
subordinate pmt, until the illness of the emperotJ, kr A, D. 1658, when his^ 
elder son D^ra was invested with the- powers of regent *PHnce Bara increas- 
ed the fmmud of Jeswunt Co a leader of ‘five thoosand,’ and nomimieed him' 
his viceroy in Malwa, ^ 

In the struggle for empire amongst the sbns of Shah* Jehan, consequent 
upon this illness, the importance of the Rajpoot princes and the fid-elity we 
have often had occasion to depict, were exhibited hr the strongest light. 
While Raja Jey Sing was comtnarKled to oppose prince Shuja, who advanced 
from his viceroyalty of Bengal, Jeswunt was entrusted with means to quash the 
designs of Arungzebe, then commanding m the south, who had long dbaked, 
under the garb of hypocrisy and refigion, views upon the empire. 

The Rahtore prince was declared generalissimo of the army destined to 
oppose Arungzebe, and he marched from Agra at the head of the united con- 
tingents of Rajpootana, besides the imperial guards, a force which, to use the 
hyperbole of the ba*d, “made Shesnag writhe in agony.” Jeswunt marched 
towards the Nerbudda, and had encamped his army in a position fifteen miles^ 
south of Oojein, when tidings reached him of his opponent's approach. In that 
field on which the emperor erected a town subsequently designated Futtehabad^ 
or‘atodeof victory,' Jeswunt, awaited his foes. The battle whiqh ensued, 
witnessed and so circumstantially related by Bernier, as has been already noticed 
in this work,f was lost by the temerity of the Rahtore commander-in-chief,, 
who might have crushed the rebellious hopes of*Arungzebe, to whom he pur- 
posely gave time to effect a junction with his brother Morad, from the vain- 
glorious desire “ to conquer'two princes at once." Dearly did he pay for his 
presumption ; for he had given time to jthe wily prince to sow intrigues in his 
camp, which“were disclosed as soon as the battle joined, * when "the Moghul 
horse deserted and left him at the head of his thirty thousand Rajpoots, deem- 
ed^ however, by their leader and themselves, sufficient against any odds. ‘^Jes- 
wunti spear in* hand^ mounted his steed Maboob\ and charged the imperial 
brotba^a 5 thousand* Moslems fell in the onset, which cost sevjntwi hundred 

Rahtores, besides Gehlotes, Haras, t Gores, and some Of evay of 

r* — — — — - 

Th« rtew i^aiatl^a of F^nshtj^s History, by Lieut. Col, Br|g«s, a w’brlc fciuch w^e<l» 
may be referr«d|it<>Iby Ihbitwfo wish to seo tho opinioR of the prince wtheif 

Rajpoot vassalagci 

$ See Kotah aiwala, that that princa thd brothers all jfi#I M 

cama^, ^ . v -f.c 
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R.ajwam. Arang^and . Motad otiJy escaped because tkeir days were not yet 
numbered. Maboob and his rid^ were covered with blood ; Jesob lookec^like 
a famisbad lion, and like ope he netinquisbed bis prey.” The bard is fully con* 
firmed nn kis relation of the day; both by the Moghul historian and by Bemier« 
who says, that notwithstanding the immense wtperiority of the imperial^ princes, 
aided by a numerous artillery served by Frenchmen, night alotti put a stop to 
the contest of science, numbers, and artillery, against Rajpoot courage* Both 
armies remained on the field of battle, and though we have no notice of jthe 
an^dote related by the first translator of Ferishta, who makes JeswuPt in 
bravado drive his^car round the field,” it is certain that Arungzebe was too 
politic to renew the combat, or mplest the retreat which took place next day 
towards his native dominions. Although, for the sake of alliteration, the hard 
especially singles out the Gehl&tes and Gores^ the tribes of Mewar and Seopur, 
all and every tribe was engaged ; and if the Rajpoot ever dared to mourn the 
fall of kindred in battle, this day should have covered every house with the 
emblems of grief ; for it is stated by the Moghul historian that fifteen thousand 
fell, chiefly Rajpoots. This was one of the events glorious to the Rajpoot, 
shewing his devotion to whom fidelity (swamdherma) had been pledged, — the 
aged and enfeebled emperor Shah Jehan, whose “ salt they ate,” — against all 
the temptations offered by youthful ambition. It is forcibly contrasted with the 
conduct of the immediate household troops of the emperor, who, even in the 
moment of battle, worshipped the rising sun, whilst the Rajpoot sealed his faith 
in his blood ; and none more liberally than the brave Haras of Kotah and 
Boondi. The annals of no nation on eacth can furnish such an example, as an 
entire family, six royal brothers, stretched on the field, and all but one in death,* 

Of all the deeds of heroism performed on this day, those of Rutna of Rutlam, 
by*universal consent, are pre-eminent, and ‘‘ are wreathed into immortal rhyme 
by the bard” in the Rao Rutna,\ He also was a Rahtore, the great grand- 
son of Oodi Sing, the first Raja of Maroo ; and noWy did he shew that the 
Rahtore • blood had not degenerated on the fertile plains of Malwa. If aught 
were wanting jto complete the fame of this memorable day, ^yhich gave, empire 
to the scourge of Rajpootana, it is found in the conduct of Jeswunt's queen, 
who, as related, J shut the gates of his capital on her fugitive lord, though 
he “ brought* back his shield” and his honour. 

Aruagze^, on Jqswunt’s retreat, entered the capital Malwa in triumph, 
whence, wjth ill the celerity requisite io success, he pursued his march on the 
capital At the village of Jajow, thirty miles south of Agfa, the fidelity of the 

y ^ ' T - ^ 

S«(B Koti^ annals, whieb state that tkAt prince and five brothel^ all in this fi^d bf feariiage. 
t presented by Ike Anthior to Ihe Royal A^tic tkp 

t See Vel. L reference list. 
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Rajpoots again formed a barrier between the aged king and the treason of his 
son ^ but it served no other purpose than to illustrate this fidelity. The Rajpoots 
were overpowered, Dara was driven from the regency, and the aged emperor 
deposed. 

Arungzebe, soon after usurping the throne, sent, through the prince of Amber, 
his assurance$«of pardon to Jeswunt, and a summons to the presence, preparatory 
to joining the army forming against his brother Shuja, advancing to vindicate 
his claims to empire. The Rahtore, deeming it a glorious occasion for revenge, 

f 

obeyed, and communicated to Shuja his intentions. The hostile armies at 
Kujwa, thirty miles north of Allahabad. On tiie first onset, Jeswunt, wheeling 
about with his Rahtore cavaliers, attacked the rear-ward of the army under 
prince Mohammed, which he cut to pieces, and plundering the imperial camp 
(left unprotected), he deliberately loaded his camels with the most valuable 
effects, which he despatched under part of the force, and leaving the brother to 
a contest, which he heartily wished might involve the destruction of both, he 
followed the cortege to Agra. Such was the panic on his appearance at that 
capital, joined to the rumours of Arungzebe's defeat, which had nearly happened, 
that the wavering garrison required only a summons to have surrendered, when 
he might have released Shah Jehan from confinement, and with this “ tower of 
strength^^ have rallied an opposition fatal to the prince. 

•That this plan suggested itself to Jeswunt's sagacity we cannot doubt ; but 
besides the manifest danger of locking of his army within the precincts of a 
capital, if victory was given to Arungzebe, he had other reasons for not halting at 
Agra. All his designs were concert with prince Dara, the rightful heir to the 
throne, whom he had instructed to hasten to the scene of action ; but ^hile 
Jeswunt remained hovering in the rear of Arungzebe, momentarily expecting the 
junction of the prince, the latter loitered on the« southern frontier of Marw^ar, 
and thus lost, for ever, the crown within his grasp. Jeswunt continued his route 
to his native dominions, and had at least the gratification of housing the spoils, 
even the regal tents, in the castle of Joda. Dara tardily formed a junction at 
Mairta ; but the critical moment was lost, and Arungzebe, who ha(i crushed 
Shuja’s force, rapidly advanced, now joined by many of the Rajpoot princes, to 
overwhelm this last/emnant of opposition. The crafty Arungzebe, however, 
who always^ preferred stratagem to the precarious issue of arms* addressed a 
letter to Jeswunt, not only assuring him of his entire forgiveoess, but offering the 
viceroyalty of Guzerat, if he would withdraw his support from Dara, and remain 
neuter in the contest. Jeswunt accepted the condition, and agreed to lead the 
Rajpoot contingents, under prince Moazzim in the war against Sevaji, betft on 
reviving the independence of Mahrashtra. From the conduct again pursued by 
the Rahtore, we have a right to infer that he only abandoned Dara because,' 
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though possessed af many qualities which endeared him to the Rajpoot, besides 
his title to the throne, he wanted these virtues necessary to ensure success 
against his energetic brother. Scarcely had Jeswunt reached the Dekhan wheS he 
opened a communication with Sevaji, planned the death of the king^s lieutenant, 
Shaista Khan, on which he hoped to have the guidance of the army, and the young 
viceroy. Arungzebe received authentic intelligence of this plot,^and ttie share 
Jeswunt had in it ; but he temporized, and even sent letters of congratulation on 
l)is succeeding to the coinmand-in-chief. But he soon superseded him by .Raja Jey 
vSin^of Amber, who brought the war to a conclusion by the capture of §evaji. 
The tionour attending this exploit was, however, soon exchanged for disgrace ; 
for when the Amber prince found that the tyrant had designs upon the life of 
his prisoner, for whose safety he had pledged himself, he connived at his escape. 
Upon this, Jeswunt was once more declared the emperor’s lieutenant, and soon 
inspired prince Moazzim with designs, which again compelled the king to super- 
sede him, and Delire Khan was declared general in chief. He reached Arunga- 
bad, and the night of his arrival would have been his last, but he received 
intimation and rapidly retreated, pursued by the prince and Jeswunt to the 
Nerbudda. The emperor saw the necessity of removing Jeswunt from this 
dangerous post, and he sent him the firman as viceroy of Guzerat, to which he 
commanded him to repair without delay. He obeyed, reached Ahmedabad, 
and found the king had outwitted him and his successor in command; he, there- 
fore, continued his course to his native dominions, where he arrived in S. 1726 
(A.D. 1670.) 

The wily tyrant had, in all these changes, used every endeavour to circum- 
vent Jeswunt, and, if the annals are correct, was little scrupulous as to the means. 
But the Raja was protected by the fidelity of bis kindred vassalage. In the 
words of the bardic chronicler, ‘‘^The Aswapati* Arung, finding treachery in 
vain, put the collar of simulated friendship round his neek, and sent him 
beyond the Atfok to die.” 

The emperor saw that the only chance of counteracting Jeswunt^s inveterate 
hostility was to employ him where he would be least dangerous. He gladly 
availed himself of a rebellion amongst the Afghans of Cabul ; and with many 
promises of favour to himself and ffis family, appointed him to the chief com- 
mand, to lead»his turbulent Rajpoots against the equally turbulent and almost 
savage Afghans. Leaving his elder son, Pirthwi Sing, in charge of his ancestral 
domains, with hft wives, family, and the chosen bands of Maroo, Jeswunt depart- 
ed for the land of the ‘ barbarian,’ from which he was destined never to return. 

Itfis relatfid, in the chronicles af Maroo, that Arungzebe having commanded 

* The cbmmdn ephhet of the Islamite cm perorsj in the dialect of the bard, is Asputf 
citssically ‘ lord Off Iwirses.* 
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the attendance at court of Jeswunt’s heir, he obeyed, and was received not only 
witK the distinctions which were his due, btit with the most specious courtesy i 
that one day, with unusual familiarity, the king desired him to advance, and 
grasping firmly his folded Jiands {the usual attitude of deference) in one of his 
own, said, “Well, Rahtore, it is told me you possess as nervous an arm as your 
father j what* can you do now “ God preserve your majesty,” replied the 
Rajpoot prince, “ when the sovereign of mankind lays the hand of protection on 
the meanest of, his subjects, all his hopes realized ; but when he condescends to 
take both of mine, I feel as if I could conquer the world.” His vehemeiVf and 
animated gesture gave full force to his words, ifnd Arungzebe quickly exclaimed, 
'‘Ah 1 here is another Khootun,” (the term he always applied to Jeswunt) ; yet, 
affecting to be pleased with the frank boldness of his speech, he ordered him a 
splendid dress, which as customary, he put on, and having made his obeisance^ 
left the presence in the certain assurance of exaltation. 

That day was his last !— he was taken 111 soon after reaching his quarters, 
and expired in great torture, and to this hour his death is attributed to the 
poisoned robe of honour presented by the king.* 

Prithwi Sing was the staff of his father’s age, and endowed with all the qualities 
required to lead the swords of Maroo. His death, thus reported, cast a blight 
on the remaining days Of Jeswunt, who, in this cruel Stroke, saw that his mortal 
foe had gone beyond him in revenge. The sacrifice of Prithwi Sing followed 
by the death of his only remaining sons, Jugguj^Sing and Dulthumun, from the 
ungenial climate of Cabul, and grief soon closed the existence of the veteran 
Rahtore. He expired amidst the mountain of the north, without an heir to 
his revenge, in S. 1737 (A. I). i 6 Hx), having ruled the tribes of Maroo fur 
two and forty years. In this year, death released Arungzebe from the greacebt 
terrors of his life; for the illustrious Sevaji and* Jeswunt paid the debt to nature 
within a few months of each other. Of the Rahtore^ we may use the words of 
the biographer of his contemporary, Rana Raj Sing of Mewar: “Sighs never 
ceased flowing from Arung's heart while Jeswunt lived.” 

The life of Jeswunt Sing is one of the most extraordinary in the annals of 
Rajpootana, and a full narrative of it w^Id afford a perfect and deeply inter- 
esting picture of ihe history and manners of the period. Had his abilities, which 
Were far abov^ mediocrity, been commensurate with his power, credit^ and 
courage, he might, with the concurrent aid of the many powerful ettemies of 

^ * This mode of being rid of enemies is firmly believed by the Rajpoots, and several other 

instances of it are recorded in this work. Of course, it must Ije by porous al>sorption ; and m 
fk where only a thin tunic is worn next the skin, much mischiel^might Ije 

though It IS difficult to understand how death could be accomplished. That th * belief is 
ancient date, we have only to recall the^tory of Hercules put into doggerel by Pope : 

— -“lie whom Dejanira 

“ Wrapped in the envenomed shirt, and set on fire.” 
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Arungzebe, have overturned the Moghul throne. Throughout the long period 
of two and forty years, events of ijjagnitude crowded upon each other, from the 
period of his first contest with Arungzebe, in the battle of the Nerbudda, to^his 
conflicts with the Afghans amidst the snows of Caucasus. Although Rahtore 
had a preference amongst the sons of Shah Jehan, esteeming the frank Dara 
above the crafty Arungzebe, yet he detested the whole race as ifiimical to the 
religion and the independence of his own ; and he only fed the hopes of any 
of the brothers, in their struggles for empire, expecting that they would end 
in ruin of all. His blind arrogance lost him the battle of the Nerbudda, 
and the supineness fif Dara prevented his reaping the fruit of his treachery 
at Kujwa. The former event, as it reduced the means and lessened the fame 
of Jeswunt, redoubled his hatred to the conqueror. Jeswunt neglected ilo 
opportunity which gave a chance of revenge. Impelled by this motive, more 
than by ambition, he never declined situations of trust, and in each he dis- 
closed the ruling passion of his mind. His overture to Sevaji (like himself 
the implacable foe of the Moghul), against whom he was sent to act ; his daring 
attempt to remove the imperial lieutenants, one by assassination, the other by 
open force ; his inciting Moazzim, whose inexperience he was sent to guide, 
to revolt against his father, are some among the many signal instances of 
JeswLint’s thirst for vengeance. The emperor, fully aware of this hatred, yet 
compelled from the force of circumstances to dissemble, was always on the 
watch to counteract it, and the artifices this mighty king had recourse to in 

t 

order to conciliate Jeswunt, perhaps to throw him off his guard, best attest the 
dread in which he held him. Alternately he held the viceroyalty of Guzerat, 
of the Dekhan, of Malwa, Ajmeer, and Cabul (where he died), either directly 
of the king, or as the king\s lieutenant, and second in command under one 
of Ihe princes. But he used aii these favours merely as- stepping-stones to 
the sole object of his life. Accordingly, if Jeswunt’s character had been drawn 
by a biographer of the court, viewed merely in the light of a great vassal of 
the empire, it would have reached us marked with the stigma of treachery in 
every trust reposed in him ; but, on the other hand, when we reflect on the 
character of the king, the avowed enemy of the Hindu faith, we only see in 
Jeswunt a prince putting all to hazard in its support. He ^ had to deal with 
one who pLaced him in these offices, not from personal regard,, but because he 
deemed a hollow gubmissioii better than avowed hostility, and the Raja, 
therefore, only opposed fraud to hypocrisy, and treachery to superior strength. 
Doubtless th^e Rahtore was sometimes dawled l)]j the bafts which the politic 
king* administered to his vanity ; and when all hfs brother princes eagerly 
contended for royal favour, it was something to be singled out as the first 
amongst his peer in Rajpootana. By such coniQicting impulses were both 
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parties actuated in their mutual conduct thrbughout a period in duration nearly 
eq^al to^ the life of man ; and it is no sliglit testimony to Arungzefee^s skill in 
managing such a subject, that be was able to neutralize the hatred and the 
power of Jeswunt throughout this lengthened period. But it was this vanity, 
and the^ immense power wielded by the kings who could reward service • by 
the addition*^ of a vict^-royalty to their here'ditary domains, that made the Raj- 
poot princes slaves ; for, had all the princely contemporaries of Jeswunt, — 
Jey Bing of ^mber, the Rana Raj of Marwar, and Sevaji, — coalesced against 
their national foe, the Moghul power must have been extinct. Could Je^vunt, 
however, been satisfied with the mental woftnds he inflicted upon the tyrant, 
he would have had ample revenge ; for the. image of the Rahtore crossed 
all his visions of aggrandizement. The cruel sacrifice of his heir, and the 
still more barbarous and unrelenting ferocity with which he pursued Jeswunt's 
innocent family, are the surest proofs of the dread which the Rahtore prince 

, inspired while alive. 

Previous, however, to entering on this and the eventful period which followed 
JeswunPs death, 'we may record a few anecdotes illustrative of the character and 
manner of the vassal chieftains, by whose aid he was thus enabled to brave 
Arungzebe. Nor can we do better than allow Nahur Khan, chief of the Koom- 
pawuts and premier noble, to be the representative portrait of the clans of Maroo. 
It was by the vigilance of this chief, and his daring intrepidity, that the many 
plots laid for Jeswunt^g life were defeated ; and jn the anecdote already given, 
when in order to restore his prince from a fit of mental delusion,* he braved the 
superstitions of his race, his devotion was put to a severer test than any which could 
result from personal peril. The anecdote connected with his 7tom de guerre of 
Nahur \tiger) Khan, exem[)lifies his personal, as the other does hrs mental intrepid- 
ity. The real name of this individual, the head of the Koompawut clan, was 
Mokundas. He had persohally incurred the displeasure of the emperor, by 
a reply which wa^ deemed disrespectful to a message sent by royal aJidy^ 
for which the tyrant condemned liim to enter a tiger^s den, and contend for 
his life unarmed. Without a sign of fear, he entered the arena, where the 
savage beast was pacing, and thus contemptuously accosted him : “Oh tiger 
of the pieah,\ face the tiger of Jeswunt exhibiting to the king of forest a 
pair of eyes, which linger and opium had rendered little less fnflamed than 
his own. The animal, startled by so unaccustomed a srflutatjon, for a moment 
looked at his visitor, put down his head, turned jround and stalked from him. 

. “You see/' exclaimed the RAhtore, ‘‘that he dare not face me, ar^ it is contrary 

» ' See Vol. I. reference lis^. • 

t Meah is a term mtd the Hindu to a Mopslim, who himself generally applies it to a 
pedagogue : the village -schoolmaiter has always the honourable epithet of Meah^ji \ ‘ 
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to the creed of a true Rajpoot to attack an enemy who dare not confront hiin/^ 
Even the^tjhant, who beheld the scene, was surprised into admiration, pre- 
sented him with gifts, and asked if he had any children to inherit his prowess. 
His reply, ‘‘how can we get children, when you keep us from our wives beyond 
the Attok ?” fully shews that the Rahlore and fear were strangers^to each 
Other. From this singular encounter, he bore the name of Nahui» Khan, ‘ the 
tiger lord.’ . ^ 

On another occasion, from the same freedom of speech, he incurred the 
dispfci^sure of the Shahzada, or prince-royal, who, with youthful levity, •com- 
manded the ‘tiger^'Jord’ to attt^npt a feat which he deemed inconsistent with 
his dignity, namely, gallop at speed under a horizontal branch of a tree and cling 
to it while the steed passed on. This feet, requiring both agility and strength,, 
appears to have been a common amusement, and it is related, in the annals of 
Mewar, that the chief of Bunera broke his spine in the attempt ; and there were 
few who did not come off with bruises and falls, in which consisted the sport. 
When Nahur heard the command, he indignantly replied, be was not a mon- 
key ; ” that “ if the prince wished to see his feats, it must be where his sword 
had pl^y ; ” on which he was ordered against Soortan, the Deorah prince of 
Sirohi, for. which service he had the whole Rahtore contingent at his disposal. 
The Deoroh prince, who could not attempt to cope against it in the field, took 
to his native hills ; but while he deemed himself secure, Mokund, with a ohosen 
band, in the dead of night, fntered the glen where the Sirohi prince reposed, 
stabbed^the solitary sentinel, bound the prince with his own turban to his 
pallet, while, environing him with his clansmen, he gave the alarm. The 
Deorahs starting from their rocks beds, collected round their prince, and were 
preparing for the rescue, when Nahur called aloud, ‘‘ You see his life is in my 
hanSs ; be assured it is safe if yefu are wise ; but he dies on the least opposition 
to my determination to cbnvey him to my prince. My sole object in giving the 
alarm, was that you might behold me carry off my prize.” He conveyed Soortan 
to Jeswunt, who said he must introduce him to the king. The Deorah prince 
was carried to court, a^nd being led between the proper officers to the palace, he 
was instructed to perform that profound obeisance, from which none were 
exempted. But the haughty Deorah repli^ “ His life was in,the king's hands, 
his honour in Vis own ; he had never bowed the head to mortal man, and never 
would.” As"Jeswunt*had pledged himself for his honourable treatment, the 
officers of the ceremonies endeavoured by stratagem to obtain a constrained 
obeisance, a^fi instead of introducing him as uspal, they shewed him a wicket, 
knee liigh, and very low overhead, by which to enter, but putting his feet fore- 
most, his head was the last part to appear. ‘This stubborn ingenuity, his noble ^ 
bearing, and his long-protracted resistance, added tq Jeswunt’s pledge, won the 
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king's favour ; and he not only proffered him pardon, but whatever lands he 
nvght desire. Though the king did not name the return, Soortan was well 
aware of the terms, but he boldly and quickly replied, “ What can your majesty 
bestow equal to Achilgurh ? let me return to it is all I ask." The king had the 
magna(nimity to comply with his request ; Soortan was allowed to retire to the 
castle of Aboo,* nor did he or any of the Deorahs ever rank themselves 
amongst the vassals of the empire ; but they have continued to the present hour 
a life of almost savage independence. 

From such anecdotes we learn the character of the tiger lord of Asop/^, and 
his brother Rahtores of Marwar ; men reckless of life when put in competition 
with distinction and fidelity to their prince, as will be abundantly illustrated in 
the reign we are about to describe. 

Achilgurh or ‘the immoveaWc castle,’ is the name of the fortress of the Deorah print es 
of Aboo and Sirohi, of which wonderful spot I purpose in another work to giv« a detailed 
acco unt. 
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The of Jesivnnt pretfented from becoming Seven coiuubines 

and one Rani burn ivith him, — The Chundravati Rani mounts the pyre at 
Mundore.-^ General grief for the loss of Jes^&unt , — PoSthum&ns birth of Ajit 
JestvunVs family and contingent returfi from Cabul to Marivar.-^Intercepted 
bji^Arungzebe, who demands the surrender of the infant Aj it, — The chiefs de^* 
stray the females and defend ih^fnselves. — Preservation of the infant prince . — 
The Remdos take Mundore, — Expelled,-^ Arungiebe invades Marivar^ takes and 
plunders Jodhpur^ and sacks all the large towns, — Destroys the Hindu temples^ 
and commands the conversion of the Rahfore raccx — Inpolicy of the. measure, - 
Establishes the Jezeya^ or tax o?l infidels. — The Rahtores and Seesodias unite 
against the king,— Events of the war from the Chronicle. -^The Mairtea clan 
oppose the entire royal army, but are cut to pieces . — The combined Rajpoots 
fight the imperialists at Nadolc, — Bheem, the son of the Rana, slain. — Prime 
Akber disapproves the war against the Rajpoots. — Makes overtures. — Coali- 
tion. — The Rajpoots declare Akber emperor. — Treachery and death of Tyber 
jRhan. — Akber escapes, and claims protection from the Rajpoots. -— Doorga.^ 
conducts Prince Akber to the Dekhan.^ — Soning, brother of Doorga, leads the 
Rahtores. — Conflict at Jodhpur. — Affair at Sojut.—The cholera morbus 
appears. — Arungzebe offers peace. — The conditions accepted by Soning. — Sorting's 
death. — Arungzebe annuls the treaty. — Prince A tint left to carry on the war. 
Mooslem garrisons throughout Marwar. — The Rahtores take post in the 
Aravali hills. — Numerous encounters. — Affairs of Sojut. — Cheraie. — Jytarun. 
Rainpur,— Pain — Immense satrifice of lives . — The Bhattis join the Rahtores. 
The Mairtea chief assassinated during a truce.— Further encounters. — Sewanoh 
assaulted . — The Mooslem garrison put to the sword. — Noor Alii abducts the 
Assani damsels. — Is pursued and killed. — Mooslem garrison of Sambhur des- 
troyed.— Jhalore capitulates to the Rajpoots. 

“ WHiiN Jesvvunt died beyond the Attok, his wife, the (future) mother of 
Ajit, determined to burn with her lord, but being in the seveijth month of her 
pregnancy, she was forcibly prevented by Coda Koompawut. His other queen 
and seven patras (coix^ubines) mounted the pyre ; and as soon as the tidings 
reached Jodhpur, the Chundravati queen, taking a turban of her late lord, ascend- 
ed the pile at Mundore. The Hindu race was in despair at the loss of the 
support of their faith. The bells of the temple were mute ; the sacred shell no 
longer sounded at sun -rise ; the Brahmins witiated their doctrines and learned^ 
the Mooslem creed.’* , 
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The queen was delivered of a boy^ who received the name of Ajit. As soon 
as^ she was able to travel, the Rahtore contingent, with their infant prince, his 
mother, the daughters, and establishment of their late sovereign, prepared to 
return to their native land. But the unrelenting tyrant, carrying his vengeance 
towari^s Jeswunt even beyond ihe grave, as soon they reached Delhi, command- 
ed that the^ infant should be surrendered to his custody. “ Arung offered to 
divide Maroo amongst them if they would surrender their prince ; but they 
replied, ‘Our country is with our sinews, and these can defepd both it and our 
lordr’ With eyes red with rage, they left the Aum-khas. Their abode was surround- 
ed by the host of the Shah. In a gasket of swteetmeats they sent away the young 
prince, and prepared to defend their honour ; they made oblations tg gods, took 
a double portion of opium, and mounted their steeds. Then spoke Rinchor, 
and Govind the^son of Joda, and Chundurbhan the Darawut, and the son of 
Raghoo, on wliose shoulder the sword had been married at Oojein, with the 
fearless Bharmul the Oodawut, and the Soojawut, Raghoonath. ‘ Let us swim/ 
they exclaimed, ‘in the ocean of fight. Let us root up these Asuras, and be 
carried by the Apsaras to the mansions of the sun.’ As thus each spoke, 
Soojah the bard took the word ; ‘ for a day like this,’ said he, ‘ you enjoy your 
fiefs (puttasX to give in your lord’s cause your bodies to the sword, and in one 
mass to gain swarga (heaven). As for me, who enjoyed his friendship and his 

gifts, this day will I make his salt resplendent My father’s fame will I uphold, 

( 

and lead the death in this day’s fight, that future bards may hyrnn my* * * § praise.’ 
Then spoke Doorga son of Assoh : ‘ the teeth of the Yavans are whetted, but 
by the lightning emitted from our swords, Delhi shall witness our deeds ; and 
the flame of our anger shall consume the troops of the Shah.’ As thus the 
chiefs communed, and the troops of the king approachq-d, the Raj4oca^ of 
their late lord was sent to inhabit swarga.^ Lance in hand, with faces sesem- 
bling Yama,t the Rahtores rushed upon the foe. Then the music of swords 
and shields commenced. Wave followed wave in the field of blood. SankaraJ 
completed his chaplet in the battle fought by the children of Doohur in the 
streets of Delhi. Rutna contended with nine thousand of the foe ; but his 
sword failed, and as he fell, Rembha§ carried him away. Dilloh the 
Darawut made a gift of life ;|| the salt of lord he mixed with the water of the 

* A delicate mo^e of naming the female part of Jeswunt’s family ; the ‘ royal ahodt' 
included his young daughters, sent to inhabit heaven (swarga), , 

t Pluto, . 

X ‘The lord of the shell,’ an epithet of Siva, as the god of war ; his war-trump being f 
shgll {san4:A) ; his chaplet (r/a/a), which the Pahtore bard says was incomplete until this 
fight, being of human skulls, 

§ Queen of the Apsaras, or celestial nymphs. 

R Pope makes Sarpedon say : 

The life that' others pay, let us bestow. 

And give to fame what we to nature owe. 
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field.* * * § Chundurbhan was conveyed by the Apsaras to Cbandrapur.t The 
Bhatti was cut piece-meal and lay on the field beside the son of Soorjtan. The 
faithful Oodawut appeared like the crimson lotos ; he journeyed to Swarga to 
visit Jeswunt. Sandoh the bard, with a sword in either hand, was in the front 
of the battle, and gained the mansion of theism oon.]: Every tribe apd every 
clan performed its duty in this day^s pilgrimage to the stream c£ the sword, 
in which Doorgadas ground the foe and saved his honour.§” 

When these brave men saw that nothing short of the surrender of all that 
was«dear to a Rajpoot was intended by the fiend-like spirit of the king,* their 
first thought was the preservation of th^ prince ; the next to secure their 
own honour and that of their late master. The means by which they accom- 
plish^ this were terrific. The females of the deceased, together with their 
own wives and daughters, were placed in an apartment filled ^with gunpowder, 
and the torch applied — all was soon over ! This sacrifice accomplished, their 
sole thought was to secure a niche in that immortal temple, which the Raj- 
poot bard, as well as the great minstrel of the west, peoples with ‘‘ youths 
who died, to be by poets sung.” For this, the Rajpoot^s anxiety has in all 
ages been so great, as often to defeat even the purpose of revenge, his object 
being to die gloriously rather than to inflict death ; assured that his name 
would never perish, but, preserved in “immortal rhyme” by the bard, would 
serve as the incentive to similar deed§. Accordingly, “the battle fought by 
the sons of I)oohurea|| in jthe streets of Delhi,” is one of the many themes 
of everlasting eulogy to the Rahtores : and the seventh of Sravan, S. 1736 
(the second month of the Monsoon of A.D 1680), is a sacred day in the 
calendar of Marob. 

In the midst of this furious contest, the infant prince was saved. To 
avoid suspicion the heir of Mar(5o, concealed in a basket of sweetmeats, was 
entrusted to a Mooslehi, who religiously executed his trust and conveyed him 
to the appointed spot, where he was joined by the gallant Doorgadas with the 
survivors who had cut their way through all opposition, and who were doomed 


* t.e. blood. 

t * The city of the moon.* 

t The lunar abode seems that allotted for all bards, who never mention Bhanuloca^ or the 
‘mansion of the sun,* as a place of reward for them. Doubtless th|y coufd assign a reason 
for such a distinction. • 

§ This is but *a short transcript of the poetic account of this battle, in which the deeds, 
I'ame, and tribe of every warrior who fell, are related. The heroes of Thermopylae had not 
a more brilliant theme for the bard. 

. , II Here is another instance of the ancient patronymic being brought in by the bards, and 
IS thus they preserve the names and deeds of the worthies of pftst days. Rao Ooolmr was 
one of the earliest Rahtore kings of Marwar. • 

8 
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often to bleed for the prince thus miraculously preserved. It is pleasing to 
fin<^ that, if to “the leader of the faithful,'' the bigoted Arungzebe, they owed 
so much misery, to one (and he of humble life), of the same faith, they owed 
the preservation of their line. The preserver of Ajit lived to witness his man- 
hood ar^d the redemption of his birth-right, and to find that princes are not 
always ungrateful ; for he was distinguished at court, was never addressed 
but as Kaka^ or uncle, by the prince ; and to the honour of his successors be 
it told, the la'nds then settled upon him are still enjoyed by his descendants. 

With the sole surviving scion of Teswunt, the faithful Doorga and^n few 
chosen friends repaired to the isolated rocK of Aboo, and placed him in a 
monastery of recluses. There the heir of Maroo was reared in entire ignorance 
of his birth. Still rumours prevailed, that a son of Jeswunt lived ; that Doorga 
and a few associates were his guardians ; and this was enough for the loyal Raj- 
poot, who, confiding in the chieftain of Droonara, allowed the mere name of 
‘ DhufinP (lord) to be his rallying word in the defence of his rights. I'hese were 
soon threatened by a host of enemies, amongst whom were the Eendos, the 
ancient sovereigns of Maroo, who saw an opening for the redemption of their 
birth-right, and for a short time displayed the flag of the Pnrihars on the walls 
of Mundore. While the Eendos were rejoicing at the recovery of their ancient 
capital, endeared to them by tradition, an attempt was made by Rutna, the son 
of Umra Sing (whose tragical death has been related), to obtain the seat of power, 
Jodhpur. This attempt, instigated by the king, proved futile ; and the clans, 
faithful to the memory of Jeswunt and the name of Ajit, soon expelled the 
Eendos from Mundore, and drove the son of Umra to his castle of Nngore. It 
was then that Arungzebe, in person, led his army into Maroo*; tlie capital was 
invested ; it fell and was pillaged, and all the great towns in the plains of 
Mairtea, Deedwana, and Rohit, shared a similttr fate. The emblems of religion 
were trampled under foot, the temples thrown down, hiosqiies were erected on 
their site, and nothing short of the compulsory conversion to the tenets of Islam 
of every Rajpoot in Marwar, would satisfy his revenge. The consequences of 
this fanatical and impolitic conduct recoiled not only upon the emperor but his 
whole race, for it roused an opposition to this iron yoke, which ultimately broke 
it in pieces. The emperor promulgated that famous edict, the ‘ Jezeya,' against 
the whole Hindu race^ which cemented into one compact union all who cherish- 
ed either patriotism or religion. It was at this period of tihie, ,when the Rah- 
tores and Seesodias united against the tyrant, that Rana Raj Sing indited that 
celebrated epistle, which is given in a preceding part of this work.* , 


See Vol L reference fiat. 
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‘‘§^’enty thousand men/^ says the bard/ ‘‘under Tyber Khan, were com- 
mandcu to destroy the Rajpoot, and Arung followed in person to Ajtneer. »The 
Mairtea clan assembled, and advanced to Pooshkur to oppose him. The battle 
was in front of the temple of Varaha, where the swords of the Mairteas, always 
first in the fight, played the game of destruction on the heads of the Asuras. 
Here the Mairteas were all slain on the iilh Bhadoon, S. 1736. • 

“Tiber continued to advance. The inhabitants of Moordhur fled to the 
mountains. At Goorah the brothers Roopa and Koombo .took post with 
thei^clan to oppose him ; but they fell with twenty-five of their brethren. *As the 
cloud pours water upon the larth, so did Arung pour his barbarians over the 
land. He remained but five days at Ajidoorg (Ajmeer), and marched against 
Cheetore. It fell ! it appeared as if the heavens had fallen. Ajit was protected 
by the Rana, and the Rahtores, led the van in the host of the Seesodias. See- 
ing the strength of the Yavans, they shut up the young prince, like a flame con- 
fined in a vessel. Delhi-pat (the king of Delhi ) came to Debarri,t at whose 
pass he was opposed by Koombo, Oogursen, and Oodoh, all Rahtores. While 
Arungzebe attacked Oodipoor, Azim was left at Cheetore. Then the king learn- 
ed that Doorgadas had invaded Jhalore ; he abandoned his conquest, and re- 
turned to Ajmeer, sending Mokurra Khan to aid Beharri at Jhalore ; but 
Doorga had raised contributions {dind)^ and passed to Jodhpur, alike forced to 
contribute ; for the son of Indur Sing, •on the part of the king, now commanded 
in Tricuta {triple-peaked mount), Arung Shah measured the heavens; he 

It may be v/ell to exhibit the manner in which the poetic annalist of Rajpootana narrates 
such events, and to give them in his own language rather than in an epitome, Vjy which not only 
the pith of the original would be lost, but the events themselves deprived of half their interest. 
The character of historic fidelity will thus be preserved from suspicion, which could scarcely be 
withhedd if the narrative were exhihilc'd in any but its native garb. This will also serve to 
susWain the Annals of Marwar, formed from a combination of such materials, and dispose the 
reader to acknowledge the impossibilfty of reducing such animated chronicles to the severe style 
of history. But more than ali^ it is with the design to })rovc what in the preface of this work, the 
reader was compelled to take on credit ; that the Rajpoot kingdoms were in no ages without 
such chronicles ; and if we may not compare them with Froissart, or with Monstrclet, they may 
be allowed to compete with the Anglo-Saxon chronicles, and they certainly surpass those of 
Flster. But we have stronger motives than even legitimate curiosity, in allowing the bard to 
tell liis own tale of the thirty years’ war of Rajpootana ; the desire which has animated this task 
from its commencement, to give a correct idea of the importance of these events, and to hold 
them up as a beacon to the present governors of these brave men. How well that elegant histo- 
rian, Orme, appreciates their importance, as hearing on our own conduct in power, the reader 
will perceive by^ reference to his Fragments (p. 165), where he says, “ there are no states or 
powers on the continent of India, with whom our nation has either connexioil or concern, which 
do not owe the origin of their present condition to the reign of Ariihgzebe, or its influence on 
the reigns of his simcessors.” It behoves us therefore, to make ourselves acquainted with the 
causes, as well as tne characters of those who occasioned the downfall of our predecessors in the 
sovereignty of India. With this object in view, the bard shall tell his own tale from the birth 
of Ajit, in S. ^37> to 1767, when he had vanquished all opposition to Arungzebe, and regained 
the tl«rone of Maroo. 

t The Cenotaph of these warriors still marks the spot where they fell, on the right on entering 
the portals. . * • • 
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determined to have but one faith in the land. Prince Akber was senf.io join 
Tyb|^^ Khan. Rapine and conflagration spread over the land. The country 
became a waste ; fear stalked triumphant. Providence had willed this afBic- 
ttort. The Eendos were put in possession of Jodhpur; bat were encountered 
at Kaitapur and put to the sword by the Champawuts. Once more they lost 
the title of Raos of Moordurdcs, and thus the king^s intentions of bestowing 
sovereignty on the Purihars were frustrated on the ijth day of Jeit, S. 1736. 

“The Aravali gave shelter to the Rahtores. From its fastnesses they issued, 
and ttlowed down entire harvests of the Mooslem, piling them in iuiiits.* 
Arung had no repose. Jhalore was invaded \fy one body, ^wanoh by another 
of the faithful chiefs of Ajit, whose anf daily increased, while Arung's was 
seldom invoked. The king gave up the war against the Rana to send all his 
troops into Maroo ; but the Rana, who provoked the rage of Arung from grant- 
ing refuge to Ajit, sent his troops under his own son, Bheem, who joined the 
Rahtores, led by Indurbhan and Doorgadas in Godwar. Prince Akber and 
Tyber Khan advanced upon them, and a battle took place at Nadole. The 
Seesodias had the right. The combat was long and bloody. Prince Bheem 
fell at the head of Mewarees : he was a noble bulwark to the Rahtores. f 
Indurbhan was slain, with Jait the Oodawut, performing noble deeds ; and 
Soning Doorga did wonders on that day, the 14th Asoj, S, 1737,’' (the winter 
of A.D. 1681). , 

The gallant bearing of the Rajpoots in this unequal combat, their desperate 
devotion to their country and prince, touched the soul of prince Akber, who 
had the magnanimity to commiserate the sufferings he was compelled to inflict, 
and to quAtion the policy of his father towards these gallant vassals. Ambi- 
tion came to the aid of compassion for the suffering of the Rahtores, and the 
persecution of the minor son of Jeswunt. He opened his mind to Tyber 
Khan, and exposed the disgrace of bearing arms in so* unholy a warfare, and in 
severing from the crown such devoted and brave vassals as the Rahtores. Tyber 
was gained over, and an embassy sent to Doorgadas offering peace, and expressing 
a wish for a conference. Doorga convened the chiefs, and disclosed to overture ; 
but s6me suspected treachery in the prince, others, selfish views on the part of 

Doorga. To prevent the injurious operation of such suspicions, Doorga ob- 

■ • * , ■ . - 

* The heaps of grajn thrashed in the open field, pre^^aratory to being divided and boused 
are termed l*u//as. f 

t Oath of allegiance. 

t The Mewar chronicle claims a victory for the coml)ine<l Rajpoot st ny, and* relates a 
singular stratagem by which they gained it ; but either I have overlooked it, or the Vil^s 
does not specify that Prince Bheem, son of the heroic Rana Rai, fell on this day, so glorious in 
• the annals of both states,— See Vol. I. refereice list. 
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served, that if assent were not given to the meeting, it would be attributed to the 
base motive of fear. “Let us proceed in a body,” said he, “to this conferegce ; 
who ever heard of a cloud being caught They met ; mutual . views were 
developed ; a treaty was concluded, and the meeting ended by Akber waving 
the umbrella of regality over his head. He coined in his own name ^ he esta> 
blished his own weights and measures. The poisoned intelligerjce was poured 
into Arung’s ear at Ajmeer ; his soul was troubled ; he had no rest ; he plucked 
his beard in grief when he heard that Doorga and Akber had united. Every 
Rai^iore in the land flocked to Akber's standard. The house of Delhi was 
divided, and Govind* again supported the Hindu faith. 

The dethronement of the tyrant appeared inevitable. The scourge of 
Rajpoots was in their power, for he was almost alone and without the hope 
of succour. But his energies never forsook him ; he knew the character of 
his foes, and that on an emergency his grand auxiliary, stratagem, was equal to 
an army. As there is some variation both in the Moghul historian’s account of 
his momentous transaction, and in the annals of Mewar and Marwar, we 
present the latter verbatim from the chronicle. 

“Akber, with multitudes of Rajpoots, advanced upon Ajmeer. But while 
Arung prepared for the storm, the prince gave himself up to the women and the 
song, placing every thing in hands of Tyber Khan. We are the slaves of fate ; 
puppets that dance as it pulls the stripgs. Tyber allowed himself to dream of 
treason ; it was whispered in his ear that if he could deliver Akber to his father, 
high rewards would follow. At night he went privily to Arungzebe, and thence 
wrote to the Rahtores : ‘I was the bond of union betwixt you and Akber, but 
the dam which separated the waters has broken down, Father and son again are 
one. Consider the pledges, given and received, as restored, and depart for your 
own lands.’ Having sealed this* with his signet, and dispatched a messenger to 
the Rahtores, he appealed before Arungzebe to receive the fruit of his service. 
But his treason met its reward, and before he could say, the imperial orders 
were obeyed, a blow of the mace from the hand of the monarch sent his soul to helL 
At midnight the Dervesh messenger reached the Rahtore camp ; he put the 
letter Into their hand, which stated father and son were united ; and added from 
himself that Tyber Khan was slain. All was confusion ; the Rahtores saddled 
and mounteS, and moved a coss from Akber’s camp. The panic spread to his 
troops, who fled like the dried leaves of the sugar-cane when carried up in a 
whirl wind, while the prince was attending to the song and the wiles of the 
wanton.” ^ 

• . 

* Crishna. 
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This narrative exemplifies most strongly the hasty unreflecting character of 
the , Rajpoot, who always acts from the impulse of the moment. They did not 
even send to Akber’s camp, although close to their own, to inquire the truth or 
falsehood of the report, but saddled and did not halt until they were twenty 
miles a^nder. It is true, that in these times of peril, they did not know in 
whom to cortfide : and being headed by one of their own body, they could 
not tell how far he might be implicated in the treachery. 

The next day they were undeceived by the junction of the prince, who, 
when «made acquainted with the departure of his allies, and the treasoi><fftnd 
death of Tyber Khan, could scarcely collect a thousand men to abide by his 
fortunes. With these be followed his panic-struck allies, and threw himself 
and his family upon their hospitality and protection ; — an appeal never be made 
in vain to the Rajpoot. The poetic account, by the bard Kurnidhan, of the 
reception of the prince by the chivalry of Maroo, is remarkably minute and 
spirited : — the warriors and senators enter into a solemn debate as to the 
conduct to be pursued to the prince now claiming sirmi (sanctuary,) when the 
bard takes occasion to relate the pedigree and renown of the chiefs of every 
clan. Each chief delivers his sentiments in a speech full of information respect- 
ing their national customs and manners. It also displays a good picture of 
‘‘the power of the sivans and the necessity of feeding them ivith pearlsf to 
enable them to sing with advantage. The council breaks up with the declara- 
tion of its determination to protect Akbcr at all hazards, and Jaita, the brother 
of the head of the Champawuts, is nominated to the charge of protector of 
Akber’s family. The gallant Doorga, the Ulysses of the Rahtores, is the 
manager of this dramatic convention, the details of which are wound up with 
an eulogy, in true oriental hyperbole, in the Doric accents of Maroo : — 

/ Mata pooi esu jin 
Jessa Doorga-das 
Band Moordra rakheo 
Bin thamba akhasJ^ 

‘‘Oh mother ! produce such sons as Doorga-das, who first supported the 
dam of Moordra, and then propped the heavens.” 

This model o£ a Rajpoot, as wise as he was brave, was the saviour of his 
country. To his suggestion it owed the preservation of its prince, and to a 
series of heroic deeds, his subsequent and more diffic’hlt salvation. Many 
anecdotes are extant recording the dread Arungzebe had of this leader of the 

Rahtores, one of which is amusing. The tyrant had commanded pictures to be 

drawn of tvo of the most mortal foes to his repose, Sivaji and Doorga : “Seva 

tWas drawn seated on a couch ; Doorga in his ordinary position, on horseback, 
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toasting bhawties^ or barley-cakes, with the point of his lance, on a fire of 
maize-stalks. Arungzebe, at the first glance, exclaimed, ‘1 may entraj^that 
fellow (meaning Sevaji), but this dog is born to be my bane.’’ 

Doorga at the head of his bands, together with young Akber, moved to- 
wards the western extremity of the state, in hopes that they mighi lead the 
emperor in pursuit amongst the sand-hills of the Looni ; but the •wily monarch 
tried other arts, and first attempted to corrupt Doorga. He sent him eight 
thousand gold rnohurs,'^ which the Rajpoot instantly applied ^o the necessities 
of Atber, who was deeply affected at this proof of devotion, and distributed a 
portion of it amongst Doorga’s i^taincrs. Arungzebe, seeing the futility of this 
plan, sent a force in pursuit of his son, who, knowing he had no hope of mercy if 
he fell into his father’s hands, was anxious to place distance between them. 
Doorga pledged himself for his safety, and relinquished all to ensure it. Mak- 
ing over the guardianship of young Ajit to his elder brother, Soning, and 
placing himself at the head of one thousand chosen men, he turned towards 
the south. The bard enumerates the names and families of all the chieftains 
of note who formed the body-guard of prince Akber in this desperate under- 
taking. The ChampawLits were the most numerous, but he specifies several 
of the home clans, as the Joda and Mairtca, and amongst the foreign Rajpoots, 
the Jadoon, Chohan, Bhatti, Deorah, Sonigurra, and Mangulea. 

‘The king followed their retreat,: his troops surrounded the Rahtores ; 
but Doorga with one thousand chosen men left the north on their backs, and 
with the speed of the winged quitted the camp. Arung continued the pursuit 
to Jhalore, when he found he had led on a wrong scent : and that Doorga, 
with the prince, keeping Guzerat on his right, and Chuppun on his left, had 
made good his retreat to the Nerbudda. Rage so far got the better of his 
religion, that he threw the Kbran at the head of the Ahnighty. In wrath, he 
commanded Azim to exterminate the Rahtores, but to leave Oodipur on one 
side,! and every other design, and first secure his brother. The deeds of 
CamundaJ removed the troubles of Mewar, as the wind disperses the clouds 
which shade the brightness of the moon. In ten days after Azim marched, the 
emperor himself moved, leaving his garrison in Jodhpur and Ajmeer, Doorga’s 
name was the charm which made the hosts of locusts quit their ground.§ 

Doorga was the sea-serpent ; Akber the mountain with wh^ch thdy churned the 

. , . . - 

*The Mewar chornicle says forty thousand, 
t That is, dropped all schemes against it at that moment, 
t Jhe Camflhuj ; epithet of the Rahtores. 

§ Charms and incantations, with music, are had recourse to, in order to cause the flight of 
these destructive insects from the fields they fight on. • • 
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ocean Arung, and made him yield the fourteen gems, one of which our religion 
regabed, which is Lacshmi, and our faith, which U Dhunnuntari the sage. 

“ In fidelity who excelled the Kheechees Seo Sing and Mokund, who never 
left the person of Ajit, when his infancy was concealed in the mountains of 
Arbood > to them alone, and the faithful Sonigurra, did Doorga confide the 
secret of his ^retreat. The vassals of the Nine Castles of Maroo knew that he 
was concealed ,* but where or in whose custody all were ignorant. Some thought 
he was at Jessulmeer ; others at Beekumpur ; others at Sirohi. The eight divi- 
sions nobly supported the days of their exile ; their sinews sustained the lard of 
Mordhur/ Raos, Rajas, and Ranas applauded ‘^heir deedsj for all were alike 
enveloped in the net of destruction. In all the nine thousand [towns] of Mor- 
dhur, and the ten thousand of Mewar,* inhabitants there were none. Enayet 
Khan was left .with ten thousand men to preserve Jodhpur ; but the Champawut 
is the Soomer of Maroo, and without fear was Doorga’s brother, Soning. With 
Khemkurn the Kurnote, and Subhul the Joda, Beejmal the Mahecha, Jaitmal 
Soojote, Kesud Kurnote, and the Joda brethren Seodan and Bheem, and many 
more collected their clans and kin, and as soon as they heard that the king was 
within four coss of Ajmeer, they blockaded the Khan in the city of Joda ; but 
twenty thousand Moguls came to the rescue. Another dreadful conflict ensued 
at the gates of Jodhpur, in which the Jadoon Kesore, who led the battle, and 
many other chiefs were slain, yet not without many hundreds of the foe ; the 
9lh Asar, S. 1737. , 

^‘Soning carried the sword and the flame into every quarter. Arung 
could neither advance nor retreat. He was like the serpent seizing the musk- 
rat, which, if liberated, caused blindness ; but if swallowed, was like poison. 
Hurnat and Kana Sing took the road to Sojut. They surrounded and drove 
away the cattle, which brought the Asoors to the rescue. A dreadful strife 
ensued ; the chief of the Asoors was slain, but the brothers and all their kin 
bedewed the land with their blood. This the saca of Sojut, was when 1737 
ended and 1738 commenced, when the sword and the pestilence (nturri\) 
united to clear the land. 

^ The number of towns and villages formerly constituting the arondissement of each state. 

f Murn, or ^ death' personified, is the name for that fearful scourge the spasmodic ckoiera 
tnorbuSf which ha» caused the loss of so many lives for the last thirteen years throughout InoV^* 
It appears to have viyted*India often, of which we have given a frightful record in the Annals 
of Mewar in the reign ‘of Rana Raj Sing (See Vol. I, reference list), in S. 1717 or A. D, 1661 
(twenty years prior to the period we treat of ) ; and Orme describes il as raging in the 
Dekhan in A.D. 1684. They had likewise, a visitation of it within J he memory of many 
individuals now living. 

Regarding the nature of this disease, whether epidemic, or contagious, and its cure, wii are as 
ignorant now as tbe^ first day of pur exper^ce. There have been hundreds of eonfiictu:^ e;pinions 
eind hypotheses, but none satisfactory. lit' India, nine medical men out of ten, as 'Welf os ^hose 
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“Soning Was the Roodra of the field ; Agra and Delhi trembled at hii 
deeds ; he looked on Arung as the waning moon. The king sent an embassy 
to Soning ; it was peace he desired. He offered the munsub of Satk Hazari 
far Ajit, and what dignities he might demand for his brethren — the restora- 
tion of Ajmeer, and to make Soning its governor. To the engageraent was 
added, ‘the punja is affixed in ratification of this treaty, witifessed by God 
Almighty.’* The Dewan, Assud Khan, was the negotiator, and the Aremdi^\ 
who was with him, solemnly swore to its maintenance. The treaty concluded, 
the^ng, whose thoughts could not be diverted from Akber, departed for the 
Dekhan. Asud Khan was left at lljmeer, and Soning at Mairta. But Soning was 
a thorn in the side of Arungzebe ; he bribed the Brahmins, who threw pepper 
into the homa (burnt sacrifice) and secure for Soning a place in Sooraj Matidala 
(the mansion of the sun). The day following the treaty, by the incantations of 
Arung, Soning was no more.! Asoj the 6th, S. 1738. 

Asud sent the news to the king. This terror being removed, the king with- 
drew his punja from his treaty, and in joy departed for the Dekhan. The death 
of Soning shed gloom and grief over the land. Then Mokund Sing Mairtea, son 
of Kulian, abandoned his munsub and joined his country’s cause. A desperate 
encounter soon followed with the troops of Asud Khan near Mairta, in which 
Ajit, the son of Beetuldas, who led the fight, was slain, with many of each clan, 
which gave joy to the Asoors, but grief ^o the faithful Rajpoot, on the second 
day of the bright half of the i^ioon of Kartik, S. 1738. 

Prince Azim was left with Asud Khan ; Enayet at Jodhpur ; and their 

garrisons were scattered over the land, as their tombs (ghor) everywhere 
attest. The lord of Chunpawut, Simboo Koompaw*ut, now led the Rahtores 
with Oodung Sing Bukshee, and Tejsi, the young son of Doorga, the bracelet 
on hie arm of Mahadeva, with Putteh Sing and Ram Sing, just return from 
placing Akber safely in’the Dekhan, and many other valiant Rahtores.§ They 

non-professional, deny its being contagious. At Oodipur, the Rana's only son, hermetically 
sealed in the palace against contact, was the first .seized with the disorder : a pretty strong proof 

that it was from atmospheric communication. lie was also the last man in his father’s 

dominions likely, from predisposition, to be attacked, being one of the most athletic and 
prudent of his subjects, I saw him through ihc disorder. We were afraid to administer 
remedies to the last heir of Bappa Kawul, but I hinted to Amurji, who was both bard and 
doctor, that strong doses of musk (12 grs, each) might be beneficial. These he had and I 
prevented his hnving cold water to drink, and also checking the insensij;>le per.spiralion by 
throwing off the head-clothes. Nothing but his robust frame and }g 3 uth made him resist this 
tremendous assailant. • 

* See Vol. I Inference list, for an explanation of the punja— vead. the treaty which preced- 
ded this made by .Rana Rai Sing, the fourth article of which stipulates for term, to the minor 

son of Jeswunt. 

t I^now noil what officer is meant by Aremdi^ sent to swear to the good faith of the king. 

I Ills death was said to be effected by incantations, ^most probably poison. 

^ § Many were enumerated by the bardic chronicler, who would deem it sacrilege to omit a 
*‘ngle name in the page of fame. 
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spread aver the country even to Mewar, sacked Poor-Mandil, and slew , the 
governor Kasim Khan,^* 

These desultory and bloody affrays, though they kept the king^s troops in 
perpetual alarm and lost them myriads of men, thinned the ranks of the 
defenders of Maroo, who again took refuge in the Aravali. From hence, watch- 
ing every oppq^rtunity, they darted on their prey. On one occasion, they fell 
upon the garrison of Jytarun, which they routed and expelled, or as the chronicle 
quaintly says, “with the year 1739 they also fled.'^ At the same time, the post 
of Sojut was carried by Beejo Champawut, while the Jodawut, under ^am 
Sing, kept their foes in play to the northward, and led by Obdi-bhan, attacked 
the Mirza Noor Alii at Cheraie ; “the contest lasted for three hours ; the dead 
bodies of the Yavans lay in the heaps in the Akhara ; who even abandoned 
their Nakarras.” 

“After the affair of Jytarun, when Oodi Sing Champawut, and Mokhim 
Sing Mairtea were the leaders, they made a push for Guzerat, and had pene- 
trated to Kheiraloo, when they were attacked, pursued, and surrounded in the 
hills at Rainpur, by Syed Mohammed, the Hakim of Guzerat. All night they 
stood to their arms. In the morning the sword rained and filled the cars of 
the Apsaras. Kurrun and Kesuri were slain, with Gokuldas Bhatti, with all 
their civil officers, and Ram Sing himself renounced life on this day.* But the 
Asoors pulled up the reins, having lost many men. Palli was also attacked 
in the month of Bhadoon this year 1739 ; then the game of destruction ' was 
played with Noor Alii, three hundred Rahtores against five hundred of the 
king’s troops, which were routed, losing their leaders, Ufzul Khan, after a des- 
perate struggle. 

Balia was the hero who drove the Yavan from this post. Oodya attacked 
the Sidi at Sojut. Jytarun was again” reinforoed. In Bysak, Mokhim Sing 
Mairtea attacked the royal post at Mairta, slew Syed«Ali, and drove out the 
king’s troops.” 

The year 1739 was one of the perpetual conflict, of captures and recaptures, 
in which many parties of twenty and thirty on each side fell. They afford 
numerous examples of heroic patriotism, in which Rahtore blood was lavishly 
shed ; but while to them each warrior was a loss not to be replaced, the despot 
continued to feed the war with fresh troops. The Bhattis of Jess^ilmeer came 
forward this year, and nobly shed their blood in seconding the efforts of the 
Rahtores in this patriotic warfare. 

“In S. 1740, Azim and Asud Khan joined the emperor in the Dekhan, and 

He was one of the gallant chiefs who, with the Doorga, conveyed prince AkW to 
th^ iMictuary with the Meht^Utas. , 
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Enayet Khan was left in command at Ajmeer — being enjoined not to relax the 
war in Marwar, even with the setting in of the rains. Mairwarra afforcJed a 
place of rendezvous for the Rahtores, and security for their families. Here 
eleven thousand of best troops of Enayet invaded the hills to attack the united 
Jodas and Champawuts, who retaliated on Palli, Sojut, and Godwin The 
ancient Mundore, whiph was occupied by a garrison under Khwaja Saleh, was 
attacked by the Mandaicha Bhatti and driven out. At Bagrie, a desperate 
encounter took place in the month of Bysak when Ram Sisg and Samunt 
SinSi both Bhatti jhiefs, fell with two hundred of their vassals, slaying one 
thousand of the Moghuls. Thie Kurumsotes and Koompawuts under Anop 
Sing, scoured the banks of the Looni, and put to the sword the garrisons of 
Oosturroh and Gangani. Mokhim with his Mairteas, made a descent on his 
patrimonial lands, and drew upon him the whole force of its governor, Moham- 
mad Alii. The Mairteas met him on their own native plains. The Yavan 
proposed a truce, and at the interview assassinated the head of the Mairteas, 
tidings of whose death rejoiced the Shah in the Dekhan. 

‘^At the beginning of 1741, neither strife nor fear had abated. Soojan Singh 
led the Rahtores in the south, while Lakha Champawut and Kesar Koompawut 
aided by the Bhattis and Chohans, kept the garrison of Jodhpur in alarm. When 
Soojan was slain, the bard was sent to Singram, who held a munsub and lands 
from the king ; he was implored to ^oin his brethren ; he obeyed, and all 
collected around Singram.* * * § ^wanchaf was attacked, and with Bhalotra and 
Panchbadra were plundered ; while the blockaded garrisons were unable to 
aid. An hour before sunset, every gate of Maroo was shut. The Asoors had 
the strong-holds in their power ; but the plains resounded with the An | of 
Ajit. Oodibhan, with his Jodawuts, appeared before Bhadrajoon ; he assaulted 
the toe and captured his guns arfd treasure. An attempt from Jodhpur made 
to recapture the trophies,* added to the triumph of the Joda. 

“Poordil Khan§ held Sewanoh ; and Nahur Khai) Mewatti, Kunari. To 
attack them, the Champawuts convened at Mokulsir. Their thirst for vengeance 
redoubled all the tidings that Noor Alii had abducted two young women of the 
tribe of Assani. Rutna led the Rahtores ; they reached Kunari and engaged 
Poordil Khan, who was put to the sword with six hundred of his men. The 
Rahtores left* one hundred in the field that day,, the n^nth of Cheyt. The 

* We are not informed of what clan he was, or his rank, which must have been high, 

t The tract so called, of which Sewanohjs the capital. 

t Q^th of alfegiance. 

§ Jt is almost superfluous to remark, even to the mere English reader, that whenever he meet 
title /iTAan, it indicates a Mahomedan ; and that of (lion) a Rajpoot. » 
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Mirza* no sooner heard of this defeat than he fled towards Thoda, with the 
Assani damsels, gasing on the mangoes as they ripened^ and having reached 
Koochal, he encamped. Subhul Sing, the son of Aisiturn, heard it ; he took 
his opium, and though the Mirza was surrounded by pillars, the dagger of 
Aiskurn’s, son reached his heart ; but the Bhatti t was cut in pieces. The 
roads were now impassable ; the Thanas J of the Vavans were reduced to 
great straits. 

“The year 1 742 commenced with the slaughter of the king’s garrison at 
Sambhur by the Lakhawuts and Assawuts ; § while from Godwar the chiefs rrjjide 
incursions to the gates of Ajmeen A battle to^k place at !M[airta, where the 
Rahtores were defeated and dispersed ; but in revenge Sing,ram burned the 
suburbs of Jodhpur, and then came to Dhoonara, where once more the clans 
assembled. They marched, invested Jhalore, when Beharri, left without 
succour, was compelled to capitulate, and the gate of honour ( Dhermadwara} 
was left open to him. And thus ended 1742. 


* Noor Alii. Mirza is a title only applied to a Mogul. 

t As a Bhatti revenged this disgrace, it is probable the Assani damsels, thus abducted by 
the Mirza, were of his own race. 
t Garrisons and military posts. 

8 These are of the most ancient vassalage of Maroov 
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The dans petition to see the young Raja, — Doorjun Sal of Koiah joins the 
Rahtore cause,~They proceed to Aboo, — Are introduced to Ajit, *who is 
conveyed to Ahway and makes a tour to all the chieftainships. — Consternation 
of Arungzehe. — He sets up a pretender to Jodhpur. — TJie Rahtores and Harass 
drive the Imperialists from Marwar. — They carry the war abroad. — Storm 
^poor Mandil.w-The Hara^ prince slain. — Doorgadas returns from the 
DekhSn. — Defeats Sefi Khan^ governor of Ajmeer., who is disgraced by the 
king. — Seji Khan attempts to circumvent Ajit by negotiation. — His failure and 
disgrace, — Rebellion in Meivar. — The Rahtores support the Rana. — Arungzebe 
negotiates for the daughter of prince Akber left in Afarwar. — Ajit again driven 
for refuge into the hills. — Affair at Beejipur. — Success of the Rahtores . — 
Arungzebds apprehension for his grand-daughter. — The Rana sends the coco- 
nut to Ajitf 7vho proceeds to Oodipoor^ and marries the Rands niece. — Hegofia- 
tions for peace renttv^d. — Terminate. — The surrender of the princes.— Jodhpur 
restored. — Magnanimity of Doorgadas. — Ajit takes possession. — Ajit again 
driven from his capital. — Afflictions of the Hindoo race , — A son horn to Ajit^ 
named Abhye Sing. — His horoscope.— Battle of Droonara. — The viceroy of 
Lahore passes through Marwar to Gu^erat. — Death cf Arungzebe. — Diffuses joy, 
— Ajit attacks Jodhpur, — Ceipitulation. — Dispersion and massacre of the hingps 
troops. — Ajit resumes hi^ dominions. — Azim^ with the title of Bahadur Shak^ 
mounts the throne. — Battle of Agra. — The king prepates to invade Marwar . — 
Arrives at Ajmeer. — Proceeds to Bai Bilaru. — Sends an einbassy to Ajit, wha 
repairs to the imperial camp. — Reception. — Jreacherous conduct of the e77iperor, 
—Jodhpur surprised. — Ajit fdreed to accompany the emperor to the Dekhan. 
Discontent of the Rajas. — They abandon the king, and join Rana U7nra at 
Oodipur. — Triple alliance. — Ajit appears hefore Jodhpur, which capitulates 
on honourable terms. — Ajit undertakes to replace Raja fey Sing on the gadt 
of Amber. — Battle of Sambhur, Ajit victorious. — Amber aba7idoned to fey Smg, 
— Ajit attacks Bikaneer. — Redeems JVagore, — The Rajas threatened by the 
king. -- Again unite. — The king repairs to Ajmeer . — The Rajas join hm. — 
Receive firmans for their dominions. — Ajit makes a pilgriptage to Curu-khetra. 
— Reflections 4fn tde thirty years^ war waged hy the Rahtores against the empire 
for independence. — Eulogium on Doorgadas, 

“In theyc»r 1743, the Champawuts, Koompawuts, Oodawuts, Mairteas, Jodas, 

Kurumsotes and all the assembled clans of Maroo, became impatient to se« 
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their sovereign. They sent for the Kheechie Mokund, aod prayed that they might 
but ])ehold him ; but the faithful to his trust replied ‘‘He,* who confided 
him to me, is yet in the Dekhan/^ — “Without the sight of our Lord, bread and 
water have no flavour.” Mokund could not withstand their suit. The Hara 
prince l?oorjun Sal, having come to their aid with one thousand horse from 
Kotah, t they«repaired to the hill of Aboo, when on the last day of Cheyt 1743, 
they saw their prince. “As the lotos e>cpands at the sunbeam, so did the heart 
of each Rahtore at the sight of their infant sovereign ; they drank his looks, 
even atj the papiya in the month Asoj sips drops of amrita {ambrosia) fronvthe 
Ckampa, J There were present, Oodi Sing , Be^i-Pal, Tej Sing, Mok^rid Sing, 
and Nahur son of Huree, all Champawuts. Raj Sing, Juggut Sing, Jeit Sing, 
Samunt Sing, of the Oodawuts ; — Ram Sing, Futteh Sing, and Kesuri, Koom- 
pawuts. There was also the Oohur chief of pure descent § besides the Kheechi 
Mokund, the Purahit, the Purihar, and the Jain priest, Yati Cyan, Beejy. 
In a fortunate hour, Ajit became known to the world. The Hara Rao first made 
his salutation ; he was followed by all Marwar with offerings of gold, pearls, and 
horses. 

“Enayet conveyed the tidings to Arung Shah ; the Asoor chief said to the 
king, ‘if without a head, so long they had combated him, what could now be 
expected ?’ he demanded reinforcements. 

“In triumph they conveyed the young Raja to Ahwa, whose chief made the 
hadhoo^ with pearls, and presented him with horses ; here he was entertained, 
and here they prepared the teeka dour. Thence, taking Raepur, Bilara, and 
Baroonda in his way, and receiving the homage and nuzurs of their chiefs, he 
repaired to Asope, where he was entertained by the bead of the Koompawuts. 
From Asope he went to the Bhatti fief of Lowairoh ; thence to Reah, the 
chief abode of the Mairteas ; thence to Kewnsir, of the Kurmsotes. Edch 
chief entertained their young lord, around whom all the*clans gathered. Then 
he repaired to Kaloo, the abode of Pabhoo Rao Dhandul, U who came forth 
with all his bands ; and at length he reached Pokurn, where he was joined by 
Doorgadas from the Dekhan, the loth of Bhadoon 1744. 

“Enayet Khan was alarmed. He assembled a numerous array to quell this 

♦ Meaning Doorgadas. ^ 

t His principal ohject was to marry the daughter of Sujaun Sing Champawtfi;, the sister or 
the brave Mokund Sing,, often mentioned in the chronicle. The Kotah prince dared not, 
according to every Rajpoot maxim of gallantry, refuse his aid on such oacasion ; but the natural 
bravery and high mina of Doorjun Sal required no stimulus. • 

X The Hindoo poet says the Papiya bird becomes intoxicated with the flowefv 
§ A name now lost. 

t( Waving a brass vessel, filled with pearls, round his head. 

if Pabhoo Rao Rahtore is immortalized by the aid of his lance, on this occwwn J hZ wa»; 
of the ancient chivalry of Mafoo, and still held his allodiar ddmaih. 
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fresh tumult, but death pounced upon him. The king was afflicted thereat. He 
tried another stratagem, and set up a pretended son of Jeswunt, styled Moliem- 
med Shah, and offered Ajit the munsub of five thousand to submit to his 
authority. The pretender also died as he set out for Jodhpur, and Sujait Khan 
was made the governor of Mar war in the place of Enayet. Now the Rahtores 
and Haras united, having cleared Maroo of their foes, attacked them in a 
foreign land. The garrisons of Maldoofa and Poor Mandil were put to the 
sword, and here the Hara prince was killed by a cannon shoiL in leading the 
storf®. Here they levied eight thousand mohurs in contribution and returned 
to Marwar, while the civil officers and Purohits made collections in his country ; 
and thus passed 1744. 

“The year 1745 commenced with proposals from Sujait Khan to hold 
Marwar in farm ] he promised one-fourth of all transit duties if the Rahtores 
would respect foreign commerce : to this they agreed. The son of Enayet 
left Jodhpur for Delhi ; he had reached Rainwal, but was overtaken by the Joda 
Hurnat, who released him both of wives and wealth. The Khan fled to the 
Cuchwahas for shelter. Sujah Beg, who left Ajmeer to release him, fared no 
better : he was attacked, defeated, and plundered by Mokundas Champawut. 

“ In 1747, Sefi Khan was Hakim of Ajmeer ; Doorga determined to attack 
him. The Hakim took post in the pass which defends the road ; there Doorga 
assailed him, and made him fly to Ajmeer. The tidings reached the king ; he 
wrote to the Khan, if he discomfited Doorgadas, he would raise him over 
all the khans of the empire ; if he failed, he should send him bracelets,* and 
order Sujait from Jodhpur to supersede him. Sefi before abandoning his trust, 
tried to retain his honours by the cricumvention of Ajit. He addressed a 
letter to him, saying be held the imperial sunnud for the restoration of his 
paternal domains, but that, as the king’s representative, he must come and 
receive it. Ajit marchedf at the head of twenty thousand Rahtores, sending 
in advance Mokund Champawut to observe whether any treachery was contem- 
plated. The snare was discovered and reported to Ajit, as he arrived at the 
foot of the pass beyond the mountains. ‘Let us, however, have a sight of 
Ajidoorg as we are so near,’ said the young prince, ‘and receive the compli- 
nients of the ]chan.’ They moved on towards the city, and Sefi Khan had no 
alternative but to pay his obeisance to Ajit. To enjoy l^is distress, one said, 
‘let us fire the cUy.’ ^fhe Hakim sat trembling for its safety and his own ; he 
brought forth jewels and horses, which he presented to Ajit. 


* A mark of contempt. 
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“In 1743, the troubles re-commenced in Mewar. Prince itmra rebelled 
agarnst his father, Rana Jey Sing, and was joined by all his chiefs. The Rana 
fled to Godwar, and at Ganorah collected a force, which Umra prepared to 
attack. The Rana demanded succour of the Rahtores, and all the Mairteas 
hastened to relieve him ; and soon after Ajit sent Doorgadas and Bugwan, with 
Rinmull Joda® and ‘the eight ranks of Rahtores’ to espouse the father’s cause. 
But the Chondawuts and Suktawuts, the Jhalas and Chohans, rather than admit 
foreign interfere/ice in their quarrel, thought it better to effect a reconciliation 
between father and son ; and thus the Rana was indebted to Marwar fc^the 
support of his throne. * 

“The year 1749 passed in negotiation to obtain the daughter of prince Akber, 
left in charge of Doorgadas, for whose honour Arungzebe Was alarmed, as 
Ajit was reaching manhood ; Narayndas Koolmbi was the medium of nego- 
tiation, and Sefi Khan caused all hostilities to cease while it lasted. 

“In 1750, the Mooslem governors of Jodhpur, Jhalore, and Sewanoh, com- 
bined their forces against Ajit, who was again compelled to retreat to the 
mountains. Akho, the Balia, received their attack, but was defeated in the 
month of^Magh. Another combat was hastened by the wanton slaughter of a 
when the Hakim*of Chank, with all his train, were made prisoners at 
Mokulsir by the Champawut Mokundas. 

“ To such straits were the Mooslems put in 1751, that many districts paid 
chouth^ others tribute, and many tired of this incessant warfare, and unable 
to conquer their bread, took service with the Rahtores. This year, Kasim 
Khan and Lushkur Khan marched against Ajit, who took post at Beejipur. 
Doorga’s son led the onset, and the Khan was defeated. With each year 
of Ajit grew the hopes of the Rahtores ; while Arungzebe was afflicted at e^ch 
month’s growth of his grand-daughter. He wrote to Sujait, the Hakim of 
Jodhpur, to secure his honour at whatever cost ; his applications for Akber’s 
daughter were unwearied. 

coco-mit studded with two elephants and ten steeds, 

all richly caparisoned, w^ere sent by the Rana to affiance the daughter of his 
younger brother, Guj Sing, to Ajit. The present was accepted, and in the 
month of Jeit, the prince of the Rahtores repaired to Oodipy.r, where the 
nuptials were solemnjzed. In Asar he again married at Deolah.J 

“In 1753, negotiations were renewed through Doorgadas, and the protracted 
restoration of the SuUani obtained the seat of his ancestors for the Jodanu 

■ " ' ' ' ' ' ^ ' m ~ 

* One of those pampered bulls, allowed to wander at liberty and fed by every one. ^ 
t The coco, the symbol of a marriage offer. 

X Pertabgurh Deolah, a small principality grown out of Merwar. 
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Doorga was offered for himself the munsub of five thousand, which he refused ; 
he preferred that Jhalore, Sewanchi, Sanchore, and Theraud, should reve^; to 
his country. Even Arung admired the honourable and distinguished treatment 
of his grand-daughter. 

“In Pos 1757,* Ajit regained possession of his ancestral abode ; on his 
reaching Jodhpur he slew a buffalo at each of its five gates. Tiie Shahzada 
Sooltan led the way, Sujait being dead.t 

“ In 1759, Azim Shah again seized on Jodhpur, and Ajit made Jhalore his 
abodifi. Some of his chiefs now served the foe, some the Rana whose hopes 
were on Eklinga . alone ; while *the lord of Amber served the king in the 
Dekhan. The enormities of the Asoors had reached their height ; the sacred 
kine were sacrificed even at Mathoora, Pryag, and Okamandel ; the Jogis and 
Byragis invoked heaven for protection, but iniquity prevailed as the Hindu 
strength decayed. Prayers were everywhere offered up to heaven to cleanse 
the land from the iniquities of the barbarians. J In this year, the month of 
Magh 1759, the Mittum (the 'sun in Gemini’), a son was born of the 

Chohani, who was called Abhye Sing. (See end of this chapter, for .he Horoscope 
of Abhye Sing). 

“In 1761, Eusoph was superseded by Murshid Kuli as Hakim of Jodhpur. 

On his arrival he presented the royal sunnud for the restoration of Mairta to 
Ajit. Koosul Sing the Mairtea Sirmor, with the Dhandul Gobindas, were 
ordered to take the charge, whjch incensed the son of Indur, (Mohkim Sing), 
who deemed his faithful service during his minority overlooked by this pre- 
ference. Hejwrote to the King to nominate him to the command of Marwar, 
and that he would fulfil his charge to the satisfaction both of Hindu and 
Moslem. 

“In 1761 the star of the foe began to decline. Moorshid Kuli, the Mogul, 
was relieved by Jaffier Khan. MokhinVs letter was intercepted. He had 
turned traitor to his prince, and joined the king’s troops. Ajit marched against 
them ; he fought them at Droonara ; the king^s troops were defeated, and the 
rebel Eendawut was slain. This was in 1762. 

“In 1763, Ibrahim^Khan the king’s lieutenantg at Laho re, passed through 

^ I cannot now call to mind whether this break of four years in the chronicle of the bard 
Kurmidhan occurs in the original, or that in translating I left the hiatus fromjheir being nothing 
interesting therein. The Jtyrant was now fully occupied in the DekhaiS wars, and the Rajpoots 
had time to breather . , . . ^ 

t This Shahzada must have been prince Azim, who was nominated viceroy of Guzerat and 
Marwar. ... rr- j 

X This recori of the manifold injuries, civil and religious, under which the Hindoo nation 
groaneS, is quite akin to the sentiments of the letter of remonstrance addressed by Kana Raj 
Sing to Arungzebe.-— See Vol. I. reference list. 

§ He is called the sumdtt or ‘son-in-law of the king,* 


10 
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Marwar to relieve Azim in the vice-royalty of Guzerat. On the second day 
of Cheit, the obscure half of the moon, the joyful tidings arrived of the death 
of the king* On the fifth, Ajit took to horse ; he reached the town of Joda, 
and sacrificed to the gates, but the Asoors feared to face him. Some hid their 
faces ini fear, while others fled. The Mirza came down, and Ajit ascended 
to the halls^ of his ancestors. The wretched Yavans, now abandoned to the 
infuriated Rajpoots smarting under twenty-six years of misery, found no mercy. 
In hopeless despair they fled, and the wealth which they had amassed by ex- 
tortidh and oppression, returned to enrich the proprietor. The barb^ang, 
in turn, were made captive ; they fought, •were slaughtejcd and dispersed. 
Some sought strna (sanctuary), and found it ; even the barbarian leader himself 
threw fear to the winds in the unconcealed sanctuary of the Koompawut. But 
the triumph of the Hindu was complete, when, to escape from perdition, their 
flying foes invoked Seeta-Ram and Hur-govind, begging their bread in the day, 
and taking to their heels at night. The chaplet of the MooWfc served to count 
the name of Rana, and a handful of gold was given to have their beards re- 
moved.! Nothing but the despair and flight of the ‘Mletcha* was heard 
throughout Moordhur. Mairta was evacuated, and the wounded Mokhim fled 
to Nagore. Sojut and Palli were regained, and the land returned to the Jodani. 
Jodgurh was •purified from the contaminations of the barbarian with the 
water of the Ganges and the sacred Toolsi, and Ajit received the Tiluk of 
sovereignty. 

Then Azim marched from the south and Moazim from the north. At 
Agra a mighty battle for empire took place between the two Asoors, but AllumJ 
prevailed and got the throne. The tidings soon reached the king, that Ajit 
had plundered his armies in Maroo and taken possession of the ^cushion' of 
hi|,fathers, 

‘The rainy season of 1764 had vanished, th^ king had no repose j he 
formed an army and came to Ajmeer. Then Huridas, the son of Bugwan, 
with the Oohur and Mangalea chiefs, § and Rutna the leader of the Oodawuts, 
with eight hundred of their clan, entered the castle and swore to Ajit, that 
whatever might be his intentions, they were resolved to maintain the castle to 
the death. The royal army encamped at Bai Bilara, and Ajit pr^red for the 
storm ; but the lyng was advised to try peaceful arts, and an overture was 
made,^ and the messenger was sent back to the king ac^iomf^nied by Nahur 

• 5th Cheit S. 4763. The 28th Zekaud. 

t rhe Rajpoots gave up beards the better to distinguish them from the Moisletns. ^ 

X Shah Ailtlin, who assumed the title of Bahadur Shah, on mounting the throne. ■ * 

§ Tlie Mangalea is a branch of the Gh^loles, severed from the Original stem iti the re^geof 
• Bappa Rawul eleven centuries ago. *’ ' 
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Khan. The embassy returned bearing the royal firman to Ajit ; but before 
he would accept it, he said he would view the royal army, and on the first liay 
of Phalgoon he left ihe hill of Joda and reached Beesilpur. Here he was re- 
ceived by a deputation from the King, headed by Sujait Khan, son of the 
Khankhanan, accompanied by the Raja of Badoria and . Rao Boodh ^ing of 
Boondi the place of meeting was Peeper. That night passed in adjusting 
the terms of the treaty. The ensuing morn he marched forward at the head of 
all the men of Maroo ; and at Anundpur the eyes of the king of the barbarians 
(ISflftcha) fell on those of the lor^ of the earth. He gave him the title of Tej 
Bahadut^* But fate decreed that the city of Joda was coveted by the king ; 
by stealth he sent Mairab Khan to take possession, accompanied by the traitor 
Mokhim. Ajit burned with rage when he heard of this treachery, but he was 
compelled to dissimulate and accompany Alluni to the Dekhan, and to serve 
under Kambuksh. Jey Sing of Ambers was also with the king, and had a 
like cause for discontent, a royal garrison being placed in Amber, and the gadi 
of the iftaja bestowed on his younger brother, Beejoy Sing. Now the army 
rolled on like a sea overflowing its bounds. As soon as the king crossed the 
Nerbudda,]: the Rajas executed their designs, and without saying a word, at 
the head of their vassals retrograded to Rajwarra. They repaired to Oodipur, , 
and were received by Rana (Jinra with rejoicing and distinction, who advanced 
to conduct them to his capital. Seated together, the Chaori waving over their 
heads, they appeared like tlKJ Triuna^% Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesa. From 
this hour the fortunes of the Asoors sunk, and virtue again began to shew her- 
self. || From Oodipiir the two Rajas passed to Marwar. They reached Ahwa, 
and here and Champawut Singram, son of Oodibhan, spread the foot-carpet 
(pug-moonda) for his lord. 

“The month of Sawan 1765 set in, and the hopes of the Asoor expired. 
Mairab was in consternation when he heard that Ajit had returned to his native 
land. On the 7th the hall of Joda was surrounded by thirty thousand Rahtores. 
On the 1 2th the gate of honour was thrown open to Mairab ; he had to thank the 
son of Aiskurnll for his life. He was allowed an honourable retreat, and Ajit 
once more entered the capital of Maroo. 

“Jey Sing encamped upon the banks of the Soor Sagur ; but a prince 

* ‘The warrior’s swoi;d.’ * 

T This-is tht A^'rza Unjay Jcy Sing ; — the posterior Jey Sing had epithet Sowag. 

t The Mooslem historian mentions in Vol. I. See reference list, that Bahadur was then eh 
route to Lahore. 

f iri'fnurti. 

11 THie bard of Maroo passes over the important fact of the intermarriage which took place ob. 
this occasion of the Rajpoot triple alliance. — See Vol I. reference list. 

" Doprgadas, who recommenced the acceptance of the proffered caphulation; 
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without a country, he was unhappy. But as soon as the rains were passed, 
Ajtml, the sanctuary of the Cuchwaha, propt)sed to reinstate him in Amber. 
When conjoined they had reached Mairta, Agra and Delhi trembled. When 
they arrived at Ajmeer its governor sought sirna with the%aint,* and paid the 
contributions demanded. Then, like the falcon, Ajit darted upon Sambhur ; 
and here the* vassals of Amber repaired from all quarters to the standard of 
their lord. With twelve thousand men, the Syed advanced along the edge of 
the salt lake, to encounter j^^jinal The Koompawut led the charge ; a des- 
perate battle ensued ; Hussein, with six thousand men, lay qn the field, tfhile 
the rest took to flight and sought refuge in the castle. t His lieutenant, the 
Purihar, chief pandoof^ here fell into the hands of Ajit ; he then felt he had 
recovered Mundore. On intelligence of this history, the Asoors abandoned 
Amber, and having placed a garrison in Sambhur, in the month of Megsir, Ajit 
restored Jey Sing to Amber, and having prepared to attack Bikaneer. Ajit 
committed the administration of all civil affairs to the faithful Raghonath Bin- 
darri, with the title of Dewan. He was well qualified, both from his experience 
in civil affairs and from his valour as a soldier. 

“In[^Bhadoon of the year 1766, Arungzebe put to death Kambuksh,§ and 
Jey Sing entered into negotiations with the king. Ajit now went against Na- 
gore ; but Tndur Sing being without resource, came forth and embraced Ajit^s 
feet, who bestowed Ladnoo upon him as a heritage. But this satisfied not 
him who had been the lord of Nagore, and Indur carried his complaints to 
Delhi. II The king was enraged — his threats reached the Rajas, who deemed 
it safe again to re-unite. They met at Koleo near Didwanah, and the king 
soon after reached Ajmeer. Thence he sent his firmans and the punja as 
terms to friendship to the Rajas: Nahur Khan, of the king, was^ the 

bearer. They were accepted, and on the first Asar both the Rajas repaired to 
Ajmeer. Here the king received them graciously, in the face of the world ; 
to Ajit he' presented the sunnud of the Nitie Castles of Maroo, and to Jey Sing 
that of Amber. Having taken leave of the king, the two Rajas went on the 
purbh to the sacred lake of Pooshkur. Here they separated for their respective 
domains, and Ajit reached Jodhpur in Sawun 1767. In this year he married a 


♦ The shrine of Khw*.ja Kootul).* 

t Although the Marwar chronicler lakes all the credit of this action, it ^was fought by th« 
combined Rajpoots of the alliance See Vpl. I reference list. ’ 

X Pandoo is the scpiare, the shield-bcarer, of the Rajp(X)ts. 

§ Kambuksh was the child of the old age of the tyrant Arungzebe, by a Rajpoot princess. 
He appears to haVe held him in more affection than any of his other sons, as hfe letter ,jon bis 
death- bed to him testifies. See Vol. I, reference list. 

11 Indur Sing was the son of Uinra, the eldest brother of jeswunt, and the father of Mohkinij 
^who, being disappointed of the Government of MairU, deserted to the king. 
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Gor Rani, and thus quenched the feud caused by Arjoon, who slew Umra Sing 
in the Aum-khas.* Then he went on a pilgrimage to Curukhet, the field of 
battle of the Mahabharat, and made his ablutions in the fountain of Bhisma, t 
Thus 1767 passed awa^ 

Here let us. for a while, suspend the narrative of the chronicler, atid take 
a retrospective glance at the transactions of the Rahtores, from tlte year 1737, 
the period of Raja Jeswunt’s death at Kabul, to the restoration of Ajit, present- 
ing a continuous conflict of thirty years* duration. In vain might we search 
the 8finals of any c^her nation ^for such inflexible devotion as marked the 
Rahtore character through this period of strife, during which, to use their 
own phrase, “hardly a chieftain died on his pallet.” Let those who deem the 
Hindu warrior void of patriotism read the rude chronicle of this thirty years* 
war ; let them compare it with that of any other country, and do justice to the 
magnanimous Rajpoot. This narrative, the simplicity of which is the best 

♦ This is another of the numerous instances of contradictory feelings in the Rajpoot 
character. Umra, elder brother of Jeswunt, was banished from Marwar, lost his birth-right, an^ 
was afterw’ards slain at court as already related Ilis son, Indur Sing, and grandson Mohkim^ 
from Nagore, which they held in separate grants from the king, never forgot their •title as elder 
branch of the family, and eternally contested their claim against Ajit. Still, as a Rahtore, 
he was bound to avenge the injuries of a Rahtore, even though his personal foe. — Singular 
inconsistency 1 

t There is an anecdote regarding the fountain of this classic field of strife, the Troad of 
Rajasthan, which well exemplifies the superstitious belief of the warlike Rajpoot. The emperor 
Bahadur Shah was desirous to visit this scene of the exploits of the heroes of antiquily, stimulated 
no doubt, by his Kajpootani queen, or his Tnother, also of this race. He was seated under 
a tree which shaded the sacred foimt, named after the great leader of the Curus^ his queen 
by his side, surrounded by kanats to nide them from profane eyes, when a vulture perched upon 
the tree with a bone in its beak, which falling in the fountain, the bird set up a scream of 
laughter. The king looked up in astonishment, which was greatly increased when the vulture 
addressed him in human accents, saying, “that in a former birth she was a Jogini and was 
in the field of slaughter of the great war, whence she flew away with the dissevered arm of one 
of its mighty warriors, with which she alighted on that very tree, that the arm was encumbered 
witl^ a ponderous golden bracelet, in which, as an amulet, were set thirteen brilliant symbols 
of Siva, and that after devouring the flesh, she dropped the bracelet, which fell into the fountain, 
and it was this awakened coincidence which had cau.sed “the scream of kiughter.” We must 
suppose that this, the pulchara of the field of slaughter, spoke Sanscrit or its dialect interpreted 
by his Rajpoot queen. Instantly the pioneers were commanded to clear the fountain, and be- 
hold the relic of the Mahabharat, with the symbolic emblems of the god all-perfect ! and so 
large were they, that the emperor remarked they would answer excellently well for ‘slaves 
of the carpet.’ The Hindu princes then present, among whom were the Rajas Ajit and Jey 
Sing, were shocked at this levity, and each entreated of the king one of the phallic symbols. 
The Mirza Raja obtained two, and both are yet at Jeypur, one in the Temple of Silla Devi, 
(i) the other in that of Govinda. Ajit had one, still prespved and worshipped at the shrine 
of Girdhari at Jodpur. My old tutor and friend, the Yati Gyanchandra, who told the story 
while he read the chronicles as I translated them, has often seen and n\ade homage to all the 
three relics. There is one, he believed, at Boondi or Kotah, and the Rdna by some means 
obtained another. They* are of pure rock crystal, and as each weighs some pounds, there must 
have been giants in the days of the Bharat, to have supported thirteen in' one armlet, Homer’s, 
heroes were pigmies to the Gurus, whose bracelet we may doul>t if Ajax could have lifted. My 
venerable tutor, though liberal in his opinions, did not chose to dissent from the general 1>elief, 
for mifn, he sal6, had beyond a doubt greatly degenerated since the heroic ages, and was rapidly 
approximating to the period, the immediate forerunner of a universal renovation, when only 
owarfs would creep over the land. , 

U) The goddess of arms, their Pallas. 
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fouchet for its authenticity, presents an uninterrupted record of patriotism 
and disinterested loyalty. It was a period when the sacrifice of these principles 
was rewarded by the tyrant king with the highest honour of the state ; nor are 
we without instances of the temptation being too strong to be withstood t but 
they are^rare, and serve only to exhibit, in more pleasing colours, the virtues of 
the tribe whidn spurned the attempts at seduction. What a splendid example 
is the heroic Doorgadas of all that constitutes the glory of the Rajpoot ! Valour, 
loyalty, integrity^ combined with prudence in all the difhculties which surround- 
ed him, are qualities which entitle him to the^ admiration <which his memory 
continues to enjoy. The temptations held out to him were almost irresistible : 
not merely the gold, which he and thousands of his brethren would alike have 
spurned, but the splendid offer of power in the proffered ‘munsub of five 
thousand,* which would at once have lifted him from his vassal condition to an 
equality with the princes and chief nobles of the land. Doorga had, indeed 
but to name his reward ; but, as the bard justly says, he was ^amolac^^ beyond 
Wll price, ^unoko^ unique. Note even revenge, so dear to the Rajpoot, turned 
him aside from the dictatefiof true honour. The foul assassination of his brother, 
the brave Soning, effected through his enemies, made no alteration in his human- 
ity whenever the chance of war placed his foe in his power ; and in this, his policy 
seconded his' virtue. Flis chivalrous conduct, in the extrication of prince 
Akber from inevitable destruction had lit fallen into his fathers hands,* wvas 
only surpassed by his generous and delicate ‘behaviour towards the prince’s 
family, which was left in his care, forming a marked contrast to that of the 
enemies of his faith on similar occasions. The virtue of the grand-danghter 
of Arungzebe, in the sanctuary {sirna) of Droonara,* was in far better keeping 
than in the trebly-walled harem of Agra. Of his energetic mind, and, The 
control he exerted over those of his confiding brethren, what a proof is given, 
in his preserving the secret of the abode of his prince throughout six first 
years of his infancy ! But, to conclude our eulogy in the words of their bard; he 
has reaped the immortality destined for good deeds ; his memory is cherished, 
his actions are the theme of constant praise, and his picture on his white 
horse, old, yet in vigour, is familiar amongst the collections of portraits of 
Rajpootana.t *• 

But there was i^ot a clan, or family, that did not produce men of worth in 
this protracted warfare, which incited constant emulation, and the bards of 
each had abundant meterials to emblazon the pages of their chronicles. To 


* Doorga’s fief on the Looni. 
f See Vol. I. reference list. 
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the recollection of these, their expatriated descendants allude in the memorial* 
of their hardships from the cruel policy of the reigning chief, the last lipeal 
descendant of the prince, whosp history, has just been narrated. Wc now 
resume the riarrative ill the Ijinguage of the ^hronicle. 

® See Val. I. reference list. 
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HOROSCOPE OF RAJA ABHYE SING. 

Ip the janam-patris or horoscope of Abhye Sing (referred to in p* See Vol. I reference list) ; 
the 4th, 7th, 8th, lOth, xith and I2th houses denote the destinies of the heir of Ajit. In the 
4th we have the monster Rahoo^ the author of eclipses. Of the 7th or house of heirs, the 
Moon and Venus have taken possession ; of the 8th or house of strife, the Sun and Mercury. 
In the lOth is Ketob^ brother of RahoOf" hoih. signs of evil portent. Mars rides in the house 
of fate, ^ile Saturn and Juptier are together in the abode of sovereignty. Like that of every 
man living, the ^horoscope of the heir of Maroo is filled with good and evil : could the Jotishi, 
or astrological seer, have put the parricidal sign in the house of destiny, he might have claimed 
some merit fpf superior intelligence. Those who have ever consulted any works on this foolish 
pursuit, will ohserve that the diagrams of the European astrologers are exact copies of the 
Hindu, in proof of,, which 1 have inserted this : to trace darkness as well as light from the East. 







CHAPTER IX. 

commanded to reduce Nahn and the rebels of the Seivaluc mountains . — The 
emperor dies, — Civil wars. — Ajit nominated viceroy of Guzeecat. — Ajit com- 
manded to send his son to court. — Daring attack on the chief ofNagore^ who 
is slain. — Retaliated. — The kinfs army invades Martvar.— Jodhpur invested. 
— Terms. — Ahye Sing sent to court. — Ajit proceeds to Delhi- — Coalesces with 
the Syed ministry of the kingn — Gives a daughter in marriage to the emperor. 
— Returns to Jodhpur. — Repeal of the Jezeya . — Ajit proceeds to his viceroyalty 
of Guzerat. — Settles the province . — Worships at Dwarica. — Returns to 
Todhpur. — The Syeds summon him to court. — The splefidour of his train . — 
Leagues with the Syeds. — The emperor visits Ajit. — Portents. — Husein Alii 
arrives from the Dekhan. — Consternation of the oppo7ients of the Syeds and 
Ajit. — Ajit blockades the palace with his Rahtores. — The emperor put to 
death. — Successors. ^Mohammed Shah. — He marches against Amber. — Its 
Raja claims sanctuary ivith Ajit. — Obtains the grant of Ahmedabad. — Returns 
to Jodhpur. — Ajit unites his daughter to the Prince of Amher. — The. Syeds 
assassinated.— Ajit warned of his danger. — Seizes on Ajineer. — Slays the 
governor. — Destroys the mosques., and re-establishes the Ilhidu rites. — Ajit 
declares his independence. — Coins in his own fiame. — Establishes weights and 
measures.^ and his own courts of justice. — Fixes the gradations of rank amongst 
his chiefs. — The Imperialists invade Marwar. — Abhye Sing heads thirty 
thousand Rahtores to oppose them. — The king^s forces decline battle.-^The 
Rahtores^ ravage the Imperial provinces. — Abhye Singh obtains the surname of 
• ‘Dhonkul’, or extennmator. — Returns to Jodhpur. — Battle of Safubhur. — Ajit 
gives sanctuary to Choramun Jaty founder of Bharatpur. — The emperor puts 
himself at the head of all his forces to avenge the defeat of Sambhur. — Ajmeer 
invested. — Its defence. — Ajit agrees to surrender Ajmeer. — Abhye Sing pro- 
ceeds to the imperial camp. — His reception.— His arrogant hearing. — Murder of 
Ajit by his son. — Infidelity of the bard. — Blank leaf of the Raj Roopaca, indi- 
cative of this event. — Extract from that chronicle. — Funeral rites. — Six queens 
and fifty-light concubines determine to become Satis. — Expostulations of the 
Nazir ^ bards and purohits. — They fail. — Procession. — Rite concluded. — Re- 
flections on Xjifs life and history. 

“In 1768 Ajit was sent against Nahn and the chiefs of the snowy moun- 
tains^ whom*he reduced to obedience. Thence he went to the Ganges, where 
ke performed his ablutions, and in the spring he returned to Jodhpur, 
n 
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‘‘In 1769 Shah Allum went to heaven. The torch of discord was lighted 
by his sons, with which they fired their own dwelling, Azim Ooshawn was 
slain, and the umbrella of royalty waved over the head of Moiz oo-deen. Ajit 
sent the Bindarri Kaimsi to the presence, who returned with the sunnud of the 
vice-royal^j' of Guzerat. In the month of Megsir 1769, he prepared an army 
to take possession of the Satra-sches* when fresh dissensions broke out in the 
house of the Chagitai. The Syeds slew Moiz-oo-deen, and Ferochsear became 
king. Zoolfecar Khan was put to death, and with him departed the strength 
of the ‘Moguls. Then the Syeds became headstrong. Ajit was comman^d 
to send his son, Abhya Sing, now seventeen year^ of age, witfi his contingent, 
to court ; but Ajit having learned that the traitor Mokund was there and in 
great favour, sent a trusty band, who slew him even in the middle of Delhi. 
This daring act brought the Syed with an army to Jodhpur. Ajit sent off the 
men of wealth to Sewanoh, and his son and family to the desert of Rardurroh.f 
The capital was invested, and Abhya Sing demanded as a hostage for the 
conduct of Ajit, who was also commanded to court. To neither was the Raja 
inclined, but the advice of the Dewan, and still more of Kesar the bard, who 
gave as a precedent the instance of Rao Ganga when invaded by the Lodi, 
Dowlut Khan, who entrusted his affairs to his son Maldeo, was unanimously 
approved, j: Abhya Sing was recalled from Rardtirroh, and marched with 

Hosein Alii to Delhi, the end of Asar 177^. The heir of Maroo received the 
munsub of five thousand from the king. ^ 

“Ajit followed his son to the court, then held at Delhi. There the sight 
of the altars raised over the ashes of chiefs who had perished to preserve him in 
his . infancy, kindled all his wrath, and he meditated revenge on the whole 
house of Timoor. Four distinct causes for displeasure had Ajmal 
“ist. The Noroza ;§ 

“2nd. The compulsory marriage of their daughters With the king ; 

“3rd. The killing of kine ; 

“4th. The Jezeya^ or capitation tax. ”11 

Here we must interrupt the narrative, in order to supply an important 
omission of the bard, who slurs over the hardest of the conditions demanded of 
Ajit on the invasion of the Syed, viz., the giving a daughter to Ferochsear, the 
important political results of which are already related in the first part of this 

* The ‘seventeen thousand* towns of Guzerat. c 

t The tract we.^t of the Looni. 

i They slur over the most important demand — a daughter to wife to^ the king -it is at this 
Ajit hesitates, and for which the precedent is given. 

§ See Vol. I, reference list. 

)| Described Vol. I. ref?rence list. 
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work.'* This compulsory marriage only aggravated Ajit’s desire of vengeance, 
and he entered into the views of the Syeds with the true spirit of his father ; 
obtaining meanwhile, as the price of coalition, the compliance with the speci- 
fied demands, besides others of less moment, such as “that the bell for prayer 
should be allowed to toll in the quarters of the city allotted to the Rajpoots, 
and that their temples should be held sacred ; and last, bift not least, the 
aggrandisement of his hereditary dominions.” Let us again recur to the 
chronicle. 

•^Tn Jeit 1771, ];iaving secured all his wishes, Ajit left the court, anci with 
the renewed patent as viceroy of Giizerat, returned to Jodhpur. Through Kai- 
nisi, his minister, the jezeya was rejiealed. The Hindoo race owed eternal 
obligation to the Mor {crotvn) of Mordhur, the sanctuary of princes in distress. 

“In" 1772, Ajit prepared to visit his government : Abhya Sing accompanied 
his father. He first proceeded to Jhalore, where he passed the rainy season, 
'fhence he attacked the ^Me 7 vasso\'\ first Neemuj, which he took, when the 
13eoras paid him tribute. Feeroz Khan advanced from Palhanpur to meet 
him. The Ran of Therad paid a lack of rupees. Cambay was invested and 
jiaid ; and the Koli chief, Kemkurn, was reduced. From Patun, Sukta the 
Champawut, with Beejo Bindarri, sent the year preceding to manage the 
province, came forth to meet him, 

“In 1773, Ajit reduced the Jhala of Hulwud, and Jam of Noanuggur, w^ho 
paid as tribute three lacs» of rupees, with twenty-five choice steeds ; and 
having settled the province, he worshipped at Dwarica, and bathed in the 
Oonitee.J Thence he returned to Jodhpur, where he learned that Indur Sing 
had regained Nagore ; but he stood not before Ajit. 

^ “ fhe year 1774 had now arrived. The Syeds and their opponents were 
engaged in civil strife. Hosein Alii was in the Dekhan, and the mind of 
Abdoolla was alienateci from the king. Paper on paper came, inviting Ajit. 
He marched by Nagore, Mairta, Poshkur, Marote, and Sambhur, whose garri- 
sons he strengthened, to Delhi, From Marote he sent Abhye Sing back to take 
care of Jodhpur. The Syed advanced from Delhi to meet the Dhimni (lord) 
of Marwar, who alighted at AUverdi’s serai. Here the Syed and Ajit formed 

* See Vol. 4. reference list. 

t A/ertfasso is a term given to the fastnesses in the mountains, w^ich the aboriginal tribes, 
Kolis, Meenas, and Mairs, and not iinfrcquenlly the Rajpoots, make their retreats ; and 
in the present insttnee the bard alludes to the ‘Mewasso’ of the Deoras of Sirohi and Aboo, 
which has annoyed the descendants of Ajit to this hour, and has served to maintain the inde- 
pendence of this Chohan tribe. 

; This is in the district of Oka {^Oka-mandala)^ where the Badhails .fixed themselves 
.on tlfe migration of Sevaji from Cinouj. It would have been instructive had the bard deigned 
to have given us any account oft he recognition which this visit occasioned, and which beyond 
a ebubt caused the ‘books of Chronicles and Kings’ td be opened and referred to. » 
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a league, to oppose Jey Sing and the Moguls, while the king remained like a 
snake coiled up in a closed vessel. To get rid of their chief opponent Zool- 
fecar Khan, was first determined* 

“When the king heard that Ajit had reached Delhi, he sent the Hara Rao 
Bheem pf Kotah, and Kfiandowran Khan to introduce him to the presence* 
Ajit obeyed. iBesides his own Rahtores, he was accompanied by Rao Bishen 
Sing of Jessulmer, and Puddum Sing of Derawul, with Futteh Sing, a noble of 
Mewar, Maun Sing Rahtore, chief of Seeta Mhow, and the Chunderawut, 
Gopabof Rampura, besides Oodi Sing of Kundaila, Sukut Sing of Munohui^ur, 
Kishen of Kulchipur, and many others.* The meeting took place at the 
Moti Bagh. The king bestowed the miinsuh of Heft Ilazari (seven thousand 
horse) on Ajit, and added a crore of dams to his rent-roll. He presented him 
with the insignia of the Mahi Moraiib^ with elephants and horses, a sword 
and dagger, a diamond aigrette ( Sirfec/i) ^nd plume, and a double string 
of pearls. Having left the presence, Ajit went to visit Abdoolla Khan. The 
Syed advanced to meet him, and his reception, with his attendants, was distin- 
guished. They renewed their determination to stand or fall together. Their 
conference caused dismay to the Moguls, who lay in ambush to put Ajit to 
death. 

“ On the second day of the bright moon of Pos, 1775, the king honoured 
Apt with a visit. Ajit seated the king on p throne formed of bags of rupees* to 
the amount of one lack,t and presented elephants, horses, and all that was 
precious. In the month of Falgooii, Ajit and the Syed went to visit the king ; 
and after the conference wrote to Hosein Alii revealing their plans, and de- 
siring his rapid march to unite with them from the Dekhan. Now the heavens 
assumed portentous appearances ; the desal was red and fiery ; jackasses bray- 
ed unusually ; dogs barked ; thunder rolled without a cloud ; the court, late 
so gay, was now sad and gloomy ; all were forebodingis of change at Delhi. 
In twenty days, Hosein reached Delhi ; his countenance was terrific ; his drum, 
which now beat close to the palace, was the knell of falling greatness. He was 
accompanied by myriads of horse. Delhi was enveloped in the dust raised by 
his hostile steeds. They encamped in the north of the city, and Hosein joined 
Ajit and his brother. The trembling king sent congratulations and gifts ; The 
Mogul chiefs kept aloof in their abodes ; even as the quail cowers in the grass 
when the falcon hovers over it, so did the Moguls when HoSein reached Delhi» 

* This list well exemplifies the tone now assumed by the Pahtores :• but this grand feudal 
assemblage was in virtue of his office of viceroy of Ciuzerat. Each and ail of these chieftain* 
idilps the author is $s familiar with as with the pen he now bolds. * • 

t 10,000 to f 12,000, 

$ Omen of the quarter. 
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The lord of Amber was tike a lamp left without oil On the second day, all 
convened at Ajit*s tents, on the banks of the Jumna, to execute the plans now 
determined upon, Ajit mounted his steed j at the head of his Rahtores, he 
marched direct to the palace, and at every post he. placed his own men : he 
looked like the fire destined to cause pralaya* When the sun appears d&rkriess 
flies ; when the oil fails the lamp goes out ; so is it with crown* and kings, 
when good faith and justice, the oil that feeds their power, is wanting. The 
crash which shivered the umbrella of Delhi reverberated throughout the land. 
The f^yal treasuries were plundered. None amidst the Moguls came forward to 
rescue their king (Ferochsear), an 3 Jey Sing fled from the scene of destruction. 
Another king was set up, but in four months he was seized with a distemper 
and died. Then Dowlah t was placed on the throne. But the Moguls at Delhi 
set up Neko Shah at Agra, and Hosein marched against them, leaving Ajit 
and Abdoolla with the king.J 

“In 1776, Ajit and the Syed moved from Delhi ; but the Moguls 
surrendered Neko Shah, who was confined in Selimgurh. At this time the 
king died, and Ajit and the Syeds made another, and placed Mahomed Shah 
on the throne. Many countries were destroyed, and many were made to 
flourish, during the dethronement of kings by Ajit. With the death of 
Ferochsear Jey Singes views were crushed, and the Syeds determined to punish 
him. The lord of Amber was like watei* carried in a platter.§ The king reach- 
ed the Durgah at Sikri, in progress to Amber, and here the chieftains sought 
the sirna (sanctuary) of Ajit, They said the Khoorm was lost if he protected 
them not against the Syeds. Even as Krishna saved Arjoon in the Bharat, so 
did Ajit take Jey Sing under his protection. He sent the chiefs of the Champa- 
wuts and his minister to dispel his fears ; they returned with the lord of Am- 
ber, who felt like one who had escaped* the doom Ajit placed one 

monarch on the throne, and saved another from destruction. The king bestowed 
upon him the grant of Ahmedabad, and gave him permission to visit his home. 
With Jey Sing of Amber, and Bood Sing Hara of Boondi, he marched for Jodh- 
pur, and in the way contracted a marriage with the daughter of the Shekhawut 
chief of Munohurpoor. In the month of Ashin, he reached Jodagir, when the 
iordof Amber ^encamped at Soor Sagur, and the Hara Rao north of the town. 

^1 

* The final doom. • 

t Ruffeh-ool Dowta. 

t This is both minutely and faithfully related, and fully as much so as the Mahoraedan 
record of this black deed. We have already ( Vol, I. reference list ) described it, and given a 
Jranslation of art autograph letter of the prince of Amber, written on this memorable day. 

. importance of the transaction, as well as the desire to shew the Bardic version^ will 
miiy Its ref^tition. 

« In allusion to his vacillation, for which the ‘Mirza Baja* was notorious. 
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“ The cold season had fled ; the spring (bussunt) approached. The peacock 
was intoxicated with the neotar-drops distilled from the sweet blossomed ama 
(mango) ; the rich sap exuded ; the humming-bees clustered round the flowers ; 
new leaves budded forth ; songs of joy resounded ; the hearts of gods, men, 
and wdmen expanded with mirth. It was then the lord of Amber was bedeck- 
ed in saffroi-Trobes to espouse the ‘virgin of the sun* (Surya Kumari\ the. child 
of Ajit. On this he had consulted the Champawuts, and according to ancient 

usage, the Ad-^Ptirdhati^ or chief minister, the Koompavvut : likewise the Bindarri 

« 

Dewan, and the Guru. But were I to dwell on these festivities, this book^^ould 
become too large ; I therefore say but little ! 

“The rains of 1777 set in, and Jey Sing and Bood Sing remained with 
Ajit, when a messenger arrived with tidings that the Moguls had assassinated 
the Syeds, and were now on the watch for Ajit. He drew his sword, and 
swore he would possess himself of Ajmer. He dismissed the lord of Amber. 
In twelve days after Ajit reached Mairta. In the face of day he drove the 
Moslem from Ajmer and made it his own. He slew the king’s governor 
and seized on Tarragurh.* Once more the bell of prayers was heard in the 
temple, while the hang\ of the Mesjid was silent. Where the Koran was read, 
the was now heard, and the Mundira took the place of the Mosque. 
The Kazi made way for the Brahmin, and the pit of burnt sacrifice ('homo) 
was dug, where the sacred kinc were slain. He took possession of the salt 
lakes of Sambhur and Didwanoh, and the records were always moist with 
inserting fresh conquests. Ajit ascended his own throne ; the umbrella of 
supremacy he waved over his head. He coined in his own name, established 
his own guz (measure), and seer (weight), his own courts of justice, -and a new scale 
of rank for his chiefs, with nalkees and mace-bearers, nobuts and standards, 
and every emblem of sovereign rule. Ajmal in Ajmer, was equal to Aspati 
in Delhi. I The intelligence spread over the land ; it reached even Mecca and 
Iran, that Ajit had exalted his own faith, while the rites of Islam were prohibited 
throughout the land of Maroo. 

“In 1778, the king determined to regain Ajmer. He gave the command 
to Mozuffur, who in the rains advanced towards Marwar. Ajit entrusted the 
conduct of this war to his son, the ‘shield of Maroo,’ the ‘fearless’ 

— — — " 

*The Star Fort^ the castle of Ajmer. 

t The call to prayer of the Moosleni. 

:J: This exact imitation of the manners of the imperial court is still strictly maintained at 
Jodpore. The account of the measures which followed the possession of Ajmer is taken from 
the chronicle Stirya Prakas ; the only })art not entirely translated from the Raf Roopac 
Ajmal is a license of the poet, where it suits his rhyme, for Ajit. Aspati, ‘lord of steeds,’ is the 
common epithet applied to the emperois of Delhi. It is, however, but the second degree of 
paramount power — Gujpati ‘lord of elephants is the first. 
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with the eight great vassals, and thirty thousand horse ; the Champawuts on 
the right, the Koonipawuts on the left, while the Kurumsotcs, Mairteas, Jodas, 
Ecndos, Bhattis, Sonigurras, Deoras, Kheechies, Dhondiils and Gogawuts,^ 
composed the main body. At Amber, the Rahtores and imperialists came in 
sight ; but Mozuffer disgraced himself, and retired within that city \5^athout 
risking an encounter. Abhya Sing, exasperated at this display «>f pusillani- 
mous bravado, determined to punish the king. He attacked Shahjehanpur, 
sacked Narnol, levied contributions on Patun (Tuanniii) and Rcvvari. He 
gave ^e village? to the flames, and spread conflagration and consternation 
even to Aliverdi’s Serai. Delhi atfld Agra trembled with affright ; the Asoors 
fled without their shoes at the deeds of Abhya, whom they styled Dhonkul^ 
‘the exterminator.* * * § He returned by Sambhur and Ludhana, and here he 
married the daughter of the chief of the Naroocas.f 

“Tn r779, Abhye Sing remained at Sambhur, which he strengthened, and 
hither his father Ajit came from Ajmer. The meeting was like that between 
‘Kasyapa and Surya for he had broken the bow of Mozuffur and made the 
Hindu happy. The king sent his Chelah^ Nahur Khan, to expostulate with 
Ajit ; but his language was offensive, and the field of Sambhur devoured the 
tiger lord (Nahur Khan) and his four thousand followers. The son of Chora- 
mun the Jat,j: now claimed sanctuary with Ajit. Sick of these dissentions, the 
unhappy Mahomed Shah determined to abandon his crown, and retire to Mecca. 
But determined to revenge the death of Nahur Khan, he prepared a formidable 
army. He collected (the contingents of) the twenty-two Satraps§ of the em- 
pire, and placed at their head Jey Sing of Amber, Hyder Kooli, Eradut Khan 
Bimgush, &c. In the month of Srawun (July), Taragurgh was invested ; Abhya 
Sing marched out and left its defence to Umra Sing. It had held out four 
months, when through the prince of Amber (Jey Sing,), Ajit listened to terms, 
which were sworn to on the Koran by the nobles of the king \ and he agreed 
to surrender Ajmer. Abhya Sing then accompanied Jey Sing to the camp. 
It was proposed that in testimony of his obedience he should repair to the 
presence. The prince of Amber pledged himself ; but the fearless (Abhya ) 
placed his hand on his sword, saying, ‘this is my surety !* ** 

* The two latter tribes are amongst the most ancient of the allodial chieftains of the desert ; 
the Dhonduls being descendants of Rao Gango : the Gogawuts, of the famous Goga the Cho- 
who defended the Sutlej in the earliest Moslem invasion recorded. Roth Goga and 
his steed arc^immortal in Rajasthan. The author had a chestnut Cattiawar, called 

Jowadia ; he was perfection, and a piece of living fire when mounted, scorning every pace but 
tile antelop’s bounds and curvets. 

t One of the great clans of Amber ; of whom more hereafter. 

X Fohnder of the Rhurtpore stale. 

§ The Ryeesa, or ‘twenty-two^ viceroys of India. 
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The heir of Marwar was received by the king with the utmost honour ; but 
being possessed of a double portion of that arrogance which forms the chief 
characteristic of his race, (mor» especially of the Rahtore and Chohan, 
from which he sprang), his reception nearly produced at Delhi a re- 
petitioi? of the scene recorded in the history of his ancestor Umra at Agra. 
Knowing that his father held the first place on the king^s right hand, he con- 
sidered himself, as his representative, entitled to the same honour, and little 
heeding the unbending etiquette of the proudest court in the world, he uncere- 
monrously hustled past all the dignitaries of the state, and had even asqipinded 
a step of the throne, when, checked by one of the nobles, Abhye's hand was 
on his dagger, and but for the presence of mind of the monarch “who threw his 
own chaplet round his neck’’ to restrain him, the Divan would have been de- 
luged with blood. 

We shall now drop the chronicles, and in recording the murder of Ajit, the 
foulest crime in the annals of Rajasthan, exemplify the mode in which their 
poetic historians gloss over such events. It was against Ajit’s will that his son 
went to court, as if he had a presentiment of the fate which awaited him, and 
which has been already circumstantially related.* The authors from whose 
records this narrative is chiefly compiled, were too polite to suffer such a stigma 
to appear in their chronicles, ‘written by desire’ and under the eye of the 
parricide, Ajit’s successor. The Surya^Prakas merely says, “ at this time Ajit 
went to heaven but affords no indication of the person who sent him there. 
The Raj Roopaca, however, not bold enough to avow the mysterious death of 
his prince, yet too, honest altogether to pass it over, has left an expressive blank 
leaf at this part of his chronicle, certainly not accidental, as it intervenes 
between Abhya Sing’s reception at court, and the incidents following his 
fathers death, whkrh I translate verhatifjii^ as they present an excellent picture 
of the results of a Rajpoot, “potent^e’s demise. 

“Abhya, a second Ajit, was introduced to the A$pati\ his father heard 
the news and rejoiced. But this world is a fable, — a lie. Time will sooner 
or later prey on all things. What king,* what raja qan avoid the path leading to 
extinction ? The time allotted for our sojourn here is predetermined ; prolong 
it we cannot. The decree penned by the hand of the Creator is engraven upon 
each forehead at the hour of birth. Neither addition nor subtraction can be made. 
Fate must be fulfilled. It was the command of Gcyqjnda^^ that Ajit 

(the Avatar of Tndra) should obtain immortality, and leave his renown in the 
world beneath. Ajit, so long a thorn in the side of his foe, w^s removed to 

• See Vol. I. reference list. 

t The sovereign judge of mankind. 
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Paraloca!^ He kept afloat the faith of the Hindu, and sunk the Moslem in 
shame. In the face of day, the lord of Maroo took the road which leads to 
Paradise < Vaicoontd), Then dismay seize!! the city ; each looked with dread 
in his neighbour's face as he said, ‘our sun has set T But when the day of 
Yama-raj\ arrives, who can retard it ? Were not the five Pandus enclosed in 
the mansion of Himalaya ?l Harchund escaped not the universal decree ; nor 
will gods, men, or reptiles avoid it, not even Vicrama or Kama \ all fall before 
Yama, How then could Ajit hope to escape ? 

HOn Asar, the J3th, the dark half of the moon of 1780, seventeen hundred 
warriors of the eight' ranks of Maroo, for the last time marched before their 
lord.g They placed his body in a boat,|| and carried him to the pyre,^ made 
of sandal wood and perfumes, with heaps of cotton, oil, and camphor. But 
this is a subject of grief : how can the bard enlarge on such a theme ? The 
Nazir went to the Rawula * * * § ** and as he pronounced the words ^Rao stdaoe^ 
the Chohani queen, with sixteen damsels in her suite, came forth : This day, 
%aid she, ‘is one of joy ; my race shall he illustrated ; our lives have passed 
together, how then can I leave him ?'tt 

“ Of noble race was the Bhattiani queen, a scion (sakha) of Jessul, and 
daughter of Birjung. She put up a prayer to the Lord who wields the discus. 
‘With joy I accompany my lord ; that my fealty [sati) may be accepted, rests 
with thee/ In like manner did the Ga«elle {Mirgavati) of Derawul,§§ and the 
Tuar queen of pure blood, 1 | 1 |* * §§ the Chaora Rani, 1 Iin[ and her of Shekhavati, 
invoke the name of Heri, as they determined to join their lord. For these six 
queens death had no terrors ; but they were the affianced wives of their lord : 
the curtain wives of affection, to the number of fifty-eight,, determined to offer 
themselves a sacrifice to Agni.*** ‘Such another opportunity,' said they ‘can 
never occur, if we survive our lord ; disease will seize and "make us a prey 
in our apartments. Why then quit the society of our lord, when at all events 


* * The other world lit. ‘another place.* 

t ‘ Lord of hell. ’ 

t Him ‘ ice’ and alya^ ‘an aboclQ,’ 

§ Both head and feet are uncovered in funeral processions. 

II Id est a vehicle formed like a boat, perhaps figurative of the sail crossing the ‘Voiturna,* 
Styx of the Hindu. 

IT For the motle of conveying princes to their final abode, I refer the Reader to a descrip- 
tion in Vol. I. reference list Trans. Royal Asiatic Society. . 

** The queen’s palaces 

+t This is the la^y whom Ajit married in his non-age, the mother of the Parricide. 

t+ Crishna. ^ ^ 

§§ Ancient capital of the Bhattis. ' • 

II ll Descended from the ancient dynasty of the Hindu kings of Delhi. 

W Tribe of the first dynasty of Anhui wara Pattun. 

*** The fire. 


T 
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we must fall into the hands of Yama^ for whom the human race is but a 
mouthful? Let us leave the iron (Kalyuga) behind us/ ‘Without our 
lord, even life is death,’ said the Bhatliani, as she bound the beads of Toolsi 
round her neck, and made the tilac with earth from the Ganges. While thus 
each spoke, Nathoo, the Nizir, * thus addressed them : ‘This is no amusement ; 
the sandal-wofld you now anoint with is cool : but will your resolution abide, 
when you remove it with the flames of Agni ? VVhen this scorches your tender 
frames, your hearts may fail, and the desire to recede will disgrace your lord’s 
memory. Reflect, and remain where you are. You have lived like Indr<mi^\ 

t ^ 

nursed in softness amidst flowers and perfumes ; the winds of heaven never 
offended you, far less the flames of lire.’ But to all his arguments they replied : 
The world we will abandon, but never our lord.’ They performed their ablu- 
tions, decked themselves in their gayest attire, and for the last time made 
obeisance to their lord in his car. The ministers, the bards, the family priests 
in turn, expostulated with them. The chief queen (Patrani) the 
Chohani, they told to indulge her affection for her sons, Abhya and Bukhta > 
to feed the' poor, the needy, the holy, and lead a life of religious devotion. 
The queen replied : ‘Koonti, the wife of Pandu, did not follow her lord ; she 
lived to see the greatness of the fiz>e brothers^ her sons ; but were her expecta- 
tions realized ? The life is a vain shadow ; this dwelling one of sorrow ; let us 
accompany our lord to that of fire, and tlv^re close it.’ 

“The drum sounded; the funeral train move^l on ; all invoked the name 
of Heri.X Charity was dispensed like falling rain, wliile the countenances of the 
queens were radiant as the sun. From heaven Uma^ looked down ; in re- 
compense of such devotion she promised they should enjoy the society of 
Ajit in each successive transmigration. As the smoke, emitted from the house 
of flame, ascended to the sky, the assembled multitudes shouted Khaman ! 
Khaman ! Svell done ! well done !’ The pile flamed like a volcano ; the faithful 
queens laved their bodies in the flame, as do the celestials in the lake of 
Mansarwar\\ They sacrificed their bodies to their lord, and illustrated the races 


^ The Nazir (a IMoslem epithet) has the charge of the harenu 
t The queen of heaven. 

.■f Heri Crishna is the mediator and preserver of the Hindu Triad ; his name alone is invoked 
in the funeral rites. (..See Vol. I. reference list.) The following extract from Dr. Wilkins’ transla- 
tion of the Gccta will lirest^-lisclose his attributes Crishna speaks : 

“ I the journey ot ilie .-ood ; ili'^ cyomforter; the creator \ the witness ; the resting- 
place ; the asylum ; and tlie friend, lain generation and dissolution ; iTiie place where all 
thing, are>^lc|}ositcd, aind tlic inoxli.nuslible soul of all nature. I am death and immortality | 1 
am neverTailIng time; the piescrver, whose face is turned on all sides. I am all grasping 
death ; and | .am I he resurrection of those who arc about to die.” t 

§ A n:rne of D )3iga, (he ilindii Juno. 
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whence they sprung. The gods above exclaimed. ^Dhun Dhun * Ajit ! who 
maintained thefaith, and overwhelmed the Asuras,^ Savitri, (luuri, Sarasvati, Giinga 
and Gomti t united in doing honour to these faithful cpieens. Forty-five years, 
three months, and twenty-two days, was the space of Ajit’s existence, when he 
went to inhabit Amrapoora, an immortal abode t 

Thus closed the career of oni of the most distinguished prii^es who over 
pressed the ‘cushion’ of Maroo ; a career as full of incident as any life of 
ecjual duration. Born amidst tiie snows of Cahul, deprived at his birth of 
bot^ parents, on^ from grief, the other by suicidal custom ; saved fitim the 
PJ'erodian cruelty of the king by the heroism of his chiefs, nursed amidst the 
rocks of Aboo or the intricacies of the Aravalli until the day of danger passed, 
he issued forth, still ail infant, at the head of his brave clans, to redeem the 
inheritance so iniquitously wrested from him. In the history of mankind there 
is nothing to be found presenting a more brilliant picture of fidelity, than that 
afforded by the Rahtore clans in their devotion to their prince, from his birth 
until he worked out his own and his country’s deliverance. It is one of those 
events which throw a gleam of splendour u|)on the dark picture of feudalism, 
more [irolific perhaps in crime than in virtue. That of the Rajpoots, indeed, 
in which consanguinity is superadded to the other reciprocaltles which bind a 
feudal body, wears the more engaging aspect of a vast family. How affecting 
is the simple language of these brave ♦men, while daily shedding their blood 
fora prince whom, until l;c had attained his seventh year, they had never 
beheld ! “Without the sight of our lord, bread and water have no flavour.” and 
how successfully docs the bard pourtvay the joy of these stern warriors, when 
he says, ‘‘as the lotus expands at the sun-beam, so did the heart of each Rahtor|, 
at^the sight of their infant sovereign ; they drank his looks even as the pepayd 
in the month of Asoj sips the drops of amrita (ambrosia) from the Champa^ 

The prodigality with which every clan lavished its blood, through a 
space of six-and-twenty years, may in part be learned from the chronicle ; and 
hi yet more forcible language from the cenotaphs scattered over the country, 
erected to the manes of those who fell in this religious warfare. Were other 
testimony required, it is to be found in the annals of their neighbours and their 
conquerors while the traditional couplets of the bards, familiar to every Raj- 

Poot, embalm the memory of the exploits of their forefathers. 

■— — — - , • - 

i “ 

* phun is ‘riches,’ but is here used in the sense of glory ; so that riches and glory are 
synoi>imous in term with the Hindu, as in practice in the west ; ihe one may always command 
the other, at |^ast that species of it for which nine-tenths of mankind contend, and are satisfied 
with obtaining, 
t Celestial queens. 
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Ajit was a prince of great vigour of mind as well as of frame. Valour was 
his inheritance ; he displayed this hereditary quality at the early age of eleven, 
when he visited his enemy in his capital, displaying a courtesy which can only 
be comprehended by a Rajpoot. Amongst the numerous desultory actions, o( 
which many occurred every year, there were several in which the whole strength 
of the Rahtor^s was led by their prince. The battle of Sambhur, in S. 1765, 
fought against the Syeds, which ended in an union of interests, was one of 
these ; and, for the rest of Ajit's life, kept him in close contact with the court, 
where be might have taken the lead had his talent for intrigue been comrg,en' 
surate with his boldness. From this period until his death, Ajit's agency was 
recognised in all the intrigues and changes amongst the occupants of TimooFs 
throne, from Ferochsear to Mahomed. He inherited an i^^vincible hatred to the 
very name of Moslem, and was not scrupulous regarding the means by which 
he was likely to secure the extirpation of a race so inimical to his own. Viewing 
the manifold reasons for this hatred, we must not scrutinize vvith severity his 
actions when leagued with the Syeds, even in the dreadful catastrophe which 
overwhelmed Ferochsear, to whom he owed the two-fold duty of fealty and 
consanguinity. 

There is one stain on the memory of Ajit, which, though unnoticed in the 
chronicle, is too well ascertained to be omitted in a summary of his character, 
more especially as it illustrates that of thje nation and of the times, and shews 
the loose system which holds such governments together. The heroic Doorga- 
das, the preserver of his infancy, the instructor of his youth, guide of his 
manhood, lived to confirm the proverb, “p^^ in princes.^^ He, who 

by repeated instances of exalted self-denial, had refused wealth, and honours 
that might have raised himself from his vassal condition to an equality with his 
sovereign, was banished from the land which his integrky, wisdom, and valour 
had preserved. Why, or when, Ajit loaded himself with this indelible infamy 
was not known ; the fact was incidentally discovered in searching a collection of 
original newspapers written from the camp of Bahadoor Shah,* in one of which 
it was stated, that ‘‘Doorgadas was encamped with his household retainers on 
the banks of the Peshola Lake at Oodipoor, and receiving daily five hundred 
rupees for his support from the Rana ; who when called on by the king (Bahader 
Shah) to surrender him, magnanimously refused.*' Imagining that Ajit had been 
compelled to this painful sacrifice, which is not noticed ki the annals, the 
compiler mentioned it to a Yafi deeply versed in all the events and transactions 
of this state. Aware of the circumstance, which is not overlooked by the 
bards, he immediately repeated the couplet composed on the occasion : 

. .1..^ 1 — - 

* Discovered by the Author amongst the Rana’s archives^. 
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“ DoorgUy des-sa kar-jea 
“ Gohy Gangani /” 

** Doorga IVas exiled, and Gangani given to a slave.” 

Gangani, on the north bank of the Looni, was the chief town of the Kurnote 
fief, of which clan Doorga was the head. It is now attached to the Khalisay or 
fisc, but whether recently, or ever since Doorga, we know not. Ttie Kurnotes 
still pay the last rites to their dead at Gangani, where they have their cenotaphs 
(chehtris). Whether that of the noble Doorga stands there to serve as a memo- 
rial o^princely ingratitude, the writer cannot say ; but the portrait of the liero, 
in the autumn of his days, as gi^fen me by the last lineal descendant of Ajit, is 
already before the. reader.* Well may we repeat, that the system of feudality 
is the parent of the most brilliant virtues and the darkest crimes ! Here, a long 
life of uninterrupted fidelity could not preserve Doorga from the envenomed 
breath of slander, or the serpent-tooth of ingratitude : and whilst the mind 
revolts at the crime which left a blank leaf in the chronicle, it is involuntarily 
carried back to an act less atrocious, indeed, than one which violates the laws of 
nature, but which in diminishing none of our horror for Abhye Sing, yet lessens 
our sympathy for the persecutor of Doorgadas. 

Vol. I. reference list. 




CHAPTER X. 

The parricidal murder of Ajii^the cause of the destruction of Martvar. — T/u 
parricide^ Ahhya Singy invested as Raja by the emperor's otvn hand. — He re- 
turns ftom court to Jodhpur. —His reception. He distributes gifts to the lards 
and priests. — The bards of Rajpootana. — Kurna. the poetic historian of Mar- 
zyar. — Studies requisite to form a Bardai. Ahhya Sing reduces Nagore . — 
Bestoivs it in appariage upon his brother Bukhta.—^ Reduces the turbulent 
allodialists, — Commanded to court. — Makes a tour of his domain. — Seized by 
the small-pox. — Reaches the court. — Rebellion of the viceroy of Guzeraty and 
of prince Jungali in the Dekhan. Picture of the Mogul court at this time. 
— The beera of foreign service against the rebels described. — Refused by the 
assembled nobles. — Accepted by the Rahiore prince. — He visits Ajmer y ivhich he 
garrisons. — Meeting at Pooshkur with the Raja of Amber. — Plan the destruc- 
tion of the empire. At Mairta is joined by his brother Bukhi Sing. Reaches 
Jodhptir, ThekhtVy or feudal levies of MarwaVy assemble. — Consecration of the 
guns. — The ineenas carry of the cattle of the train. — Rajpoot contingents enu- 
merated. — Abhya reduces the Mecna strong-holds in Sirohi. — The Sirohi prince 
submiiSy and gives a daughter in marriage as a peace-offering. — 'The Sirohi 
co 7 itmge 7 %t joins Ahhya Sing.— -Proceeds against Ahmcdabad. — Summons the 
viceroy to surrender. — Rajpoot council of iv a r.~Bukhta claims to lead the van. 
— The Rahtore prince sprinkles his chiefs with saffron-water. — Sirbullunds 
plan of defence. — His guns mamied by Europeans. — His lody-guard of European 
musketeers. — The storm , — Victory gained by the Rajpoots. — Surrender of 
Sirbulluftd. He is sent prisoner to the emperor. — Abhya Sing governs 
Guzerat. — Rajpoot contingents enumerated. — Conclusion of the chronicleSy the 
Raj Roopaca and Surya Prokas. — Abhya Sing returns to Jodhpur. ~^The 
spoils conveyed from Guzerat. 

The parricidal murder of Ajit is accounted the germ of destruction, which, 
taking root in the social edifice of Marvvar, ultimately rent it asunder. Bitter 
has been the fruit of this crime, “even into the third and fourth generation” 
of his unnatural sons, whose issue, but for this crime, would in all human 
probability have be^n the most potent princes in India, ^ able single-handed to 
have stopped Mahratta aggrandisement, • 

“It was in 1781 (says the bard), Ajit went to heaven. With his own hand 
did the emperor Mahomed Shah put the teeka on the forehead of Abhya Sing, 
girded him with the sword, boun(J the toorah on his head, placed a dagger 
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set with gems in his girdle, and with Chaoris, Nobuts, and Nakarras, and many 
valuable gifts, invested the young prince in all the dignities of his father. Even 
Nagore was resumed from the son of Umra and included in his sunnud. With 
these marks of royal favour, he took leave of the court, and returned to his 
paternal dominions. From village to village, as he journeyed homewaW, the 
kuUas was raised on the head.* When he reached Jodhpur, he disft-ibuted gifts 
to all his chiefs, and to the Bardais (bards) and Charuns, and lands to the 
family priests {Furohifs).'' 

At day at the cou^rt of the desert king, related in the phraseology of the 
chronicle, would be deemed interesting as a picture of manners. It would also 
make the reader more familiar wuth Kurna, the most celebrated hard in the latter 
days of Rajpoot independence : but this must be reserved for an equally appro- 
priate vehicle,! and we shall at present rest satisfied with a slight sketch of the 
historian of Maroo. 

Karna-Kavya, or simply Kurna, who traced his descent from the last house- 
hold bard of the last emperor of Kanoiij, was at once a politician, a warrior, and 
a scholar, and in each capacity has left ample proofs of his abilities. In the 
first, he took a distinguished part in all the events of the civil wars ; in the 
second, he was one of the few who survived a combat almost without parallel in 
the annals even of Rajpoot chivalry ; and as a scholar, he has left us, in the intro- 
duction to his work,! the most instructwe proof, not only of his inheriting the 
poetic mantle of his fathers, buj; of the course he pursued for the maintenance 
of its lustre. The bare enumeration of the works he had studied evinces that 
there was no royal road to Parnassus for the Rajpoot ‘ Kaviswar,’§ but that, 
on the contrary, it was beset with difficulties not a little appalling. The mere 
ooinenclature of works on grammar and historical epics, which were to be 
mastered ere he could hope for fame, must have often made Kurna exclaim, 
“ How hard it is to climb the steeps’^ on which from afar he viewed her temple, 
fhose who desire to see, under a new aspect, an imperfectly known but 
interesting family of the human race, will be made acquainted with the quali- 
fications of our bardic historians, and the particular course of studies which 


* The is a brazen vessel, of household use. A female of each family, filling one of 
these with wafer, repairs to the house of the head of the village, when, being all 
copivcned, .they proceed in a body to meet the person to whom they* render honour, singing 
stf/iaikaf or ‘soi^ of jfty.’ The presenting water is a token of homage and regard, and one 
wmeh the author baToften paid to him, especially in Mewar, where every village met him in. 
this way. 

t I hope some day to present a few of the works of the great bard Chund, with a dissertation 
l^e Bardais, %nd all the ‘.sons of song.’ 

+ Entiled the ‘ Surya Prakas,’ of 7,500 stanzas, 

S Cavisivar^ or Cavya-iswarat ‘ lord of verse,’ fronj ‘poesy,* and iswara, * lord.’ 
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fitted Kurna ** to sit in the gate^ of Jodagir,^ and add a new book to the 
chronicles of its kings. 

These festivities of a new reign were not of long duration, and were 
succeeded by warlike preparations against Nagore, which, during the contentions 
betweefi Ajit and the emperor, had been assigned to the descendant of the 
ancient princes of Mundore, 

When Ajmer was invested by the collective force of the empire, t Eradut 
Khan (Bungush), collector of the Jezeya.X took the Eendo by the arm, and seated 
him in Nagore.g But as soon as the J£olii\\ was paj^t, the ‘Avatacfs of 
Jowala-mookhi'^ were consecrated : goats were sacrificed, and the blood, with 
oil and vermilion, was sprinkled upon them. The tents were moved out. 
Hearing this, Rao Indra produced the imperial patent, with the personal 
guarantee of Jey Sing of Amber, Abhya heeded not, and invested Nagore ; 
but Indra left his honour and his castle to the Fearless* * * § ** "^ who bestowed it on 
Bukhta his brother. He received the congratulations of Mewar, Jessulmer, 
Bikaner, and Amber, and returned to his capital amidst the rejoicings of his 
subjects. This was in S. 1781, 

<*In S. 1782, he was employed in restraining the turbulent Bhomias on the 
western frontiers of his dominions ; when the Sindils, the Deoras, the Balas, 
the Boras, the Balechas, and the Sodas were compelled to servitude. 

S. 1783, a firman of summons* arrived, calling the prince to attend the 
Presence at Delhi, He put it to his head, assembled all his chiefs, and on his 
passage to court made a tour of his dominions, examining his garrisons, 
redressing wrongs, and adjusting whatever was in disorder. At Purbutsir he 
was attacked by the small-pox : the nation called on Jug Rani ft to shield 
him from evil. 


* The portal of the palace appears to have been the bard’s post. Pope give the same 
position to his historic Ijards in ‘ the Temple of Fame ;* 

Full in the passage of each spacious gate, 

The sage historians in white garments wait ; 

Grav’d o’er the seats the form of Time was found, 

His scythe remov’d, and both his pinions bound. 

t In the original, “ by the byeesa^ the ‘ twenty-two,’ meaning the collective force of the 
twenty-two sooSahdars^ or ‘ satraps of the provinces.’ 

X Capitation-tax. 

§ The poet calls it by its classic appellation, Nagadoorga^ the * castle of the serpent.’ 

If For this festival, see Vol. I. reference list. 

IT J^wala-mookhiy the* * mouth of flame,* the cannon, which are consecrated before 
action. They are called avatars^ or ‘incarnations of Jowala-mookhi, the Et: a of India, at the 
edge of whose crater tha Hindu poet very properly places the temple of Joioali RA»it * 
terrific’ the Hindu Hecate. 

** Abhyaj the name of the prince, means ‘fearless,’ from bkye^ ‘fear,’ and privative prefix. 

+t Jug-Rani (I write all these phrases exactly as pronounced in the western jtfialcct,' 
* Queen’ of the world.* $itia Mata iht common name for the goddess who presides over 
^thi# scourge of infancy. 
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‘*ln T784, the prince reached Delhi. Khandowran, the chief noble df the 
empire, was deputed by the emperor to conduct him to the capital ; and when 
he reached the Presence, his majesty called him close to his person, exclaiming, 
♦ welcome, Khooshbukht^ * Mahraja Rajeswar^ t it is long since we met ; this 
day makes me happy ; the splendour of the Aum-khas is redoubled.’ When he 
took leave, the king sent to his quarters, at Abhyepoor, choice fruits of the north, 
fragrant oils, and rose-water.” 

The prince of Maroo was placed at the head of all the nobility. About 
thc«%end of S, 178^, Sirbullund Khan’s rebellion broke out, which gave* ample 
scope for the valour of the Ratitores and materials for the bard, who thus 
circumstantially relates it : 

“The troubles in the Dekhan increased. The Shahzada Jungali\ rebelled, 
and forming an army of sixty thousand men, attacked the provincial governors 
of Malwa, Surat, and Ahmedpoor, slaying the king’s lieutenants, Geerdhur 
Buhadoor, Ibrahim Kooli, Roostum Alii, and the Moghul Shujait. 

“ Hearing this, the king appointed Sirbullund Khan to quash the rebellion. 
He marched at the head of fifty thousand men, having a crore of rupees for 
their subsistence ; but his advanced army of ten thousand men being defeated 
in the first encounter, he entered into terms with the rebels, and agreed to a 
partition of the country.” 

It was at this time the prince of •Marwar begged permission to retire to his 
hereditary dominions. The bard’s description of the court, and of the emperor’s 
distress on this occasion, though prolix, deserves insertion : 

“ The king was seated on his throne, attended by the seventy-two grand 
Omras of the empire, when tidings reached him of the revolt of Sirbullund. 
There was the vizier Kumur-oo-din Khan, Itimad-oo-Doulah, Khandowran, 
cominander-in-chief, (Meer Bukshee), Shumsam-oo-Doulah, the Ameer-ool- 
Onirah, Munsoor Alii, Roshan-oo-DoUlah, Toora Baz Khan, the Lord Marcher 
{Seem Ka Bukshee) \ Roostum Jung, Afghan Khan, Khwaja Syed-oo-Din, 
commandant of artillery {Meer AtusH) ; Saadut Khan,§ grand chamberlain 
{Daroga Khotvas)^ Boorhan-ool-Moolk, Abdool Summud Khan, Delhi Khan, 
Zuffiriah Khan, governor of Lahore, Dulail Khan, Meer Jumla, Khankhanan ; 
Zuffar Jung, ^Eradut Khan, Moorshid Kooli Khan, Jaffier Khan, Aliverdi 
Khan, II Mozuffur Khan, governor of Ajmer. Such aqd many more were 


Assembled in th^ Pre*sence. _ 

* ‘ Of happy fortune.’ 

^^^^^ff'Ciraja-Rajeswar^ the pompous title of the kings of Maroo ; * great Kaja, lord of 


i ^ ^one of the Mohammedan histories of this period is it mentioned, that there was an 
penal prince at the head of the first Mahratta irruption"; probably he was a mere tool for the 

purposes of others. / 

! Vizier of Oudc, a state founded and maintained by consummate treason. 

H Nawab of Beilgal, another traitor. 
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“ It was read aloud that Sirbullund had reduced Gtfxerat, and proclaimed 
his own that he had ground the Kolis to dust ; that he had vanquished 
the Mandillas, the Jhalas, the Chaurasimas, the Bhagails and the Gohils/and 
had nearly exterminated the Balas ; that Hallar had agreed to pay tribute, 
and thaf such was the fire of this Yavan, that the Bhomias of themselves 
abandoned their strong-holds to seek sanctuary with him whom the * sevehteen 
thousand’* now called sovereign; that he had set himself lip a king in 

Ahmedabad, and made a league with the ‘ Southron.’ 

« 

“The emperor saw, that if this defection^ was not queued, all the vicottiya 
would declare themselves independent. Already had Jugureah Khan in the 
north, Saadut Khan in the east, and the MIeieh Nizam-ool-Moolk in the south, 
shewn the blackness of their designs. The iiip^h (verve) of the empire had fled. 

“ The beera was placed on a golden salver, which the Meer Tajuk bore in 
his extended arm, slowly passing in front of the nobles ranged on cither side 
of the throne, mighty men, at the sight of whose faces the rustic would 
tremble : but in vain he passed both lines ; no hand was stretched forth ; 
some looked away ; some trembled ; but none cast an eye upon the heera, 

“The ‘almighty monarch’ {Purmestvar Padshah)^ who could make the 
> beggar an Omra of twelve thousand, and the noble of twelve thousand a 
beggar, was without resource. ‘ Who,’ said one, ‘ would grasp the forked 
lightning, let him engage Sirbullund 1’ Another exclaimed, ‘who would seize 
the vessel, and plunge with her in the whirlpool, herinay contend with Sirbullund.’ 
And a third, ‘ whoever dare seize the forked tongue of the serpent, let him 
engage Sirbullund.’ The king was troubled ; he gave a sign to the Meer Tojuk 
to return the beera to him. 

“ The Rahtore prince saw the Monarch’s distress, and as he was about to 
leave the aum-khas, he stretched forth his hand, and placed the beera in his turban, 
as he said, ‘ be not cast down, oh king of the world ; I will pluck down this 
Sirbullund :t leafless shall be the boughs of his ambition, and his head {sir) the 
forfeit of his arrogant exaltation {boohtndy 

“ When Abya Sing grasped the leera^ the breasts of the mighty were rea(}y 
to burst with the fulness of envy even like the ripe pomegranate, as the king 
placed the grant of Guzerat into the hands of the Rahtore. ITie ^Shah’s heart 
was rejoiced, as he ♦ said, ‘ thus acted your ancestors in support of the throne ; 
thus was quelled the revolt of Khoorm and Bheem in the time (HT Jehaft^r that 
of the Dekhan settled ; and in like manner do I trust that, by you the honour 
and the throne of Mahomed Shah will be upheld.’ <r 

* This number of cities, towns, and villages, constituted the kingdom of Qu*ef«t under it 
•ancient sovereigns. 

t 5/r, ‘ the bead.’ ^exalted, high, arrogant,* I Write the 

being the orthogiaphy long known. . , . 
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**Rich gifts* iDcludipg seven gems of great price, were bestowed upon 
the Rahtore j the treasury was unlocked and thirty-one lacks of coin were 
assigned for the troops. The guns were taken from the arsenals, and with the 
patent of the yice-royalties of Ahmedabad and Ajmer, in the month of Asar 
{1786), Abbya took leave of the king.*' * , 

The political arrondissement of Marwar dates from this p^^riod ; for the 
rebellion for Sirbullund was the forerunner of the disintegration of the empire. 
It was in June A. D. 1730, that the prince of Marwar left the court of Delhi. 
HeJjad a double motive in proceeding direct to Ajmer, of which province 
he was viceroy ; first, to take pofcession of his strong-hold (the key not only of 
Marwar but of every state in Rajpootana) ; and second, to consult with the 
prince of Amber on the affairs of that critical conjuncture. What was the 
cause of Jey Sing’s presence at Ajmer the chronicle says not ; but from cir- 
cumstances elsewhere related, it may be conjectured that it w^as for the purpose 
of celebrating ‘ the rites of the Piirisivara^ (manes of his ancestors) at 
Pooskur. The bard gives a most prolix account of the meeting, even to the 
pugtur^ ‘or foot-clothes’ spread for “ the kings of the Hindus ” to walk on, 
“ who feasted together, and together plotted the destruction of the empire 
from which we perceive that Kurna, the bard, had a peep behind the curtain. 

Having installed his officers in Ajmer, Abhya Sing proceeded ‘ to Mail ta, 
when he was met by his brother, Bukht Sing, on which occasion the grant of 
Nagore was bestowed upon the latter. The brothers continued their route to 
the capital, when all the chiefs were dismissed to their , homes with injunctions 
to assemble their vassals for the ensuing campaign against Sirbullund. At the 
appointed time, the kher (feudal array) of Marwar assembled under the walls 
of Jodhpur. The occasion is a delightful one to the bard, who revels in all ‘the 
pomp and circumstance of war from the initiatory ceremony, the moving out 
the tents, to the consecration of the ‘mighty tubes’ ( balwa-fial^) the ‘volcanos of 
the field,’ or, a-s he terms them, the ‘crocodile mouths’ ( mugur-mookhan^) ‘em- 
blems of Yania,’ which were sprinkled abundantly with the blood of goats slain 
under their, muzzles. He describes each clan as it arrives, their steeds, and 
caparisons. 

Instead, however, of proceeding direct to the main object of the war, 
Abhya Sing tdok advantage of the immense army thus placed under his com- 
luand, as viceroy of Guzerat, to wreak his own vengeance* upon his neighbour, 
Ibe gallant prince of Sirohi, who, trusting to his native strength, had sixirned 
every compromise which involved his independence. This resolution he main- 
tained by l?is natural position, strengthened by alliances with the aboriginal 
who hernmed his little state on all sides, excepting that towards Marwar. 
‘lord lempjerdr is called the Aspati^ ‘lord vf swoids,’ ur perhaps Amapaii, 



too 
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These Afeenas, the mountaineers of the Aravalli, had given offence to Abhya 
Sing ; for while the prince, between his arrival at Jodhpur and the assemblage 
of the kher^ gave himself up to indolence and opium, they carried off the whole 
cattle of the train to the mountains. When this was reported to Abhya Sing, 
he coolly said, “ Let them go, they knew we are short of forage, and have 
only taken them to their own pastures in the mountains.’’ Strange to say, 
they did return them, and in excellent condition, as soon as he prepared to 
march. When he heard of this, he observed, Did I not tell you these 
Meenas were faithful subjects ?” 

The order to march was now given, whei^ the bard enumerates the names 
and strength of the different Rajpoot princes, whose contingents formed this 
array, in which there were only two Mohammedan leaders of distinction : — 
“ The Haras of Kotah and Boondi ; the Keechies of Gagrown ; the Gores of 
Seopur ; the Cuchwabas of Amber, and (even) the Sodas of the desert, under 
their respective princes or chiefs, were under the command of the Marwar 
prince. His native retainers, the united clans of Marwar, formed the right wing 
of the whole array, headed by his brother Bukhta. 

“On the loth Cheit (Sood) S. 1786, Abhya marched from Jodhpur, by 
Bhadrajoon and Malgurgh, Sewanoh and Jhalore. Rewarro was assaulted ; 
the swords of the enemy showered, and the Champawut fell amidst heaps of 
slain. The Deoras abandoned the hill agd fled. The trees were levelled to the 
summit ; a garrison was posted, and the array moved on to Possalio. Then, 
Aboo shook with affright.. Affliction seized vSirohi ; its prince was in despair 
when he lieard Rewarro and Possalio were destroyed.* The Chohan preferred 
decking his daughter in the bridal vestments, to arraying his army to oppose 
Abhemal.” 

Rao Narrain Das, through the intervention of a Rajpoot chieftain, nahied 
Myaram, of the Chaora tribe, made overtures to the Rahtore, proposing his 
niece (daughter of Maun Sing his predecessor) in marriage. “In the midst of 
strife, * the coco-nut,’ with eight choice steeds and the price of four elephants, 
were sent and accepted. The drum of battle ceased ; the nuptials were 
solemnized, and in the tenth month Ram Sing was born at Jodhpur.” The bard, 

* Both these places are famous in the Mewasso, or fastnesses of Sirohi, an<fgave the Author, 
who was intrusted with it#; political affairs, much trouble. Fortunately for the Deora prince, 
descendant of Rao Narrain Das, the author knew their history, and was enable to discriminate 
the claims which Jodhpur asserted over her in virtue of such attacks as thisP; in short, between 
the claims of ‘the princes of Marwar,’ and the king’s lieutenants of Guzerat. In this negotiations 
wherein Jodhpur advanced its pretensions to stizeminte over Sirohi, which as stoutly denied 
the right, he clearly distinguished the claims of the princes of Jodhpur, in tfceir cajJacities of 
viceroys of the empire, and argued that claims conceded by Sirohi in that character guaranteed 
none to them, in their individual capacity^ as chiefs of Marwar a distinction which they affected 
* not to comprehend, but which was at length fully recognized and acted on by the param^nt 
power. Sirohi is maintained in ks ancient independence, which but for this previoni knowledge 
must have been inevitably lost. 
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however, liets us into the secret, and shews that the Rajpoots had secret 
articles,^ as well as the more polished diplomacy of Europe ; for besides the 
fair Chohani, the Rao consented to pay Pesh-ach' hani^ a ‘ concealed tribute/ 

The Deora chiefs united their contingents to the royal army, for the 
subjugation of Sirbullund, and the march recommenced by Palhanpoor and 
Sidpoor, on the Sarasvati. Here they halted, and “an envoy was despatched to 
Sirbullund, summoning him to surrender the imperial equipments, cannons, 
and stores ; to account for the revenues, and to withdraw his garrisons from 
Ahijtedabad and all the strong-holds of the province.” The reply was laconic 
and dignified ; “ that he himself Vas king, and his head was with Ahmedabad.” 

A grand council of war was convened in the Rajpoot camp, which is 
described con amore by the bard. The overture and its reception were 
communicated, and the debates and speeches which ensued thereon, as to the 
future course of proceeding, are detailed. The bard is, however, satisfied with 
recording the speeches of ‘the chiefs of the eight grades of Maroo.^ 

“First spoke the chief of the children of Champa, Koosul, son of Hurnat 
of Ahwa, whose seat is on the right of the throne. Then Kunneram of Asope, 
leader of the Koompawuts, whose place is on the left : ‘ let us, like the Kilkila,* 
dive into the waters of battle.^ He was followed by Kesuri, the Mairtea 
Sirmor ; — then by the veteran who led the Oodawuts : old and brave, many a 
battle had he seen. Then the chidf of Khanwa, who led the clan of Joda, 
protested he would be the first^ to claim the immortal garland from the hand 
of the Apsaras ;t ‘ let us stain our garments with saffron, and our lances with 
crimson, and play at ball with this Sirbullund. Futteh the Jaitawmt, and 
Kurnavat Abhi-mal, re-echoed his words. All shouted ‘ battle !’ ‘ battle !’ while 
some put on the coloured garments, determined to conquer Bhanloca, Kurna, 
the*Champawut, said aloud, ‘with sparkling cup the Apsaras will serve us in the 
mansion of the sun.^§ Every clan, every chief, and every bard, re-echoed ‘battle / 

* The kilkila is the bird we call the kingfisher, 
t The maids of war, the Valkyris of Rajpoot mythology. 

t Another jeu-de^mots on the name Sirbullund, with whose head {sir) the Joda chief 
proposes to play at ball. 

§ The young chieftain of Saloombra, the first of the nobles of Mewar, was sitting with me, 
attentively listening as I was translating the war against Sirbullund, read by my old tutor. His 
family possess an hereditary aversion to “ the cup,*’ which is under solemn prohibition 
horn some cause Vhich I forget, and so far did his grandfather carry his antipathy, that a drop 
falling upon him at an entertainment, he cut out the contaminated part* with his dagger. Aware 
of this, I turned round »to the young chief and said ; “ W^ell, Rawut*ji, would you accept the 
cup from the hand 8f the Apsara, or would you refuse the munwar (pledge) “ Certainly I 
would take it ; these are very different cups from ours was his reply. “ Then you believe 
that the heavenly fair carry the souls of those who fall in battle to the fttandal of Surya ?” Who 
doubt it ^ When my time comes, I will take that cup !” a glorious creed for a soldier I 
pe sat for hours listening to my old tutor and friend ; for none of ‘their bards expounded like 
him the bkojttnga (serpentine verse) of the poet. J have rated the Rawut for being unable to 
repeat the genealogy of his house from Chonda to himself ; but the family bard was dea d and * 
*«t no progeny to inherit his mantle. ^ This young chief » yet (A. D. iSao) but twenty-two^ 
promises to be better prepared. 
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“ Then Bukhta stood up tojclaim the onset, to lead the in battle against 
SirbuUuiwfc while his brother and prince , should await ihe result in his. t^nts. 
A jar of saffron«water was placed before the prince, with which he sprinkled 
each chief, who shouted, ‘they would people Uinrapoor.’ 

Thcf bard then describes the steeds of the Rajpoot chivalry^ in whiclvthe 
Beemrat hallicof the Dekhan takes precedence ; he is followed by the horses of 
Dhat and Rarduro in Marwar, and the Kattiawar of Saurasbtra.. 

Sirbullund^s plans of defence are minutely detailed. At each gate he post- 
ed two thousand men and five guns, ‘‘manned by Europeans, of who/n he 
had a body of musketeers round his person! The cannonade had been kept 
up three days on both sides, in which the son of Sirbullund was killed. At 
length, Bukhta led the storm when all the otes and awuis performed prodigies 
of valour. The Champawut Koosul was the first to be carried to the “immor- 
tal abode but though “the sun stood still to see the deeds of the son of 
of Hurnat,” we cannot particularise the bard’s catalogue of heroes transferred 
to Suraloca t on this drty, when the best blood of Rajpootana was shed on the 
walls of Ahmedabad. Both the princely brothers had their share in “the play 
of swords,” and each slew more than one leader of note. Umra, who had so 
often defended Ajmer, slew five chiefs of the grades of two and three thousand 
horse. 

“Eight ghurries of the day remained, when Sirbullund fled ; but Ulyar, 

the leader of his vanguard, made a desperate resistance, until he fell by the 
*■ ^ » 

hand of Bukht Sing. The drum of victory sounded. The Nawab left his 
pant in the Rincoond^X The ‘would-be-king’ was wounded ; his elephant shew- 
ed the speed of the deer. Four thousand four hundred and ninety-three were 
slain, of whom one hundred were Falki JVusheenSy eight Jda/t Nuskeens% and 
three hundred entitled to the Tazeem on entering the Diwan Aum.|l 

“One hundred and twenty chieftains of note, with five hundred horse, were 
slain with Abhya Sing, and seven hundred wounded. 

“The next morning, Sirbullund surrendered with all his effects. He was 
escorted towards Agra, his wounded Moguls dying at every stage ; but the 
soul of the ‘Fearless’ was sad at the loss of his kin.H A.l>hi-Mal ruled over the 


* ‘ The city of immortality.* 

t The abode of heores, the Valhalla of the Taipoot mythology 

:}: Rinctxmd is the ‘fountain of battle,* and pani is applied, as we use the word water, to 

the temper or spirit of a sword : a play on words. 

§ Chiefs entitled to ride in palkjs and on elephants. 

II A ton^ list of names is given, which would only fatigue the' reader / but amongst them 

we select a singular one, Nolakh Khan Anglez, ‘Nolakh the Englishman.’ 

H The bard enumerates with the meed of praise each vassal who fell, wh^her.Rahtore of 

of the contingents of the' other principalities serving under the prince of Marwar. The 
Champawuts bore the brunt, and lost Kurrun of Pally, Kishen Sing of Sindri, Oordhan of 
' Jhalore, and Kulian. The Koompawuts lost also several leaders of clans, as NuYsing/ Soortan 
Sing, Pudma, son of Doorjtth# The Joda tribe lost three lettder|,>fe. HeMlihuH Gdman, 
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seventeen thousand towns of Guzerat, and the nine thousand of Marwar, 
besides one thousand elsewhere. The princes of Edur, of Bhooj, df Parkur, 
of Sinde, and of Sirohi, the Chalook Ran of Futtehpoor, Jhoojoonoof Jessulmeer, 
Nagore, Dongerpoor, Bhanswarra, Lunawarra, Hulwad, every morning bowed 
the head 'to Abhi-Mal. ' ^ ‘ ’ • 

“Thus, in the enlightened half of the mioon, on the victoridus tenth* (S. 
1787, A.D. 1731), the day on which Ramachundra captured Lanka, the war 
against Sirbullund, an Omra (lord) of twelve thousand, was concluded.'^t 

Waving left a garrison of seventeen thousand men for the duties df the 
capital and province, Abhya Sing returned to Jodhpur with the spoils of Guz- 
erat, and there he deposited four crores of rupees, and one thousand four 
hundred guns of all calibres, besides military stores of every description. With 
these, in the declining state of the empire, the desert king strengthened his 
forts and garrisons, and determined, in the general scramble for dominion, not 
to neglect his own interests. 

and Jogidas. The brave Mairteas also lost three : Bhom Sing, Koosul Sing, and Golab, son 
of Haiti. The allodial chieftains, thejadoons, the Sonigurras, the Dhonduls, and Kheechies, 
had many brave men “carried to Bhanaloca,’' and even bards and purohits were ^ongst 
the slain. 

Vijya daswa. 

t Wilh this battle the Raj Roopaca and Surya Prakas terminate. 



OSAPTSB XI. 

MutuaU jealousies of the brothers. — Abhya Sing dreads the military fame of 
Bukhta.-^His policy. — Prompted by the bard JCurna^ who deserts Jodhpur 
for Nagore. — Scheme laid by Bukhta to thwart his brother. Altack of Bika- 
Her hy Abhya Sing. — Singular conduct of his chiefs^ %vho afford supplies to the 
beU’eged. — Bukhtds scheme to embroil the Amber Prince ivith his brotluir . — 
I/is overture and advice to attack Jodhpur^ in the absence of his brother.— Jey 
Sing of Amber. — His reception of this advice^ ivhich is discussed and rejected 
in a full council of the nobles of Amber. — The envoy of Bukhta obtains an 
audience of the Prince of Amber. — Attams his object. — His insulting letter 
to Raja Abhya Sing. — The latter's laconic reply. --Jey Sing calls out the Kher, 
or feudal army of Amber. — Obtains foreign allies. — One hundred thousand 
men muster under the walls of his capital. — March to the Manvar frontier. 
— Abhya Sing raises the siege of Bikaner. — Bukhta' s strange conduct, — Swears 
his Vassals.— ' Marches with his personal retainers oftly to combat the host of 
Amber. — Battle of Gangaria. — Desperate onset of Bukhta Sing. — Destruc- 
tion of his band . — With sixty men charges the Amber Prince^ who avoids him. 
— Eulogy of Bukhta hy the Amber bands. — Kurna the bard prevents a third 
charge. — Bukhta' s distress at the loss of his 7nef[. — The Rana mediates a peace. 
— Bukhta loses his tutelary divinity. — Restored hy the Amber Prifice^ — Death 
of Abhya Sing. — Anecdotes Ulus Bating his character. 

The tranquillity which for a while followed the Campaign in - Guzerat was 
of no long duration. The love of ease and opium, which increased with the years 
of Abhya Sing, was disturbed by a perpetual apprehension of the active courage 
and military genius of his brother, whose appanage of Nagore was too restrict- 
ed a field for his talents and ambition. Bukhta was also aware that his daring 
nature, which obtained him the suffrages, as it would the swords, of his turbu- 
lent and easily excited countrymen, rendered him an object of distrust, and 
that without great circumspection, he would be unable to maintain himself in 
his imperium in imperio.^ the castle and three hundred and sixty townships of 
Nagore. He was too^iscreet to support himself by foreign aid, or by fomenting 
domestic strife ; but with the aid of the ba rd, he adopted a lin^ of policy, the 
relation of which will develope new traits in the Rajpoot character, and 
exemplify its peculiarities. Kurna, after finishing his historical chronicle, 
concluding with the war against Sirbullund, abandoned “the gate of Jodhpur, for 
, that of Nagore.^’ Like all his tribe, the bard was an adept in intrigue, and his 
sacred character forwarded the secret means of executing it. His advice was to 
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embroil their common sovereign with the prince of Amber, and an opportunity 
was not long wanting. 

The prince of Bikaner, a junior but independent branch of Marwar, had 
offended his yet nominal suzerain Abhya Sing, who, taking advantage of the 
weakness of their common liege lord the emperor, determined to resent the 
affront, and accordingly invested Bikaner, which had sustained a siege of some 
weeks, when Biikhta determined to make its release subserve his designs ; nor 
could he have chosen a better expedient. Although the prince of Marwar had 
led hrs* united vassalafje against Bikaner, they were not only lukewarm as to the 
success of their own arms, but, anomalous as it must appear in the annals even 
of feudal warfare, they furnished the besieged with the means of defence, who, 
but for the supplies of opium, salt, and ammunition, would soon have been 
compelled to surrender. We can account for this : Bikaner was of their own 
kin, a branch of the great tree of which Scoji was the root, and to which they 
could cling in emergency ; in short, Bikaner balanced the power between them- 
selves and their head. 

The scheme begin approved, its execution and mode of development to Jey 
Sing were next canvassed. “Touch his pride, said Kurna ; “tell him the insult 
to Amber, which your ancestor invested^ has never been balanced, and that he 
will never find a time like the present to fling a few shot at Jodhpur.” 

Bukhta addressed a letter to Joy Sing, and at the same time sent instruc- 
tions to the envoy of Bikaner at*lils court how to act. 

The prince of Amber, towards the close of his career, became partial to ‘the 
cup ])ut, aware of the follies it involved him in, an edict prohibited all offlcinl 
intercourse with him while he was under its iiifluence. The direct overture of 
fluklUa was canvassed, and all interference between the kindred belligerents was 
rejected in a full council of the chiefs of Amber. But the envoy had a friend 
in the famous Vidyadhur,* the chief civil minister of the state, through whose 
means he obtained permission to make ‘a verbal report, standing.’ “ Bikaner,” 
he said, “was in peril, and without his aid must fall, and that his. master did 
not consider the sovereign of Nfarwar, but of Amber, as his suzerain.” Vanity 
^nd wine did the rest. The prince took up the pen and wrote to Abhya Sing, 
That they all •formed one great family ; to forgive Bikaner and raise his 
batteries :” and as he tgok another cup, and curled his mousfache, he gave the 
l^ter to be folded* “ Maharajah,” said the envoy, “ put in two more words ; 
^r, my name is Jey Singh.” They were added. The overjoyed envoy retired, 

^ n^nutes the letter was on transit to its destination by the swiftest 

was a Brahmin of Bengal, a scholar and man of science. The plan of the 
the of Amber, named Jeypur, was his : a city as regular as Darmstadt. He was also 
Work **** ^^**^^**^ of the celebrated genealogical table.? which appear m the first Volume of this 
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th^ 4j5sert^ Sqarqely had the envoy retired^ whep the chi^f <>f BbahsJco^ 
the Mentor of Jey Sing, entered. He was told of the letter, which wot^ld Vex 
his Sagga*^* The old chief remonstrated ; be sajd, “unless you int^hd to 
ejctinguish the Cuchwabas, recall this letten’^ Messenger after messenger was 
sent, but the envoy knew his duty. At the dinner hour, all the chiefk had 
assembled. St- the {Rusora) banquet-hall, when the spokesman of the vassalage, 
old Deep Sing, in reply to the communication of his sovereign, fold him he had 
done a cruel and wanton act, and that they must all suffer for his imprudence. 

The reply, a laconic defiance, was brough| hack with Jike celerity ; if was 
opened and read by Jey Sing to his chiefs : “ By what right do you dictate to 
me, or interfere between me and my servants ? If your name is ‘the Lion of 
Victory* (Jey Sing), mine is ‘the Lion without Fear* (Abhya Sing).**t 

The ancient chief, Deep Sing, said : “I told you how it would be ; but 
there is no retreat, and our business is to collect out friends.** The Khkr^ or 
‘levy en masse, ^ was proclaimed ! Every Cuchwaha was commanded to repair 
to the great standard planted outside the capital. The home-clans came pour- 
ing in, and aid was obtained from the Haras of Boondi, the Jadoons of Kero- 
wli, the Seesodias of Shahpoora, the Kheechies, and the Jats, until one hundred 
thousand men were formed beneath the castle of Amber. This formidable 
array proceeded, march after march, until they reached Gangwani, a village 
on the frontier of Marwar. Here they encamped, and, with all due courtesy, 
awaited the arrival of the ‘Fearless Lion*. • 

They were not long in suspense. Mortally offended at such wanton inter- 
ference, which' compelled him to relinquish his object on the very eve of 
attainment, Abhya Sing raised his batteries from besieging Bikaner and rapidly 
advanced ta the encounter. 

Bukhta now took alarm. He had not calculated the length to which his 
intrigues would involve his country ; he had sc^ight but to embroil the border 
princes, but had kindled a national warfare. Still his fears were less for the 
discovery of his plot, than for the honour of Marwar, about to be assailed by 
spch odds. He repaired to his brother and liege lord, and implored him not 
to raise the siege ; declaring that he alone, with the vassals of Nagore,. would 
receive the Bugtea's\ battle, and, by God*s blessing, would give a , good account 
of him. Abhya Sing, not averse to see his brother punished for his conduct, 
thoygh determined to leave him to the brunt of the battle, rejected^with scorn 
the intriguing proposition. 

— "" 

* Sagga is ft term d^enotlng a connection by marriage, 
t I write the names as pronounced^ and as familiar to the rcadeis o| Indian 

in Sanskrit, is ‘victory,’ /fearless*. / ^ 

X BMgtta is ‘a devote^ :* tke term is here applied repw^hfuUy. to. 
his very religions habits. 
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“lihc JVakafra^ sounded the assembly for the chivalry of ffagdre. BuTchta 
took post on the balcony over the Delhi gate, with tw6 brazen vessels ; in the 
one was an infusion of opium, in the other saffron-water. To each Rajpoot 
as he entered he presented opium, and made the impress of his right hand 
on his heart with the saffiron-water. Having in this manner enrolled eight 
thousand Rajpoots, sworn to die with him, he determined to select the most 
resolute ; and marching to the edge of an extensive field of luxuriant Indian 
com (hajra), he halted his band, and, thus addressed them r “I^t none follow 
me who is not prepaid for victory or death : if there be any amongst you who 
desire to return, let them do so in God’s name.” As he spoke, he resumed 
the march through the luxuriant fields, that it might not be seen who retired* 
More than five thousand remained, and with these he moved on to the combat. 

The Amber prince awaited them at Gungwani : soon as the hostile lines 
approached, Bukhta gave the word, and, in one dense mass, his gallant legion 
charged with lance and sword the deepened lines of Amber, carrying destruc- 
tion at every pass. He passed through and through this host ; but when he 
pulled up in the rear, only sixty of his band remained round his person. At 
this moment, the chief of Gujsingpoora, head of all his vassals, hinted theri 
was a jungle in the rear ; ‘‘and what is there in front” said the intrepid Rahtore, 
“that we should not try the road we came ?” and as he espied the panchranga^ 
or five-coloured flag, which denoted •the head quarters of Amber, the word 
again was given. The cautious •Khoombani* advised his prince to avoid the 
charge : with some difficulty he was made to leave the field, and as a salvo to 
his honour, by a flank movement towards Kundaila north, that it might not 
he said he turned his back on his foe. As he retreated, he exclaimed, “seven- 
teen battles have I witnessed, but till this day never one decided by the sword.” 
Thus, after a life of success, the wisest, or at least the most learned and most 
powerful prince of Rajwarra, incurred the disgrace of leaving the field in the 
face of a handful of men, strengthening the adage “that one Rahtore equalled 
ten Cuchwahas.”^ 

Jey Singes own bardvS could not refrain from awarding the meed of valour 
to their foes, and composed the following stanzas on the occasion : “Is it the 
battle cry of Cali, or the war-shout of Hanowanta, or the hissing of Shesnag, 
or the denunciation of Kapiliswar ? Is it the incarnatiem of Nursing, or the 
^rting beam of^Surya ? or the death-glance of the Dakini ?t or that from the 
central orb of Trinetra Who could support the flames from thi^ volcanb of 
^eel, when Bukhta^s sword became the sickle of Time ? 

* The clan of the Bhansko chief. 

X yhch oMndia is lemiad PaJkim, 

^ A title oi Siva, god of destruction, the *threc-eyed.^ 
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.But for Kurna the bard, one of the few remaining about his person, Bukhta 
would a .third time have plunged into the ranks of the foe ; nor was ijt till the 
host of Amber had left the held, that he was aware of the extent of his loss.* 
Then, strange inconsistency ! the man, who but a few minutes before had 
liffrontetl death in every shape, when he beheld the paucity of survivors, sat 
down and w^)t like an infant. Still it was more the weakness of ambition 
than humanity ; for, never imagining that his brother would fail to support 
him, he thought destruction had overtaken Marwar ; nor was it until his 
brother joined and assured him he had left him all the honour of the day,. ♦that 
he recovered his port. Then curled his wliiskers, and swore an oath, that 
he would yet drag the ‘Bhuggut^ from his castle of Amber.’^ 

Jey Sing, though he paid dear for his message, gained his point, the relief 
of Bikaner > and the Rana of Oodipoor mediated to prevent the quarrel going 
further, which was the less diflicult since both parties had gained their ends, 
though Jey Sing obtained his by the loss of a battle. 

It is related that the tutelary deity of Bukhta Sing fell into the hands of the 
Amber prince, who carried home the sole trophy he could boast, married the 
Rahtore deity to a female divinity of Amber, and returned him with his corii- 
I),liments to b'ukhta. Such were the courteous usages of Rajpoot chivalry. The 
triple alliance of the chief Rajpoot princes followed this battle, cemented by the 
vnion of the rival houses to daughters o^Mewar. There they met, attended by 
\heir vassalage, and, in the nuptial festivities and the ‘cup,' forgot this bitter 
strife, while enmity and even national jealousy were banished by general 
courtesy. Such is the Rajpoot, Vv^ho can be judged after no known standard : 
he stands alone in the moral history of nian.f 

I’his is the last conspicuous act of Abhya Sing’s life on record. He died in 
S. 1806 (A.l). 1750), at Jodhpur. His courage, which may be termed ferocious, 
was tempered only by his excessive indolence, regarding which .they have 
pre.served many amusing anecdotes ; one of tho.se will display the exact character 
of the man. The chronicle says : “ When Ajit went to marry the Chohani, he 
found two lions in his path — the one asleep, the other awake. The interpreta- 
tion of the soi)^f:;uni (augur) was, that the Cliohani would bear him two sons ; 
that one would be a sooti khan (sluggard), the other an active soldier.” Could 
the augur have revt^led that they would imbrue tlieir hands in a father’s bloody 
be might have averted the ruin of his country, which date.^ froi\> this black deed. 
The Rahtores profess a great contempt for the Cuchwahas as soldiers ; and 

* Though the bard docs not slate, it is to be supposed, that the main body came up 
caused tTiis mbverneiiT. ^ 

t This singular piece of Rajjx)ot history, in the annals of "Marwar, is confirmed, by every 
5 articular in the “ one hundrari and nine acts” of the Great lev Sine of xVml^er. The foe doei 
aniple justice to Rahtore valour. 
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Abhya Singes was not lessened for their pfince, because be happened to be 
father-indaw to the prince of Aml>er, whom he used to mortify, even in the 
“ Presence,” with such sarcasm as, “ You are called a Cnchwa, or properly 
Cusivti, from the Cusa ; and your sword will cut as deep as one of its blades 
alluding to the grass thus called. Irritated, yet fearing to reply, he farmed a 
plan to humble his arrogance in his only vulnerable point, the depreciation of 
his personal strength. While it was the boast of Jey Sing to mingle the exact 
sciences of Europe with the more ancient of India, Abhya's ambition was to be 
deefiied the first swordsman of Rajwarra. The scientific prince of Amber gave 
his cue to Kriparana, the payma^er-general, a favourite with the king, from his 
skill at chess, and who had often the honour of playing with him while all the 
nobles were standing. Kriparam praised the Ribtore prince’s dexterity in 
smiting off a buffalo’s head ; on which the king called out, “ Rajeswar, 1 have 
heard much of your skill with the sword.” — ‘‘ Yes, Huzrit, I can use it on an 
occasion.” A huge animal was brought into the area, fed in the luxuriant 
pastures of Heriana. The court crowded out to see the Rahtore exhibit ; but 
when he beheld the enormous bulk, he turned to the king and begged permission 
to letire to his post, the imperial guard-room, to refresh himself. Taking a 
double dose of opium, he returned, his eyes glaring with rage at the trick play- 
ed upon him, and as he approached the buffalo they fell upon Jey Sing, who 
had procured this monster with a view to foil him. The Amber chief saw that 
mischief was brewing, and whispered his majesty not to approach too near his 
son-in-law. Grasping his sword in both hands, Abhya gave the blow with such 
force that the buffalo’s head “dropped upon his knees, and the raja was 
tiirown upon his back. All was well ; but, as the chronicle says, “the king 
never asked the raja to decollate another buffalo.” 

^It was during the reign of Abhya Sing, that Nadir Shah invaded India ; but 
the summons to the Rajpoot princes, to put forth their strength in support of 
the tottering throne of Ti moor, was received with indifference. Not a chief 
of note led his myrmidons to the plains of Kurnal ; and Delhi was invested, 
plundered, and its monarch dethroned, without exciting a sigh. Such was their 
apathy in the cause, when the imbecility of Mahommed Shah succeeded to the 
inheritance of Arungzebe, that with their own hands these puppets of deposition 
sapped the foundations of the empire. 

Unfortunately few* Rajpootana, the demoralization of fier princes prevented 
their turning to advantage this depression of the empire, in whose follies and 
crimes the}^ particip^ited. 

With the foul and monstrous murder of the- Rajah Ajit (A. D. 1750) com- 
menced those bloody scenes which disgmee the annals of Marwar ; yet everx 
in the history of her crir— rais#. a 
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seiuimetit of regret that the lustre of the one should be tarnished by the prb> 
sence of the other. They serve, however, to illustrate that great moral tiruth^ 
that in every stage of civilization, crime will work out its own punishment ; 
and grievously has the parricidal murder of Ajit been visited on his race and 
country. ^ We shall see it acting as a blight oh that magnificent tree, which 
transplanted fijom the native soil of the Ganges, took roof and flourished amidst 
the arid sands of the desert, affording a goodly shade for a daring race, who 
acquired fresh victories with poverty — we shall see its luxuriance checked, and 
its numerous and widely-spread branches, as if scorched by the lightning,s of 
heaven, wither and decay ; and they naust utterly perish, unless a scion, from 
the uncontaminated stem of Edur,* be grafted upon it ; then it may revive, 
and be yet made to yield more vigorous fruit. 

* The Heir of Edur is heir presumptive to the gadt of Marwar. 
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Ram Sing succeeds, — His impetuosity of temper, — His unck^ Bukhid Sing^ 
nhsents himself from the rite of inauguration, — Sends his nurge as proxy , — 
Construed ly Ram Sing as an insult, — He resents it^ and resumes the fief of 
Jhalore. — Confidant of Ram Sing , — The latter insults the chief of the 
Champawuts^ who loithdraivs from the court, — His interview with Ike chief 
l)ard, — fains Bil^hta Sing, — The chief bard gives his suffrage to Bukhta , — • 
Civil tvar, — Battle of Mairta, — Ram Sing defeated, — Bukhta Sing assumes 
the sovereignty, — The Bagri chieftain girds him with the sivord. — Fidelity of 
the Purohit to the exprince ^ Ram sing, — He proceeds to the Dekhan to obtain 
aid of the Mahrattas, — Poetical correspoiidence between Raja Bukhta and the 
Purohit, — Qualities^ mental and personal^ of Bukhta, — The Mahrattas threaten 
Martvar, All the clans unite round Bukhta. — He advances to give battle . — 
Refused hy the Mahrattas. — He takes post at the pass of Ajmeer. — Poisoned 
by the queen of Amber. — Bukhtds character. — Reflections on the Rajpoot 
character. — Contrasted with that of the European noble in the dark ages . — 
Judgment of the bards on crimes. — Improvised stanza on the princes of Jodhpur 
and Amber. — Anathema of the ^2X\^ wife of Ajit. — Its fulfilment . — Opinions 
of the Rajpoot of such inspirations. 

Ram Sing succeeded at that dangerous age, when parental control is most 
required to restrain the turbulence of passion. Exactly twenty years had 
elapsed since the nuptials at Sirohi, when Hymen extinguished the torch of 
discord, and his mother was the bearer of the olive branch to Abhya Sing, to 
save her house from destruction. The Rajpoot, who attaches every thing to 
pedigree, has a right to lay an interdict on the union of the race of Agm\^ with 
the already too fiery blood pf the Rahtore. Ram Sing inherited the arrogance 
of his father, with all the impetuosity of the Chohans ; and the exhibition of 
these qualities was simultaneous with his coronation. We are not told why 
his uncle, Bukhta Sing, absented himself from the ceremony of his prince's and 
nephew's installation, when the whole kin and clans of Maroo assembled to 
ratify their allegiance by their presence. As the first in blood and rank, it 
was his duty to make the first mark of inauguration on the forehead of his 
prince. The proxy he chose on the occasion was his dhae^ or ‘nurse,' a personage 
of no small importance in those countries. Whether by such a representative 
the haughty warrior meant to insinuate that his nephew should yet be in lead- 
^“^strings, the dhroniclw affords us no hint ; but it reprehends Ram Sing's . 

• Jhe deora jof Sirohi is of theCHohai», one of the four AgHkulas, 9. race sprung 

See Vol. I. 
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conduct to this venerable personage, whom, instead of treating, according to 
usage, with the same respect as his mother, he asked, “ if his uncle took him 
for an ape, that he sent an old hag to present him with the teeka ?” and 
instantly despatched an express desiring the surrender of Jhalore. Ere . his 
passion had time to cool, he commanded his tents to be moved out, that he 
might chastise the insult, to his dignity. Despising the vSober wisdom of the 
councellors of the state, he had given his confidence to one of the lowest 
grade of these hereditary officers, by name Umiah, the nakarchi^"^ a man 
headstrong like himself* The old chief of tlje Champaw^its, on hearing of 
this act of madness, repaired to the castle to remonstrate ; but scarcely had 
be taken his seat before the prince assailed him with ridicule, desiring ‘‘ to 
see his frightful face as seldom as possible.’^ “ Young man,^^ exclaimed the 
indignant chief, as with violence he dashed his shield reversed upon the 
carpet, “you have giveh mortal offence to a Rahtore, who can turn Marwar 
upside down as easily as that shield.'’ With eyes darting defiance, he arose 
and left the Presence, and collecting his retainers, marched to Moondhiavar, 
This was the residence of the Pat-Bardai^ or ‘chief bard,’ the lineal descendant 
of the Barud Roera, who left Canouj with Seoji. The esteem in which his 
sacred office was held may be appreciated by his estate, which equalled that 
of the first noble, being one lack of rui)ees, (;^io,ooorof revenue. 

The politic Bukhta, hearing of the advance of the chief noble of Maroo 

on the border of his territory, left Nagore, and .though it was n>idnight, 

advanced to welcome him. The old chief was asleep ; Bukhta forbade his 
being disturbed, and placed himself quietly beside his pallet. As he opened 
his eyes, he called as usual for his pipe \^hooka\ when, the attendant "pointing 

.to the prince, the old chief scrambled up. Sleep had cdoled his rage, and 

the full force of his position rushed upon him ; but seeing there were now no 
retreat, that the Rubicon was crossed, “ Well, there is my head,” said he j 
“ now it is yours.” The bard, who was present at the interview, was sounded 
by being requested to bring the chiefs wife and family from Ahwa to Nagdre ; 
and he gave his assent in a mafiner characteristic of his prqfession ; “ farewell 
to the gate of Jodhpur,” alluding to the station of the bard. Tl^e prince 
immediately replied, “there was no difference between the gate of Jodhpur and 
N^agore \ and that w4\ile he had a cake of bajra he would divide it with the 

Ram Sing did not allow his uncle much Jime to collect a force ; and the 
first encounter was at Kheyrlie. Six actions rapidly followed ; the last was 
at Loonawas, on the plains of I^airja, with immense loss of life^bn both 

* The person who sumaion^ the »oobles ffy beat of the sHUUc $%akarrM, or ‘.great kettle^ 
drum.* ' ' . ^ . 
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sides. This sanguinary battle has been, already related,'**’ in which Ram Sing> 
was defeated, and forced to seek safety in flight ; when Jodhpur was surren- 
dered, and Bukhta invested with the Rajfilac and sword by the hands of the 
Jaitawut chief of Bagri, whose descendants continue to enjoy this distinction, 
with the title of Marwar ca bar Kewar^ ‘ the bar to the portal of Mar\va%:.’ 

With the possession of the seat of gSvernment, and the support of a great 
majority of the clans, Bukhta Sing felt secure against all attempts of his nephew 
to regain his lost power. But although his popularity with his warlike kindred 
secured their suffrages for his maintence of the throne which the sword had 
gained him, there were other opinions which Bukhta Sing was too politic to 
overlook. The adhesion of the hereditary officers of the state, especially 
those personal to the sovereign, is requisite to cloak the crime of usurpation, 
in which light only, whatever the extent of provocation, Bukhta’s conduct 
could be regarded. The military premier, as w’ell as the higher civil authori- 
ties, were won to his cause, and of those whose sacred office might seem to 
sanctify the crime, the chief -bard had already changed his post “ for the gate of 
Nagore.” But there was ^ one faithful servant, who, in the general defection, 
overlooked the follies of his prince, in his adherence to the abstract rule^t 
of fidelity ; and who, whilerhis master found refuge at Jeypur, repaired to the 
Dekban to obtain the aid of the Mahrattas, the mercenaries of Rajpootana. 
Jaggo was the name of this person;# his office, that of Purohif, Xht ghostly 
adviser of his prince and tutor ^to his children. Bukhta, at once desirous to 
obtaih his suffrage, and to' arrest the calamity of foreign invasion, sent a couplet 
in his own hand to the Piirohit : 

“ The flow^, Oh bee, whose aroma regaled you, has been assailed by the 
blast ; iiot a leaf of the rose-tree is left ; why longer cling to the thorns 

The reply was in character “ In this hope does the bee clir.g to the denuded 
rose tree ; tlijjfc-sprirtg’may return, and fresh flowers bud forth. 

Bukhta, to his honour, approved the fidelity which rejected his overtures. . 

There was a joyousness of soul about Bukhta which, united to an intrepidity 
and a liberality alike unbolihded made him the, very model of a Rajpoot. To 
these qualificati9ns were superadded a majestic mien' and Herculean frame, 
'^with a mind versed in all the literature of his country, besides poetic talent of 
*■*0 mean order; and ,but for that one damning crime,^l>e would have been 
banded down tp posterity as one of tbe noblest princes Rajwarra ever knew^ 
These qualities nOJ only rivetted the attachment of the household, clans, but 
secured the rpspect. ofUll his exterior reVations, so that when the envoy bf the 

See Voirlt. pV reference list e( sec^. ; ^ 

^ T Thai beautiful simile of Ossian, or df-MaCpHerson, borrowed from the canticles of the 
oyal Bard of Jerusalem, will be'brougnt^to fnitul in the reply gf the Purohif — T was a lovely 
^‘e m thy presen^^, Oscar, with all my branches arounTme &c. 
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expatriated^ prince obtaifted Sindia*s aid for the resr^tion bf Ratii the 
popularity of Biikhta formed an army which appalled the ‘‘Southrpn^^ who 
found arrayed against him all the choice swPrds of Rajwarra. The whole 
allodial power of the desert, “the sons of Seoji” of every ranki rose to oppose 
this first*attfempt of the Mahrattas to interfere in their national quarrels, and 
led by Bukhara in person, advanced to meet Madaji, the PattL But the 
l^ahratta, whose object was plunder rather than glory, satisfied that he had 
little chance of either, refused to measure his lance ibirchi) with the /^iw^ and 
Uroh& of the Rajpoot. ^ 

Poison effected whdt the sword could not accomplish. Bukhta determined 
to remain encamped in that vulnerable point of access to his dominions, the 
passes near Ajmer. Hither, the Rahtore queen of Madhu Sing, prince of 
Amber, repaired to compliment her relative, and to her was entrusted the task 
of removing the enemy of her nephew, Ram Sing. The mode in which the 
deed was effected, as well as the last moments of the heroic but criminal Bukhta 
have been already related.! He died in S. 1809 (A^,D. 1753), leaving a 
disputed succession, and all the horrors of impending civil strife, to his son. 
Beejy Sing. 

During his three years of sovereignty, Bukhta had found both time and 
resources tc strengthen and embellish the strong-holds of Marwar. He complet- 
ed the fortifications of the capital, and greatly added to the palace of Joda, 
from the spoils of Ahmedabad. He retaliated tjtie injuries on the intolerant 
Islamite, and threw down his shrines and his mosques in his own fief of Nagore, 
and with the wrecks restored the edifices of ancient days. It was Bukhta 
also who prohibited, under pain of death, the Islamite's call to prayer through- 
out his dominion, and the order remains to this day unrevoked in Marwnr. 
Had he been spared a few years to direct the storm then accumulating, which 
transferred power from the haughty Tatar of Delhi to the peasant soldier of the 
Klstna, the probability was eminently in favour of the Rajpoots resuming their 
ancient rights tbrenghout India. Every principality had the same motive for 
union in one common cause, the destruction of a power inimical to their 
welfare ? but crimes, moral and political, rendered an opportunity, such as 
never occurred in their history, unavailing for their emancipation from temporal 
and spiritual oppressipn. 

We will here pause, and anticipating the just horVor of the tester, at 
finding crime follow crime — one murder punished by another-^prevent his 
consigning all the Rajpoot dynasties to infamy, because such foul stains appeal 

> •' — — j f — ’ 

* Sa/f^ is a lance about ten feet long, ‘‘ covered witfi ^latee 6f iron about four feet aboVe the 
spike. The strM is the sword ipade at the city, whence it* iiar»e^ and famous for its teteper. 

t See Vol. I. reference list 
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one peit of their annals* Let <^st his eyes over the ps.ge of western 
histpry ; and commencing with the period of $eoji’s emigration in the eleventh 
century, when the curtain of darkness was withdrawn from Europe, a.s it was 
simultaneously closing upon the Rajpoot, contrast their respective moral 
characteristics. The Rajpoot chieftain was imbued with all the • kindred 
virtues of the western cavalier, and far his superior in menUl attainments. 
There is no period on record when these Hindu princes could not have signed 
their names to a charter ; many of them could hate drawn it up, and even 
invested it, if required, in a poetic garb ; and although this consideration 
perhaps enhances, rather than palliates, crime, what are the instances in these 
states, we may ask, compared to the wholesale altrocities of the ‘ Middle Ages’ 
of Europe ? 

The reader would also be wrong if he leaped to the conclusion, that the 
bardic chronicler passed no judgment on the princely criminal. His ‘‘em- 
poisoned stanzas ” [viswa s/oca), transmitted to posterity by the mouth of the 
peasant and the pripce, attest the reverse. One couplet has been recorded, 
stigmatizing Bukhta for the murder of his father ; there is another of the chief 
bard, improvised^ while his prince Al)hya Sing, and Jey Sing of Amber, were 
pnssing the period devoted to religious rites at the sacred lake of Pooshkur. 
The ceremonies never stood in the way of festivity ; and one evening, while 
these princes and their vassals were in, the height of merriment, the bard was 
desired to contribute to* it^by some extemporaneous effusion. He rose, and 
vociferated in the ears of the horror-struck assembly the following quatrain : 

Jodhpur, aur Amber^ 

Doono thdp oofhdp) 

“ Koormd nidrd deekrOy 
KamdWiuj mdrd hdp*^ 

“[The princes of ] Jodhpur and Amber can dethrone the enthroned. But 
the Koorma* slew his son ; the Kamd’bujt murdered his father.’’ 

The words of the poetic seer sank into the minds of his hearers, and passed 
from mouth to mouth. They were probably the severest vengeance either 
prince experienced in this world, and will continue to circulate down to the 
latest posterjty. It was the effusion of the same undaunted Kurno, who led 
the charge with his prince against the troops of Amber. 

We have alfo thd anathema of the prophetic Satiy wife of Ajit, who, as she 
mounted the pyre with her murdered lord, pronounced that terrific Sentence 
to the ears pf the patriotic Rajpoot: “May. the bones of the mmdcier be 

* Koornift, or Cuchwa^ {the tribe of the princes of* Amber), slew his son, Seo Sing.^ 

, ^ ^Hjy it must be remembered, is a titular appellation of the Kahtore kings whicli 

tney brought from Canouj.. • 
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consumed '6ut of Maroo T* In the value they attach to the fulfilment of the 
prophecy, we have a commentary on the surpernatural power attached to these 
self-devoted victims. The record of the last moments of Bukhta, in the dialo- 
gue with his doctor, f is a scene of the highest dramatic and moral interest; 
and, if further comment were required, demonstrates the operations of the hell 
within, as weK’ as the abhorrence the Rajpoot entertains for such crimes. 

■“5 — — • — — 

* See Vol. I. reference list, 
t See Vol. I. reference list. 
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Accesswn of Beejy Sing, — Receives at Mairta the homage of his Chiefs, — Proceeds 
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Chouth estahlished. — Mahrattas abandon the cause of Ram Sing. — Couplet 
commemorative of this event. — Cenotaph to fey Appa. — Ram Sing dies. — His 
character. — Anarchy reigns in Mar^var. — The Rahtore oligarchy. Laivs of 
adoption in the case of Pokurn fief. — Insolence of its Chief to his. Prince^ who 
entertains mercenaries. — This innovatiofi accelerates the decay of feudal 
principles. — The Raja phms the diminution of the Aristocracy. — The Nobles 
confederate. — Gordhan Kheechie. — His advice to the Prince. — Humiliating 
treaty between the Raja and his vassals. — Mercenaries disbanded. — Death of 
the Princess Guru or priest. — His prophetic words . — kerea-karma or funeral 
rites made expedient to ^ntrap the chiefs^ who are co?idemned to death. -^ 
Intrepid conduct of Devi Sing of Pokurn. — His last words. — Reflections on 
their defective system of government. — Sacrifice of the latv of primogefiiture.— 
Its consequence. — Subhul Sing arms to avenge his father’s death. — Is slain . — 
Power of the nobles checked . — They are led against the robbers of the desert . — 
Amerkote seized from Sinde. — Godzvar taken from Meivar, — Marwar and 
feypur unite against the Mahrattas^ who are defeated at Tonga. — De Boignds 
first appearance. — Ajmer recovered by the Rahtore. Battles of Patun and 
Mairta. — Ajmer surrenders, — Suicide of the governor. Beejy Sinfs concubine 
adopt Maun Sing. — Her insolence alienates the Nobles who plain the deposal 
of the Raja. — Murder of the concubine. — Beejy Sing dies. 

Beejy Sin,g, then in his twentieth year, succeeded his father, Bukhta. His 
accession was acknowledged not only by the Emperor, .but by all the princes 
around him, and he *was inaugurated at the frontier town of Marote, when 
proceeding to Mairta, where he passed the period of matum or mourning. Hither 
the independent branches of his family, of Bikaner, Kishengurh, and - Roop- 
•^agurh, came simultaneously with their condolence and congratulations. Thence 
he advanced to the capital, and concluded the rites on death and accession • 
^hh gifts and charities which gratified all expectatio*ns. * . 
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The death of his unde afforded the ex-prince, Ram Sing; the chance of 
redeeming his birthright and in^ conjunction with the prince of Amber, he 
concluded a treaty* with the Marhattas, the stipulations of which were sworn 
to by their leaders. The ‘Southrons' advanced by Kotah and Jeypor, where 
Ram Smg, with his personal adherents and a strong auxiliary band of Amber, 
united their forces, and they proceeded to the object in view, the dethronement 
of Beejy Sing. 

Beejy Sing was prepared for the storm, and led his native chivalry to the 
plain's of Mairta, where, animated with one impulse, a determination to<repeI 
foreign interference, they awaited the Mahrattas, to decide the rival claims 
to the throne of the desert. The bard delights to enumerate the clans who 
mustered all their strength ; and make particular allusion to the allodial 
Pattawuts^ who were foremost on this occasion. From Poskur, where the 
combined army halted, a summons was sent to Beejy Sing “to surrender the gadi 
of Maroo." It was read in full convention and answered with shouts of 
“Battle ! Battle !" “ Who is this Happa, t thus to scare us, when, were the 

firmament to fall, our heads would be pillars of support to preserve you ?" Such 
is the hyperbole of the Rajpoot when excited, nor does his action fall far 
short of it. The numerical odds were immense against the Rahtores ; but they 
little esteemed the Cuchwahas, and their courage had very different aliment to 
sustain it from the mercenary Southrcvi. The encounter was of the most 
desperate description, and the bard deals out a full measure of justice to all. 

Two accidents occurred during the battle, each sufficient to turn victory 
from the standard of Beejy Sing, on the very point of fruition. One has 
elsewhere been related, J namely, the destruction of the “Slllehposhians,” or 
cuirassiers, the chosen cohort of the Rahtores, when returning from a successful 
charge, who were mistaken for the foe, and mowed down with discharglis of 
grape-shot. This error, at a moment when the courage of the Mahrattas was 
wavering, might have been retrieved, notwithstanding the superstitions converted 
the disaster into an omen of evil, Sindia had actually prepared to quit the field, 
when another turn of the wheel decided the evj^nt in his favour : the circum- 
stance exhibits forcibly the versatile character of the Rajpoot. 

The Raja of Kishengurh had deprived his relative of Roopnagurh of his 
estates ; both were junior branches of Marwar, but held direct from the 
emperor. Sawunt Sing, chieftain of Roopnagurh, either frqm constitutional 
indifference of old age, retired to the sanctuary of Vihdrabun on the Jumna, 

* This treaty is terraed kuldi^ huUpatra^ strong deed.’ The namesof the chiefs who 
signed it were Jankoji Sindia, Sindia Malji, Tantia Cheetoo, Eaghu Pagia, GhosuUa Jacloon, 
MooUa Year Ali, F^roz Khan ; all ggsat leaders amongst the ‘Southrons* of that day. 

t The to the Rajpoot of the north west, U as great a shibboleth ns to Ihe Ockocy 
thus Appa bccoipes Happa, • ’ 

t See Vol. 1. reference Hit. 
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and, before the shrine of the Hindu Apollo, poured forth his gratitude for his 
scape from HelV^ in the loss of his little kingdotp. But it was in vain he attempted 
to inspire young Sirdar with the like contempt of mundane glory ; to his exhorta- 
tions the-youth replied,^** It is well for you, Sire,* who have enjoyed life, to reign 
its sweets so, tranquilly ; but I am yet a stranger to them.” Taking advantage 
of the times, he determined to seek a stronger auxiliary for the recovery of 
bis rights than the poetic homilies of Jydeva. Accordingly, he joined the envoy 
of Ram Sing, and returned with the Mahratta army, on whose successful opera- 
tionsihis hope of reconquering his patrimony rested. It was at that moment 
of doubt, that Appa, the Mahratta commander, thus addressed young Sirdar : 
“Your star, young man, is united to Ram Sing^s which fortune does not favour ; 
what more is to be done before we move off?” Inexperienced as he was. Sirdar 
knew his countrymen, and their vacillation when touched by superstition ; and he 
obtained permission to try a ruse, as a last resort. He despatched a horseman 
of his own clan to the division which pressed them most, who, coming up to 
the Mainote minister, as if of his own party, asked “ what they were fighting 
for, as Beejy Sing lay dead, killed by a cannonshot in another part of the field ?” 
Like the ephemeral tribe of deplomacy, the Mainote saw his sun was set. He 
left the field, followed by the panic-struck clans, amongst whom the report 
circulated like wild-fire. Though accustomed to these stratagems, with which 
their annals teem, the Rajpoots are never on their guard against them ; not a 
man inquired into the truth o( the report, ^and Beejy Sing, — who, deeming 
himself in the very career of victory, was coolly performing his devotions amidst 
the clash of swords, — was left almost alone, even without attendants or horses. 
The lord of Marwar, who, on that morning, commanded the lives of one 
hundred thousand Rajpoots, was indebted for his safety to the mean convey- 
ance of a cart and pair of oxen.t 

Every clan had to erect tablets for the loss of their best warriors ; and as 
in their civil wars each strove to be foremost in devotion, most of the chieftains 
of note were amongst the slain, f The bard metes out a fair measure of justice 
to their auxiliaries, especially ^he Suktawuts of Me war, whose swords were 
nnsheathed in the cause of the son-in- law of their prince. Nor is the lance 
of the Southrpn passed over without eulogy, to praise which, indeed, is to extol 
themselves. 


* Raup.ji. • ' . 

'1' The anecdote is related Vol, I. reference list. The Beejy Vulas states that the prince 
the peasant with five hundred beegas of land in perpetuity, which his descendants 
saddled with the petite serjanterie of “ curds and i)ajra cakes,’* in remembrance of the 
provided for his prince on that emergency. 

I 5 ^i^gf chief of the Koompawuts, the second noble in rank of Marwar ; Lall Sing, 

wiitc pcneriallv ^nelcd out a$ sealincT 


nead of the Seesawuts with the leader of the Kcetawuts, are especially singled out as sealing 
with their blood ; but all the otes and awuts the country come iji for a share 
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With the loss of this battle and the dispersion of the Rahtores, the strong, 
holds rapidly fell. The cause of Ram Sing was triumphing, and the Mahrattas 
were spreading over the land of Maroo, when foul assassination checked their 
progress.* But the death of Jey Appa, which converted liis hordes from auxi- 
liaries to principals in the contc.st, called aloud for vengeance, that was only 
to be appeased by the cessidn of Ajmer, and a fixed trisbnnjal tribute on 
all the lands of Maroo, both feudal and fiscal. This arrangement being made, 
the Mahrattas displayed the virtue common to such mercenary allies : they 
abandoned Ram Sing to his ‘evil star,’ and took possession of this stronghold, 
which placed, in the very heart of Rajasthan, perpetuated their influence over 
its princes. 

With this gem, thus rudely torn from her diadem, the independence of 
Marwar from that hour has been insecure. She has struggled on, indeed, 
through a century of invasions, rebellions, and crimes, all originating, like the 
blank leaf in her annals, from the murder of Ajit. In the words &f the Doric 
stanza of the hostile bards on this memorable chastisement. 

^^’‘Edd ghumid din dost 

^'‘Happa wala hH 

^Ehaga /in-Q. hu-pati 
» 

kazana me IP, 

For many a day will they remember tl^e time {hel) of Appa, when the three 
sovereigns fled, abandoning their goods and treasures alluding to the prin- 
ces of Marwar, IJikancr, and Kishengurh, who partook in the disasters and 
disgrace of that day. • 

The youthful heir of Roopliagurh claimed, as he justly might, the victory 
to himself ; and goinj; up to Appa to congratulate him, said, in the metapho-'' 
rical language of his country, “You sec I sowed mustard-seecTin my hand as I 
^Stood comparing the prompt success of his stratagem to the rapid vegetation 
of the seed. But Sirdar+was a young man of no ordinary promise ; for when 
Sindia, iij gratitude, offered immediately to ^ut him in possession of Roop- 
nagurh, he answered^ “No ; that would be a retrograde movement,’* and 
told him to act for his master Ram Sing, “whose success would best insure 
hjs own.” But when treachery had done its worst on Jey Appa, suspicion, 
which fiSll on every Rajpoot in the M.ahratta camp, spared not Sirdar : swords 
were drawn in every quarter, and even the messengers oh peape, the envoys, 

This occuiicnce has ])t’en relntod in the Personal Narrative, Vol. I. reference list, hut it is 
rnore amply narrated in the chronicle, the fieejy Fu/aSf from which I am now compilfhg. D 
this it is said that Jey A})pa, during the sclgc, having fallen sick, the Rahtore jVrince sent his 
own physician, Soorajmul, to attend liim ; that the doctor at first i[cfuse<] the mission, sayiu^ 

“ You may tell me to poison him, and I will not obey ; ” “ On the conlrnry,” .said his prince, 
•■let your skill cure in two cUys what would take you four, and I shall favour you ; ” but what 
was far more strange, Appa objected nofj took the medicines of ih^ dedf and recovered. ’ 
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were everywheife assailed, and amongst those who fell ere the tumult could be 
appeased, was" Rawut Kobeer vSing, the premier noble of Mewar, then ambassa- 
dor from the Rana wUh the Mahrattas.”*^ With his last breath, Jey Appa 
protected and exonerated Sirdar, and enjoined that his pledge of restoration 
to his patrimony should be redeemed. The body of this distinguished com- 
mander wa^ biirne^ *at the or ‘Peacock pool*, where a Cenotaph was 

erected, and in the care which the descendants even of his enemies pay to it, 
we have a test of the nierits of both victor and vanquished. 

This was th'e last of twenty-two battles, in which Ram Sing was pr6digal 
of his life for the recovery of his^onours. Tiie adversity of his later days had 
softened the asperity- of his temper, and made his early faults be forgotten, 
though too late for his benefit. He died in exile at Jeypur, in A. D. 1773. 
His person was gij^antic ; his demeanour affable and courteous ; and he was 
generous to a fault. His understanding was excellent and well cultivated, but 
his capricious temperament, to which he gave vent with an unbridled vehe- 
mence, disgusted the high-minded nof^les of Maroo, and involved him in exile 
and misery till his death. It is universally admitted that, both in exterior and 
accomplishments, not even the great Ajit could compare with Ram Sing, and 
witchcraft, at the instigation of the chieftain of Asope, is assigned to account 
for his fits of insanity, which might be better attributed to the early and 
immoderate use of opium. But in spil^ of his errors, the fearless courage he 
displayed, against all odds, kep^t semie of the most valiant of the clans constant 
to his fortunes, especially the brave Mairteas under the heroic Shere Sing of 
R-cah, whose deeds can never be obliterated fromi the recollections of the 
Rahtore. Not the least ardent of his adherents' was the allodial chief Roop 
"Sing, of the almost forgotten clan, Fctttawut ; who held o^t in Filodi against 
all attempts, and Ivho, when provisions failed, *with his noble associates, slew 
and ate their carnels. The theme is a favourite one for the Kamrea ministrel ^ 
of Maroo, who sings the fidelity of Roopa and his** band to the notes of his 
rhehab^ to their ever attentive descendants. 

We may sum up the character of I^fm Sing in the words of the bard, as 
he contrasts him with his rival. “Fortune never attended the stirrup of Becjy 
Sing, who never gained a battle, though at the head of a hundred thousand 
^^en ; but Ram Sing, by his valour and conduct, gai^jed victories with a 
handful,*' , • 

The death of Ram Sing was no panacea to the griefs of Marwar or of its 
prince." The^Mahrattas, who had now obtained a point-cT apptn in Rajwarra, 

of original autograph letters of this dUtinguished Rajpoot on the transactions 

th ‘ Period ; for it was he who negotiated the treaty between Raja Madhu Sing, Jeypur • 

nephew of Mewar’, and the Mahrattas. At this time, his pbjects was to induce Jey Appa 
raise the siege of Nagore. 

16 
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continued to foster disputes which tended to their advantage, or when oppor- 
tunity offered, to scour the country in searr^h of pay or })Iunder. Beejy Sing 
young and inexperienced, was left without resources ; ruinous wars and yet 
more ruino.us negotications had dissipated the hoards of wealth accumulated by 
his predecessors. The crown-lands were uncultivated, the tenantry dispersed ; 
and commerce had diminished, owing to insecurity and the licentious habits 
of the noble";, who everywhere established their own iini)osts, and occasionally 
despoiled entire caravans. While the competitor for the throne was yet 
living,* the rpja 'was comrelled to shut his eyes on these inroads upon his pri&per 
power, v/hich reduced him to insignificance even in ins own palace. 

The aristocracy in Marwar has always possessed more power than in any 
of the sister principalities around. 'Fhe cause may be traced to their first 
settlement in the desert ; and it has been kept in action by the peculiarities 
of their condition, especially in that protracted struggle for the rights of the 
minor Ajit, against the despotism of the empire. There was another cause, 
which, at the present juncture, had a very unfortunate influence on the increase 
of this preponderance, and which arose out of the laws of adoption. 

The fief of Pokurn, the most po'-'crful (alihoiigh a junior) branch of the 
Champawut clan, abopted a son of Raja Ajit as their chief ; his name was 
Devi Sing. The right of adoption, as has been already explained, rests with 
the widow of the deceased and the elders of the clan. Why they exercised it 
as they did on this Of:casion does not appear ; buj: not improbably at the sug- 
gestion of the dying- chief, who wislicd to see his soverei'ofl'5 large family provi- 
ded for, having no sons of his own : or the immediale claimants may not have 
possessed the qualities ncccDsary to lead a clan of Maroo. AUho'ugh the moment 
such adoption takes place, when “the turban of the late incumbent encircled 
the new lord of Pokurn,” he ought to forget he had any other father than him 
he succeeded, yet we can easily imagine that, in the present case, his pro- 
pinquity to the throne, which under other circumstances he might soon have 
forgotten, vras continually forced upon his rcctdlection by the contentions of 
his parricidal brothers and their offspring for the ‘cushion' of Marwar. It ex- 
emplifies another feature in Rajpoot institutions, which cut off this son (guilt- 
less of all panlelpation in the treason) from succession, because he was idenlifled 
with the feudality'; wjiile the issue of another, and junior brother, at the same 
period adopted into the independent house of Edur,* \^ere l>eirs presumptive 
to Marwar : nay, must supply it with a ruler on failure of heirs, though they 
should have but one son and be compelled to adopt in his room.f^^ 

* It wiil b2 remeiiiuered tliat Edur cjanucred hy a brother of Seoji’s. • , . 

t We ahull explain this by a^cuttiag of the genealogical tree : it may be found use 
should we be called on to arbitiale in these matters. 
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The Champa wuts determined to maintain their influence over the -sovereign 
and the country; and Devi Sing leagued with Ahwa and the other branches 
of this clan to the exclusion of all competitors. They formed of their own 
body a guard of honour for the person of tl)e prince, one half reurdning on 
duty in the castle, the other half being in the town below. While the Raja 
would lament the distracted state of his country, the inroads of flie Hill tribes, 
and the depredations of his own chiefs, Devi Sing of Pokurn would reply, 
“why trouble yourself al.)Oiit A'larwar? it is in the sheath of my dagger.” I'he 
young [)rince used to unhurthen his griefs to his foste»'-brof her Jaggo, a man of 
caution and experience, which qualities he instilled into his sovereign. By 
dissimulation, and an apparent acquiescence in thair plans, ho not only eluded 
suspicion, but, availing himself of their natural indolence of f!haracter, at length 
obtained leave not only to entertain some men of .Sin le as gii.trds for the town, 
hut to j.u'ovide suoplies for tiicir .sul.)si.^iencc : tlie first approximation towards 
a standing mercenary force, till then unknown in ihcir annals. We do not 
mean that the Rajpoot {)rinces never employed any other than their own feudal 
clans ; they had foreign Rajpoots in their pay, but still on the same tenure, 
holding lands for service ; but never till this period had tliey soldiers entertained 
on monlldy stipend, d'heso hired bands were entirely composed of infantry, 
having a slight knowledge of Euro[)ean tactic-?, the superiority of which, even 
over their high-minded cavaliers, they* had so sevcicly experienced in their 
encounters with their MahraHas. I'lic same causes had operated on the courts 
of Oodipoor and Jeypoor to induce them to adopt the liko expedient ; to which, 
more than to the universal demoralir/ition which followed the breaking up of 
the empire, may be attributed the rapid decay of feudal [Vtinciples tliroughout 
I^ajpootana. These guards were composcvd cither of Poorbea* Rajpoots, 
Sindies, Arabs, or Rohillas. ddiey received their orders direct from the prince, 
through the civil officers of the state, by whom they w^re entrusted with the 
execution of all duties of importance or despatch. Thus they soon formed a 
complete barrier between the prince and his vassals, and consequently became 
objects of jealousy and of strife. In like luanncr did all the other states make 
•'Approaches towards a standing army ; and though the motive in all cases was 
the same, to cyrb, or even to extinguisl), the strength of the feudal chiefs, it has 
failed throughout, except in the solitary instance of Kotah,, v.’hcre twenty well* 
disciplined batttlions* and a hundred pieces of artillery, are maintained chiefly ■ 
I'rom the feudal sequestrations. 

"Ik) retury : the Dhabhae, having thus secured a band of seven hundred 
nien, and obtained an aid (which we may term sai^a^e) from the chiefs for 
maintenance, gradually transferred th*em from their duties above to the 

Poorbtas^ * men of the east,’ as the Mugrabies are ^ of the west.’ 
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gates of the castles. Somewhat released from the thraldom of faction, the 
Raja concerted with his foster-brother and the Dewan, Futteh Chund, the 
means of restoring prosperity and order. So destitute was the prince of 
resources, that the Dhabhae had recourse to threats of suicide to obtain 50,000 
rupees fioiii his mother, acquired as the nurse {dhai) of his sovereign ; and so 
drained was •the country of horses, that he was compelled to transport his 
cavaliers (who w^ere too proud to walk) on cars to Nagore. There, under the 
pretence of curbing the hill tribes, he formed an army, and dismounting the 
guns from the walls of the town, marched an ill-equipped force against® the 
border-mountaineers, and being successful, attacked on his return the 
castle of Seel-Bukri. This was deemed a sufficient indication of his views ; 
the whole feudality of Maroo took alarm, and united for mutual safety at 
Birsilpoor, twenty miles east of the capital. 

There was a foreign Rajpoot, whose valour, fidelity, and conduct had 
excited the notice and regard of Bukhta Sing, who, in his dying* hour, recom- 
mended him to the service of • his son. To Gordhun, the Keechie, a name of 
no small note in the subsequent history of this reign, did the young Raja 
apply in order to restrain his chiefs from revolt. In the true spirit of Rajpoot 
sentiment, he advised his prince to confide in their honour, and, unattended, 
to seek and remonstrate with them, while he went before to secure him a 
good reception. At daybreak, Gordhun •was in the camp of the confederates; 
he told them that their prince, confiding in thejr loyalty, was advancing to 
join them, and besought them to march out to receive him. Deaf, however, 
to entreaty and to remonstrance, not a man would stir, and the prince reached 
the camp uninvited and unwelcomcd. Decision and confidence are essential 
in all transactions with a Rajpoot. Gordhun remained not a moment in 
deliberation, but instantly carried his master direct to the tent of the Ahwa 
chief, the premier noble of Marwar. Here the whole body congregated, and 
silence was broken by the prince, who demanded why bis chief had 
abandoned him ? 

“Maharaja,” replied the Champawut, “ our bodies have but one pinnacle ; 
were there a second, it should be at your disposal.” A tedious discussion 
ensued ; doubts of the future, recriminations respecting the past ; till wearied 
and exhausted, the ^prince demanded to know the conditions on which they 
would return to their allegiance, when the following articled wer^i submitted : 

I St. To break up the force of the Dhabhae ; 

2nd. To surrender to their keeping the records of fiefs ( puttd-^uhye ) ; 

3rd. That the court should be transferred from the citadel to the town. 

There was no alternative but the renewal of civil strife or compliance ; 
and the first article, which fyas a sinf qud non^ the disbanding of the obnoxious 
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guards, that anomalous appendage to a Rajpoot prince’s person, was carried! 
into immediate execution. Neithet in the first nor last stipulation could the 
prince feel surprise or displeasure ; but the second sapped the very foundation 
of his rule, by depriving the crown of its dearest prerogative, the power of 
dispensing favour. This shallow reconciliation being effected, the makontent 
nobles dispersed, some to their estates, and the Chondawut oligarchy to the 
capital with their prince, in the hope of resuming their former influence over 
him and the country. 

'jIJius things remained, when Atmaram, the ^uru or ‘ghostly comforter/ 
of Becjy Sing, fell sick, and as h^ sedulously attended him, the dying priest 
would tell him to he of good cheer, for when he departed, he “ would take 
all his troubles with him.” He soon died, and his words which were deemed 
prophetic, were interpreted by the Dhabhae. The Raja feigned immoderate 
grief for the loss of his spiritual friend, and in order to testify his veneration, 
an ordinance was issued commanding that the krea-carma^ or ‘ rites for the 
dead,’ should be performed in the castle, \vhile the queens, on pretence of 
paying their last duty to his remains, descended, carrying with them the guards 
and retainers as their escort. It was an occasion on which suspicion, even if 
awake, could not act, and the chiefs ascended to join in the funeral rites to 
the sjint. As they mounted the steps cut out of the rock which wound round 
the hill of Joda, the mind of Devj Sing suddenly misgave him, and he 
exclaimed, that “ the day was unlucky but it passed off with the flattering 
remark, “ you are the piller of Maroo ; who dare even look at you ?” They 
paced slowly through the various barriers, until they reached the alarufn gate* 
It was shut ! “Treachery !” exclaimed the chief of Ahvva, as he drew his sword, 
and the work of death commenced. Several were slain ; the rest were over- 
powered. Their captivity was a suffleient presage of their fate ; but, like true 
Rajpoots, when the Dhabhae told them they were to die, their last request was, 
“that their souls might be set at liberty by the sword, not by the unsanctified 
ball of the mercenary.” The chronicle does not say whether this wish was 
gratified, when the three great leaders of the Champawuts, with Jaet Sing of 
Ahwa ; Devi Sing of Pokurn ; the lord of Hursola ; Chuttur Sing, chief of the 
Koompawuts ; Kesuri Sing of Chandrain ; the heir of Neemaj ; and the chief 
of Raus, then the principal fief of the Oodawuts, met their fate. The last hour 
of Devi Sing vjas marked with a distinguished peculiarity. Being of the royal 
line of Maroo, they would not spill his blood, but sent him his death-warrant in 
^ jar of opium. On receiving it, and his prince’s command to make his own 

* The nakarra durwaza^ where tlie grand keUlc-drum is stationed, to give the alarm or 
summons to the chieftains to repair to the Presence. To this gate Raja Maun advanced to meet 
'ue Author, then the representative of the Governor-General of ^ ndia. 
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departure from life, “ What said the noble spirit, as they presented the jar, 
“ shall Devi Sing take his ufuid (opiate) out of an earthen vessel ? Let his 
gold cup be brought, and it shall be welcome.” This last vain distinction being 
denied, he dashed out his brains against the walls of his prison. Before he thus 
enfranchised his proud spirit, some ungenerous mind, repeating his own vaunt, 
demanded, ‘%here was then the sheath of the dagger which held the fortunes 
of Marwar ?” “ In Subbula’s girdle at Pokurn,” was the faconic reply of 

the undaunted Chondawut. 

This was a tremendous sacrifice for the maintenance of authority, of •men 
who had often emptied their veins in defence of their country. But even ultra 
patriotism, when opposed to foreign aggression, cati prove no palliative to 
treason or mitigate its award, when, availing themselves of the diminished 
power of the prince, an arrogant and imperious oligarchy presumes to enthral 
their sovereign. It is the mode in wiiich vengeance was executed, at which the 
mind recoils, and which with other instances appears to justify the imputation 
of perfidy, amongst the traits of Rajpoot character. But if we look deeply into 
it, we shall find reason to distrust such conclusion. The Rajpoot abhors, in 
the ab.stract, both perfidy and treason ; but the elements of the society in which 
he lives and acts, unfortunately too often prompt the necessity of sacrificing 
principles to preservation*: but this proceeds from their faulty political constitu- 
tion ; it is neither inculcated in their moifal code, nor congenial to their moral 
habits. 

The perpetual struggle between the aristocracy and the sovereign, which i« 
an evil inherent in all feudal associations, was greatly aggravated in Marwar, as 
well as in Mewar, by the sacrifice of that corner-stone even of constitiitionvil 
monarchy, the riglits of primogeniture. But in each case the deviation from 
custom was a voluntary sacrifice of the respective heirs-apparent to the caprices 
of parental dotage. In no other country in the world could that article of the 
Christian decalogue, “ Honour thy fiither and thy mother,” be better illustrated 
then in Rajpootana, where, if we have had to record two horrid examples of 
deviation from, wc have also exhibited splendid proofs cf filial devotion, m 
Chonda of Mewar, and Champa of Marwar, who resigned the ‘‘rods” they were 
born to wield ; and served, when they should have swayed, to gratify their 
fathersV love for 'the fruit of their old age. These are instances of self-denial 
hardly to be credited ; from such disinterested acts, theif suQcessors claimed 
an importance which, though natural, was totally unforeseen, and which the 
extent of compensation contributed to foster. They asserted t^he right, as 
hereditary premiers of the state, to be the advisers, or rather the tutors, of their 
sovereigns, more especially in non-a*ge, and in allusion to this surrender of theif 
birth-right, arrogantly applied the well-known adage, Pnt ca malik mynho^ 
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ca malik ooa^ * He is sovereign of the state, but I am the master of the Throne 
and insisted on the privilege of being consulted on every gift of land, and put- 
ting their, autograph symbol to the deed or grant.* These pretensions deman- 
ded the constant exertions of the sovereign to resist them ; for this purpose, 
he excited the rivalry of the less powerful members of the federated v:i«salage, 
and thus formed a kind of balance of power, which the mona*:b, if skilful, 
could always turn to account. But not even the jealousies thus iiUroduced 
would have so depreciated the regal influence in Marwar, nor even the more 
recejit adoption of a son of the crown into the powerful flef of Pokurn,* had 
not the parricidal sons of Ajit degraded the throne in the eyes of their haughty 
and always over-reaching vassals, who, in the civil strife which followed, were 
alternately in favour or disgrace, as they adhered to or opposed the successful 
for power. To this foul blot, every evil wliich has since overtaken this 
high-minded race may be traced, as well as the extirpation of that principal 
of devoted obedience which, in tlie anterior portion of these annals, has been 
so signally recorded. To this hour it has perpetuated dissensions between the 
crown and the oligarchy, leading to deposal and violence to the princes, or 
sequestration, banishment, and death to the nobles. To break the bonds of 
this tutelage, Ram Singes intemperance lost him the crown, which sat uneasy 
on the head of his successor, who had no other mode of escape but by the 
severity which has been related. But tjiough it freed him for a time, the words 
of the dying chief of Pokurn continued to ring in his ears ; and the dagger 
left in the girdle of his son” disturbed the dreams of his rest throughout a long 
lile of vicissitudes, poisoning the source of enjoyment until death itself was 
a relief. 

The nuncupatory testament of the Champawut was transmitted across the 
desert to his son at Pokurn, and the rapidity of its transmission was only 
oqucalled by the alacrity of Subbula, who at the head of his vassals issued forth 
to execute the vengeance thus bequeathed. First, he attempted to burn and 
pillage the mercantile town of Pally ; — foiled in which, he proceeded to another 
wealthy city of the fisc, Bilvvarra on the Looni ; but here terminated both his 
life and his revenge. As he led the escalade, he received two balls, which 
hurled him back amongst his kinsmen, and his ashes next morning blanched 
Ihe sandy bed of the Looni. • 

For a time,^ the •feudal interest was restrained, anarchy was allayed, com- 
merce again flourished, and general prosperity revived : to use the words of 
^he chroniclg, “ the subject enjoyed tranquillity, and the tiger and the lamb 
drank from the same fountain.’^ Beejy Sing took the best means to secure the 
fidelity of his chiefs, by finding them occupation. He carried his arms against 


See Vol. I, reference list. 
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the desultory hordes of the desert, the Khosas and Sahraes, which involved 
him in contests with the nominal sovereign of Sinde, and ended in the conquest 
of Amerkote, the key to the valley of the Indus, and which is now .the most 
remote possession of Marwar. He also curtailed the territories of Jessulmer, 
on his ftorth-west frontier. But more important than all was the addition of 
the rich province of God war, from the Rana of Mewar. This tract, which 
nearly equals in value the whole fiscal-domain of Maroo, was wrested from the 
ancient princes of Mundore, prior to the Rahtores, and had been in the pos- 
sessio‘n of the Seesodias for nearly five centuries, when civil^ dissension macfe the 
Rana place it for security under the protection of Raja Beejoy Sing ; since which 
it has been lost to Mewar. 

Marwar had enjoyed several years of peace, when the rapid strides made 
by the Mahrattas towards universal rapine, if not conquest, compcdled the 
Rajpoots once more to form an union for the defence of their political ex- 
istence, Pertap Sing, a prince of energy and enterprize, was now on the 

of Amber. In S. 1843 (A. D, 1787), he sent an ambassador to Beejoy Sing, 
pro])osing a league against the common foe, and volunteering to lead in person 
their conjoined forces against them. The battle of Tonga ensued, in which 
Rahtore valour shone forth in all its glory. Despising discipline, they charged 
through the dense battalions of l.)e Boigne, sabring his artillery-men at their 
guns, and compelling Sindia to abandon*not only the field, but all his conquests 
for a time.* Beejoy Sing, by this victory, redeeitied the castle of Ajmer, and 
declared his tributary alliance null and void. But the genius of Sindia, and 

the talents of De Boigne, soon, recovered this loss ; and in four years the 

Mahratta marched with a force such as Indian warfare was stranger to, to 
redeem that day’s disgrace. In S. 1847 (-'^•D. 1791), the murderous battles 
of Patun and Mairta took place, in which Rajpoot courage was heroically but 
fruitlessly displayed against European tactics and unlimited resources, and 
where neither intrigue nor treason was wanting. The result was the imposition 
of a contribution of sixty lacks of rupees, or ;^6oo,ooo ; and as so much could 
not be drained from the country, goods and chattels were everywhere dis- 
trained, and hostages given for the balance. 

Ajmer, which had revolted on the short-lived triumph of Tonga, was 
once more surrendered, and lost for ever to Marwar. ‘Whe^ invested by Be 
Boigne, the faithful governor, Dumraj, placed in the dilemma of a disgraceful 
surrender, or disobedience to his prince’s summons, swallowed diamond- 
powder. “Tell the raja,” said this faithful servant, “thus only could I testify 

0 

t 

^See Vol. I. reference list f^r the details of this battle. 
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niy obedience ; and over my dead body alone could a Southron enter Ajmer/’* 
The paramount influence which the morals and manners of a court exert 
upon a nation, is every where admitted. In constitutional governments, there 
is a barrier even to court influence and corruption, in the vast portion of 
wealth and worth which cannot be engulphed in their vortex. But in these 
petty sovereignties, no such check is found, and the tone of virfue and action 
is given from the throne. The laws of semi-barbarous nations, which admit 
of licentious concubinage, has ever been peculiar to orientals, from the days 
of tJie wise king of the Jews to those of Beejoy Sing of Marwar ; and their 
political consequence has been the same, the sacrifice of the rights of lawful 
inheritance to the heirs of illicit affection. The last years of the king of 
Maroo were engrossed by sentimental folly with a young beauty of the Osival 
tribe, on whom he lavished all the honours due only to his legitimate queens. 
Scandal affirms that she frequently returned his passion in a manner little 
becoming royal dignity, driving him from her presence with the basest of 
missiles — her shoes. As the effects of this unworthy attachment completed 
the anarchy of Marwar, and as its consequences on deviating from the estab- 
lished rules of succession have entailed a perpetuity of crime and civil war, 
under which this unfortunate state yet writhes, we shall be minute, even to 
dullness, in the elucidation of this portion of their annals, to enable those 
who have now to arbitrate these differcyices to bring back a current of uncon- 
taiiiinated blood to sway the destinies of this still noble race. 


Knja Ajil had fouitccn sons ; 


Abhya Sing, 


Ram Sing. 


Bukhta Sing, 


Beejoy Sing. 


Aniind Sing, 

adopted into the 
I'idur houhc. 


K.asso, 

adopted into 
Jab])()a 
(in Malwn). 


Devi Sing, 
adopted into 
Pokurna. 


vs , ' 1 I ' ' ' I 

l^utteh Sing, Zalim Sing, Sawiint Sing, Shere Sing, Bhom Sing, Goman Sing, Sirdar Sing 
died ofsmalh by a princess I 1 1*1 killed by 

pox in infan- Mewar, 1 adopted i | Bbeein. 

cy. the rightful Soor Sing. Maun .Sing. Bheem Sing. Maun Sing, 

heir of Beejoy | • 

^Sing. * Dhonkul Sing 

(Pretender). 


Dumraj i#ras not a Rajpoot, but of the Singiui tribe, one of the civil officers ; though it 
^ a curious and little-known fact, that almost all the mercantile tribes of Western India are j:)f 
ajpoot origin, and sank the name and professityi of arms when they became proselytes to 
in the reign of Raja Bheem Prainar. The Chectore inscription (see Vol. I. reference 
^st, and note 7,) records the name of this prince. He was ancestor of Raja Maun, whose date 
‘ • 770 (A.D. 7 I 4 )» allows us to place this grand conversion prior to A.D. 650. 

17 
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So infettiated was Beejoy Sing with the Pdsbdni concubine, that on losing 
the only pledge of their amours, he * put into her lap,’ (adopted) bis own legiti- 
mate grandchild, Maun Sing. To legalize ibis adoption, the chieftains were 
ordained to present their nuzzurs and congratulations to the declared heir of 
Marwar^^j but the haughty noblesse refused ‘ tc acknowledge the son of a slave’ 
as their lord, tnd the Raja was compelled to a fresh adoption to ensure such 
token of sanction. Content at having by this method succeeded in her wishes, 
the Pdshdni sent off young Maun to the castle of Jhalore ; but fearing lest the 
experience of Shere Sing, his adopted father, mi^ht prove a hindrance to her <jon- 
trol, he was recalled, and her own creatures left to guide the future sovereign 
of Marwar, The dotage of Beejoy Sing, and the insolence of his concubine, pro- 
duced fresh discord, and the clans assembled at Malkasuni to concert his deposal. 

Recollecting the success of his former measures to recall them to their duty, 
Beejoy Sing proceeded to their camp ; but while he was negotiating, and as he 
supposed successfully, the confederates wrote to the chieftain of Raus, whose 
tour of duty was in the castle, to descend with Bheem Sing. The chief acquain- 
ted the Pdsbdni that her presence was required at the camp by the Raja, and 
that a guard of honour was ready to attend her. She was thrown off her guard, 
and at the moment she entered her litter, a blow from an unseen hand ended 
her existence. Her effects were instantly confiscated, and the chief of Raus 
descended with Bheem, whose tents were. pitched at the Nagore barrier of the 
city. If, instead of encamping there, they had proceeded to the camp of the 
confederates, his arrival and the dethronement of Beejoy Sing would have been 
simultaneous : but the Raja received the intelligence as soon as the chiefs. 
Hastening back, he obtained the person of the young aspiranf, to whom, to 
reconcile him to his disappointment, he gave in appanage the districts of Sojut 
and Sewanoh, and sent him off to the latter strong-hold ; while to restrain the 
resentment of his eldest son, Zalim Sing, whose birth-right he had so unworthily 
sacrificed, he enfeoffed him with the rich district of Godwar, giving him private 
orders to attack his brother Bheem, who, though apprised of the design in time 
to make head against his uncle, was yet defeated and compelled to fly. He 
found refuge at Pokurna, whence be went to Jessulmeer. 

In the midst of this conflict, his dominions curtailed, his chiefs in rebellion, 
his sous and grandsons mutually opposed to each other, and the only object 
which attached him to life thus violently torn from him, Beejoy §ing died, in the 
month Asar S. 1850, after a reign of thirty-one years. 
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Raja Bhtem seizes upon the gadi. — Discomfiture of his Competitor^ Zalinf Sing,^ 
Bheem destroys all the other claimants to succession^ excepting Maun Sing . — 
Blockaded in Jhalore. — Sallies from the garrison for supplies. —Prince Maun 
heads one of them. — Incurs the risk of capture.— Is preserved by the Abort 
\hief. Raja Bf^eem offends ^is nobles. — They abandon Marwar.~The fief of 
Neemaj attacked.— Jhalore reduced to the point of surrender. — Sudden and 
critical death of Raja Bheem. — Its probable cause. — The VedyaSj or ^ cunnings 
vien^^ 7 vho surround the prince. — Accession of Raja Maun. — Rebellion of 
Soivae Sing of Pokurn, — Conspiracy of Champasuni. — Declaration of the 
pregnancy of a queen of Raja Bheem. — Convention with Raja Maun . — 
Posthumous births. — Their evil consequences in Rajwarra. — A child born. 
Sent off by stealth to Pokurn^ and its birth kept a secret. — Named Dhonkul . — 
Raja Maun evinces indiscreet partialities. — Alienates the Champawuts . — 
Birth of the posthumous son of Raja Bheem promulgated. — The chiefs call 
on Raja Maun to fulfil the terms of the convention. — The mother disclaims 
the child. — The Pokurn chief sends the inf ant Dhonkul to the sanctuary of 
Abhya Sing of Khetri. — Soivae opens his underplot. — Embroils Raja Maun 
with the courts of Amber, and Mewar. — He carries the pretender Dhonkul 
to Jeypur, — Acknozvledged and proclaimed as Raja of Marzvar . — The Majo- 
rity of the chiefs support the pretejider. — The Bikaner prince espouses his 
cause. — Armies called in the field. — Baseness of Holcar, who deserts Raja 
Maun. — The armies approach. — Raja Maun^s chiefs abandon him . — He at- 
tempts suicide. — Is persuaded to fly. — He gains Jodhpur. — Prepares for defence. 
— Becomes suspicious of all his kin. — Refuses them the honour of defending the 
castle. — They join the allies^ who invest Jodhpur. — The city taken and plunder- 
ed. — Distress of the besiegers. — Meer Khan's conduct causes a division. — His 
flight from Marwar. — Pursued by the Jeypur commander. — Battle.— Jeypur 
force destroyed^ and the city invested. — Dismay of the Raja. — Breaks up the 
siege of Jodhpur. — Pays ^£200,000 for a safe passage to Jeypur. — The spoils of 
Jodhpur intercepted by the RahtoreSy and wrested from t^e Cuchwahas. — Meer 
Khan formally atcepts service with Raja Mauuy and repairs to Jodhpur with 
the four Rahtore chiefs. 

The irtjelligence of Beejoy Sing’s death was conveyed by express to his 
grandson Bheem, at Jessulmer. In ‘‘twenty-two hours” he was at Jodhpur, 
ascending directly to the citadel, sealed himself upon the gadty while his 
rival, Zalim Sing, the rightful heir, little expecting tfiis celerity, was encamped 
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at the Mairta gate, awaiting the /‘lucky hour^^ to take possession. That hour 
never arrived ; and the first intelligence of Bheern being on “the cushion of 
Joda,” was conveyed to the inhabitants by the nakarras of his rival on his 
retreat from the city, who was pursued to Bhilara, attacked, defeated, and 
forced td seek shelter at Oodipoor, where, with an ample domain from the Rana, 
he passed tlfe rest of his days in literary pursuits. He died in the prime of 
life : attempting to open a vein with his own hand, he cut an artery and bled 
to death. He was a man of great personal and mental qualifications ; a gallant 
soldier, and no mean poet.* ^ ^ • 

Thus far successful. Raja Bheem determined to dismiss “compunctious 
visitings,’^ and be a king de facto noi de jure. Death had carried off three 
of his uncles, as well as his father, previous to this event ; but there were still 
two others, Shere Sing, his adopted father, and Sirdar Sing, who stood in his 
way : the last was put to death ; the former had his eyes put out ; and, soon 
after, the unfortunate prince released himself from life by dashing out his 
brains. Soor Sing, the favourite of all Beejoy Sing’s descendants, remained. 

His superior claims were fatal to him and his life fell a sacrifice with the others. 

A single claimant alone remained of all the blood royal of Maroo to dis- 
turb the repose of Bheem. This was young Maun, the adopted son of the 
concubine, placed beyond his reach within the walls of Jhalore. Could Bheem’s 
dagger have reached him, he would have«tood alone, the last surviving scion 
of the parricide, 

‘‘With none to l>lcss him, 

*‘None whom he could bless 

an instrument, in the hand of divine power, to rid the land of an accursed 
stock. Then the issue of Abhya Sing would have utterly perished, and their 
ashes might have been givcii to the winds, and no memorial of them left. 
Edur must then have supplied an heir,t and the doubtful pretensions of 
DhonkuljJ the posthumous and reputed son of the wholesale assassin Bheem, 

^ My own vcncrnblc tutor, V:ui ( Jyanrhandra, who was with me fur ten years, said he 
owed all his knowledge, especially his skill in reciting poetry (in which he surpassed all the 
bards at Oodipur;, to ZalimSing. 

t Amongst the numcror.s autograph correspondence of the princes of Rajpootna with the 
princes of Mewar, of which I had the free use, I selected one letter of S. 1784. A.D. 1728’ 

written conjointly by Jey Sing of Amber an«i .\l)hya Sing of Jodhpur, regarding Edur, and 

which is so curious, that I give a verbatim translation in the A]>pendix (No. I) little thought 
at the time how' com[>}ctcly it would prove Abhya Sing’s detcrjninalion to cut off all but his 
own parricidal issue from the succesdon. An in.sjiection of the genealogy (p. 129), will shew 
that Anund Sing of Edur, w'ho was not to be allowed “to escajife alivij,” was hiS younger 
brother, adopted into that house. 

X Dhonkul Sing, the posthumous issue of Bheem, the last of the ijarricidal iine-, whether 
real or supposititious, must be set aside, and the pure current of Uahtore blood, derived fro^JJ 
Seogi, Joda, Jeswant, and Ajit, be brought from Edur, and installed on “th^gadi of Joda. 
This course of proceeding W'ould meet universal approbation, with the exception of some sclnsh 
miscreants about the person of this pretended son of Bheem, or the chieftain of Pokurn, O' 
furtherance of his and bis grandfather’s yet unavenged feud. A sketch of the events, drawm 
from their own chronicles, and ac(?ompanied by reflections, exposing the mi.seric8 . springing 
sCh act of turpitude, would come home to all, and they w'ould show er blessings On the 
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to sit Upon the gadi of Ajit, would never have been brought forward to excite 
another murderous contest amongst the sons of Joda. ♦ 

Having sacrificed all those within his reach who stood between him and 
the throne, Bheem tried to secure the last sole claimant in Jhalore. But the 
siege of such a strong-hold with his feudal levies, or loose mercenary bands, 
was a tedious operation, and soon became an imperfect blockade, through 
which young Maun not unfrequently broke, and by signal formed a junction 
with his adherents, and plundered the fiscal lands for support. One of these 
excifrsions, howevej, an attemjjt to plunder Palli, had nearly proved fatal to 
him ; they were attacked on their return, and young Maun, whose secluded 
education had confined him more to mental than to personal accomplishments, 
was unhorsed, and would have been captured, but for the prowess of the 
chief of Ahore, who took him up behind him and bore him off in safety. No- 
thing but the turbulence of the chiefs who supported Raja Bheem saved young 
Maun’s life. A disputed succession has always produced an odious faction ; 
and Bheem, who was not disposed to bend to this oligarchy, appears to have 
had all the imprudence of the dethroned Ram Sing : he threatened those 
entrusted with the siege to give them ^‘oxen to ride instead of horses.” The 
chiefs fired at the insult, and retired to (janorah, the principal fief in Godwar ; 
but, disgusted with both parties, instead of obeying the invitation of young 
Maun, they abandoned their country akogether, and sought an asylum in the 
neighbouring states. Many fiefs were sequestrated, and Neemaj, the chief 
seat of the Oodawuts, was attacked, and after a twelve, months’ defence, taken ; 
its battlements were ignominiously destroyed, and the victors, chiefly foreign 
mercenaries, reinforced the blockade of Jhalore. 

With the exile of his partisans and daily diminishing resources, when the 
lower town was taken, there appeared no hope for young Maun. A small 
supply of millet-flour was all the provision left to his half-famished garrison, 
whose surrender was now calculated upon, when an invitation came from the 
hostile commander for Maun to repair to his camp, and adding '‘^he was now 
the master ; it was his duty to serve.” On that day ^the 2nd Kartik S. i860, 
1804), after eleven years of defence, his means exhausted, his friends 
banished, andjjeath from starvation or the sword inevitable, intelligence came 
Raja Bheem’s demise ! This event, as iinlooked for as it *was welcome, could 
scarcely at first ke cre*dited ; and the tender of the homage of the commander 
to Maun as his sovereign, though accompanied by a letter from the prime 

— •l™ — — 

'vhich, while it fulfilled the duties of protector, destroyed the germ of internal dissension, and 
them a prince of their own pure blood, whom sjl parties could honour and obey. If a 
oubt remaified of the probable unanimity of such policy, let it be previously submitted to a 
ptoichaet^ composed of the princes of the land 7 >iz. of Mewar, Amber, Kotah, Boondi, Jessulmer, 
*tc., leaving out whichever may be influenced by marriage connections with Dhonkul Sing. 
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minister Induraj, was disregarded till the guru Deonath returned from the camp 
with confirmation of the happy news, that “not a moustache was to be seen 
in the camp.”^ Thither the prince repaired, and was hailed as the head of 
the Rahtores. 

It said that the successor of the guru Atmaram, “who carried all the 
troubles of Efeejoy Sing with him to heaven,” had predicted of young Maun 
Sing, when at the very zero of adversity, that “his fortunes would ascend.” 
What were the means whereby the ghostly comforter of Raja Bheem influenced 
his pMitical barometer, we know not ; but prophetic gurus^ bards, astrologers, 
physicians, and all the Vedyds or ‘cunning-men. 't who be§et the persons of 
princes, prove dangerous companions when, in addition to the office of com- 
pounders of drugs and expounders of dreams, they are invested with the power 
of realizing their own prognostications. 

On the sth of Megsir, 1860 f'A.D. 1804^, Raja Maun, released from his 
perils, succeeded to the honours and the feuds of Beejoy Sing. He had occu- 
pied the ‘cushion of Maroo* but a very short pferiod, when the Pokurn chief 
“took offence,” and put himself in hostility to his sovereign. The name of this 
proud vassal, the first in power though only of secondary rank amongst the 
Champawuts, was Sovvae Sing, with whom now remained “the sheath of tthe 
dagger which held the fortunes of Maroo.” If the fulfilment of vengeance be 
a virtue, Sowae was the most virtuous son on earth. The daggar of Devi 
Sing, bequeathed to Subbula, was no imaginary weapon in the hands of his 
grandson Sowae, who held it suspended over the head of Raja Maun from his 
enthronement to his death-hour. Soon after Raja Maun’s accession, Sovvae 
retired with his partizans to Champasuni, a spot about five miles from the 
capital, where the conspiracy was prepared. He told the chiefs that the wife 
of Raja Bheem was pregnant, and prevailed on them to sign a declaration, 
that if a son was born, he should be installed on the gadi of Joda. They re- 
turned in a body to the capital, took the pregnant queen from the castle, 
tnd placed her a palace in the city, under their own protection. Moreover, 
they held a council, at which the Raja was present, who agreed to recognize 
the infant, if a male, as the heir-apparent of Maroo, and to enfeoff him in the 
appanage of Tfagore and Sewanoh ; and that if a female, she should be betrothed 
to a prince of Dhooqdar. 

Posthumc^^ births are never-failing germs of discord in t^iese states ; and 
the issue is imi(itably branded by one party with the title of ‘supposititious/ 

It is likewise a comB^n saying, almost amounting to a proverb, that a male child 

* This mark of mourning is common tp all India. Where this evidence of manhood is aot 
yet visible, the hajr is cut off ; often both * . 

t or ‘science :* tl\p term is also used to denote cunning, magic, pr knowledge 01 

whatever kind. ‘ 
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i$ the uniform reform result of such a position. In due course, a male infant 
was born ; but, alarmed for its safety, the mother concealed both its birth and 
sex, and placing it in a basket, conveyed it by a faithful servant from the city, 
whence it soon reached Sowae Sing at Pokurn. He bestowed upon it the 
inauspicious name of ‘Dhonkul,* that is, one born to tumult and strife? It is 
said that, during two years he kept the birth a profound secret, fcnd it is even 
added, that it might have remained so, had Rajah Maun forgot the history 
of the past, and dispensed even-handed justice. Wanting, however, the magna- 
nimity of the Fourth Henry of France, who scorned *‘to revenge the Wrongs 
of the Prince of Navarre,” he reserved his favours and confidence for those 
who supported him bi Jhalore, whilst he evinced his dislike to others who, 
in obedience to their sovereign, served against him. Of these adherent^ only 
two chiefs of note were of his kin and clan ; the others were Bhatti Rajpoots, 
and a body of those religious militants called Bishenswamisy under their Mehunt, 
or leader, Kairadas.* 

At the expiration of two years, Sowae communicated the event to the chiefs 
of his party, who called upon Raja Maun to redeem his promise and issue 
the grant for Nagore and Sewanoh. He promised compliance if, upon in- 
vestigation, the infant proved to beJthe legitimate offspring of his predecessor. 
Personal fear overcame maternal affection, and the queen, who remained at 
Jodhpur, disclaimed the child. Her rjply being communicated to the chiefs 
it was for a time conclusive, and the subject ceased to interest them, the more 
especially as her concealed accouchement had never been properly accounted 
for. 

Though Sowae, with his party, apparently acquiesced, his determination 
was taken ; but instead of an immediate appeal to arms, he adopted a deeper 
scheme of policy, the effects of which he could not have contemplated, and 
which involved his own destruction, and with it the independence of his 
country, which was transferred to strangers, their very antipodes in manners^ 
religion, and every moral quality. His first act was to procure a more powerfuj 
protection than Pokurn afforded ; and under the guarantee of Chutter Sing 
Bhatti, he was sent to the sirna (sanctuary) of Abhoy Sing of Khetri.+ Having 
so far succeeded, contrived an underplot, in which his genius for intrigue 
appears not below his reputation as a soldier. ; 

The late prince Bbeem had made overtures to tjie Rana of Mewar for the 

* They follow the doctrines of V^ishnu (Bishen -, They are termed gosms^ 9& well as the 
numerous class of church militants, devoted to Siva. Both are celibataires as ^osen im- 
Pods from mast|ry (sen) over the sense {go)» They occasionally come in contact, when their sec- 
principles end in furious combats. At the celebrated place of pilgrimage, Ileridwar 
\Hurdwar) on the Ganges, we are obliged to have soldiers to keep the peaces since a battle 
, jarred in which they fought almost to extirpation,* about twenty years ago* They are the 
' Rajasthan. • 

T One of the principal chiefs of the Shekhawut confederation. 
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hand of his daughter, but he died before the preliminaries were adjusted. This 
simple circumstance was deemed sufficient by the Champawut for the ground* 
work of his plot. He contrived to induce the voluptuous Juggut Sing, the 
prince of Jeypur, to put himself in the place of Raja Bheem, and to propose for 
the fair*hand of Kishna. This being accomplished and nuptial presents, under 
a guard of fdbr thousand men, being despatched to Oodipoor, Sowae intimated 
to Raja Maun that^he would be eternally disgraced if he allowed the prince of 
Amber to carry off ‘‘the betrothed f that it was to the throne of Maroo, not 
its ocfcupant she was promised.” The bait was greedily ^swallowed, andi^ the 
summons for the kherox (leavy en masse) of the Rahtores was immediately 
proclaimed. Maun instantly assembled three thousand horses, and joining to 
them the mercenary bands of Heera Sing, then on the frontier of Mewar, he 
intercepted the nuptial gifts of Amber. Indignant at this outrage, Juggut 
Sing took to arms, and the muster-book was declared open to all who would 
serve in the war which was formally declared against Maroo. 

Having thus opened'the drama, Sowae threw off the mask, and repaired to 
Khetri, whence he conveyed the pretender, Dhonkul, to the court of Juggut 
Sing at Jeypur. Here his legitimacy was established by being admitted to 
eat from the same platter, with its prince ; and his claims, as the heir of 
Marwar, were publicly acknowledged and advocated, by his ‘placing him in the 
lap of his aunt,* one of the wives of Uib deceased Raja Bheem. His cause 
thus espoused, and being declared the nephew of Amber, the nobles of Marwar, 
who deemed the claims of the pretender superior to those of Raja Maun, 
speedily collected around his standard. Amongst these was the prince of 
Bikaner, whose example (he being the most powerful of the independents of 
this housed at once sanctioned the justice of DhonkuPs cause, and left that of 
Raja Maun almost without support. Nevertheless, with the hereditary valour 
of his race, he advanced \o the frontiers to meet his foes, whose numbers, led 
by the Jeypur prince and the pretender, exceeded one hundred thousand mon ! 
This contest, the ostensible object of which was the princess of Mewar, like 
the crusades of ancient chivalry, brought allies from the most remote parts of 
India. Even the oautious Mahratta felt an unusual impulse in this rivalry, 
beyond the stimulants of pay and plunder which ordinarily rouse him, and 
corps after corps left their hordes to support either cause. The weightier 
purse of Jeypur was the best argument for the justice <5f his^ cause and that 
of the pretender ; while Raja Maun had only the gratitude of Holcar to 
reckon up^ ibr aid, to whose wife and family he had given sjj^ilctuary when 
pursued by Lord Lake to the Atloc. But here Sowae again foiled him ; 
the Mahratta, then only eighteen miles from Maun, and who had promised to 
join him next day, made a Sudden movement to the south. A bribe of jCioOfOOO 
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in bills upon Kotah, to be paid on Holcar's reaching that city, effected this de- 
sertion ; which being secured, Juggiit Sing and the pretender advanced to over- 
whelm their antagonist, who was posted at Geengoli* As the armies approached 
each other, Raja Maun^s chiefs rode up to salute him, preparatory, as bethought, 
to head their clans for the combat ; but it was their farewell obeisance. ‘The can- 
nonade opened, they rallied under the standard of the pretender,*and on Sowae 
advancing on the right of the allied line, so entire was the defection, that even the 
Mairtea clan, whose virtue and boast it is “to adhere to the throne, whoever is the 
ocaupant,” desert(^d, with the ^hanipawuts, Jaitawuts, and minor chiefs.* Four 
chieftains alone abided the evil hour of Raja Maun, namely, Koochamun, 
Ahore, Jhalore, and Neemaj ; and with their quotas alone, and the auxiliary- 
bands of Boondi, he would have rushed into the battle. Hindered from this, 
he attempted his own life : but the design was frustrated by Seonath of Koocha- 
mun, who dismounted him from his elephant, and advised his trusting to the 
fleetness of his steed, while they covered his flight. The Raja remarked, he 
was the first of his race who ever disgraced the name of Rahtore by showing 
his back to a Cuchwaha. The position he had taken that morning was favour- 
able to retreat, being a mile in advance of the pass of Parbutsir : this was 
speedily gained, and nobly defended by the battalions of Boondi, and those 
of Hundall Khan, in the pay of Raja Maun, which retarded the pursuit, headed 
by the Rao of Ooniara. Raja Maun wsached Mairta in safety ; but deeming 
it incapable of long resistance, he continued his flight by Peepar to the capital 
which he reached with a slender retinue, including the four chiefs, who still 
shared his fortunes. The camp of Raja Maun was pillaged. Eighteen guns 
were taken by Balia Rao Inglia, one of Sindia’s commanders, and the lighter 
effects, the tents, elephants, and baggage, were captured by Meer Khan ; while 
Parbutsir, and the villages in the neighbourhood, were plundered. 

Thus far, the scheme of Sowae and the Pretender advanced with rapid 
success. When the allied army reached Mairta, the prince of Jeypur, whose 
object was the princes of Mewar, proposed to Sowae to follow up their good for- 
tune, while he repaired to Oodipur, and solemnized the nuptials. But even 
^0 the midst of his revenge, Sowae could distinguish ‘*l)etween the cause of 
Sing apd the gadi of Mar war and to promote the success of Jeypur, 
though he had originated the scheme to serve his own«views, was no part of 
his plan. He was only helped out of this dilemma by another, which he could 
*^ot anticipate. Not dreaming that Raja Maun would hold out in the capital, 
^hich had rig means of defence, but supposing he would fly to Jhalore, and 
leave Jodhpur to its fate and to the pretender, Sowae, desirous to /ivoid the 
further advaface of the allies into the country, halted the army for three da^ 
Mairta.. His foresight was correct : jthe R^jshad reached Birsilpoor irj \full 
j8 
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flight to Jhalor^?, when, at the suggestion of Gaenniul Singwi, a civit ofScer in 
his train, he charfged his intention. ‘There, said the Singwi ‘‘lays Jodhpur 
only nine coss to the right, while Jhalore is sixteen further ; It is as easy to 
gain the one as the other, and if you cannot hold out irt the capital^ what 
chance have you elsewhere ? while you defend your throne your cause is not 
lost." Raja ^aun followed the advice, reached Jodhpur in a few houK, and 
prepared for his defence. This unexpected change, and the halt of the allied 
army, which permitted the dispersed bands to gain the capital, defeated the 
schemes of Sowae. 

With a body three thousand men, selected from Hundall Khan^s brigade, 
the corps of Bishenswaniis, under Kaimdas and one thousand foreign Rajpoots, 
consisting of Chohans, Bhattis, and Eendos (the ancient lords of Mundore), Raja 
Maun formed a garrison of five thousand men, on whom he could depend. 
So ample did he deem this number, that he despatched strong garrisons from. 
Hundairs brigade, with some Deora Rajpoots, to garrison Jhalore, and preserve 
the distant castle of Amerkote from surprise by the Sindies. Having thus 
provided against the storm, he fearlessly awaited the result. But so alienated 
was his mind from his kindred, that he would not even admit to the honour 
of defending his throne the four faithful chieftains who, in the general desertion, 
had abided by his fortunes. To all their entreaties to be received into the 
castle, that “they might defend the kangms (battlements) of Joda," he replied, 
they might defend the city if they pleased ; and disgusted with such a return 
for their fidelity, they increased the train of his opponents, who soon encom- 
passed Jodhpur. 

The town, little capable of defence, w^as taken and given up to unlicensed 
plunder ; and with the exception of Filodi, which was gallantly defended for 
three months, and given to Bikaner as the reward of its alliance, the of 
the pretender was proclaimed throughout Marwar, and his allies only awaited 
the fall of the capital, wdiich appeared inevitable, to proclaim him king. But 
a circumstance occurred, which, awakening the patriotism of the Rahtores, 
thwarted these fair prospects, relieved Raja Maun from his peril, and involved 
his adversaries in the net of destruction which they had woven for him^ ' 

The siege had lasted five months without any diminutiop. of the ardour 
of the defenders ; .and although the defences of the north-east angle were 

destroyed, the besiegers, having a perpendicular rock of eigkty ftet to ascend 

before they could get to the breach, were not nearer their object, a^id, in fact, 
Without shells, the castle of Joda would laugh a siege to Scorn: 'Rie numerous 
«.nd motley force under the banners of Jeypur and the pretended, 
clamorous for pay; the forage' was exhausted, and the partiaa^htHt® 
obliged to bivouac in tht distant districts to the aoutb« ^ 
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their separation; from the main body, Ameer Khan, an apt jpupil of the Mah- 
ratta school, began to raise contributions on the fiscal lands; and Palli, Peepar, 
Bhilara, with many others, were compelled to accede to his demands. The 
estates of the nobles whp espoused the cause of the pretender, fared no better, 
and they complained to the Xerxes of this host of the conduct of this^ unprin- 
cipled commander. 

The protracted defence having emptied the treasury of Amber, the archin- 
triguer of Pokurn was called upon to contribute towards satisfying the clamour 
of t(4ie troops. Having exhausted the means of his own party, he applied to 
the four chieftains who had been induced to join the cause of the pretender 
by the suspicions of Raja Miun, to advance a sum of money. This appeal 
proved a test of their zeal. Tney ahandoiied the pretender, and proceeded 
direct to the camp of Ameer Khan. It required no powerful rhetoric to detach 
him from the cause and prevail upon him to advocate that of Raja Maun ; nor 
could they have given him better counsel towards this end, than the proposal 
to carry the war into the enemy’s country : to attack and plunder Jeypur, now 
left unguarded. At this critical moment, the Jeypur prince, in consequence 
of the representation of the Marvvar chiefs, had directed his conuiiander-in-chief, 
Seolall, to chastise Meer Khan for his lawless conduct. Seolall put a stop to 
their deliberations, attacked and drove them across the Looni, surprised them at 
Govingurh, again in a night attack at Hursoori, and pursued the Khan to Phaggi, 
at the very frontier of Jeypur. Astonished at his own success, and little aware 
that the chase was in the direction projected by his enemy, Seolall deemed he 
had accomplished his orders in driving him out of Marwar ; halted, and 
leaving his camp, repaired to Jeypur to partake of its festivities. The 
Khan, who with his allies had reached Peeploo near Tonk, no sooner heard of 
this, than he called to his aid the heavy brigades of Mahomed Shah Khau and 
Raja Buhader (then besieging Iserdoh), and availed himself of the imprudent 
absence of his foe to gain over the Hydrabad Rdsdla, a legion well known in 
the predatory wars of that period. Having effected this object, he assailed the 
Jeypur force, which, notwithstanding this defection and the absence of its 
commander, fought with great Valour, the battalions of Heera Sing being nearly 
cut to pieces. ^ The action ended in the entire defeat of the Jeypureans, and the 
capture of their camp, guns, and equipage. Prompted b/ the ^ Rahtore chief- 
tains, whose v^our Med to this result, Meer Khan rapidly ifelowed up his 
success, at>d Jeypur was dismayed by the presence of the vijgi^.at her. gates, 
The generaljhip of the Khan was the salvation of Raja Maun ; it dissolved the 
confederacy, and fixed the doom of Sowae, its projector. 

The tempest had been some time gathering ; the Rajas of Bikaner and 
Shapoora had already withdrawn from the confederacy and marched home, 
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when, like a clap of thunder, the effeminate Cuchwaha, who had in the outset 
of this crusade looked to a full harvest both of glory and of love, learned that 
his army was annihilated, and his capital invested by the Khan and a handful 
of Rahtores. Duped by the representations of Sowae, Rae Chund, Diwdn or 
prime minister of Jeypur, concealed for some days these disasters from his 
sovereign, wh^ received the intelligence by a special messenger sent by the 
•queen mother. Enraged, perplexed, and alarmed for his personal safety, he 
broke up the siege, and sending on in advance the spoils of Jodhpur (including 
forty pieces of cannon), with his own chieftains, ^ sent for thp Mahratta leaders,* 
and offered them ;^i 20,000 to escort him in safety to his capital ; nay, he se- 
cretly bribed, with a bond of J:^(^o,ooo more, the author of his disgrace, Ameer 
Khan, not to intercept his retreat, which was signally ignominious, burning his 
tents and equipage at every stage, and at length with bis own hand destroying 
his favourite elephant, which ‘‘wanted speed for the rapidity of his flight.” 

But the indignities he had to suffer were not over. The chieftains whose 
sagacity and valour had thus diverted the storm from Raja Maun, determined 
that no trophies of Rahtore disgrace should enter Jeypur, united their clans 
about twenty miles east of Mairta, on the line of retreat, appointing Induraj 
Singwi their leader. This person, who had held the office of Diwdn under 
two predecessors of Raja Maun, was driven to a temporary defection from the 
same suspicions which made the chiefs j#in the pretender. But they resolved 
to wash away the stain of this brief alienation from Raja Maun with the 
blood of his enemies, and to present as the token of returning fidelity the 
recaptured trophies. 'The encounter took place on the joint frontier. It was 
short, but furious ; and the Cuchwahas, who could not withstand the Rahtores, 
were defeated and dispersed, and the spoils of the spoiler, including the forty 
cannon, were safely lodged in Kochamun. Flushed with success, the victors 
addressed the Raja of Kishengurh, who, though a Rahtore, had kept aloof^ to 
advance funds to secure the continuance of Meer Khan's aid. Two lakhs of 
rupees (^20,000) effected this object ; and the Khan, pledging himself to con- 
tiniie* his support to Raja Maun, re[)aired to Jodhpur, The four chiefs who 
had thus signalized themselves, [m'ceded him, and were received with open 
arms ; their offences were forgiven, and their estates restored, whijie Induraj was 
appointed Bukshee ox commander of the forces. 

* Bapoo Sindfa, Balia Rao Inglia, with the brigade of Jean Baptiste all Sindians dependents 
This was early The author was then in Sindia’s camp and saw the^ r 

off ; and in 1807, fn a geographical tour, he penetrated to Jeypur, and witncssca the 
the Jeypur army. The sands round the caj>ital were white the bones of horses, arfd the ashes 
their riders)vho died in the vain expiclation of getting their arrears of pay. 
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Ameer Kman was received by Raja Maun with distinguished honours ; 
a palace in the castle was assigned as his residence ; valuable gifts were present- 
ed to him and great rewards held in perspective, if, through his agency, the 
rebellion should be completely subdued. He swore to extirpate Sowae^s faction, 
and in token of identity of views with Raja Maun, he was admitted to the 
honour of thjA last proof of devotion to his cause, “an interchange of turl)ans,” 
with an advance of three lakhs, or >£^30,000, for the immediate payment of his 
bonds. 

Oft the raising of the siege of Jodhpur, Sowae conducted with Pretepder 
to the appanage of the heirs of Marwar, the city of Nagore. There they were 
deliberating as to their future plans, when a message was brought from Ameer 
Khan from Moondhiawur, ten miles distant, begging permission to perform 
his devotions at the shrine of the Mooslem saint, Peer Tarkeen, the sole relic of 
the Islamite which Bukht Sing had spared. His request being complied with, 
he with a slight cavalcade left his camp, and having gone through the nuimme» 
ries of devotion, paid his respects to Sowae. When about to take leave, he 
threw out hints of Raj* Maun’s ungrateful return for his service.s, and that his 
legions might have been better employed. Sowae greedily caught at the bait ; 
he desired the Khan to na|ne his terms, and offered ;^2oo,ooo on the day 
that Dhonkul should possess the gadi of Jodhpur. The Khan accepted the 
conditions and ratified the engagemeq^t on the Koran, and to add to the so- 
lemnity of the pledge, he exchanged turbans with Sowae. This being done, 
he was introduced to the pretender, received the usual gifts, pledged his life 
in his cause, took leave, and returned to his camp, whither he invited the 
prince and his chiefs on the following day to accept of an entertainment. 

On the morning of the 19th of Cheit, S. 1864 (A.D. 1808,) Sowae, attended 
by the chief adherents of the pretender and about five hundred followers, repaired 
to the camp of the Khan, who had made every preparation for the more effectual 
perpetration of the bloody and perfidious deed he meditated. A spacious tent was 
pitched in the centre of his camp for the reception of his guests, and cannon were 
loaded with grape ready to be turned against them. The visitors were received 
with the most distinguished courtesy ; turbans were again exchanged ; tbe 
danctng^girls were introduced, and nothing but festivity was appare^nt. The Khan 
arose^ and making an,, excuse to his guests for a momentary absence, retired. 
The dancing continued, when at the word pronounced by the musi- 

cians, down sunk the tent upon the unsuspicious Rajpoots, who fell an easy 
prey to the ferocious Pathans. Forty-two chieftains were thus ^butche^ed m 
the very sanctuary of hospitality, and the heads of the mast distingwsbei 
were sent to Raja Maun. Their a*dherents, taken by - surprise, were 
ed by the soldiery, or by cjtnnon chained with grapes they ^ 
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tender escaped frdm Nagore, which was plundered by the Khan, when not 
only all the property of the party, hut the immense stores left by Bukht Sing, 
including three hundred pieces of cannon, were taken, and sent to Sambhur 
and other strong-hoWs held by the Khan. Having thus fulfilled his instruc- 
tions, he repaired to Jodhpur, and received ten lakhs or ;^ioo,ooo, ahd two 
large townSj Moondhiawur and Koochilawas, of thirty thousand Apees annual 
rent, besides one hundred rupees daily for table-allowance, as the reward of 
his signal infamy. 

Thus, by the miy'der of Sow:^ and his powerful partisans, the confederacy 
against Raja Maun was extinguished ; but though the Raja had thus, mira- 
culously as it were, defeated the gigantic schemes formed against him, the 
mode by which it was effected entailed upon him and upon his country 
unexampled miseries. The destruction of the party of the pretender was 
followed by retaliation on the various members of the league. The Jeypur 
territory was laid waste by the troops of Meer Khan, and an expedition was 
planned against Bikaner. An army consisting of twelve thousand of Raja 
Maun’s feudal levies, under the command of Induraj, with a brigade of Meer 
Kiian, and that of Hundall Khan with thirty-five guns, marched against the 
chief of the independent Rahtores. The Bikanenj Raja formed an army little 
inferior in numbers, and gave his suzerain the meeting at Bapri ; but after a 
partial encounter, in which the former lost two hundred men, he fell back 
upon his capital, pursued by the victors, who halted at Gujnair. Here terms 
were offered ; two lakhs as the expenses of the war, and the surrender of the 
bone of contention, the town of Filodi, which had been assigned to Bikaner 
as the price of joining the confederacy. 

The Khan was now the arbiter of Marwar. He stationed Ghufoor Khan with 
a garrison in Nagore, and partitioned the lands of Mairta amongst his followers. 
He likewise placed his garrison in the castle of Nowah, which gave him the 
command of the salt-lakes, of Nowah and Sambhur. Induraj and the high- 
priest Deonath were the only counsellors of Raja Maun, and all the oppres- 
sions which the chieftains suffered through this predominant foreign interference, 
^ere attributed to their advice. To cut them off, the chiefs in their turn 
applied to Am^er Khan, who for seven lakhs (;^7o,ooo), readily consented to 
tid them of their enemies. A plot was laid, in which some of his Pathans, 
tinder pretence •of quarrelling with Induraj for their arrears, put this minister 
and the high-priest to death. 

The loss* of Deonath appeared to affect the reason of Raja Maun. He 
*but himself up in his apartments, refused to communicate with any one, and 
aoon omitted every duty, whether political orVeligious, until at length he was 
tecommeoded to liame his pfldyeoQ Chuttur Sing as his wommos* iTa^this 
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he acceded, and with his own hand made the mark of inauguration on his 
forehead. But youth and base panders to his pleasures seduced him from his 
duties, and he died, some say, the victim of illicit pursuits, others from a 
wound given by the hand of one of the chieftains, whose daughter he attempt- 
ed to seduce. 

The premftture death of his only son, before he had attained the years of 
majority, still more alienated the mind of Raja Maun from all state affairs, 
and his suspicions of treacherous attempts on his person extended even to his 
wife. ‘ He refused all food, except that whi^h was brought by one faithful 
menial. He neglected his ablutions, allowed his face to be covered with 
hair, and at length either was, or affected to be insane. He spoke to no one, 
and listened with the apathy of an idiot to the communications of the minis- 
ters, who were compelled to carry on the government. By many it is firmly 
believed, that the part he thus acted was feigned, to escape the snares laid for 
his life ; while others think that it was a melancholy mania, arising from 
remorse at having consented ‘ to the murder of Induraj, which incidentally 
involved that of the Gurti.^ In short, his alliance w^ith the atrocious Khan 
exposed him to the suspicion of a participation in his crimes, which the bent 
of his policy too much favoured. In this condition — the government being 
managed by an oligarchy headed by Salim Sing (son of Sowae) — did Raja Maun 
remain, until the tide of events carried the arms of Britain even to the desert 
of Maroo. 

When, in 1817, we invited the Rajpoots to disunite from the predatory 
powers, and to join us in establishing order throughout India, the young son 
of Raja Maun, or rather his ministers, sent envoys to Delhi. But ere the 
treaty was ratified, this dissipated youth was no more. On this event, the 
Pokurn faction, dreading Raja Maun’s resumption of the government, made 
an application to Edur for a son to adopt as their sovereign. But splendid 
as was the offer, the Raja, who had but one son,. rejected it, unless the demand 
were sustained by the unanimous suffrages of the nobles. Unanimity being 
unattainable, the faction had no alternative save the restoration of Raja Maun ; 
but it was in vain they explained the new position of Marwar, the alliance 
with the English, which awaited his sanction, and the necessity that he, as the 
last prop of the r6yal^ family, should resume the reins of power. He listened 
to all with the most apathetic indifference. But although he saw in this new 
crisis of the political condition of his country, motives for effecting his escape 
from bondage, his mind was so tutored by bitter experience that never for 
an instant betrayed its workings. When at length he allowed himself to com* 
prehend the full nature of the* changes which made even the faction desire 

I^Forithei^hataottr «if this priest*; Se« V-oI. I. tefer^uoe 
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iftis (?jress from solitude, so far from expressing joy; he even, disapproved 
of part of the treaty, and especially tlie article relating to the armed contingent 
of his vassals to be at the disposal of the protecting power,, in. which he wisely 
saw the geiw of discord, from' the* certainty of interference it would Ifead to. 

It rn IX'cembcr 1817 that the treaty* was negotiated at Delhi by a 

Brahmin named Beas Bishen Ram, on the part of the regent prince, and in 
December 1818, an ofhcer of the British governmentt was- deputed to report 
oil its actual condition. Notwithstanding the total disorganization of the 
government,, from the combinationi of causes already described, the court had 
lost nothing of its s'plendour or^egularity ; the honour of all was concerned in 
preserving the dignity of the though its incumbent was an object of 

di.strii.st and' even detestation. I'he ministry at this period was conducted, 
by Akhi Chund (Dnvan^) and Salim Sing of Pokurn, as the represe4lative.of‘the 
ari.slocracy, with the title of bhanjgur. All the garrisons and offices of trust 
throughout the country were held, by the creatures of a junto, of wliich these 
were the heads. There was, however, already the nucleus of an opposition- 
in the brother of the murdered minister, named Futtch Raj, who was entrusted 
with the care of the city. The instructions of the agent were to offer the aid 
of the British government towards tfie settlement of Raja Maqn^s affairs ; 
and at a private interview, three days after the agent’s arrival, troops were offer- 
ed to be placed at his disposal. But the wariness of his character will, be seen, 
in the use he made of this offer. He felt that the lever was at hand to crush 
faction to the dust ; and with a Machiavelian caution, he determined that the 
existence of this engine should suffice ; that its power should be felt, but never 
seen ; that he should enjoy all the advantages this influence would give, with- 
out risking any of its dangers if called into action. Thus, while he rejected, 
though- with thanks, the essential benefit tendered, qualifying his refusal with 
a suriicient reason — “reliance on himself to restore his state to order,” — he 
failed not to disseminate the impre.ssion amongst his chiefs, which was enough 
for his purpose, and which besides checked the dictation and interference 
that uniformly result from such unequal alliffnces.. 

Energetic councils and rapid decision are unknown to Asiatic governments, 
^whose subjects are ever prone to suspicion whenever unusual activity is visible y 
and Raja Maun had been .schooled into circumspection from his, infancy. He 
sipl^onred anxioi^s to bury the past in. oblivion, by choo&ing men o(‘ both parties 
h)r the inferior duties of the ministry ; and the blandness of his; manners and 
conciliatory address, lulled the most suspicious into, security. After a 
short residence, the agent returned to- Ajmer, having in vain tried to <;anvince 

See Appendix, .No. tr. , , 

t Mr. Wilder, Superintendent of the district of Aj^ee. 
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jkaja Mauri that bis aSaiK irretrievable! Wthorit the ditrict aid of the 
paramount power, which he persisted in repudiating, assigning as his^ reason 
that he felt convinced, from **the measures then in train,” he should accom- 
plish the ta^k himself : of these measures conciliation appeared to be the basis. 

At diis period* an envoy was appointed, with powers direct from the 
Governor-Geniral to Raja Maun, but he was for some months prevented from 
proceeding to his court, from various causes, t 

The agent, who reached Jodhpur early in the month of November, found 
htatterS in nearly the same state as on his prede^ssor’s departure in February. 
The same faction kept the prince and all the officers of Government at their 
disposal. The Raja interfered but little with their measures, except to acquie- 
in or confirm them. The mercenary bands of Sindies or Pathans were 
in miserable plight and clamorous for their pay, not having been accounted 
^♦ith for three years ; and they were to be seen begging in the streets of the 
capital, or hawking bundles of forage on their heads to preserve them from 
fetarvation. On the approach of the agent of the British Government, the 
forms of accounts were gone through, and they gave in acquittances in full of 
all demands, on condition of receiving thirty per cent, of their arrears ; but 
this was only a form, and with his departure (in about three weeks), they des- 
paired even of that. 


• In February 1819, the author had the political duties of Marwar added to those of the 
States of Oodipoor, Kotah, Boondi, and Sirohi. 

t One of these was an unpleasant altercation, which took place between the towns-people of 
the Commercial Mart of Palli and an English gentleman, sent unofficially to feel his way as to 
the extension of commercial enterprize, carrying specimens of tlie staple commodities of our 
trade. This interference with the very fountain-head of their trade alarmed the monopolists of 
Palli, who, dreading such comj)eliiinn, created or took advantage of an incident to rid them- 
selves of the intruder. The commercial men of these regions almost all profess’ the Jain religion, 
whose first rule of faith is the preservation of life, in beast as in man. By them, therefore, the 
piece-goods, the broad cloths and metals of the Christian trader, were only less abhorred than 
nis flesh-pots, and the blood of the goats sworn to have been shed by his servants within the 
bounds of Palli, rose in judgment against their master, of whom a formal complaint was laid be- 
fore Raja Maun. It lost none of its acrimony in coming through the channel of his intemuncio 
at Oodipur, the Brahmin, Bishen Ram. Mr. Rutherford rebutted the charge and an investiga- 
tion U)ok place at the capital on oath, upon which, as the merchants and the governor pf Palli (a 
nephew of the minister), could not substantiate their charge, the latter was severely reprimanded 
for his incivility. But whether the story was true or false, it was quite enough for their purpose. 
The interdict between Mr. Rutherford and the inhabitants of Palli was more effectual than the 
sanitaiy cordon of any prince in Christendom. Tlie feeling of resentment ag^ainsi him reachedi 
the ageTjt of government, who was obliged to support what appeared the cause of truth, even 
according to the deposifion made before their own judgment-seat, and he was consequently 
deemed inimical to the prince and the faction which then guided his doimcik. Mr. Rutherford 
proceeded afterwards to Kotah, to exhibit the same wares ; but he was there eq^ally an objfct 
of jealousy, though from letters of recommendation fratoi the agent, it was less strongly manifes* 
led. It furnished evidence that such interference would never succeed. It is well his missto*' 
did not appear to Ije sanctipned by the government. What evil might not be ‘dfected b)r petj 
in!ttin|(%nrestr{ded Incaulious intercourse with such pebple, who chn, and do bbtajn alt 
require of our pwflduce Without the presence of Xht producers, whb* whether ot 

mthout the pale of the Company's sciyice, wilj not I tnist be prcmatiwely J'WW Ott 
or it will assuredly h^ten the dif gf iaetitablc eepaiatioft ! ' i ^ 
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The naiw of justice waij unknown r^thou^h ki Ullupion to the religion of 
the men in power, it was common to bear it said, “you may coipmit murder 
and no one will notice it ; but woe to him who beats or maims a brute, for 
dogs are publicly fed while the soldier starves.’’ In short, the sole object of 
the faction was to keep at a distance all interposition that might * lead the 
prince to emancipate himself from their control. During the agent’s stay of 
nearly three weeks, he had several private interviews with Raja Maun. The 
knowledge he had of the history of his ancestry and his own situation, and of 
thg causes which had produced it, failed not to beget a corresponding con- 
fidence ; and these interviews were passed in discussions on the ancient history 
of the country as well as on his own immediate affairs. The agent took leave 
with these words : “I know all the perils through which you have passed ; I 
am aware how you surmounted them. By your resolution, your external ene- 
mies are now gone : you have the British Government as a friend ; rely upon 
it with the same fortitude, and, in a very short time, all will be as you could 
desire,” 


Raja Maun listened eagerly to these observations. His fine features, though 
trained to bear no testimony to the workings within, relaxed with delight as he 
rapidly replied, *Tn one twelvemonths, my affairs will be as friendship could 
wish,” To which the agent rejoined, *Tn half the time, Maharaja, if you arc 
determined :” though the points to w^iich he had to direct his mind were nei- 
ther few nor slight, for they involved every branch of Government ; as 

1. Forming an efficient administration. 

2. Consideration of the finances ; the condition of the crown lands ; 
the feudal confiscations, which, often unjust, had caused great discontent. 

3. The re-organization and settlement of the foreign troops, on whose 
service the Raja chiefly depended, 

4. An effective police on all the frontiers, to put down the wholesale pil- 
lage of the Mairs in the South, the Larkhanis in the north, and the desert 
Sahraes and Khosas in the west ; reformation of the tariff, or scale of duties on 
commerce, which were so heavy as almost to amount to prohibition ; and 
at the same time to provide for its security. 

Scarcely had the agent left Jodhpur, before the faction, rejoiced at the 
removal of the only restraint on their narrow-minded views, proceeded in the 
career of disojder, • Whether the object were to raise funds, or to gratify 
ancient animosities, the course pursued by the Dewan and his junto was the 
same. Ganorah, the chief fief ^Sodwar, was put under sequestration, and only 
released by a fine of more than a year’s revenue. All the minor chi|^ of this 
*‘>ch tfaQt‘Sttffer!BA in the same manner, beirides the indignity of bavi^ 
lands placeii uniier the control of a.,hrp|ber,jpif 'tlie minister^ Chan(JawuI waf pat 
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under sequestraitioft, and only released on n very Ijoavy fine. At lengili the 
P^wan had the audacity to put tajs hand on Ahvva, the chief fief of Marwar ; birt 
fhe descendant of Champa replied, my estate is not of to-day, nor thus to be 
relinquished/' Gloom, mistrust, and resentment, pervaded the whole feudal body. 
They sa\f a contemptible faction sporting with their honour and possessions, 
from an idea tlfey industriously propagated, that an unseen but mighty power 
was at band to support their acts, given out as those of the prince. If the Raja 
did dictate them, he took especial care it .should not he seen ; for in the absence 
of the I^ritish agent, he once more resumed his s^:]uestered hybits, and apperrted 
to take no interest in the government further than to promote a coalition l^et- 
ween Akhi Chund and Futteh Raj, who was supported by a strong party of the 
chiefs, and the influence of the favourite (jiieen. But Akhi Chund, who command- 
ed, through his creatures, all the resources of the country, and its strong-holds, 
even to the castle of Jodhpur, rejected these overtures, and feigning that there 
were plots against his personal safety, left the city ; and the better to exclude his 
adversaries from the prince, resided entirely in the citadel. 

Six months had thus fled. The fiat of Akhi Chund wrbs supreme ; he alone 
was visible 5 hi§ orders alone were obeyed. Raja Mann was only heard of as an 
automaton, moving as the Dewan pleased. But while the latter was thus basking 
}n the full sunshine of prosperity, enriching himself and his dependents, execrat- 
ed by the nobles and envied by hi.s fellow-biti;iens, they heard of his fall ! Then, 
the insanity of his master proved to be but a cloak to the intensity of his resent- 
ment. But a blind revenge would not have satisfied Raja Maun. The victims of 
his deep dissimulation, now in manacles, w'cre indulged with hopes of life, which, 
with the application of torture, made them reveal the plunder of prince and 
subject. A schedule of forty lakhs, or ;;^4oo,ooo, was given in by the Dewan 
and his dependents, and their accounts l>cing settled in this world, they were 
summarily dismissed to the other, with every mark of ignominy which could add 
to the hQrrprs of death* Nugji, the Kelleddr^ and tnisleader of the late regent 
prince, with Moolji Dandul, one of the old allodial stock, had each a cup of 
poison, a»d their bodies were thrown over the ‘C/ate of Victory’ [Futteh Po!)^ 
Jevaraj, a brother of the Dandul, wdth Bcharri-das Kheechie, and the tailor, 
had their heaejsi shaved, and their l)odies were flung into the cascade beneath.# 
jRvein the sacred ebamoter of ‘^expounder of the Vedas^'^ and that of ‘Vevealcr 
of the Siecrets of heaven," yielded no. protection ; and Beas S^’odas, with Sri- 
Kishen, Jotiski^ the astrologer, w’ere in the long list of proscriptions. Nugji, 
oomrnandant of the citadel, and Moolji, had retired on the death ofc the regent- 
prince ; and with the wealth they^had accumulated^ while administering to 
his follies, had er^tqd palaj:jes of strength. On the restoratiem of Raja. Maun, 
the general amnesty which prevailed, they returned to their ancienr offices 
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in the castle, rose into favour, and forgot they had been traitors. Having 
obtained tlieii' persons, Maun secured the ancient jewels of the crown, bestowed 
on these favourites during the ephemeral sway of his son. Their condemnation 
wa.s then passed, and they were hurled over the battlements of the rock which 
it was their duty to guard. With such consummate skill was the plot contrived, 
that the creatures of the mini.ster, in the most remote districts, were imprison- 
ed simultaneously with himself. Of the many subordinate agents thus confined, 
many were liberated on the disclosure of their wealth ; and by these seqiiestra- 
lions, Raja Maun ob^ined abiin(\int supplies. The enormous sum of a crere, 
or near one million sterling, was stated ; but if they yielded onc-half (and this 
was not unlikely), they gave the means, which he was not slow to use, for the 
prosecution of what he termed a just punishment, though it better deserves 
the name of a savage revenge. Had he been satisfied with inflicting the las't 
penalty of the law on the nefarious Aklii Chund, and some of the household 
officers whose fidelity ought ever to be firm, and with the sequestration of the 
estates of some two or three of the vassals whose power had become dangerous, 
or their treason too manifest to be overlooked, he would have commanded 
the services of the rest, and the admiration of all conversant with these events, 
hut this first success added fuel to his revenge, and he sbught out more noble 
victims to glut it. Ilis circumspection and dissimulation were strengthened, 
not relaxed by liis success. Several of 1;he chiefs, who were marked out for 
death, had received, only a few days before, the highest proof of favour in 
additional lands to their rent-roll, and accident alone prevented a group of 
the most conspicuous from falling into the snare which had inveigled Akhi 
Chunrl. Salim Sing of Pokiirn, and his constant associate Soortan of Neemaj, 
with Anar Sing of Ahore, and the minors of their clans, whose duty daily 
carried them to the court, as the chief advisers of the prince, formed a part 
of the administration of the Dewan, and they naturally took alarm upon his 
confinement. To' obviate this, a deputation was sent by the prince to tran- 
quillize them by the assurance that, in the confinement of the minister, whose 
rapacity and misconduct deserved punishment, the Raja had attained all Ins 
ends. Thus, in order to encompass the destruction of the Tokurn chief, he 
^ould not havae scrupled to involve all the rest. The prince, with his own 
aiouth, desired the confidential servant of Anar Sing, whb was his personal 
Wend, to attend with the others. Their distrust saved him. The same 
the mercenary bands, to the number of eight thousand men, with guns, 
‘Attacked Soorfan Sing in his dwelling. With one hundred and eighty of his 
he defended himself against great gyns and small arms, as long as the 
l^ouse was tenable, and then sallied out sword in hand, and, with hrs brother 
eighty of his kin, fell nobly in the midst of his foes. The remainder 
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mreated with their arms ta defend Neemaj and their infant chief. This gallant 
defence, in which many of the towns-people were slain, prevented a repetition 
of the attempt against the Pokurn chief, who remained on the defensive ; 
until, seeing an opportunity, he fled to his asylum in the desert, or he would 
that d&y have renounced ‘‘the sheath pf the dagger which held the fortunes 
of Marwar,** and which now contained the accumulated revenge of four gen- 
erations : of Deo Sing, of Subbulla, of Sowae, and his own. Ilis death would 
have terminated this branch of Ajit’s issue, adopted into the house of Pokurn, 
in the history of which we have a tolerable ^cture of the precariousnfss of 
existence in M%arwar.*, 

What better commentary can be made on Raja Maun^s character, than the 
few recorded v/ords addressed to Futteh ftaj, whom he sent for to the Presence, 
on the day succeeding these events ? “Now you may perceive the reasons why 
I did not sooner give you oflSce.’* The individual, the brother of the late 
Induraj, was forthwith installed in the post of Dewan ; and with the sinews 
of war provided by the late sequestrations, the troops were satisfied, while by 
the impression so sedulously propagated and believed, that he had only to 
call on the British power for what aid he required, the whole feudal body was 
appalled : and the men, who would have hurled the tyrant from his throne, 
now only sought to avoid his insidious snares, more dangerous than open force. 

Neemaj was besieged and nobly defended ; but at length the son of Soor- 
tan capitulated, on receiving the sign-manual of his prince promising pardon 
and restoration, guaranteed by the commander' of the mercenary bands. To 
the eternal disgrace of the Raja, he broke this pledge, and the boy had .scarce- 
ly appeared in the besieging camp, when the civil officer produced the Raja's 
mandate for his captivity and transmission to the Presence. If it is painful 
to record this fact, it is pleasing to add, that even the mercenary commander 
spurned the infanious injunction. “No,” said he ; “on tfee faith of my pledge 
(huchun ) he surrendered ; and if the Raja breaks his wprd, I will maintain 
mine, and at least place him in security.” He kept his promise, and conveyed 
him to the AravulH mountains, whence he passed over to, and received pro- 
tection in Mewar. 

This and similar acts of treachery and cold-blooded tyranny complet^y 
estranged all the chiefs. Isolated as they w^sre, they could m ake no nesdstanc^ 

* In « tetter addressed to the Government on these events, dated Julf 7i l8a6, 1 observed, 
•‘The ditf^er is, that succc.5s may tempt him to go beyond the line of necessity, either for 
ends of justice or security. If he stops with the Pokurn chief, and one or two jnferior con- 
cerned in the djalkion of l$o6 and the usurpation of his son, with the condign ' puhiihtnent 
a few of the^dvrl oncers, it will afford a high opinion of his character ; but if he involves Anwa, 
and the other principal. chiefs, in these proscriptions, he may provoke a strife .Wmeh will y 
overwhelm fiim. He has none enough for justice, imd even for reveitge,iwhteh 
carried too far as regard! Soortan Sing, whose death (which I sincerely regn^wiM 
.lacfificc.” • 
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against the trtcrccnary battalions, amounting to ten thousand men, exclusive 
of the quotas ; and they dared not league for defence, from the dreaded threat 
held over them, of calling in the British troops ; and in a few months the 
whole feudal association of Marwar abandoned their homes and their country, 
seeking shelter in the neighbouring states from the Rajahs cruel and capricious 
tyranny. To his connection with the British Government alone hc»was indebt- 
ed for his being able thus to put forth the resources of his policy, which other- 
wise he never could have developed either with safety or effect ; nor at any 
former period of the history of I^arwar could the most daring of its princes 
have undertaken, witli any prospect of success, what Raja Maun accomplish- 
ed under this alliance. 

These brave men found asyla in the neighbouring states of Kotah, Mewar, 
Bikaner, and Jeypore. Even the faithful Anar Sing, whose fidelity no gratitude 
could ever repay, was obliged to seek refuge in exile. He had stood Maun's 
chief shield against the proscription of Raja Bheem, when* cooped up in Jhalore, 
and sold his wife’s ornaments, “even to her nose-ring,” to procure him the 
means of subsistence and defence. It was Anar Sing who saved him when, 
in the attempt upon Palli, he was unhorsed and nearly made prisoner. He 
was among the four chiefs who remained by his fortunes when the rest desert- 
ed to the standard of the pretender ; and be was one of the same body, who 
rescued the trophies of their disgrace from the hands of their enemies when 
on the road to Jeypur. Last of all, he was mainly instrumental in the Raja’s 
emancipation and in his resumption of the reins of Government. Well might 
the fury of his revenge deserve the term of madness ! In A.D. 1821, the greater 
chieftains of Marwar, thus driven into exile, were endeavouring to obtain the 
mediation of the British authorities ; but another year had elapsed without 
the slightest advance to accommodation. Their conduct has been exemplary, 
hut their degrading position, dependent on the scanty resources of others, 
must of itself work a cure. Their manly remonstrance addressed to the 
British functionary is already before the reader.* He did not hesitate to tell 
them, that if in due time no mediation was held out, they must depend on 
themselves for redress ! 

Such was the political condition of Marwar until the year 1823. Had a 
demoniacal spirit of revenge not blinded Raja Maun, he had a fine opportunity 
lo lay the princifjjes of order on a permanent basis, and to introduce those 
reforms necessary for his individual welfare as well as for that of the state, 
He had it in-his power to modify the institutions, to curb without destroying 

feudal chiefs, and to make the whole subservient to the altered condition 
^ffairs. In stead <rf having the glory of fixiifg the constitution of bis qonntiy; 

See Vol. I, reference list, . 
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he has (reposing on external protection) broken up the entire feudal* associa- 
tion, and rendered the paramount power an J^object of hatred instead of 
reverence* 

Having thus rapidly sketched the history' of this interesting branch of 
the Raj^^oot race, from the destruction of their ancient seat of empire, Canouj, 
and their setflement in the Indian desert more than six centuries ago, to the 
present day, it is impossible to quit the subject without a reflection on the 
anomalous condition of their alliance with the ]irirish Government, which can 
sanction the existence of such a state of things jjs we have just describe!^, It 
illustrates the assertions made in an early part of this work,^ of the ill-delined 
principles wliich guide all our treaties with the Rajpoots, and which, if not 
early remedied, will rapidly progress to a state of things full of misery to them, 
and of inevitable danger to ourselves. 'J'hese “men of the soil,” as they 
emphatically designate themselves, cling to it, and their ancient and welh 
defined privileges, with an unconquerable pertinacity ,* in their endeavours to 
preserve them, whole generations have been swept away, yet has their strength 
increased in the very ratio of oppression. Where are now the oppressors ? 
the dynasties of Ghi7Jii, of Ghor, the Ghiljis, the Lodis, the Pathans, the 
Timoors, and the demoralizing Mahratta ? The native Rajpoot has flourished 
amidst these revolutions, and survived their fall ; and but for the vices of their 
internal sway, chiefly contracted from such association, would have risen to 
power upon the ruin of their tyrants. Rut internal dissension invited the 
spoiler ; and herds of avaricious Mahrnttas and ferocious Pnthans have reaped 
the harvest of their folly. Yet all these faults were to bo redeemed in tlieir 
alliances with a people whose peculiar boast was, that wisdom, justice, and 
clemeney were the corner-stones of their power : seeking nothing from them 
beyond the means for their defence, and an adherence to the virtues of order. 
How far the protecting power has redeemed its pledge, in allowing years to 
pass away without some attempt to remedy tlie anarchy we have described, the 
reader is a condition the judge. If it be said that we have tied up our hands 
by leaving them free agents in their internal administrotion, ihen let no offer 
to support be given to the head, for the oppression of vassal and his rights, 
co-equal with those of the sovereign ; and if our mediation cannot be exerted, 
let us >vithdraw altogether the checks upon the operation of their own system 
of government, and leave them free agents in reality. A' wise^, more humane, 
and liberal policy would be, to impose upon ourselves the task of understanding 
their political condition, and to use our just influence for the ^l*eJ;toration of 
their internal prosperity, and with it the peace, present as well as prospective, 
of an important part of our empire. The policy which such views- wonW 
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suggest, is to support the opinion of the vast majority of the Rahtores, and to 
seize the first opportunity to lend at least our sanction to an adoption, from 
the Edur branch, of Rahtore blood, not only uncontaminated, but heirs pre- 
sumptive to Joda, and exclude the parricidal line which will continue to bring 
misery on the country. If, however, we apply only our own monarchical, nay 
despotic principles, to this feudal society, and interfere but to uphold a blind 
tyranny, which must drive these brave chiefs to despair, it will be w^ellto reflect 
and consider, from the acts we have related, of what they are capable. Very 
different, indeed, would be tjj^e deeds of proscribed Rajpoots from those of 
vagabond Pindarics, or desultory Mahratlas ; and what a field for aggression 
and retreat ! Rumour asserts that they have already done themselves justice ; 
and that, driven to desperation, and with no powder to mediate, the dagger 
has reached the heart of Raja Maun ! If this be true, it is a retribution which 
might have been expected ; it was the only alternative left to the oppressed 
chiefs to do themselves justice. It is also said, that the ‘pretended’ son of Raja 
Bheein is now on the gadi of Joda. This is deeply to be lamented. Raja 
Dhonkul will see only the party who espoused his pretensions, and the Pokurn 
chief and faction will hold that place in the councils of his sovereign, which of 
right belongs to the head of his clan, the Champawut chief of Ahwa, an exile 
in Mewar.* Jealousy, feuds, and bloodshed will be the consequence, which 
would at once be averted by an adoption from Edur. Were a grand council 
of Rajpoots to be convened, in order to adjust the question, nine-tenths would 
decide as proposed ; the danger of interference would be neutralized, and 
peace and tranquillity would be the boon bestowed upon thousands, and, what 
is of some consequence, future danger to ourselves would be avoided, 

* He was so when the author left India in 1823. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Extent land population of Manvar,— Classification of inhabitants i—/it^. — Raf 
poats^ safirdotal, commercial^ and servile triles. — Sail, — Agricultural pro- 
ducts, — Natural productions , — Salt lakes, — Marble and limestone quarries , — 
Titty leady and iron mines, — Alum. — Manufactures, — Commercial marts , — - 
Transit trade, — Falliy the emporium of Wes^rn India. — Mercantile classes , — 
Khartras and Kutars, or caravans ^ Imports and exports enumer- 

ated, — Charuns, the guardians of the caravans . — Commercial decline, — Causes. 
Opium monopoly, — Fairs of Moondhiva and Bhalotra. — 'Administration of 
fustke,~PuHishments, — Raja Beejoy Sinfs clemency to prisoners y who are 
maintained by private charity. — Gaol deliveries on eclipses^ births, and accession 
of princes . — Sogun, or ordeals : fire, wafer, burning oil, — Punchaeis. — Fiscal 
revenues and regulations . — Buttae, or corn-rent . — Shenahs and Kunwarris. — 
Taxes . — Anga, or capitation tax . — Gaswali, or pasturage . — Kewari, or door- 
tax ; hotv originated . — Sayer, or imposts ; their amount. Dhannis, or collectors. 
Revenues from the salt-lakes , — Tandas, or caravans engaged in this trade . — 
Aggregate revenues . — Military resources. — Mercenaries. — Feudal quotas,^ 
Schedule of feoffs. ^Qualification of e cavalier. 

The extreme breadth of Marwar lies between two points ia the parallel of 
th6 capital, viz, Girap, west, and Sbamgurh, on the Aravalli range, east This 
line measures two hundred and seventy British miles. The greatest length, from 
the Sirohi frontier to the northern boundary, is about two hundred and twenty 
miles. From the remote angle, N.N.E., in the Deedwanoh district, to the ex* 
tremity of Saiichore, S.W., the diagonal measurement is three hundred and fifty 
miles. The limits of Marwar are, however, so very irregular, and present so 
many salient angles and abutments into other states, that without a trigonometri- 
cal process we cannot arrive at a correct estimate of its superficial extent: a nice- 
ty not, indeed, required. 

The most marked feature that diversifies the face of Maroo, is the river Looni, 
which, rising on her eastern frontier at Poshkur, and pursuing a westerly course, 
nearly bisects the country, and forms the boundary between the fertile and sterile 
lands of Maroo. But although the tracts south of this streanJi^ between it and 
the Aravalli, are by far the richest part of Marwar, it would be erroneous to des- 
cribe all the northern part as sterile. An ideal line, passing thrpugh Nagore 
and Jodhpur, to Bhalotra, will mark the just distinction. South of this line will 
lie-the "districts of Deedwanoh, Nagore, Maista, Jodhpur, Palli, Sojijtit^^dw®''' 
Sewanoh, Jhalore, Beenmafil, and Sanchore, most of which are 
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Ipus ; and wc may assign a population of eighty souls to the square mile. The 
space north of this line is of a very different character, but this requires a subdi- 
vision ; for while the north-east portion, which includes a portion of Nagore, the 
large towns Of Filodi, Pokurn, &:c., may be calculated at thirty, the remaining 
space to the southwest, as Go^adeoca4hul or ‘ desert of Goga/ Sheo, Barmair, 
Kotra, and Chotun, can scarcely be allowed ten,. In round numbers, the popu- 
lation of Marwar may be estimated at two millions of souls. 

Classes of Inh<tbitants, — Oi this amount, the following is the classification of 
thj tribes. The Jits constitute five-eighths, the Rajpoots two-eighths, while the 
remaining classes, sacerdotal,^ commercial, and servile, make up the integral 
number. If this calculation be near the truth, the Rajpoots, men, women, and 
children, will amount to five hundred thousand souls, which would admit of fifty 
thousand men capable of bearing arms, especially when we recollect that the 
Jits or Jats are the industrious class. 

It is superfluous to expatiate on the peculiarities of the Rahtore character, 
which we have endeavoured to extract from their own actions. It stands 
deservedly high in the scale of the “ thirty-six tribes,'^ and although debased by 
one besetting sin (the use of opium) the Rahtore is yet a noble animal, and 
requires only some exciting cause to shew that the spirit, which set at defiance 
the resources of the empire in the zenith of its prosperity, is dormant only, not 
extinct. The reign of the present prince has done more, however, than even 
the arms of Arungzebe, to deteriorate the Rah tores. Peace would recruit their 
thinned ranks, but the mistrust sown in every house by unheard of duplicity, has 
greatly demoralized the national character, which until lately stood higher than 
that of any of the circumjacent tribes. A popular prince, until witliin these very 
few years, could easily have collected a magnificent army, ek bdp cd betd^ ‘the 
sons of one father,^ round the gadi of Joda in fact, the panchas huzar turwar 
Rahtoran^ meaning the fifty thousand Rail tore swordb,’ the proverbial phrase 
to denote the muster of of which they estimated five thousand cavalry. 

This was exclusive of the household and foreign troops supported on the fiscal 
lands. The Rahtore cavalry was the best in India. There were several horse- 
fairs, especially those of Bbalotra and Poshkur, where tlie horses of Cutch and 
Cattiawar, the jungle, and Mooltan, were brought in great numbers. Valuable 
horses were afl.so bred on the western frontier, on the Looni, those of Rardurro 
being in high estimctlion. But the events of the last twenty years appear to have 
dried up every source of supply. The breeding studs of Rardurro, Cutch, and 
the jungly are almost extinct, and supplies from the west of the Indus are inter- 
cepted by fhe Sikhs. The destruction of the predatory system, which created 

^ The dbtrict of Siinchore is almoel^entirely Brahmin, forming a distinct .tribes -11% 

Saachoia Brafudios. , . 
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a constant demand, appears to have lessened the supply. So much for the 
general peace which the successes of Britain have produced. 

In periods of civil commotion, or when the safety of the state was perilled, 
we hear of One clan (the Champawut) mustering four thousand horse. But if 
ever so many of “ the sons of Champa” were congregated at one time, it is an 
extraordinary dfccurrence, and far beyond the demand which the state has upon 
their loyalty. To estimate what may be demanded of them, we have only to 
divide the rent-roll by five hundred rupees, the qualification for a cavalier in 
Maroo, *and to add, for each horse, two foot-soldiy^s. A schecjule of the greater 
feudal estates shall be appended. / 

So//, Agriculture, Products. — The following is the classification of the different 
heads of soil in Marwar : — Baikal, Chikni, Peela, and Suffed. The first (whose 
etymology I know not) pervades the greater part of the country, being a light 
sand, having little or no earthy admixture, and only fit to produce bajra (millet), 
moong, moth (pulse), til (sesamum), melons and goivdr. Chikni (fat), a black 
earth, pervades the district of Deedwanoh, Mairta, Palli, and several of the feudal 
lands in Godwar. Wheat and grain are its products. The peela (yellow) is a 
sandy clay, chiefly about Kewnsir and the capital, also Jhalore and Bhalotra, and 
portions of other districts. It is best adapted for barley, and that kind of wheat 
CL^iA^dipattageon (the other is katta-geon) ; also tobacco, onions, and other vege- 
tables : the staple millets are seldom grown in this. The suffed (white) is almost 
pure silex, tind grows little or nothing, but after heavy falls of rain. 

The districts south of the Looni, as Palli, Sojul, and Godwar, fertilized by 
the numerous petty streams flowing from the Aravalli, produce abundantly every 
species of grain with the exception of hajra, which thrives best in a sandy soil ; 
and in Nagore and Mairta considerable quantities of the richer grains are raised 
by irrigation from wells. The extensive western divisions of Jhalore, Sanchore, 
and Beenmahl, containing five hundred and ten towns and villages, which are. 
Khalisa, or ‘ fiscal land,’ possess an excellent soil, with the advantage of the 
rills from Aboo, and the great southern barrier ; but the demoralized government 
of Raja Maun never obtains from them one-third of their ifttrinsic capability, 
while the encroachment of the Sahraes, and other robbers from the Sindie desert, 
encroach upon them often with impunity. Wheat, barley, rice, jooar (millet), 
moong (pulse), til (sejamum), are the chief products of the richer lands ; while 
amidst the sandy tracts they are confined to and tip. With good 
government, Marwar possesses abundance of means to collect stores against the 
visitations which afflict these northern regions : but prejudice steps in* to the 
ravages of famine, and although water is near the surface in all the southern, 
distiicts^ the number of yyells besfrs no proportion tp those in MeWt. Th^ 
great district of Nagore, oP five hundred and sixty towns and villafsesi -the 
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appanilg^ of the heirs apparent of Maroo, in sprte of physical difficulties, is, 
or has been made, an exception ; and the immense sheet of sandstone, on which 
a humid soil is embedded, has been pierced throughout by the energies of 
ancient days, and contains greater aids to- agriculture than many more fertile 
tracts in the country. 

Natural productions, — Marwar can bd^st of some valuable pfcductions of 
her sterile plains, which make her an object of no little importance in the most 
distant and more favoured regions of India. The salt lakes of Pachbhadra, 
Deedwanoh, and Sajnbhur, are !|jines of wealth, and their produce is ex{)orted 
over the greater part of Hindustan ; while to the marble quarries of Mokrnno 
(which gives its name to the mineral), on her eastern frontier, all the splendid 
edifices of the imperial cities owe their grandeur. The materials used in the 
palaces of Delhi, Agra, their mosques, and tombs, have been conveyed from 
Marwar. The quarries, until of late years, yielded a considerable revenue ; 
but the age for palace-building in these regions is no more, and posterity will ask 
with surprise the^sources of such luxury. Th*ere are also limestone quarries near 
Jodhpur and Nagore ; and the concrete called kunkur is abundant in many of 
Hie districts, and chiefly used for mortar. Tin and le.ad are found at Sojut ; 
alum about Palli, and iron is obtained from Beenmahl and the districts 
adjoining Guzerat. 

Manufactures, — The manufactures tof Marwar are of no great importance 
in a commercial point of view. Abundance of coarse cotton cloths, and 
blankets, are manufactured from the cotton and wool produced in the country, 
but they are chiefly used there. Matchlocks, swords, and other warlike imple- 
ments, are fabricated at the capital and at Palli ; and at the latter place they 
make boxes of iron, tinned, so as to resemble tin boxes of Europe. Iron 
platters for culinary purposes are in such great demand as to keep the forges 
constantly going. 

Commercial Marts, — None of these states are without traffic ; each has her 
mart, or entrepdt ; and while Mewar boasts of Bhilwara, Bikaner of Chooroo, 
and Amber of Malpoora (the city of wealth), the Rahtores claim Palli, which is 
not Only the rival of the places just mentioned, but may make pretensions to 
the title of emporium of Rajpootana. These pretensions we may the more 
readily admit, when we recollect that nine-tenths of the bankers and commer- 
cial men of Ind^ are'natives of Maroodes, and these chiefly of the Jain faith. 
The laity of the Khartra sect send forth thousands to all parts of India, and 
the Oswals,*^o termed from the town of Osi, near the Looni, estimate one 
hundred thousand families whose occupation is commerce. All these claim 
a Rajpoot descent, a fact entirely unkno\^n to the European enquirer 

peculiarities of Hindu manners. The wealth 'acquired in foreign lands, 
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from the Sutlej to the ocean, returns chiefly to their active soil ibut AS neither 
primogeniture nor majorats are sanctioned by the Jain lawgivers, an equal 
distribution takes place amongst all the sons, though the youngest (Sa .Amongst 
the Qetes of Asia, and the Juts of Kent), receives often a double portion. 
This arises when the division takes place while the parent is living, being the 
portion set afart for his own support, which ultimately falls to the youngest 
with whom he probably resides. It would be erroneous to say this practice 
is extensive ; though sufficient instances exist to suppose it once was a prin- 
ciple/'^ The bare enumeration of the tribes f^4owing ; commerce would^ll a 
a short chapter. A priest of the Jains (my own teacher) who had for a series of 
years devoted his attention to form a catalogue, which then amounted to nearly 
eighteen hundred classes^ renounced the pursuit, on obtaining from a distant 
region, one hundred and fifty new names to add to his list. 

Palli was the entrepot for the eastern and western regions, where the pro- 
ductions of India, Cashmere, and China, were interchanged for those of Europe, 
Africa, Persia, and Arabia. Caravans (kutars) from the ports of Cutch and 
Guzerat, imported elephant’s teeth, copper, dates, gum-arabic, borax, coco-nuts 
broad-cloths, silks, sandal wood, camphor, dyes, .drugs, oxide and sulphuret of 
arsenic, spices, coffee &c. In exchange, they exported chintzes, dried fruits, 
jeeroh^ assafoetida from Mooltan, sugar, opium (Kotah and Malwa), silks and fine 
cloths, potash, shawls, dyed blankets, arms, and salt of home manufacture. 

The route of the caravans was by Sooie Bah, Sanchore, Beenmahl, Jbalore 
to Palli, and the guardians of the merchandize were almost invariably Charuns 
a character held sacred by the Rajpoot. The most desperate outlaw seldom 
dared to commit any outrage on caravans under the safeguard of these men, 
the b.irds of the Rajpoots. If not strong enough to defend their convoy with 
sword and shield, they would threaten the robbers with the chandi^ or ‘self- 
immolation and proceed by degrees from a gash in the flesh to a death- 
wound, or if one victim was insufficient a whole body of women and children 

* There is nothing which so much employs the assessors of justice, in those tribunals of 
arbitration, the punchaets^ as the adjudication of questions of property. Tlie highest coihpH' 
ment ever paid to the Author, was l)y the litigants of property amounting to half a tnilliofl 
sterling, which had been going the rounds of various piinch^ets and appeals to native prince 
alike Urtsatisfactory in their results. They agreed tg admit as final the decision of a.oourt of 
his il^ination. It was not without hesitation I accepted the mediation propounded through 
Ine British superintend erft of Ajmer (Mr. Wilder) ; but knowing fwo men, whose Integrity a* 
well lu^^powers of investigation were abc>ve all encomium I could not H'efuse^ Oheof th^w bjtu 
given a striking instance of independence in support of the award his penetration had led him 
to pronodtidei and which award being set aside on appeal, through favoritism, be ahJUfeA 
.foturecallASjan arbitrator. He w.as not a wealthy m<an, but such was the honjzgff^^^d.to tu* 
integrity and talents, that the greatest despot in India found it politic to re-assom ln6 
have the case re<^onsidcred, and permit justice to take its course. In like maiiiiert 
was, that, before he t^reed to devote his iime to unravelling all the intricaciesjpf 
Utigants should sigi) # to abide by award, t ^ 

'll temiiMteA' ^ ‘ 
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was sadiffcftd (as in the case 6f the Bhatnunia Bhats), for whose blood the mi- 
rauder is declared responsible hereafter. 

Commerce has been almost extinguished within these last twenty years ; 
and paradbxJcal as it may ajjpear, there was tenfold more activity and enterprize 
in the midst of that predatory w^arfare, which, rendered India one wide arena of 
conflict, than in these days of universal pacification. The torpedo touch of mo- 
nopoly has bad more effect on the Kutars than the spear of the desert Sahrae, 
or hartvuUia (outlaw) Rajpoot — against its benumbing qualities the Charun*s 
da^er would fall innocuous ; iVsheds no blood, but it dries up its channels. If 
the products of the salt-lakes of Rajpootana were preferred, even at Benares, to 
the sea-salt of Bengal, high impost duties excluded it from the market. If the 
opium of Malwa and Harouti competed in the China Market with our Patna 
monopoly, again we intervened, not with high export duties, which we were com- 
petent to impose, but by laying our shackles upon it at the fountain-head. ^^Aut 
C(Bsar^ aut nuUus^^ is our maxim in these regions ; and in a country where our 
agents are established only to preserve political relations and the faith of treaties, 
the basis of which is non-interference in the internal arrangement of their affairs 
— albeit we have not a single foot of land in sovereignty, we set forth our perwans^ 
as peremptory as any Russian ukase^ and command that no opium shall leave 
these countries for the accustomed out-lets under pain of confiscation. Some, 
relying on their skill in eluding our vigilance, or tempted by the high price which 
these measures produce; or perhaps reckoning upon our justice, and upon impu- 
nity if discovered, tried new routes, until confiscation brought them to submis- 
sion. 

We then put an arbitrary value upon the drug, and forced the grower to 
come to us, and even take credit to ourselves for consulting bis interests. Even 
admitting that such price was a remunerating one, founded upon an average of 
past years, still it is not the less arbitrary. No allowance is made for plentiful or 
bad seasons, when the drug, owing to a scarcity, will bear a double price. Our 
legislation is for “all seasons and their change.” But this vfrtual infraction of 
^he faith of treaties is not confined to the grower or retailer ; it affects others in 
a variety of ways ; it injures our reputation and the welfare of those upon whom, 
for benevolent purposes, we hav%forced our protection. The transit duties 
levied on opium formed an item in the Teveniies of the princes of Rajpootana ; 
but confiscations guartls the passes of the Aravalli and Guzerat, and unless the 
smuggler wrap up his cargo in ample folds of deceit, the Rajpoot may go without 
lus 'umipaHi^ the infusion of this poison, dearer to him than life. It is in vafri to 
that SiiflScient is allowed fot home consumption. Who is to be the jud^i^ 
this ? wl^ is so.bUnd as not to see that any latitude of this kipfi wwld 
^be monopoly,, which, impolitic in its or^in, gave rise in its 
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gambling, and neglect of more important agricultural econ^omy. But this policy 
must defeat itself : the excess of quantity produced will diminish the value of 
the original (Patna) monopoly, if its now deteriorated quality should fail to open 
the eyes of the quick-sighted Chinese, and exclude it from the market altogether.* 

Fairs — There were two annual fairs in his country, Moondhwa and Bhalotra; 
the first chiefly for cattle. The merchandize of various countries was exposed 
and purchased by the merchants of the adjoining states. It commenced with 
the month of Magh, and lasted during six weeks. The other was also for cattle 
of all Uinds, horses, oxen, camels, and the mercl^ndize enunyerated amongst^the 
imports and exports of Palli. Persons from all parts of India frequented them; 
but all these signs of prosperity are vanishing. 

Administration of Justice , — The administration of justice is now very lax in 
these communities ; but at no time were the customary criminal laws of Rajpoo- 
tana sanguinary, except in respect to political crimes, which were very summarily 
dealt with when practicable. In these feudal associations, however, such crimes 
are esteemed individual offences, and the whole power of the government is con- 
centrated to punish them ; but when they are committed against the community; 
justice is tempered with mercy, if not benumbed by apathy. In cases even of 
murder, it is satisfied with fine, corporal punishment, imprisonment, confiscation, 
or banishment. Inferior crimes, such as larcenies, were punished by fine and 
imprisonment, and, when practicable, restitution ; or, in case of inability to pay, 
corporal punishment and confinement. But under the present lax system, when 
this impoverished government has to feed criminals, it may be. supposed that 
their prisons are not overstocked. Since Raja Beejoy Sing's death, the judg- 
ment-seat has been vacant. His memory is held in high esteem for the ad- 
ministration of justice, though he carried clemency to excess. He never 
confirmed a sentence of death ; and there is a saying of the criminals, yet 
extant, more demonstrative of his humanity than of good policy : When at 
large we cannot even get rabri (porridge), but in prison we eat ladoo (a sweet- 
meat\” Here, as ftt Jeypur, confined criminals are maintained by individual 
charity ; and it is a well-known fact, that at the latter place, but for the 
humanity of the mercantile classes, especially those of the Jain persuasion, 
they might starve. Perhaps it is the knowledge of this circumstance, which 
holds back the hand pf the government, or its agents, who may apply to tbeit 
own uses the prison-fare. When once confined, the crimihals are little thought 
of, and neglect answers all the ends of cruelty. They have, however, a soi^^ 
of consolation unknown to those who have passed “the bridge pf sighs,^iOf 
become inmates of the ^oubliettes' of more civilized regions. That fortitude 

* The Author learns that important 'modifications of this system have been 
legislative authorities at home : or their extent he is ignorant, except that 
chiefs for the loss of transit duties has not been omitted. This is as it should be ! 
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and resigwalio® which religion alone can bestow on the one, is obtained through 
superstition by the other ; and prayers of the prison are poured forth for one 
of those visitations of Providence, which, in humbling the proud, prompts acts 
of mercy to others in order to ensure it to themselves. The celestial pheno- 
mena of eclipses, whether of the sun or moon, although predicted by the 
Pupidits, who for ages have possessed the most approved theory fot calculation^ 
are yet looked upon with religious awe by the mass, and as foreboding 
change to princes.” Accordingly, when darkness dims the beams 6f Surya 
or Chandra, the face of the f^isoner of Maroo is lighted up with smiles ; his 
deliverance is at hand, and he may join the crowd to hoot and yell, and 
frighten the monster Rahoo* from his hold of the ‘‘silver moon.”t The birth 
of a son to the prince, and a new reign, are events likewise joyful to him. 

The trial by sogMn, literally ‘oath of purgation,’ or ordeal, still exists, and is 
occasionally had recourse to in Maroo, as in other parts of Rajpootana ; and, 
if fallen into desuetude, it is not that these judgments of God (as they were 
styled in the days of European barbarism) are less relied on, but that society 
is so unhinged that even these appeals to chance fmd no subjects for practice, 
excepting by Zalim Sing ; and he to the last carried on his antipathy to the 
dhakuni (witches) of Harouti, who were always submitted to the process by 
‘water.’ Trial by ordeal is of very ancient date in India : it was by ‘fire’ that 
Rama proved the purity of Seeta, after her abduction by Ravana, and in the 
same manner as practised by one of our Saxon kings, by making her walk over 
a red-hot ploughshare. Besides the two most common tests, by fire and water, 
there is a third, that of washing the hands in boiling oil. It should be stated, 
that, in all cases, not only the selection but the appeal to any of these ordeals 
is the voluntary act of the litigants, and chiefly after the Punchaets, or courts 
of arbitration, have failed. Where justice is denied, or bribery shuts the door, 
the sufferer will dare his adversary to the or submission to the judgment 

of God ; and the solemnity of the appeal carries such weight, that it brings 
redress of itself, though cases do occur where the challenge is accepted, and 
the Author has conversed with individuals who have witnessed the operation 
of each of the ordeals. 

Panchdets . — The Punchaets arbitrate in civil cases. From these courts of 
equity, there is an appeal to the Raja ; but as unanimity, is required in the 
judges, and a feiior ihte must be paid by the appellant, ere his case can comp 
before the prince, litigation is checked. The constitution of this court is 
^Uiple. The^ plaintiff lays his case before his Hakim of the district, or the 

. * "fh® Rtjwti and Hlndohs m geami hold precisely the same idea, of the cause of edfoses, 
The moon in represented by silver, which is caUed after her (oriuoi^ 
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of the vittage ivhere he resides. The plaintiff and defendant have the 
right of naming the rillages (two, each), from whence the members of the Pun- 
chaet are to be drawn. Information is accordingly sent to the Patels of the 
ullages specified, who, with their respective Patwarris (Registers), meet at the 
Afhae or ‘village-court.* Witnesses are summoned and examined on oath, 
the most comtnon of which is the gadUa-m^ ‘allegiance to the throne* resem- 
bling the ancient adjuration of the Scythians as recorded by Herodotus. 
This oath is, however, more restricted to Rajpoots ; the other classes hare 
varioutj forms based upon their religious notiorjf. When tj^e proceedings® are 
finished, and ju(%mcnt is given, the Hakim puts his seal thereto, and canies 
ft into effect, or prepares it for appeal. It is affirmed that, in the good times 
of Rajpootana, these simple tribunals answered every purpose. 

Fiscal Revenues . — The fiscal revenues of Marwar are derived from various 
sources •; the principle are, 

ist. “The Khalisa or ‘crown lands ;* 
and. The salt lakes ; 

3rdfc Transit and impost duties ; 

4th. Miscellaneous taxes, termed HasilP 

The entire amount of personal revenue of the princes of Marwar does not 
at present exceed ten lakhs of rupees 00,000 sterling), though in the reign 
of Beejoy Sing, half a century ago, they- yielded full sixteen lakhs, one-half of 
which arose from the salt lakes alone. The aggregate revenue of the feudal lands 
is estimated as high as fifty lakhs, or ;^5oo,ooo. It may be doubted whether 
at present they yield half this sum. The feudal contingents are estimated at 
five thousand horse, besides foot, the qualification being one cavalier and two 
foot-soldiers for every thousand rupees of income. This low estimate is to 
keep up the nominal value of estates, notwithstanding their great deterioration ; 
for a *knight*s fee* of Marwar was formerly estimated at five hundred rupees. 

The sum of ten lakhs mentioned as the gross income of the prince, is what 
is actually realized by the treasury, for there are many puWic servants 
provided for out of the crown-land, whose estates are not included. 

The revenues are collected from the ryots in kind. A corn-rent, the* only 
time recognized in ancient India, and termed Buttde^ or ‘division,* is apportioned 
equally between the * prince and the husbandman : a deviation from the more 
lenient practice of former times, which ^gave one-fourth, orcdne-sixth to tlW 
sovereign. Besides this, the cultivator has to pay the expense of guardii^ the 
crops, and also those who attend the process of division. An asseg^hm^t of two 
rupees is made pn*everyi ten maund?,* which mqre thap covers the 

' '• i* ! -r— — ~ I - ^ ‘ ^ ‘.X 

'^The maund is about seventy-five lbs. weight. 
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to the Sfumhs (watchmen), and Kunwarrk^"^ arid leaves a Surplos divided by 
the Patel and village register {Patwarriy A cdtrtdoad Of kuHi (the stalks 
jooar and hc^ra) is exacted from every cultivator as fodder for the prince’s tattle; 
l)Ut this is commuted for a rupee, except in seasons of scarcity, when it is stolred 
up. The other officers, as the Patwarris and Patels, are paid out of the respect- 
ive shares of the farmer and the crown, viz. one-fourth of a seer each, from every 
maund of produce or an eightieth part of the gross amount. The cultivators of 
the Patiawuts or feudal chiefs, are much better off than those of the Khalisa : 
frogi them only two-fifths are exacted ; and in lieu of all other taxes and Charges, 
a lancbtax of twelve rupees is levied on every hundred beegas of land cultivated. 
The cultivators repay this mild assessment by attachment to the chiefs. 

Angahx^ a poll-tax (irom anga ) of one rupee, levied on adults of 
either sex throughout Marwar. 

Gasman is a graduated tax on cattle, or, as the term imports, the right of 
pasture, A sheep or goat is estimated at one anna (^one-sixteenth of a rupee^ ; 
a buffalo eight annas, or half a rupee ; and each camel, three rupees. ^ 

Khvdri is a tax on doors ( kewdr)^ and is considered peculiarly oppressive. 
It was first imposed by Beejoy Sing, when, towards the latter end of his reign, 
his chiefs rebelled, and retired in a body to Palli to concert schemes for depo- 
sing him. Thither he fruitlessly followed in order to pacify them, and on his re- 
turn found the gates (kiwdr) of his .capital shut in his face, and Bheem Sing 
placed upon the gadi. To supply the pecuniary exigencies consequent upon ,this 
embarrassing situation, he appealed to his subjects, and proposed a ‘benevolence,’ 
in aid of his necessities, of three rupees for each house, giving it a denomination 
from the cause whence it originated. Whether employed as a punishment of 
those who aided his antagonist, or as a convenient expedient of finance, he con- 
verted this temporary contribution into a permanent tax, which continued until 
the necessities of the confederacy against the present prince, Raja Maun, and 
the usurpation of the fiscal lands by the Pathans, made him raise it to ten rupees 
on each house. It it, however, not equally levied ; the number of houses in 
each township being calculated, it is laid on according to the means of the occu- 
pants, and the poor man may pay two rupees, while the wealthy pays twenty. 
The feudal lands are not exempted, except in cases of special favour. 

In estimating the amount of the sayer^ or imposts of Marwar, it must bd 
borne in mind that the schedule appended represents what they have been, and 
perhaps again be rather than what they now are. These duties are sub* 
joct to fluctuation in all countries, but how much more in those exposed to So 
^any visitations from predatory foesj civil strife, and famine ! There is Uo reat* 


* Aww, Uoim: 
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son to 49 Hbt that,^in4b« *!goo4.^4 U 0 >es'^of Mfroo, the nmou^ t».te}Mtii from 


old records, may h«ve betm-remlized I • '. ? x,." /-M' . ■*■>>, V "w i..': ; >i n . 

Jodbpur. . . . 4, . . - «... > . . .L V : .u . . . . . vRss . jr^ooo 

' * *.« t'^yi * • 4 « * * • « • «r. . . 4 4-« 4 4 4 ««. 4 . . 4 4 • «i.4 4 4 4 ««V«4 4 k 4 4 4'. 4 4 '. 4 t t if m i 0 1 4 .I* 

Deedwanoh : * . . * w .. 4 .*v. 4 ; 4 ;.uv.. > .10^000 

.. Purbutsip, .c. 4 4 ; j as V 44iooo 

Mairta ‘ m^ooo 

■Rolcah «444.. «*. 4. . *44. .. 44. •...««,44..,,..........,^.,...»,^. -' 1^^000 

Jhalore ^ .^. . . 4 . * . 4 .4.4 25^^00 

Palli >5,000 

Jessole and Bhalotra fairs : 41,000 


Beentnahl 


21,000 


Sanchore 6,000 

Filodi 41,000 


Total 


4,30,000 


The Dhannis^ or collectors of the customs, have monthly salaries at the large 
towns, while the numerous petty agents are paid by a per cent age on the sums 
collected4 The or imposts, include all those on grain, whether of foreign 
importation, or the home-grown, in transit from one district to another. 

The revenue arising from the produce of the salt 4*akes has deteriorated with 
the land and commercial revenues ; and, though affected by political causes, is 
yet the most certain branch of income. The following schedule exhibits what 
has been derived from this lucrative source of wealth : 


Pachbhadra 

Filodi 

Deedwanoh. 
Sarabhur.... 
Nowah 


Rs. 2,00,000 

1,00,000 

ht 5,000 

2.00. 000 

1.00. 000 


Total 


7,15,000 


This productive branch of industry still employs thousands of handstand 
hundreds of thousands of oxen, and is almost entirely in the hands of that singu- 
lar racetif beings called Bunjarras, some of whose tandas, or caravans, ahtount 
to 40,000' besiiil of oxen. The salt is exported to every region^ of Hindustan, 
from ' the indds to the Ganges, and is universally known arid sold under the title 
of Sambhur Looni ox ‘salt of Sambhur, notwithstanding the quality of 
ent lakes varied that of Pachbhadra, beyond the Looni, being mos^ 

* The average selling price at Jodhpur fs two rupees the maund ; four at Sambhur and Dcea* 
wanoh, and five at PachWdra, filodi, and NoWah. Why the price at the fcsipiUt fr fifty 
cent, lower than elsewhere, I know not, even if this statement is correct, * , : . 
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It is pfarfoced , % ' ostuml «vapoimtion, expedited hy dtvkSng the into 
pns by m^os oC mats of the Sirkunda grass, whtoh hfmna the superficial agita- 
tion. It is then gathered and heaped up into immense masses, on whose sum- 
mit they burn a variety of alkaline plants, such as the ta/t, by which it becomes 
impervious to. the weatiien 

We may recapitulate what the old archives state of the aggregate fiscal reve* 
nues-in past times, amounting to nearly thirty lakhs of rupees. It would be ha* 
zardous to say to what extent. the amount was over-rated : 


*Ist. A^Aa/tsa^or fiscal la^d,' 

from 1,484 towns and .Rs. 15,00,000 
villages,,,.' 

j 

2nd. Saj^er or imposts 4,30,000 

3rd. Salt lakes : 7,15, joo 

4th. //(isi/y or miscellaneous'! 

taxes ; fluctuating and 3,00,000 

uncertain; not less than... 

Total 29,45,000 

Feudal and ministerial estates 50,00,000 

Grand Total....*. 79,45,000 


Thus the united fiscal and feudal revenues of Marwar are said to have 
amounted almost to eighty lakhs of rupees (;^8oo,ooo). If they ever did reach 
this sum, which may be doubted, we do not err in affirming that they would now 
be over-rated at half that amount. I.-arge fortunes are said to centre in the 
families of the ex-ministers, especially the Singwi family, reported to be immensely 
rich. Their wealth is deposited in foreign capitals. But much bullion is lost to the 
currency of these countries by the habits of secreting money. A very large 
treasure was discovered in Nagore by Beejoy Sing, when demolishing some old 
buildings. 

Military Forces . — It only remains to state the military resources of the Rahto- 
which fluqtuate with their revenues. The Rajas maintain a foreign mercenary 
force upon their fiscal revenues to overawe their own* turbulent vassalage* 
T'hese are chieffy Rohilla and Afghan infantry, armed with muskets and match- 
locks ; and having cannon and sufficient discipline to act in a body, they are for* 
"^*dable to the Rajpoot cavaliers. Some years ago, Raja Maun had a corps of 
thousand five hundred foot, and fifteen hundred horses, with twenty-five 
8^ns, commanded by Hundall Khan, a native pf Panniput. He has been 
*^itached to the family ever since ihc reign of Beejoy Sing, and is for was) fami- 
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Imrly addressed ^drifci, or the Thfere 

those 'monastic milHahtSj %h(& under their leader, Kaimdas, consist 

tmg of seven hundred foot, three -handred horse, and an establi^ment of Sockets 
(b^dn), a very ancient instrument of Indian warfare, and mentioned long before 
gunpowder was used in Europe. At one period, the Raja maintained a foreign 
force amountir^g to, or at least mustered as, eleven thousand men, of which btim- 
ber two thousand five hundred were cavalry, with fifty-five guns, and a rocket esta- 
blishment. Besides a monthly pay, lands to a considerable amount were granted 
to the Commanders of the different legions. By ^iiese overgrown establishcrt^ts, 
to maintain a superiority over the. feudal lords which has been underlined by the 
causes related, the demoralization and ruin of this country have been accelerated. 
The existence of such a species of force, opposed in moral and religious senti- 
ment to the retainers of the state, has only tended to widen the breach between 
them and their head, and to destroy every feeling of confidence. 

In Mewar, there are sixteen great chiefs ; in Amber twelve ; in Marwar eight. 
The following table exhibits their names, clans, residences, and rated revenue. 
The contingent required by their princes may be estimated by the qualification of 
a cavalier, viz. one for every five hundred rupees of rent. 
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Nftnids of OMofisi* 



Places of Abode.f Rovenue. 


Remarks* 


FIRST CLASS. 

1. KesariSirig Champawut Ahwa.. 

2 . Buktawar Sing. , Koompawut. ... Asope. 


3 Salim Sing Champawut Pokurn. 


4. Soortan Sing.... Oodawut Neemaj. 


5 Mairtea Reah. 


6. Ajit Sing Mairtea Ganorah. 


7. Kurrumstonc. 


■{ : 


Kewnsir, or... 


Keemsir... .... 


Bhatti 1 Khejurla. 


SECOND CLASS. 


1. Seonat Sing..,. 

2. Soortan Sing. 

3. PirthiSing 

4* Tez Sing 

5. Anar Sing 

6. Jait Sing 

7 * PudumSing... 


Oodawut. 

Joda 

Oodawut. 


Kochaman 

Khari-ca-dewa. . 
Chundawul 


9 * Kurrum 

lo. Zalim Sing....... 

Ji. Sowae Sing 

12 • 

* 3 * Seodan Sing.,... 

Zalim Si ng^ 

Sawul Sing 

•6- Ilookur. Sing.. 


Koompawut., 

Do 

Mairtea 

Oodawut 

Koompawut., 
Joda 


Baggori 

Gujsingpoora. . . 
Mehtri 


i6o,cxx5 Premier noble of Mar war. 

Of the aum, half is the ori- 

50.000 ginal grant : the rest is by 
usurpation of the inferior 
branches of his cl^. 

100.000 The Pokurn chief is by far 
the most powerful in Mar« 
war. 

50.000 The fief of Neemaj is now 
under sequestration, since 
the last incumbent was put 
to death by the Raja. 

25.000 The Mairtea is deemed 
the bravest of all the Rah- 
tore clans. 

50.000 This feoff formed one of 
’ the sixteen great feoffs of 

Mewar. The town, which 

40.000 is Ifirge, has been disman- 
tled, and several villages 
sequestrated. 

25.000 The only foreign chief in 
* the first grade of the nobles 

of Marwar. 


A chief of considerable 
power. 


In exile. 



Roat 

Chaupur 

Boodsoo 

Kaotah (great)., 

Hursolah 

Degode 

Kaotah(little).. 


40.000 

25.000 

40.000 

15.000 
15,000^ 

15.000 

20.000 

40.000 

16.000 

10.000 
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These are the pfihcipal chieRaihs of M£rWaii" h"6ldifSg'iaii^Tdftl^ bf 

service. Tl>ere are many who owe allegiance and service on emergencies,, the 
allodial vassals of Marwar, not enumerated in this list ; such as Barmair, Kotto< 
rah, Jessole, Phulsoond, Birgong Bankuria, Kalindri, Baroonda, who could mus- 
ter a strong numerical force if their good-will were conciliated, and the prince 
could enforce<iis requisition. The specified census of the estates may not be 
exactly correct. The foregoing is from an old record, which is in all probability 
the best they have ; for so rapid are the changes in these countries, amidst the 
anarchy and rebellion we have been describing, t^t the civil officers would deem 
it time thrown away, to form, as in past times, an exact paMbuhyc^ or ‘register’ 
of feoffs. The ancient qualification was one horseman and two foot soldiers, 
“when required,” for each five hundred rupees in the rental ; but as the estates 
have been curtailed in extent and diminished in value, in order to keep up their 
nominal amount, one thousand is now the qualification. 
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CHAPTER I 

Origifi of the state of Bikaner, — Beeka^ the founder, — Condition of the aboriginal 
Jits or Getes, — The number and the extensive diffusion of this Scythic rcue^ 
still a majority of the peasantry in Western Rajpootana, — And perhaps in 
Northern India. — Their pursuits pastoraf their government patriarchal ; their 
religion of a mixed kind, — List of the JU cantons of Bikaner at the irruption 
of Beeka — Causes of the success of Beeka, Voluntary surrender of the supre^ 
macy of the Jit elders to Beeka, — Conditions, — Characteristic of the Getic people 
throughout India, — Proofs, — Invasion of the Johyas by Beeka and his Jit sub- 
jects, — Account of the Johyas , — Conquered by Beeka, — He wrests Bhagore from 
the Bhaftis^ and founds Bikaner^ the capital^ A. D, 148Q, — His uncle Kandul 
makes conquests to the north, — Death of Beeka. — His son Noonkurn succeeds.— 
Makes conquests from the Bhattis, — His son Jaet succeeds, — Enlarges the power 
of Bikaner, — Rae Sing succeeds. — The Jits of Bikaner lose their liberties,— The 
state rises to importance, — Rae Sinfs connection with Akber, — His honours and 
power, — The Johyas revolt and are exterminated. — Traditions of Alexander 
the Great amongst the ruins of the Johyas, — Examined , — The Pooniah Jits 
vanquished by Ram Sing^ the Rajcis brother, — Their subjection imperfect — Rae 
Sings daughter weds prince Salim^ afterwards Jehangir, — Rae Sing succeeded 
by his son Kurrun, — The three eldest sons of Kurrun fall in the imperial service, 
'^Anop Sing^ the youngest succeeds, — Quells a rebellion in Cabul,—His death 
uncertain. -^Suroop Sing succeeds. — He is killed^ — Sujaun Sing, Zooranaun 
Stng, Guj Sing, and Raj Sing succeed, — The tatter pouoned by his brother by 
another mother, who usurps the throne, though opposed by the chiefs,— Its 
murders the rightful heir, his nephew,— Civil war, — Master-roll of the cki^s.^ 
'^he usurper attacks Jodhpur , — Present state of Bikaner, — Account 0/ Beedavati. 
Bikaner holds a secondary rank amongst the principalities of Rajpoot^m* 
Bis an offset of Marwar, its princes being scions of the hous^ of Joda» who 
established tliemselves by conquest on the northern Jfeoori^r of the. parent state ; 
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and its position, in the heaft.of the desert, has contributed to the maintenance 
of theii independence. , 

It was in S. 1515 (A.D. 1459), the year in which Joda transferred the seat of 
government from Mundore to Jodhpur, that bis son Beeka, under the guidance of 
bis uncle Kandul, led three hundred of the sons of Seoji to enlai^e the botindaries 
of Rahtore dcaninion amidst the sands of Maroo. Beeka was stimulated to the 
attempt by the success of his brother Beeda, who had recently subjugated the 
territory inhabited by the Mohils for ages. 

Such expeditions as that of Beeka, undertaken^xpressly for conquest, w^re 
almost uniformly successful. The invaders set out with a determination to slay 
or be slain ; and these forays had the additional stimirius of being on *fated 
days,' when the warlike creed of the Rajpoots made the abstraction of territory 
from foe or friend a matter of religious duty. 

Beeka, with his band of three hundred, fell upon the Sanklas of Jangloo, 
whom they massacred. This exploit brought them in contact with the Bhattis 
of Poogui, the chief of which gave his daughter in marriage to Beeka, who fixed 
his head-quarters at Korumdesir, where he erected a castle, and gradually 
augmented his conquests from the neighbourhood. 

Beeka iiow approxinrated to the settlements of Jthe Jits or Getes, who had 
for ages been established in these arid abodes ; and as the lands they held 
form a corvsiderable portion of the state of, Bikaner, it may not be uninteresting 
to give a sketch of the condition of this singular people prior to the son of 
Joda establishing the feudal system of Rajwarra amongst their pastoral common- 
wealths. 

Of this celebrated and widely-spread race, we have already given a succinct 
account.'*^ It appears to have been the most numerous as well as the most 
conspicuous of tl'^e tribes of ancierrt Asia, fronn the days of Tomyris and Cyrus 
tliose -vof the present Jit prince of l^ahore, whose successor, if he be endued 
With similar energy, may, on the reflux of pofHilation, find himself seated in 
their original haunts of central Asia, to which they have already considerably 
ad^^ced.t In the fourth century, we find a Yuti or Jit kingdom established in 
tho Punjkb„^t but howmiuch earlier this people colonized those regions wc 
ignorant; ' At every step made by*Mahomedan power in India, it encountered 

the Jits. ^ Oh their jnemorable defence of the passage of the Indus against 

Mahmoof^^^llid on the war of extirpation waged against them by^ Timoqr, both 
in their pprimeval, seats in Maverool-nehr, well as east of the Sutlej, we. h? vs 
already y his Commentaries, informs us tbaX,* ip . aW his 

* See Vol. I. reference list, of Rajpoot irih^^Arftc/e, Jits, 

^ |Runjit |akbnr limin|>b^ 

‘ J tSec lascrS^floW, m ^ 
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iMto hd waJs aissaJkd by ‘mtiltit«fde« during hia pK^reSs 

through the Punjab, the peasantry of which region, now proselytes toJslatn, -are 
chiefly of this tribe ; as well as the military retainers, who, as sectarian followers 
of Nanuk> merge the name of Jit, or Jat, into that of StM or disciple/ 1 . 

In short, whether as Yuti, Gctes, JitSj Juts, or Jats, this race far surpassed in 
numbers three centuries ago, any other tribe or race'in India pand it is a fact 
that they now constitute a vast majority of the peasantry of western Rajwana, 
and perhaps, of northern India. 

* At what periocj^ these Jits f|^tablished themselves in the Indian desert, we 
are, as has been already observed, entirely ignorant ; but even at the time of 
the Rahtore invasion of these communities, their habits confirmed the tradition 
of their Scythic origin. They led chiefly a pastoral life, were guided, but not 
governed by the elders, and with the exception of adoration to the ‘ universal 
mother’ (Bhavani), incarnate in the person of a youthful Jitni, they were utter 
aliens to the Hindu theocracy. In fact, the doctrines of the great Islamite saint, 
Shekh Fureed, appear to have overturned the pagan rites brought from the 
Jaxartes ; and without any settled ideas on religion, the Jits of the desert jumbled 
all their tenets together. They considered themselves, in short, as a distinct 
class, and, as a Pooniah Jit informed me, “their ivuttun was far beyond the 
Five Rivers.” Even in the name of one of the six communities ('the Asiagh)^ 
on whose submission Beeka foundect his new state, we have nearly the Asi, the 
chief of the four tribes from the Oxus and Jaxartes, who overturned the Greek 
kingdom of Bactria. 

The period of Rahtore domination over these patriarchal communities was 
intermediate between Tirnoor’s and Baber’s invasion ' of India. The foftner, 
who was the founder of the Chagitai dynasty, boasts of the myriads of Jit souls 
he “consigned to perdition” on the desert plains of India, as well as in Trans- 
oxiana ; so we may conclude that successive migrations of this people from tbe 
great “storehouse of nations” went to the lands east of the Indus, an^l that the 
communities who elected Beeka as their sovereign, had been established therein 
for ages. The extent of their possessions justifies this conchision ; for nearly 
the whole of the territory forming the boundaries of Bikaner was possessed by 
the six Jit cantons, vh. 

1. Pooniah, 4. Asiag’h, 

2. Godarra, 5. Beni\^ai, 

3 . S^un, 6 , Johya,. or Joweya 

* “ On Prtday the 14th (Dec. 29, AD. 1525 ), of ihtf first Kehl, we arrived at Sialkote. 
Every time* that I have entered Hindoostan, the Jits and Qujers have regularly pour^<j|. ^wn in 
prodigious uulibets from their hills and wilds, in order to carrj off oxen and bunalqes. * The 
learned commetitatjjr draws a distinctidn between the Jit inhal)itacit$ of the Punjab 

which i^ not maintainable. . •. . , 

B It is worthy of^mark/’ says Colonel Pitmah (who accompaded Mr, Eh^nitb&e to 
Cabul), ** that in the two first Dbabehs (return the ^embas^y), we few the Jat 

^uluvatprs Qf the soil being in general Moosulmauns, KtiffJh complete siibjtigatfdh to Sikhs.’* 
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thoi^h th^'s laelt i& by some termed » mmification of the Yadu^Bhetti : an affilin 
tion by no means invalidating their claims to be considered of Jit or Yuti 
origin.* 

Each canton bore the name of the community, and was subdivided into 
districts. Besides the six Jit cantons, there were three more simuitaneously 
wiested from flajpoot pn^Mrietors ; ws. Bhagore, the fCharri-piitta, and Mohiila, 
The six Jit cantons constituted the central and northern, while those of the 
Kajpoots formed the western and southern frontiers. 

• Disposition of the Cantons atfthat period, ^ 

Cantons. No. of Villages. Districts. 


I. Pooniah 300 

.a. Beniwal 150 

3. Johya 600 

4. Asiag^h 150 

5. Sarun 300 

6. Godarra 700 


Total in the six 


Jit cantons 

1 2,200 

7. Bhagore 

300 


S. Mohiila 140 


9. Kharri-putta, \ 

\ 30 

or salt district!.. I 

Grand Total.. 2,670 


Bahaderan, Ajitpur, Seedmookh, 
Rajgur'h, Dadrewoh, Sankoo, &c. 

Bookurko, Sondurie, Munohurpur, 
Kooie, Bae, &c. 

Jaetpur, Koombanoh, Mahajin 
Peepasir, Oodipur, &c. 

Raotsir, Birmsir, Dandoosir^Gundaeli 

Kaijur, Phoag, Boochawas, Sowae, 
Badinoo, Sirsilah. &c. 

Poondrasir, Gosensir (great), She* 
khsir, Gursisir, Garibdesir, Run- 
gaysir, Kaloo, &c. 


Bikaner, Nal, Kailah, Rajasir, Sut- 
tasir. Chnttnrgnrh, Rindisir, 
BeetnokMi. Bhavanipur, Jeiniul- 
sir, Szc, 

Chaupiir (rn[>ita] of Mohiila), Saondah, 
Hcrasir, Gopalpur, Charwas, Bee- 
da5?ir, Ladnoo, Mulsisir, Khur- 
hooza-ra-kote. 


With such rapidity were states formed in those times, that in a few yeat» 
after Beeka left his paternal roof at ^Mundore, he was lord over 2,670 villag^’ 

• The Tits of the Afeta ptbVjnce con^der themselves ntegitimate 4eKC!ndant| of ttife Yadus 
of Biana, ani have a tradition tl»l their wuttun is Candahar. ' ' 
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and by a title far^strottger and wore legitimate tlwm that )df eonqwest-^th^ ^fon- 
taneous election pf the cantons. But although, tt^iee centuries have scarcely 
past since their amalgamation into a sovereignty, one-half of the villages 
to exist ; nor are there now 1,300 forming the raj of Soorut Sing, the present 
occupant and lineal descendant of Beeka. 

The Jits and Johyas of these regions, who extended over sll the nothern 
desert even to the Garah, led a pastoral life, their wealth consisting in their 
cattle, which they reared in great numbers, disposing of the superfluity, and of 
the^^^^e (butter clarified) and|wool, through the medium of Sarsote (Samsvati) 
Brahmins (who, in these regions, devote themselves to traffic), receiving 4n 
return grain and other conveniences or necessaries of life. 

A variety of causes conspired to facilitate the formation of the state of 
Bikaner, and the reduction of the ancient Scythic simplicity of the Jit com- 
munities to Rajpoot feudal sway ; and although the success of his brother 
Beeda over the Mohils in some degree paved the way, his bloodless con- 
quest could never have happened but for the presence of a vice which has 
dissolved all the republics of the world. The jealousy of the Johyas and 
(todarras, the two most powerful of the six Jit cantons, was the immediate 
motive to the propitiation of the ‘son of Joda' besides which, the communities 
found the band of Beeda, which had extirpated the ancient Mohils when living 
with them in amity, most troublesome, neighbours. Further, they were desirous 
to place between them and the Bhattis of Jessulmer a more powerful 
barrier ; and last, not least, they dreaded the hot valour and ‘thirst for land' 
which characterized Beeka’s retainers, now contiguous to them at Jangloo. 
For these weighty reasons, at a meeting of the ‘elders of the Godarras, it was 
resolved to conciliate the Rahtore. 

Pandu was the patriarchal head of the Godarras ; his residence was at 
Shekhsir.* The ‘eldeF of Roneah was next in rank and estimation to Pandu, in 
communities where equality was as absolute as the proprietary right to the lands 
which each individually held : that of pasture being common. 

The elders of Shekhsir and Roneah were deputed to enter into terms with 
the Rajpoot prince, and to invest him with supremacy over their community, on 
the following conditions : — 

First.— To make common cause with them, against Jthe Johyas and other 
cantons, with wiioni they were then at variance ; 

Second. — To guard the western frontier against the irruption of the 

Bhnrtis \ \ . 

^ This town is natn^ after the Islamite saint, Shekh Furred of Pakptittun,^who has a 

He was greatly .fiteemed by the Jits, before the dona di» assumed the shape of to 

'vnom under the title oi tierani Mata, *a ray of the mother,' bend the head. 
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-To hold the^Kghtis inrf prlWleges^ of the cbthfritroity 
Off the fulfilnient of these' cbndkions, tfxhy relinquished’ to Be^a "and 
his descendants the suprbrffe power over the Oodarras assigning to' him, 
in perpetuity, the pbiVer to levy dhdoa,ot^ *hearth-tak,^ of onb rupee each 
house in the canton, and a land-tax of t\Vo rupefes on each huttdired Bb%as of 
cultivated iaifd within their limits. ' 

Apprehensive, however, that Beeka or his descendants might ertCfoadh upon 
their rights, they asked what security he could offer against such a Contingency? 
The Rajpoot chief replied that, in order to dissi^ftte their fe^rs on this head, as 
well as to perpetuate the remembrance of the supremacy thus voluntarily con- 
ferred, he would solemnly bind himself and his successors to receive the tika of 
inauguration from the hands of the descendants of the elders of Shekhsir 
and Roneah, and that the gadi should he deemed vacant until such rite was 
administered. 

In this simple transfer of the allegiance of this pastoral people, we mark that 
instinctive love of liberty which accompanied the Gete in all places and all 
conditions of society, whether on the banks of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, or in 
the sandy desert of India; and although his politfcal independence is now annihi- 
lated, he is still ready even to shed his blood if his Rajpoot master dare to 
infringe his inalienable right to his bupofiiy his paternal acres. 

It is seldom that so incontestable a •title to supremacy can he assehed as 
that which the weakness and ^lousies of the Godarras conferred upon Beeka, 
and it is a pleasing incident to find almost throughout India, in the observance 
of certain riteis, the remembrance of the original compact which transferred the 
sovereign power from the lords of the soil to their Rajpoot conquerors. Thus, 
in Mewar, the fact of the power conferred upon the Ghelote founder by the 
Bhil aborigines, is commemorated by a custom brought down to the present 
times (See vol. I. reference list). At Amber, the same is recorded in the important 
offices retained by the Meenas^ the primitive inhabitants of that land. Both 
Kotah and Boondi retain in their names the remembrance of the ancient lords 
of Harouti ; and Beeka’s descendants preserve, in a twofold manner, the re- 
cbliectibn of their bloodless conquest of the Jits. To this day, the descendant 
of Tandu 'Applies the unguent of royalty to the' forehead of the, stibcessbVs of 
Seelca ; off which occasion, the prince places hhe fine of relief,^ ’ednsrsting of 
twenty-five piiwes of gold, in the hand of the Jit. Moreover, tlfe spot which He 
selected ft)r his capital, was the birthright of a Jit, be would only concede it fo** 
this purpose, wjjie condition that his name should be linked iri perpbtfflty with 
its surrender. Kfrira, oi* Nera, was the name of the proprietor; wfeleh Beeka 
«ded that 

Besides ’teis pinbdicar fegjjgniHbriTijf 'tfie tr«iwfer W poteri ’-aW 'iiff 
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of the crown, tbw annual memorial? oC.tihe righip of |he, i5pdarr^ ,, ack- 
nowledged only by the prince, but by? aM bis , liajpoot vassaltkin,. quartered 
on the lands of, the Jit; ^.and although ‘the sons of Beeka/ now multiplied oyer 
the country, dp pot. t^iucb respect the anqjprU, compact, they at least recognize, 
in the maintepi^aj^ oMbes^.forpiulae, the origip of their power. 

On the sprmg and autumnal* festivals of the Holland Dew^li, heirs of the 
patriarchs of Shekhsir and Roneah give the tika to the prince and all his feudality, 
The Jit of Roneah bears the silver cup and platter whiqh holds the ampoule, of 
the d^^sert, while his compeer ajpplies it to the prince’s forehead. The Kaja in 
return deposits a nuzzerana of a gold mohur, and five pieces of silver ; the 
chieftains, according to their rank, following his example. The gold is taken by 
the Shekhsir Jit, the silver by the elder of Roneah. 

To resume opr narrative : when the preliminaries were adjusted, by Beeka’s 
swearing to maintain the rights of the community which thus surrendered their 
liberties to his keeping, they united their arms, and invaded the Johyas. This 
populous community, which extended over the northern region of the desert, 
even to the Sutlej, reckoned eleven hundred villages in their canton ; yet now, 
after the lapse of little more than three centuries, the very name of Johyaxz 
extinct. They appear to be the Jenjooheh of Baber, who, in his irruption into 
India, found them congregated with the Juds^^ about the cluster of hills in the 
first doateh of the Punjab, called “the^mountains of Joude a position claimed 
by the Yadus or Jadoos in the very dawn of their history, and called Jaddoo 
dang^ ‘the Jadoo hills.’ This supports the assd^on that the Johya is of Yadu 
race, while it does not invalidate its claims to Yuti or Jit descent, as will be 
further shewn in the early portion of the annals of the Yadu-Bhattis.f 

The patriarchal head of the Johyas resided at Bhuropal ; his name was 
Shere Sing. He mustered the strength of the'eanton, and for a long time 
withstood the continued efforts of the Rajpoots and the Godarras ; nor wa& 
it until ‘treason had done its worst,’ by the murder of their elder, and the 
consequent possession of Bhuropal, that the Johyas succumbed to Rahtore 
domination. 

With these accession of power, Beeka carried his arms westward, and 
conqpered Bhagore from the Bhattisw It was in this district, originally wrested 
by the BhattisTfrom Jits, that Beeka founded his capital, Bikaner, on* the 
^5th Bysak S. J545, (A^D. 1489), thirty years after, hi? departure from the 
parental roof at Mundore, 

* Vi^e V0l,;L’ i^fer^nce fist— for an account of these, festivals^ . v , s ^ 

t 1 preB€#.€d a work on . this race, entitled ‘The Book of the Wt^ltie-tqfrtlle 

pnme latnUter of Jepfuliiper) to the Royal .Asi^^fic ..Sc^^iety. . Ql>t^ 

Bajpootana., I peyer bad to exapiipe it, or to 

to furniiK piatt^r of^iaterest..^, 
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When Beeka was thus firmly established, his Tinc le K:in«hii, to whose 
Spirit of enterprise he was mainly indebted for success, disparted with his im- 
mediate kin to the northward, with a view of sending in fresh conquests. 
He successively subjugated the communities of Asiagh, Beniwal, and Sarun, 
which cantons are mostly occupied by his descendants^^tyled “Kandulote 
Rahtores,^^ at this day, and although they form an integral portion of the 
Bikaner state, they evince, in their independent bearing to its .chief, that their 
estates were **the gift of their own swords, not of his patents f and they pay 
but a feliictant and nominal obedience to his l^utbority. jVhen necessity or 
avarice imposes a demand for tribute, it is often met by a flat refusal, accom- 
panied with such a comment as this : “Who made this Raja ? Was is not our 
common ancestor, Kandul ? Who is he, who presumes to levy tribute from 
us ? KanduPs career of conquest was cut short by the emperor’s lieutenant 
in Hissar ; he was slain in attempting this important fortress. 

Beeka died in S. 1551 (A.D. 1495), leaving two sons by the daughter 
of the Bhatti chief of Poogul, 7 )iz. Noonkurn, who succeeded, and Gursi, who 
founded Gursisir and Ursisir. The stock of the latter is numerous, and is 
distinguished by the epithet Gursofe Beeka^ whose principal fiefs are those 
of Gursisir and Garihdesir, each having twenty-four villages depending on 
them.* 

Noonkurn made several conquests from the Bhattis, on the western frontier. 

. He had four sons ; his eldest desiring a separate establishment in his lifetime, 
for the fief of Mahajin and one hundred and forty villages, renounced his right 
of primogeniture in favour of his brother Jaet, who succeeded in S. 1569. His 
brothers had each appanages assigned to them. He had three sons, ist Calian 
Sing, and. Seoji, and 3rd. Aishpal. Jaetsi reduced the district of Namote 
from some independent Grasia chiefs, and settled it as the appanage of his 
second son, Seoji. It was Jaetsi also who compelled ‘the sons of Beeda/ 
thfe first Rahtore colonists of this region, to acknowledge his supremacy by 
ah annual tribute, besides certain taxes. 

Calian Sing succeeded in S. 1603. He had three sons, ist. Rae Singi 
and. Ram Sing, and 3rd. Pfrthi Sing. 

Rae Sing succeeded in S. 1630 (A.D. 1573). Until this reign, the 

Jits hfad, ifl a great degree, preserved their ancient privileges. Their main- 
tenanbe was, however, found rather inconvenient, by the now^ superabundant 

I • To the few who will peruse these annals of the desert tribes, it will iitteresHng ^ 
observe the developmetii of families, and the maintenance, by Such dfelkictiVe patronymi^ 
ofthek oHgin. In Che annals 0^ this remote state, I shall not eh ter at any length Into ^ 
history of their wa«, which arc, with % change of names and scene, all pretty inoeh 
biat coniine myselfy soceinei and connected genealogieal relafion, to the ifiMIhirs w tiw 

people, the'aspecL productions, and government of the country. 
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Rajpoot population, and they were consequently dispossessed of all political 
authority. With the loss of independence their military spirit decayed, and 
they sunk into mere tillers of the earth. In this reign also Bikaner rose 
to importance amongst the principalities of the empire, and if the Jits parted 
with their liberties to the Rajpoot, the latter, in like manner, bartered his 
freedom to become a Satrap of Delhi. On his father’s deatli, Rae Sing in 
person undertook the sacred duty of conveying his ashes to the Ganges. The 
illustrious Akber was then emperor of India. Rae Sing and the emperor had 
married sisters, pr’mcesses of ^essulrner. This connection obtained for him, 
on his introduction to court by Raja Maun of Amber, the dignity of a leader 
of four thousand horse, the title of Raja, and the Government of Hissar. 
Moreover, when Maldeo of Jodhpur incurred the displeasure of the king, 
and was dispossessed of the rich district of Nagore, it was given to Rae Sing. 
With these honours, and increased power as one of the king's lieutenants, 
he returned to his dominions, and sent his brother Ram Sing against Bhutnair, 
of which he made a conquest. This town was the chief place of a district 
belonging to the Bhattis, originally Jits* of Yadu descent, but >yho assumed 
this name on becoming proselytes to the faith of Islam. 

Rae Sing, at the same time, completely subjugated the Johyas, who, always 
troublesome, had recently attempted to regain their ancient independence. 
The Rajpoots carried fire and swofd into this country, of which they made 
a desert. Ever since it has remained desolate ; the very name of Johya is 
lost, though the vestiges of considerable towns bear testimony to a remote 
antiquity. 

Amidst these ruins of the Johyas, the name of Sekunder Roomi 'Alexander 
the Great) has fixed itself, and the desert retains the tradition that the ruin 
called Run^-mahl^ the ‘painted palace,’ near Dandoosir, was the capital of a 
prince of this region punished by a visitation of the Macedonian conqueror. 
History affords no evidence of Alexander’s passage of the Garah, though (:he 
scene of his severest conflict was in that nook of the Punjab not remote frorn 
the lands of the Johyas. But though the chronicler of Alexander does not 
sanction our indulging in tiiis speculation, the total darkness in which we 
appear doomed to remain with regard to Bactria and the petty Grecian 
kingdoms on the Indus, established by him, does not forbid our surmise, that 
by Some Ofthes^, peVhaps the descendants of Python, such a visitation might 
jave happened.! IThe same traditions assert that these regions were not 

th * Iheaifhals of Jessulmer, the number offsets from the Yadu-Bhatti tribe which assumod 

e name of yf/, will be seen ; and additional ground for asserting that the Scythic Yadu is 
fact the Yuti. * ^ 

^*^f<i*fniant of this tjradition was an old inhabitant of pandoosir, and although seventy 
of ^ bad never' left the little district of hk nativity until he was brought to me, as^ one 
•le most intelligent living records of the past, 

*3 
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always pither arid or deso^e, and the leaving chronicle alluded to in the 
note, repeated the stanza elsewhere given, which dated its deterioration, from 
the drying up of the river, which came from the Punjab, and flowing 

through the heart of this country, emptied itself into the Indus between , Rory 
Bekher and Ootch, 

The affinity that this word (Hakra) has both to the Caggar, and Sankra* 
would lead to the conclusion of either being the stream .referred to. The 
former we know as being engulphed in the sands about the Heriana confines, 
while t the Sankra is a stream which, though# now dry, lyas used as a line of 
demarcation even in the time of Nadir Shah. It ran eastward, parallel with 
the Indus, and by making it his boundary, Nadir added all the fertile valley 
of the Indus to his Persian kingdom. The only date this legendary stanza assigns 
for the catastrophe is the reign of the Soda prince, Hamir. 

Ram Sing, having thus destroyed the power of future resistance in the 
Johyas, turned his arms against the Pooniah Jits, the last who preserved their 
ancient liberty. They were vanquished, and the Rajpoots were inducted into 
their most valuable possessions. But the conqueror paid the penalty of his life 
for the glory of colonizing the lands of the Pooniahs. He was slain in their ex- 
piring effort to shake off the yoke of the stranger.; and though the Ramsing- 
otes add to the numerical strength, and enlarge the territory of the heirs 
of Beeka, they, like the Kandulotes, Ijttle increase the power of the state, 
to which their obedience is nominal. Seedmook’h and Sankoo are the two 
chief places of the Ramsingotes. 

Thus, with the subjugation of the Pooniahs, the-political annihilation of 
the six Jit cantons of the desert was accomplished : they are, now occupied in 
agriculture and their old pastoral pursuits, and are an industrious tax-paying 
race under their indolent Rajpoot masters. 

Raja Rae Sing led a gallant band of his Rahtores in all the wars of Akber, 
He was distinguished in the assault of Ahmedabad, slaying in single combat 
the' governor, Mirza Mohamed Hussein. The emperor, who knew the value 
of such valorous subjects, strengthened the connection which already subsisted 
between the crown and the Rahtores, by obtaining for prince Selim (afterwards 
Jehangir) Rae Sing’s daughter to wife. The unfortunate Purvez was the fruit 
of this marriage. * 

Rae Sing was succeeded by his only son, Kurrun, in S. i688^(A. D. 

Kurrun held the ‘munsub of two thousand/ and the governmeot pf Doula- 
tabad, in his father^s life-time. Being a supporter of the )ust claittwt of Dara 
Sheko, a plot was laid by; the general of his antagonist, with whom be served# 

* The n^ives of these regions cannot pronounce the sibilant; tba^ aft I, ^ 
slalett, the;^ is oonveited tntoM. > gave as an example the name 
hill of instead of *the hill of JasiK Sankruy, in like 
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to destfby hirtt, but which he was enabled to defeat by the timely intelligence 
of the Hara prince of Boondi. He died at Bikaner, leaving four sons, 
1. Pudraa Sing, 2. Kesuri Sing, 3. Mohun Sing, and 4. Anop Sing. 

This family furnishes another example of the prodigal sacrifice of Rajpoot 
blood in the imperial service. The two elder princes were slain in the storm 
of Beejipur, and the tragical death of the third, Mohun Sing, irf the imperial 
camp, forms an episode in Ferishta’s History of the Dekhan.* 

Anop Sing succeeded in S. 1730 (A.D. 1674). For the services of his 
family he had the ^rastle and 3hnds of Adoni conferred upon him, with ‘the 
munsub or five thousand,’ and the governments of Beejipur and Arungabad. 
Anop Sing led his clans with the head of his race, the prince of Jodhpur, to 
to quell a rebellion amongst the Afghans of Cabul, which having effected, he 
returned to the peninsula. Ferishta and the native annals are at variance 
on his death ; the former asserting that he died in the Dekhan, while the latter 
say that he left that country, disgusted with the imperial commander’s inter- 
ference about his ground of encampment, and that he died at Bikaner. He 
left two sons, Suroop Sing and Sujaun Sing. 

Suroop, who succeeded in S. 1765 (A.D. 1709, ) did not long enjoy his 
honours, being killed in attempting to recover Adoni, which the emperor had 
resumed on his father’s leaving the army. 

Sujaun Sing, his successor, did nothing. 

Zoorawur Sing became raja in S. 1793 (A.D. 1737). The domestic inci- 
dents of this, as of the preceding reigns, are without interest. 

Guj Sing succeeded in S, 1802 (A.D. 1746), Throughout a long reign 
of forty-one years, this prince carried on border strife with the Bhattis and the 
Khan of Bhawulpore. From the former he took Rajasir, Kailah, Ranair, Sut- 

* The young desert chieftain, like all his tribe would find matter for quarrel in the wind 
blowing in his face. Having received what he deemed an insult from the brother-in-law of the 
Shazada^ in a dispute regarding a fawn, he appealed to his sword, and duel ensued even in the 
piesence-chamber, in which young Mohun fell. The fracas was reported to his brother Pudma 
at no distance from the scene. With the few retainers at hand, he rushed to the spot, and found 
his brother bathed in his blood. Ilis antagonist, still hanging over his victim, when he saw the 
infuriated Kahtore enter, with sword and shield, prepared for dreadful vengeance, retreated 
behind one of the columns of the Aura Khas (Divan), But Pudma's sword reached him, and 
avenged his brothers death ; as the record says, “he felled him to the earth, cleaving at the 
same place the piller in twain.’* Taking up the dead body of his brother, and surrounded by 
nis vassals, he repaired to his quarters, where he assembled all the Rajpoot princes serving with 
their contingents, as Jeypur Jodhpur, Harouti, and harangued them the insult to their race in 
the murder of his brother. They all agreed to abandon the king’s army, and retire to their own 
A noble ^’as sent to expostulate by Prince Moozzim ; but in vain. He urged that 
the prince not bnfy forgave, but approved the summary vengeance taken by the Rahtore : theiy 
refused to lis^h, and in a body had retired more than twenty miles, when the prince in person 
jmned them, jypid concessions and expostulations overcoming thciu, they returned to the camp. 

Was subsequent to this that the two elder brothers were slain. It is recorded of the surviving 
fother, that he slew an enormous lion in single cGg;nbat. Fur this exploit, which thor<mghly 
nutled him to name. he bore (Kesuri)^ the ‘Lion* he received an estate of twenty-five 

^he kin^ Jle also obtained great renown for slaying a •Habshi or Abyssinian wild: 
onunanded Ipr oiie of the southern princes. 
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tasir, Bunnipoora, Mpotalai, and other villages of inferior note j and from tba 
Khan he recovered the important frontier castle of Anopgurh. 

He laid waste, filling up the wells, a considerable tract of country west of 
the frontier post of Anopgurgh, to prevent the incursions of the Daodpotras,^ 

Raja Guj had some celebrity from the number of his offspring, havinjt had 
sixty-one childien, though all but six were the ‘sons of love.^ The legitimates 
were, Chutter Sing, who died in infancy ; Raj Sing, who was poisoned by the 
mother of Soorut Sing, the reigning prince ; Soortan Sing and Ajib Sing, both 
of whom fled the paternal roof to escape the fate|f of tlieir elder brother, ^id 
are now at Jeipoor ; Soorut Sing, Raja of Bikaner ; and Siam Sing, who enjoys 
a $mall appanage in Bikaner. 

Raj Sing succeeded his father S. 1843 (A.D. 1787,) but he enjoyed the 

dignity only thirteen days, being removed by a dose of poison by the raotherf 
of Soorut Sing, the fifth son of Raja Guj. The crown thus nefariously obtained, 
this worthy son of such a parent determined to maintain his authority by like 
means, and to leave no competitor to contest his claims. He has accordingly 
removed by death or exile all who stood between him and the ^gadi of Beeka.’ 

Raj Sing left two sons, Pertap Sing and Jey Sing. On the death of Raj 
Sing, the office of regent, a word of ominous^ import in these regions, was 
assumed by Soorut Sing, who, during eiglueen months, conducted himself 
with great circumspection, and by condeseg^nsion and gitts impressed the chiefs 
in his favour. At length he broke his plans to the chiefs of Mahajin and 
Bahaderan, whose acquiescence in his usurpation ho secured by additions 
to their estates. The faithful Bukhtawar Sing, whose family during four 
generations had filled the office of deivun^ discovered the scheme, though too 
late to counteract it, and the attempt was punished by imprisonment. Prepar- 
ed for the last step, the regent collected foreign troops from Batinda and other 
parts, sufficient to overcome all opposition. The infant prince was kept 
secluded, and at length the regent issued the warrant in his own name for 
the nobles to assemble at the capital. Except the two traitors enumerated, 
they to a man refused ; but instead of combining to oppose him, they indolent- 
ly remained at their castles. Collecting all his troops, the usurper fxassed to 
Nohur, where he enticed tlie chief of Bookurko to an interview, and lodged 
him in the fortress , of Nohur. Thence he passed to Ajitpura, which he 
plundered ; and advancing to Sankoo, he attacked it in form. <;»Doorjun Sing 
defended himself with valour, and when reduced to. extremity, committed 

* The children of David,’ the designation of the tract and inhabitants sul^eetS to 
state of Bhawulpur, from its founder, Daod,Khan, a native of Seistan. 

t She was the sister of the Jhuljjre chief, heir pre.sumptive to the gadi of Jeiypi^^ 
of lineal issue, 
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suicide. His heir was put in fetters^ and a fine of twelve thousand rupees was 
levied from the vassals of Sankoo. The commercial town of Cbooru was 
next attacked j it held out SIX months, when the confined chief of Hookurko, 
as the price of bis own freedom, treacherously offered to put the tyrant in 
possession. He effected this, and a fine of nearly two lakhs of rupees 
(^20,000) was offered to spare the town from plunder. t 

By this act of severity, and the means it furnished, Soorut returned to 
Bikaner, determined to remove the only bar between him and the crown, his 
prince and nephew. In this|he found some difficulty, from thevirtpeand 
vigilance of his sister, who never lost sight of the infimt. Frustrated in all 
attempts to circumvent her, and not daring to blazon the murder by open 
violence, he invited the needy Raja of Nirwar to make proposals for his sister^s 
hand. In vain she urged her advanced period of life ; and in order to deter 
the suitor, that she bad already l;>een affianced to Rana Ursi of Ale war. All 
his scruples vanished at the dower of three lakhs, which the regent offered 
the impoverished scion of the famous Raja Nala.* Her objections were 
overruled and she was forced to submit ; though she not only saw through 
her brothcr^s anxiety for her removal, but boldly charged him with his nefarious 
intentions. He was not content with disavowing them, but at her desire gave 
her the most solemn assurances of the child’s safety. Her departure was the 
signal of his death ; for not long after, he was found strangled, and it is said 
by the regent’s own hands, having in vain endeavoured to obtain the offices 
of the Mahajin chieftain as the executioner of his sovereign. 

Thus, in one short year after the death of Raja Raj, the of Beeka was 
dishonoured by being possessed by an assassin of his prince. In S. 1857 
(A.D. 1801), the elder brothers of the usurper, Soortan Sing and Ajib Sing, who 
had found refuge in Jeypur, repaired to Bhutnair and assembled the vassals; 

the disaffected nobles and Bhattis in order to dethrone the tyrant. But the 
recollection of his severities deterred some, while bribes kept back others, and 
the usurper did not hesitate to advance to meet his foes.. The encounter, which 
took place at Beegore, was obstinate and bloody, and three thousand Bhattis 
alone fell. This signal victoiy confirmed Soorut^s usurpation. He erected a 
castle on the field of battle, which he called Futtehgurhy the alxxde of victory.. 

Flushed wilh this hrilfiant success, Soorut Sing determined to make his 
authority respected both at home and abroad. He invaded his turbulent 
countrymen, the Beedawuts, and levied fifty thousand rupees from their lands. 
Chooru, which had promised aid to the late confederacy, was once more in- 

. * The story of Nala and Dumyanti (or Nul Ditfunn, as it is familiarly called in these re- 
gions) is well known in oriental literature. From Nal, the famed castle of N%irvvar is named, 
which this suitoic. for the hand of the Bikaner princess was deprived by Sindia. 
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vested and mulcted, and various other plaCds nifefe attacked ere they could 
join. But one solitary castle was successfully defended, that of Cb^hani, near 
Bahaderan. Here the usurper was foiled, and, after six moptba^ siege, 

compelled to return to his capital. 

Shortly after, be eagerly availed himself of an opportunity to punish the 
excesses of tHi? Daodpotras, and to withdraw attention from himself, hy kindling 
a popular war against these powerful and turbulent neighbours. The occasion 
was the Kerani chief of Tearoh demanding his aid against his liege lord, Bha- 
wul Kfhan. As these border feuds are not extiii^^uished ev^n in these days of 
universal peace, it may not be uninteresting to see the feudal mtister-roll of the 
desert chiefs on such occurrences, as well as the mode in which they carry on 
hostilities. It was very shortly before that victory had preponderated on the side 
of the Rahtores by a gallant coup-de-matn of the lord marcher of Bikaner, who 
carried the castle of Mozgurh in a midnight assault. The hero on this occasion 
was not a Rah tore, but a Bhatti chief, in the service of Bikaner, named Hindu 
Sing, who gained ‘immortality* by the style in which he scaled the walls, put 
Moharaed Maroop Kerani, the governor, and the garrison to the sword, and 
brought away captive to Bikaner the governor’s wife, who was afterwards ran- 
somed for five thousand rupees and four hundred ^ramels. 

The outlaw who sought sirna at Bikaner, on this occasion, was of the same 
tribe, Kerani, his name Khodabuksh (‘gift of God’), chief of Tearoh, one of the 
principal fiefs of the Daodpotras, With all his retainers, to the amount of three 
hundred horse and five hundred foot, he threw himself on the protection 
of Soorut Sing, who assigned him twenty villages, and one hundred rupees 
daily for his support. The Keranies were the most powerful vassals of Bhawul 
Khan, who might have paid dear for the resumption of Tearoh, whose chief 
promised the Rajpoot nothing less than to extend his conquests to the Indus. 
Allured by this bait, the kher was proclaimed and the sons of Beeka assembled 
from all quarters. 


Abhoye Sing, chief of.. 

Bookurko.., 

Horse. 

.. 300 

Foot. 

2,000 

Rao Ram Sing, of.... 

Poogul....... 

. lOO 

400 

Hatti Sing, of 

Ranair....... 

8 


Kurrun Sing, of 

Suttasir.. 

9 

150 

A nop Sing 

Jussaroh.... 

. 40 ' 

s. 250 

Khet Sing 

JeraiBf^r... 

. .60 

350 

Bherii Sing, of..'. 

Jangloo...., 

* 9 


Bhom Sing, of 

Beetnoke.... 

2 

,61 

Feudal retainers.. 

...5*8 
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Foreign BrigSde 

fatk under Muji Purihat 

khas Paega, or household troop... 

Horse. 

200 

Foot. 

Guns* 

21 

in the 

. Camp of Gunga Sing 

200 

1,500 

4 

Raja’s service. 

Do, of Doorjun Sing.. 

.60 

600 

p 

4 


Anoka Sing ' 


300 



Auxiliary 

Laori Sing 
Bood Sing 

4 

LSikh chieftains 

• ^ 

250 

250 

— 


Leives. 

Sooltan Khan 

Ahmed Khan j 

40a 

— 



Total ... 2,188 5,711 26 


The comma«d-in-chief of this brilliant array was conferred on Jaitroh Match, 
son of the Dewan. On the 13th of Magh 1856 (spring of 1800) he broke 
ground, and the feudal levies fell in on the march by Kunasir, Rajasir, Kaili, 
Ranair, and Anopgurh, the last point of rendezvous. Thence he proceeded by 
Seogurh,* Mozgurh, and Phoolra, all of which were taken after a few weeks^ 
siege, and from the last they levied a lakh and quarter of rupees, with other 
valuables, and nine guns. They advanced to Khyrpur, within thj’ee miles of 
the Indus, when being joined by other refractory chiefs, Jaitroh marched 
direct on the capital, Bhawulpur, within a short distance of which he encamped 
preparatory to the attack. The Khan, however, by this delay, was enabled to 
detach the most considerable of his nobles from the Rajpoot standard : on 
which the Bikaner Dewan, satisfied with the honour of having insulted Bhawul- 
pur, retreated with the spoils he had acquired. He was received by the usurper 
with contempt, and degraded for not fighting. 

The Bhattis, smarting with the recollection of their degradation, two years 
^fter the battle of Beegore attempted the invasion of Bikaner, but were again 
repulsed with loss ; and these skirmishes continued until S. 1861 (A. D. 1805), 
when Raja Soorut attacked the Khan of the Bhattis in his capital, Bhutnair, 
It capitulated after a siege of six njonths, when Zabta Khan, with his garrison 
effects, was permitted to retire to Rhania, since wBich this place has re- 
gained an appanage of Bikaner. 

The coalition against Jodhpur was ruinous to Soorut, who supported the 
cause of the pretender, on which the usurper expended twenty-four lakhs of 
*‘upees, nearly five years' revenue of this desort region. On this occasion, he led 


T . WAS BisUur one 

J^ya possession. 


of the hiost ahcieht 


of the desert, as is Phoolra a 
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all his troops \n person against Jodhpur, and united in the siege, which they were 
however compelled to abandon with dishonour, and retrograde to their several 
abodes. In consequence of this, the usurper fell sick, and Was at tHe last 
extremity ; nay, the ceremonies for the dead were actually commenced ; but 
he recovered, 40 the grief and misery of his subjects. To supply an exhaiisted 
treasury, his extortions know no bounds ; find having cherished the idea that he 
might compound his past sins by rites and gifts to the priests, he is surrounded 
by a grpup of avaricious Brahmins, who are maintained in luxury at the expense 
of his subjects. His cruelty keeps pace with his avarice afid his fears. The 
chief of Bookurko he put to death, notwithstanding his numerous services. 
Nahur Sing of Seedmookh, Cyan Sing and Goman Sing of Gundaili, amongst 
the chief feudatories of the state, shared the same fate. Chooru was invested 
a third time, and with its chief, fell into the tyrant’s hands. 

With this system of terror, his increasing superstition, and diminished atten- 
tion to public duties, the country is annually deteriorating in population and 
wealth ; and as if they had not misery enough within, they have not had a single 
good season for years. Owing to the disobedience of the northern chiefs, and 
the continual incursions of the Rahts^ or ‘Bhatti robbers,’ who sweep the land of 
cattle, and often cut and carry off entire crops, the peasant Jit, the ancient lord 
of the soil, is often left to the alternative of starvation or emigration. Many 
have consequently sought shelter in the British frontier territories, in Hansi and 
Heriana, where they are kindly received. Since the English have occupied 
Sirsah and the lands belonging to the Bhatti Bahader Khan, the misforturies of 
the cultivators of the northern parts of Bikaner have been doubled by the in- 
roads of a band left without resource. In some parts, the Jits combine to pro- 
tect themselves against these inroads : every hamlet has its post of defence, a 
tower of earth, on which is perched a watchman and kettle-drum, to beat the 
alarm, which is taken up from village to village, and when an enemy is dis- 
covered, all are in arms to defend their property. The unfortunate Jit is 
obliged to plough his fields under the load of shield and sang^ or heavy iron 
lance ; so that, at no distant period, the whole of this region must become as 
desolate as the tracts once possessed by the Johyas.t 

Such, at the end of three hundred and twenty-three yearsf is the change 
which a Rajpoot us&rper has effected in the once comparatively populous 
communities of the Jits. From the founder, Beeka, to the present tyrannical 
governor, there have been only eleven descents though thirteen reigns^ giving 
an average of thirty years for the one, and twenty-five for the O^her : a fa<^ 

* This account was drawn up in 1814.' 

t While putting this to the pgsss, rumour says that the chiefs of Bikaner are in open re* 
.be] Hon against the Raja,, who was applied, but without success, talbedShritish 
support. This, if true, is as it should be. . : • . 
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which speaks forcibly for the general morality of the descendants of 
Beeka. 

Before we enter on the physical aspect of the country, we must make men- 
tion of Beedavati, the lands of ‘the sons of Beeda,^ now an integral portion of 
Bikaner. It will be bofne in mind that Beeda, the brother of Beeka, led the ‘ 
first Rijpoot colony from Mundore, in search of a fresh establishment. His 
first attempt was in the province of Godwar, then belonging to the Rana : but 
his reception there was so warm, that he moved northward, and was glad to 
take service with tbf chief of th% Mohils. This ancient tribe is by some thnned 
a branch of the Yadus, but is by others considered o separate race, and one of 
the ‘ thirty-six royal races all are agreed as to its antiquity. The residence of' 
the Mohil ’chief was Chaupur, where, with the title of TAakoor, he ruled over one 
hundred and forty townships. Beeda deemed circumvention better than open 
force to effect his purposes ; and as, according to the Rajpoot maxim, in all 
attempts ‘ to obtain land,’ success hallows the means, he put in train a scheme 
which, as it affords the least cause for suspicion, has often been used for this 
object. Beeda became the medium of a matrimonial arrangement between the 
Mobil chief and the prince of M arwar ; and as the relation and natural guardian 
of the bride, he conveyed the nuptial train unsuspected into the castle of the 
Mohils, whose chiefs were assembled to honour the festivities. But instead of 
the Rahtore fair and her band of maictens, the valorous sons of Joda rushed 
sword in hand from the litters and covered vehicles, and treacherously cut off 
the best men of Mohilla. They kept possession of the inner fortress until 
tidings of their success brought reinforcements from Jodhpur. For this aid, 
Beeda assigned to his father, Ladnoo and its twelve villages, now incorporated 
with Jodhpur. The son of Beeda, Tez Sing, laid the foundation of a new capital, 
which he called after his father, Beedasir. The community of the Beedawuts 
is the most powerful in Bikaner, whose prince is obliged to be satisfied with 
almost nominal marks of supremacy, and to restrict his demands, which are 
elsewhere unlimited. The little region of the Mohillas, around the ancient 
capital Chaupur, is an extensive flat, flooded in the periodical rains from the 
surrounding fee/ms or ‘sand-hills,’ the soil of which is excellent, even wheat 
being abundantly produced. This Oasis as it is entitled to be termed, may be 
twenty-five miles (twelvc-cos) in extreme length, by about si#c in breadth. We can- 
*^ot affirm that tile entire Beedawut district of one hundred and forty villages, 
to which is assigned a population of forty thousand to fifty thousand souls, 
^ne-third hi\pg Rahtores, ‘the sons of Beeda’ is within this flat. It is subdivid- 
into twelve fiefs, of which five are pre-eminent. Of the ancient possessors, 
indigenous Mohils, there are not more than twenty families throughout the 
l^nd of Mohilla ; the rest are chiefly Jit agriculturists and the mercantile castes, 
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We do the sons of Beeda no injustice when we style them a community of 
plunderers. Like the sons of Esau, “ their hand is against every man and 
they are too powerful to fear retaliation. In former times they used to unite 
with the T^rkhanis, another horde of robbers, and carry their raids into the 
most populous parts of Jeypur. In these habits, however, they only partake of 
the character (jommon to all who inhabit desert regions. What nature has de- 
nied them, they wrest from those to whom she has been more bountiful. But it 
is to the absence of good government more than to natural sterility, that we 
must attribute the moral obliquity of the Rajaputi{'is^ ‘ the offspring of regality,' 
spread over these extensive regions, who little discriminate between mtum and 
tuum in all that refers to their neighbours. 



CHAPTER 11. 


Actual condition and capabilities of Bikaner. — Causes of its defer ioration.^Ex^ 
tent. — Population.-— ’Jits. — Sarasvati Brahmins. — Charuns. — Mallis and Naes, 

— Chooras and^ Thaories. -^Rajpoots. — Face of the country. — Grain and vege- 
table productions. — Implements of husbandry.— Waier.—^Salt lakes. — Local 
physiognomy. — Mineral productions . — Unctuous clay. — Animal productions . — 
Commerce and manufactures. — Fairs. — Government and revenues. — The fisc. 

— Dhooah^ or hearth-tax. — AngUy or capita! ion-tax. — Sayer, or imposts. 
Pusaetiy or ploughtax. — Malbahy or ancient land tax. — Extraordinary and 
irregular resources. — Feudal levies. — Household troops. 

This region is but little known to Europeans, by whom it has hitherto been 
supposed to be a perfect desert, unworthy of examination. Its present condition 
bears little comparison with what tradition reports it to have been in ancient 
time.s ; and its deterioration, within three centuries since the Rajpoots supplant- 
ed the Jits, almost warrants our belief of the assertion, that these deserts Nvere 
once fertile and populous ; nay, tha> they arc still capable (notwithstanding 
the reported continual increase of the sand) to maintain an abundant popula- 
tion, there is little room to doubt. The princes of Bikaner used to take the 
field at the head of ten thousand of iheir kindred retainers ; and although they 
held extraordinary grants from the empire for the maintenance of this contin- 
gents, their ability to do so from their proper resources was undoubted. To 
other causes than positive sterility must be attributed the wretched condition 
of this state. Exposed to the continual attacks of organized bands of robbers 
from without, subjected internally to the never-ending demands of a rapacious 
government, for which they have not a shadow of advantage in return, it would 
be strange if aught but progressive decay and wretchedness were the consequence. 

In three centuries more than one-half of the villages, which either voluntarily or 
by force submjtted to the rule of the founder, Beeka, are now without memorial 
of their existence, and the rest are gradually approximating to the same condi- 
tion. CommeR:ial caravan.s, which passed through this state and enriched its 
treasury with the transit duties, have almost ceased to frequent it from the 
increasing (insecurity of its territory. Besides the personal loss to the prince, the 
country suffers from the deterioration of the commercial towns of Chooru, 
®^^jgurh, and Rinnie, which, as entrepots^ supplied the country with the produc- 
tions of Sinde and the provinces to the westward, or thos of Gangetic lodia. 
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Nor is this cotihned to Bikaner j the same cause affects Jnsnlmer, and the 
more eastern principalities, whose misgovernment, equally with Bikaner, fiosCers 
the spirit of rapine : the Maldotes of Jessulnier and the Larkhanis /eypur 
are as notorious as the Beedawuts of Bikaner ; and to these may be abided the 
Sahraes, Khosas, and Rajurs, in the more westerti deserty whOy in tbeff habits, 
and principles, ^ire as demoralised as the Bedoums of Arabia# 

ExUntr^ PopulatioTi. — ^Soil—^Teehas or Sand-kilh. — The line of greatest 
breadth of this state extends from Poogul to Kajgurhy and measures about 
one hundred and eighty miles ; while the lengtto from north^ to souths between 
Bhutnair and Mahajin, is about one hundred and sixty" miles : the ane® may 
not exceed twenty-two thousand miles. Formerly they reckoned two thousand 
^ven hundred towns, villages, and hamlets scattered over this spaccy one-half 
of which are no longer in existence. 

An estimate of the population of this arid region, without presenting some 
data, would be very unsatisfactory. The tract to the north-west of Jaetpur is 
now pfsrfectly desolate, and nearly so from that point to Bhutnair j to the north- 
^st, the population is but scanty, which observation also applies to the parts 
from the meridian of Bikaner to the Jessulmer frontier \ while internally, from 
these points,; it is more uniform, and equals the northern parts of Marwar. 
From a census of the twelve principal towns, with an estimate, furnished by 
well-informed inhabitants, of the remainder, we may obtain a tolerably accurate 
approximation on this point : 


Chief Towns. 

Bikaner 

Nohur....... 

Bahaderan. 

Rinnie 

Rajgurh 

Chooru 

Mahajin 

Jaetpur 

Beedasir 

Ruttungurh 

iiaisuiookh. 

Senthal...... 


No. of Houses 
. 12,000 
- 2,500 

2,50a- 

3,000. 
3,000 
. 800 

. 1,000 

50^ 

, 1,000 
. 1,000 
50 


28,850 

iqo villages, each having 200 houses 20,000 


roo Ditto ......... 150 ditto 15,000 

200 Ditto 100 ditto 20,000 

800 hamlets ......... 30 ea'ch 24,000 


Totai. number of hou.ses 107,850 
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Allo^iiig la^ecic hnvea total of 539 ^ 3 ^$^ 80ul% * giving 

an average o^ twcwty-fiTC to the square roifey which 1 cannot tbini exaggcratedj, 
and making the desert regions depending on Kkaner e<|uaF, hr the density of 
of popukitiotij die highlanfds of Scotland. 

Of this, population, full three-fourths are the aboriginal Jits > the rest are 
their conquerors^ descendants of Beeka, including the Sarsdte Brahmins,. 
Cliaruns, Bards, and a few of the debased classes, whose numbers, conjointly,, 
are not otie-tenlh of the Rajpoots. 

//V^. — The Jits ^are the* mow wealthy as wdl as the most nunrerous portion 
of the community. Many of the old Bhomia landlordsy representatives of their 
ancient communal heads^ are men of substance ; but their riches are of no» 
use to them, and to avoid the rapacity of their government, they cover themselvesi 
with the cloak of poverty, which is thrown aside only on nuptial festivities. 0» 
these occasions they disinter their hoards, which are lavished with unbounded 
extravagance. They even block up the highways to collect visitors,, whose 
numbers form the measure of the liberality and munificence of the donor of the 
fete. 

S<irsaie (properly Sdrasvati) Brahmins are found in considerable nund^eri^ 
throughout this tract. They aver that tliey were masters of the country 
prior to the Jit colonists. They area peaceable, industrious race, and with- 
out a sirrgle prejoidice *of the order they eat meat, smoke tobacoo, cultivate 
the soil, and trade even in the sacred kine^ notwithstanding their descent froni 
Singiriesha, son of Brahma. 

Charuns, — The Charuns are the sacred order of these regions ; the warlike 
tribes esteem the heroic lays of the bard more than the homily of the Brahmin, 
fhe Charuns are throughout reverenced by the Kahtores, and hold lands^ 
literally, on the tenure of ‘an old song.' More will be said of them in the 
Annals of Jessuhner. 

Mallis^ IVaes, gardeners and barbers, and important members of every 
Rajpoot family, and to be found in all the villages, of which they are invariably 
the cooks, 

Chaoras, Thaoris^ are actually castes of robbers : the former, from the 
lakhi Jungle ; the latter, from Mewar. Most of the chieftains have a few in* 
their pay, entertained for the most desperate services. .The Bahaderan chief 
has expelled aU bis Rajpoots, and retains only Chooras amd Thaoris^ The' 
Chooras are highly esteemed for fidelity, and the barriers an J portals througliout 
^his tract a’ljp in their custody. Tliey enjoy a very singukir pe»*quisitei which* 
go far to prove; their being the aborigines of the country ; namely, a fe^ 

four copper coins on every dead subject,, when the funeral ceiieiw^nies 
Over. 
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Rajpoots. -Tht Rabtores of Bikaner are unchanged in their martial qualifi- 
cations, bearing as high, a reputation as any other class in India ; and whilst their 
brethren of Marwar, A^mber, and Mewar, have been for years groaning under 
the rapacious visitations of Mahrattas and Pat^hans, their distance and the 
difficulties of the country have saved them from such afflictions : though, in 
truth, they hSve had enough to endure at home, in the tyranny of their own 
lord. The Rahtores of the desert have fewer prejudices than their more eastern 
brethren ; they will eat foot, without enquiring b'y whom it was dressed, and 
will dfink either wine or water, without asking tef whom the «up belonged. They 
would make the best soldiers in the world if they would submit to discipline, as 
they are brave, hardy, easily satisfied, and very patient ; though, on the other 
hand, they have imbibed some qualities, since their migration to these regions, 
which could only be eradicated in the risitig generation : especially the in- 
ordinate use of opium, and smoking intoxicating herbs, in both of which accom- 
plishments ‘the sons of Beeka ’ are said to bear the palm from the rest of the 
Chatees rajcula^ the thirty-six royal tribes of India. The piala^ or ‘cup,^ is a 
favourite with every Rajpoot who can afford it, and is, as weW as opium, a pcinacea 
for ennui^ arising from the absence of all mental stimulants, in which they are 
more deficient, from the nature of the country, than most of their warlike 
countrymen. 

Face of the country , — The whole of thts principality, with the exception of a 
few isolated spots^ or oases^ scattered here and there consists more or less bf 
sand. From the eastern to the western boundary, in the line of greatest breadth, 
it is one continuous plain of sand, though the ieehas^ or sand-hills, commerfee in 
the centre of the country, the principal chain running in the direction of Jessul- 
mer, and shooting forth subordinate branches in every direction ; or it might be 
more correct to designate this main ridge, originating in the tracts bordering 
the eastern valley of the Indus, as terminating its elevations about the heart of 
Bikaner. On the north-east quarter, from Rajgurh to Nohur and Raotsir, the soil 
is good being black earth, slightly mixed with sand, and having water near 
enough to the surface for irrigation ; it produces wheat, gram, and even rice, in 
considerable quantities. The same soil exists from Bhutnair to the banks of 
the Garah. ^^he whole of the Mohilla tract is a fertile oasts^ the teehas just 
terminating their extreme offsets on its northern limit : being flooded in the 
periodical rains, \wheat' is abundantly produced. * 

But exclusiveN^f such spots which are “ few and far between, ” we cannot 
describe the deserf^s a waste where “no salutary plant takes root^ no vel'dure 
quickens f for though -^he poverty of the soil refuses to aid the germination of 
the more luxuriant grarins, "^Providence has provided a countervailing good, iw 
giving to those it can rear a richness and superiority unknown to more favoured 
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regions. The. bajra of the desert is far superior to any grown in the rich loam 
of MalwOi and its inhabitant retains an instinctive partiality, even when admitted 
to revel in the luxurious repasts of Mewar or Amber, for the hhawtis, or * bajra 
cakes,’ of his native sand-hills, and not more from association than from their 
intrinsic excellence. In a plentiful season, they save enough for two years’ con- 
sumption, The grain requires not much water, though it is of tlTe last impor- 
tance that this little should be timely. 

Besides bajra, we may mention moth and til ; the former a useful pulse both 
for men and cattle ; the other i^e oil-plant, used both for culinary purposes and 
burning. Wheat, gram, and barley, are produced in the favoured spots descri- 
bed, but in these are enumerated the staple products of Bikaner. 

Cotton is grown in the tracts favourable for wheat. The plant is said to be 
septennial, even decennial, in these regions. As soon as the cotton is gathered, 
the shoots are all cut off, and the root alone left. Each succeeding year, the 
plant increases in strength, and at length attains a size unknown where it is more 
abundantly cultivated. 

Nature has bountifully supplied many spontaneous vegetable products for 
the use of man, and excellent pasture for cattle. Gowar, Katchri, KuJkree, all 
of the cucurbitaceous family, and water-melons of a gigantic size, are produced 
in great plenty. The latter is most valuable ; for being cut in slices and dried 
in the sun, it is stored up for future uso when vegetables are scarce, or in times . 
of famine, on which they always calculate. It is also an article of commerce 
and much admired even where vegetables arc more abundant. The copious 
mucilage of the dried melon is extremely nourishing ; and deeming it valuable as 
an antiscorbutic in sea-voyages, the Author sent some of it to Calcutta many 
years ago for experiment.'*’ Our Indian ships would find no difficulty in obtaining 
a plentiful supply of this article, as it can be cultivated to any extent, and thus 
be made to confer a double benefit, on our seamen and the inhabitants of those 
desert regions. The superior magnitude of the water-melons of the desert over 
those of interior India gives rise to much exaggeration, and it has been gravely 
asserted by travellers in the sand teehas^\ where they are most abundant, that the 
mucilage of one is sufficient to allay the thirst both of a horse and his rider. 

In these arid regions where they depend entirely on the heavens for water, 
and where they calculate on a famine every seventh year^ nothing that can ad- 
minister to the twants of man is lost. The seeds of the wild grapes, as the 
bhooruty buroo^ herraro^ sewnn, are collected, and, mixed with enter 

much into the food of the poorer classes. They also store up great quantities . 

; 1 ' r" “' ! 

* I sent specimens^ to Mr. Moorcroft so far back ijs 1813, but never learned the result. — 
See Article “Qn the Preservation of Food,'' EUin. Review, No. 45, p. 115. • 

t Mr. Barrow, in bis valuable work on Southern Africa, d<*}cribes the water-melon as i^lf- 

sowQ and ftbimdAnt. 
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of the wild hef, and kktttti ; and Iteis iding |indsrt)f thtfe' 

tringent and bitter as they are, are dried and fdhhed into a flour. ' Nothiti^ is 
lost in these regions which can be coni^rted into food. . : / r ^i 

Trees they have none indigenous (mangoes and tamarind are platj^ 
the capital), but abundant shrubs, as the bahoot^ and ever-green fieeho^ the 
and others yielding berries. The Beedawuts, indeed, apply thetemV ‘tree,' to the 
roeura^ which sometimes attains the height of twenty feel, and is transported t^o* 
all parts for house-building ; as likewise is the nima^ so well-known throughout 
India. ’ The phok is the most useful of all these, with its atwigs they ftariie a 
wicker-work to line their wells, and prevent to sand from falling in. 

The dk, a species of euphorbia, known in Hindustan as the /«<*4a&i#'/grows, to 
an immense height and strength in the desert ; from its fibres they make the 
ropes in general use throughout these regions, and they are reckoned . superior, 
both in substance and durability, to those formed of moanj (hemp), which is 
however cultivated in the lands of the Beedawuts. 

Their agricultural implements are simple and suited to the soil. The plough 
is one of single yoke, either for the camel or ox : that with double yoke being 
seldom required, or chiefly by the mallis (gardeners), when the soil is of some 
consistence. The drill is invariably used, and the grains are dropped singly 
into the ground, at some distance from each other, and each sends forth a dozen 
to twenty stalks. A bundle of bushes foriLis their harrow. The grain is trodden 
out by oxen ; and th^ mofh (pulse) which is even more productive than the 
hajra^ by camels. 

^cj/^.-^This indispensable element is at an immense distance from the 
surface throughout the Indian desert, which, in this respect as well as many 
others, differs very materially from that portion of the great African Dasert in 
the same latitudes. Water at twenty feet, as found at Mourzook by Capt. 
Lyon, is unheard-of, and the degree of cold experienced by him at Zuela, on the 
vrinter solstice, would have “ burnt up every natural and cultivated production 
of our Hindu Seharra. Captain Lyon describes the "thermometer in lat 26% 
within 2^ of zero of Reaumur, Majors Denham and Clapperton never mark it 
under 40° of Fahrenheit, and mention ice, which I never saw but oAce, tfic 
thermometer being 28^ ; and then not only the mouths of our mushiks^ Or ‘water 
skins/ were frozen, buf a small pond, protected from the wind (I hear®, for I 
saw it not), exhibited a very thin pellicle of ice. When at yf the cbfd'^ w^s 
deemed intense by the inhabitants of Marooin the tracts limiting the •Sefeert, ‘ 
and the useful, and other shrubs, were scorched- and witheftiif T 
north lat 25®, the thermometer being 28®, desolation apd woe spread thrOtj^li^rut * 
the land. To \^e their own phrase, the crops of gram and^ otbecr 
^mpletely “burnt up, as if scorched by the lightings of heavj^hj 
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^n’s meridian heat wdtild raise it 50^ more, or up to 80° a degree of variability 
at least not recorded by Captain Lyon. 

At Daisnokh near the capital^ the wells are more than two hundred cubits, 
or three hundred feet, in dfepth ; and it is rn’*- th it water ht for man is found 
at a less distance from the surfv^ce tiian sixty, in the tracts decidely termed 
‘or desert’ though some of the flats, or oases^ such as that of M^hilla, are ex- 
ceptions and abundance of brackish water, fit cattle, is found throughout at 
half this depth, or about thirty feet. All the wells are lined with basket-work 
made of pfiok fcwigs, and *the water is generally drawn up by 'hand- 
lines.* 

Sirr^ or ^salt lakes.^ — There are a few salt lakes, which throughout the whole 
of the Indian desert, are termed sirr^ though none are of the 'same consequence 
as those of Marwar. The largest is at the town of Sirr, so named after the 
lake, which is about six miles in circumference. There is another at Chaupur 
about two miles in length and although each of them frequently contains a 
depth of four feet of water, this entirely evaporates in the hot winds, leaving a 
thick sheet of saline incrustation. The salt of both is deemed of inferior quality 
to that of the more southerly lakes. 

Physiognomy of the country , — There is little to vary the physiognomy of 
this region, and small occasion to boast either of its physical or moral beauties ; 
yet, strange to say, I have met with rrFfeny whose love of country was stronger 
than their perceptions of abstract veracity, who would dwell on its perfections, 
and prefer a mess of rabri,^ or porridge made of bajra^ to the greater delicacies 
of more civilized regions. To such, the teebas,, or ‘sand-ridges,’ might be more 
important than the Himalaya, and their diminutive and scanty brushwood 
might eclipse the gigantic foliage of this huge barrier. Verdure itself may be 
abhorrent to eyes accustomed to behold only arid sands ; and a region without 
tofans or ‘ whirl winds ; ’ or armies of locusts rustling like a tempest, and 
casting long shadows on the lands, might be deemed by the prejudiced, 
deficient in the true sublime. Occasionally the sand-stone formation rises 
above the surface, resembling a few low isolated hills ; and those who dwell 
on the boundaries of Nagore, if they have a love of more decided elevations 
than their native sand-hills afford, may indulge in a distant view of the termina- 
tions of the Aravalli. * 

Mineral The mineral productions of this country are scanty. 

* Water A solid, in all the large towns, by the mallis or ‘gardners’ who have the monopoly 
of this article,* Most families have laijge cisterns or reservoirs called Canbaj which, are filled in 
the rainy season. They arc of masonry, with a small trap door at the top, made to exclude the 
external air, and having a lock and key affixed, l^me large tankas are established for the 
commtiniiy, and i understand this water keeps sweet for eig^jt or twelve months’ cbnsumptioiu 

as ' 
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Husairab, thirteen coss to the north-east of the ca|)iwl, which yfdM 
revenue estimated at two thousand rupees annually. There are als^ cti^er 
at Beerumsir and Beedasir ; but the former does not the ikfiense 
cf Working, and the latter, having been Worked for thirtf^years, is neWrly 
exhausted. ^ 

An unfctuoifs day is excavated from a pit, riear Kolath, in Ikrge quantifies, 
and exported as an article of commerce, besides adding fifteen hundred 
annually to the treasury. It is used chiefly to ^ee the skirr artd Kair frotA itW- 
purities, and the^Cutchie ladies are said to eat it to improve their complexiohs.' 

Animal productions , — The kine of the desert are highly esteemed ; as are 
the camels, especially those used for expedition and the saddli^; which bear 
k high price,* and are considered superior to^any in India. They are bjpauCi- 
fully formed, and the head possesses much blood and |ytnmetry, are 

reared in great abundance, and find no want of food in "the excellent grasses 
and shrubs Avhioh abound. The jozvas^ and other pri;;kly shrubs, which 

are here indigenous, from the dainties of the camel in other regions. .. The 
Nilgae or elk, and deer of every kind are plentiful ; and the fdx of the 
dfesert is a beautiful little animal. Jackals and hyaenas are not scarexj, and 
even lions are by no means unknown in Bikaner. 

Commerce and Manufactures , — Rajgdrh was the great commercial mart 
of this country, and the point of rendezvous for caravans from all parts, ilife 
produce of the Punjab and Cashmere came formerly direct by Hansi-His»r,— ^ 
that of the eastern countries by Delhi, Reward, Dadri, &:c. consisting of silks*, 
fine cloths, indigo, sugar, iron, tobacco, &c.'; from Harouti and Malwa camO 
opium, which supplied all the Rajpoot states ; from Sinde, via Jessuln«ir> ^aud 
by caravans from MooUan and Shikarpur, dates, wheat, rice, hongees fsitk 
vestments for women), fruits &c. ; from Palli, the imports froth maritiinfe 
countries, as spices, tin, drugs, coco-nuts, elephants' teeth, &c. Mttdi 
this was for internal consumption, but the greater part a mere transit ttadfe 
Which yielded considerable revenue. 

Wookns , — The wool of the sheep pastured in the desert is, hdWWy<5ri the 
staple comtbodity both of manufacture and trade in this region. It iS wdtktfd 
into every article of dress, both male and female, and worn by all, iiitt and 
pooh tt is procfucM from the loom, of every textuiW vipid ^sitity^ ftSm the 
coarse tdoie or ‘blanket/ at three rupees ger pair ^six shillings), to vtftirty 
The quality of th^ last is very fine,^ of an im^^medlato ie^tiire th^ 

shawl and camlet, and without arty nap : it & always bordered with i 
chocolate brown or iWd. Of this quality are ^(t^dofatis or ‘scaj^s^ for the 

----- ; 1^...' ..i Hk.A. .1,' rb M f 

* One thousand rupees have been given for one ; one hundred is^he average Vidtie. 
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Aud thcmgh frequently from forty 
to si^ty-^j^feet !u leiigthf, such is tK^ fineness pf the web, that they are iuot 
bulky on tfee head. 

.Fi:cya[tjthe goats as well as kine, g&eept ‘clarified 

butter’ is made, Ad forms an important article of trade. 

Mamfi^cfures in irm. — The Bikaneris work well in iron, and* have shops at 
the CApitai ai|d|a«l the large towns for the manufacture of sword-blades, tpatch- 
locks, daggers, iron lances, &c. The sword-handles, which are often inlaid 
with variegated steel or burnished, are in high request, and exported to •various 
parts pf India. They have also expert artists in ivory, though the articles are 
chiefly such as are worn by females, as chooris^ ‘ or bracelets.’ 

Coarse cotton cloths, for internal consumption, are made in considerable 
quantities* 

Fairs. — Annual fairs were held, in the months of Kartic and Phalgo.on, at 
the towns of Kolath Jind Gujnair, and frequented by the merchants of the 
adjacent countries. They were celebrated for cattle, chiefly the produce of 

S ’ e desert, camels, kine, and horses from Mooltan and the Lakhi Jungle, a 
fed now almost extinct. These fairs have lost all their celebrity ; in fact, 
i^erce in these regions is extinct. 

Government revenues . — -The personal revenues of the Raja were derived from 
a variety of sources : from the Khali^a^ or ‘crown-lands’ imposts, taxes on agri- 
culture, and that compendious item which makes up the deficiencies in. all ' 
oriental budgets, dind or contribution. But with all these “appliances and means 
to boot,” the civil list of this desert king seldom exceeded five lakhs of rupees, 
or about, ;^5o,ooo per annum. The lands of the feudality are more extensive 
proportionally in this region than in any other in Rajpootana, arising out, of 
the original settlement, when the Beedawuts and Kandulotes, • whose joint 
acquisitions exceeded those of Beeka, would not admit him to hold lands in their 
territory, and made but a slight pecuniary acknowledgment of his supremacy. 
The districts in which the crown lands lie are Rajgurh, Rinnie, Nohur, Garib, 
Ruttengurh, jp.anniah, and more recently Chooru. 

The following are the items of the revenue : — ist. Khalisa^ or fiscal reve- 
pAe ; aqd. Dhooah ; 3rd. Angah ; 4th. Town and transit duties \ 5th. Pusaeti^ 
or *plough-tax*;’ ,6th% Mallah. 

ist. Thp J^sc. ^Formerly this branch of revenue yielded two lakhs of rupees; 
but with j^rqgressiy^ superstition and prodigality, the raja has alienated alniost 
two^thirds^f ti^.yjJlAges from Ifrhicb tlie revenue was drawn. These amounted 
to two npw1:hey do.o|| excee(i^eighty, and their revenue is not rhoire 

than one lai^ of Sc^'rat Sing is .gbided only by caprice ; his rewards 

service or the pbjbct, whether a Brahmirt br a 
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camel-driver. The Khalisa is’ the only source which he considers he has merely, 
a life-interest in. To supply the deficiencies, he has direct recourse to the 
pockets of his subjects. ' 

2nd. Dhooah maybe rendered hearth-tax, though literally it is a smoke 
( dhooah) tax. All must eat ; food must be dressed ^ and as they have nfeither 
chimneys nor glass windows on which to lay the tax, Soorut Sing's 'chancellor of 
the exchequer makes the smoke pay a transit duty ere it gets rent from the 
various orifices of the edifice. It only amounts to one rupee on. each house 
or fanfily, but would form an important iteiif if not evaded by the powerful 
chiefs: still it yields a lakh of rupees. The town of Mahajih, which was 
settled on Ruttun Sing, son of Raja Noonkurn, on the resignation of his right 
of primogeniture and succession, enjoys exemption from this tax. It is less 
liable to fluctuation than other taxes, for if a village becomes half-deserted, 

. those who remain are saddled with the whole. Dhooah is only known to the 
two western states, Bikaner and Jessulmer. 

3rd. Angah. This is not a capitation but a body tax (from angah the body), 
ahd was established by Raja Anop.Sing. It might almost be termed a property- 
tax, since it embraced quadrupeds as well as bipeds of every sex and age, and 
was graduated according to age and sex in the human species, and according to 
Utility in the brute. Each male adult was assessed one angahy fixed at four 
annas (about sixpence), and cows, oxeCi, buffaloes, were placed upon a level 
with the lord of the creation. Ten goats or sheep were estimated as one 
angah ; but a camel was equivalent to four angahsy or one rupee, which Raja 
Guj Sing doubled. Thi:^ tax which is by far the most certain in a country^ 

. perhaps still more pastoral than agricultural, is most providently watched, and 
though it has undergone many changes since it was originally imposed, it yet 
yields annually two lakhs of rupees. 

4th. Sayevy or imposts.' This branch is subject to much fluctuation, 
^nd has diminished greatly since the reign of Soorut Sing. Tlie duties levied 
in the capital alone formerly exceeded what is collected throughout the whole 
of his dominions ; being once estimated at above two lakhs, and now under 
one. Of this amount, half is collected at Rajgiirh, the chief commercial mart 
' of Bikaner. The dread of th ■ who have cut off the communications 

with the Puni'h. i.'u ui prtn<:i[)le within, deter merchants from 

visiting this st . irivl tiiC ^.uavaiis from Mooltan, Bhawulpur,t and Shikarpur, 
which passed through Bikaner to the ea^stern states, have nearly abandoned 
the route. The only duties of which he is certain are those on of four 

rupees on every hundred maunds sold or exported, and which, accordingly 
the average sale price of these regions, may be about two per cent. ■ ^ ' ■ 

5th. Pusaeii is a tax of five rupees on every plough used 
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It w^-mtrodttc^ by Raja Rae Sing, in commutation of the corn-tax, or levy 
in kind, which had long been established at one-fourth of the gross produce. 
The Jits >ere glad to compound, and get rid of the agents of corruption, by 
the substitution of the plough-tax. It formerly yielded two lakhs of rupees, 
but with decreasing agriculture has fallen, like every other source, to a little 
more' than one half, but still yields a lakh and a quarter. • 

6th. Malbah is the name of the original tax which the Jit communities 
imposed upon themselves, when they submitted to the sway in perpetuity of 
Beeka and his successors. It is the land-tax* of two rupees on each hundred 
beeghas of land cultivated in Bikaner. It is now unproductive, not realizing 
fifty thousand rupees, and it is said that a composition has been effected, by 
which it has been, or will be, relinquished ; if so, Soorut Sing gives up the 
sole legitimate source of revenue he possesses. 

Recapitulation. 


ist. Khalisa, or fisct 1,00,000 

2nd. Dhooah i, 00, 000 

3rd. Angah 2,00,00a 

4th. Sayer, impostsj 75, 000 

5th. Pusaeti, plough-tax 1,25,000 

6th. Malbah, land-tax 50,000 

% " 

Total 6,50,000 


Besides this the fullest amount arising to the prince from annual taxation, 
there are other items which occasionally replenish the treasury of Soorut Sing. 

Dhatoie is a triennial tax a five rupees levied on each plough. It was 
instituted by Raja Zoorawur Sing. The whole country is liable to it, with the 
exception of fifty villages in Asiagati, and seventy of the Beniwals, conditionally 


* Mai is the term for land which has no irrigation but from the* heavens. 

t Nohur district 84 villages. ...Revenue Rs. i,cx),ooo 

Rinnie 24 ditto 10,000 

Raniah 44 ditto 20,000 

Jalloli I ditto 5»ooo 


Total original Fiscal Lands i, 35 »o^ 

since Rajgurh, Chooru, and other place recovered. 

^ Impost Duties in old times, viz. * 

Tfiwn of Noonkurn ... ... ... Rs. 2,000 

Rajgurh ... ... ... ... 10,000 

Shekhsir ... ... ... 5,000 

Capitai— Bikaner ... ... 75 ><w 

From Chooru and other towns ... ... ... 4 S>^^ 


1,37,000 
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exempted* to ijuard tke borders. It is no«r lroqueot|y <^va4e4,!by 
chieftains* and seldom yields a lakh of rupees. ^ . 

In addition to these specific ^xped||fit6, there are many arbitrary metlipds 
of increasing the \^ys and means " to satisfy the necessities or avarice pf 
the present ruler, and a train of dependent harpies, who prey upon the cutti- 
vating peasantry, or industrious trader. By such shifts, Soewrut Sing h^s been 
known to double his fixed revenue. 

^ KAoosAa/t\—Tht terms Dind^ and Khooskalu though etymolc^hadly 

the antipodes of each other, — the first meankig a ‘compylsoiy contribution,' 
the other a ^benevolence, or voluntary,' ‘“ — have a similar interpretation in 
these regions, and make the subjects of those parts devoutly pray that their 
prince's house may be one rather of mourning than rejoicing, and that defeat 
rather than victory may be attendant on his arms. 

The term dind is coeval with Hindu legislation. The bard Chund describes 
it, and the chronicler of the life of the great Sidraj of Anhulwarra, who ex- 
pelled the seven Diddas” or * great evils,' whose initial letter was d^ enumerates 
dind as one of them, and places it with the Dholis and Dkakuns, or minstrels 
and witches, giving it precedence amongst the seven plagues which his ancestors 
and tyrant custom had inflicted on the subject. Unhappily, there is no Sidraj 
to legislate for Rajpootana ; and were there (Onrteen ^ Diddas by which Soorut 
Sing could swell his budget, he would rettin them all for the oppression of the 
impoverished Jits, who, if they could, would be happy to expel the letter S from 
amongst them. But it is from the chieftain, the merchant, and the banker, 
that the chief sums are realized ; though indirectly the poor peasant contributes 
his share. There are fourteen collectors of dind, one to every cheera or division, 
and these are furnished with arbitrary schedules according to the circumstances, 
actual or supposed, of each individual. So unlimited are these exactions, that 
the chief of Gundaili for two years offered the collector of his quarter ten thou- 
sand rupees if he would guarantee him against any further demand during even 
twelve months ; and being refused, he turned the collector out, shut the gates 
of his castle, and boldly bid his master defiance. 

One of his expedients to levy a khooshali, or ‘ benevolence,' is worth relating : 
it was on the terminatioirdf his expedition against Bhutnair, whiph added this 
celebrated desert and •castle to his territory, ,and in which he was attended by 
the entire feudal army of Bikaner. On his return, ‘‘ flushed wifh conquest," he 
demanded from each house throughout his doauinions the sum of ten rupees to 
cover the expenses of the war. If the tyrant-ridden subjects of Soorut Sing thus 
rejoia in his successes, how must they feel for his defeats ! To them both ate 

• /CAoosA means ‘happiness, pleasure, volition a/ ca khooshi^ ‘at your pleasttf^r^f 
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alike ominous, when every artifice is welcomed, every villany practised, to im- 
poverish them. Oppression is at its hei^U, and must work but its own cure. 

Feudal levies , — The disposable force * alT these feudal principalities must 
depend on the personal character of the Raja. If Soorut Sing were popular, 
and the national emergencies demanded the assemblage of the kker, or levee 
en fjtasse^ of the *sons of Beeka,* he might bring ten thousand Rajpoots into the 
field, of whom twelve hundred might be good horse, besides the foreign troops 
and park ; but under present circumstances, and the rapid deterioration 
of every branch of society, if may be doubted whether one-half coUld be 
collected under his standard. 

The household troops consist of a battalion of foreign infantry, of five 
hundred men with five guns, and three squadrons of horse, about two hundred 
and fifty in number ; all under foreign leaders. This is independent of the 
garrison of the capital, whose commandant is a Rajpoot of the Purihar tribe, 
who has twenty-five villages assigned for the payment of his troops. 



Schedule exhibiting the Fiefs of Bikaner, 



Canied forward j 255,000 | 36,300 1 4,190 
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Foreign Troops, 

Horse. Foot. Gaits. 

Sooltan Khan — 200 

Anokba Singh, — 250 

Bbodh Singh Dewarah — 200 

Doorjun Singh's Battalion 700 4 

Gunga Singh's Battalion 1,000 25 

• ^ 

Total Forkigners 1,700 679 10 

Park i 2t 


679 31 


1,700 


VO 



CHAPTER m. 


Bhutnairy Its origin and denomination, — Historical celebrity of the Jits of Shut- 
nair,---Emigration of Bersu — Succeeded by Bhiroo,—Emlrafes Islamism , — 
Jiao Duleeck, — Hosein Khan^ Hosein Makmood^ Emam Mahmood^ and 
Buhader Khan, — Zebta Khan^ the present ruler, — Condition of the country. 
— Changes in^its physical aspect, — Ruins of ancient buildings. — Promising 
scene for archceological inquiries. — 2^oological and botanical curiosities. — List 
of the ancient towns. — Relics of the arrotv-head character found in the Desert. 
Bhotnair, which now forms an integral part of Bikaner, was anciently the 
chief abode of another Jit community, so powerful as at one time to provoke 
the vengeance of kings, and at others to succour them when in distress. It is 
asserted that its name is in no wise connected with the Bhattis who colonized 
it, but derived from the Bardai, or Bhat, of a powerful prince, to whom the 
lands were granted, and who, desirous to be the founder of a poetic dynasty, 
gave his professional title to tlie abode. In the annals of Jessulmer, it will be 
seen that there is another story accounting for the appellation, which recalls 
the founding of Carthage or Byrsa. Both legends are improbable ; and the 
Bhatti annals confirm what might hare been assumed without suspicion, that to 
a colony of this race Bhutnair owes its name, though not its existence. The 
whole of the northern part is called Nair in the ancient geographical momen- 
clature of Maroosthali ; and when some of the Bhatti clans became proselytes 
to Islam, they changed the vowel a to «, to distinguish them from the parent 
stock, viz, Bhatti for Bhutti. We shall, however, furnish evidence by and bye, 
in the annals of the original race, that in all probability the Yadu-Bhatti is the 
original Yuti colony from Central Asia ; and that ‘‘the Jit prince of Salpoor,” 
whose inscription is in the first volume of this work, was the predecessor of 
these very races. 

Neither the tract depending on Bhutnair, nor that north of it to the Garah 
river, presented formerly the scene of absolute desolation they now exhibit, 
and I shall append a list of towns, to which a high antiquity is assigned, whose 
vestiges still remain, and from which something might ^ perhaps be gleaned to 
confirm or overturn these deductions. 

Bhutnair has attained great historical celebrity from its position, being in 
the route ‘of invasion from Central Asia to India. It is more than probable 
that the Jits, who resisted the advance of Mahmood of Ghizni in a naval war- 
fare on the Indus, had long before that J)eriod established themselves in the 
desert as well as in the Punjab j and as we ffnd them occupying a place 
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amongst tb^ royal we Rioy infer 4^|; ifeejriatf 

many centuries^ before thfat coaqireror. In A.vOl 

theconquesftofliKiia by Siiab^ny^ Kootub^ wai^ cooijpeBed’t^ 

conduct the war in person against the Jits of the northern desert^ .m piei^t 
tb<^ wri»att^ Ihe important post pf Kap^- firoin tlier empire ; 
unfmannate and intrepid <|ueen Kizrii^ worthy heirest^^cf 
W?» conipelied to abaiKion her throne to < an UBurper, she 60 U^>iaii(i 4 bdndl 
.l^pieetion amor^ the JitSj who, with their Scythic brethfw^^ ^t&e^Gati^terSy 
assembled afl their forces and marched,^ with their queen at their h^d,. fflce 
Tomyris of old, to meet her foes. She was not destined to enfoy the same 
leiFetig^ but gained a glorious death in the attempt to overturn the SaKc law of 
Jndia^'’^ Agaiov in A. D. 1397, when Timoor invaded India,. Bhutnair was 
. attacked for ‘*having distressed him exceedingly on his invasion of Mooitan*'* 
when he ‘Hn person scoured the country, and cut off a tribe of banditti called 
JUs.** In shotl, the Bhuttis and Jits were so intermingled that distinction 
was impossiWe. Leaving this point, therefore, to be adjusted in theanrolsof 
.the Bhattrs, we proceed to sketch the history of the colony which ruled Bhutnair 
when subjugated by the Rabtores. 

It was shortly after Tiraoor's invasion, that a colony of Bhattis migrated 
from Marote and Phoolra, under their leader Bersi, ^nd assaulted and captured 
, Bhutnair from a Mahomedan chief ; but^wbether one of Timoor's officers^ or a 
dependent pf Delhi, remains unknown, though nrost probably the fomier. His 
name, Chigat Khan, almost renders this certain, and they must have made a 
proper rianie out of his tribe, Chagitai, of which he w-as a noble. This Khan 
had conquered Bhutnair from the Jits, and had acquired a consideraWe terntory 
which the Bbatti colony took advantage of his return to invade and conquer. 
Sixteen generations have intervened since this event, which bringing k to the 
period of Timoor's invasion, furni.shes an additional reason for concFudriTg the 
Khan of Bhutnair to have been one of his nobles, whom be may have teft 
entrusted with this important point of communication, should he meditate fur- 
ftli^i' injteTCOurse with India. 

Bersi ruled twenty-seven years, and was succeeded by his son Bhiroov when 
the sopu 0 f Clugat Khan, obtaining aid from the Delhi monarch, invaded Bhut- 
naif, and were twice repulsed with great loss. A third army succ^eeded.f !^ 
nair was invested and reduced to great straits, when Bhiroo hung out a flag pf 
truce, at^oflfered to accept any conditions which would not 
castle* Tifq wpre named r—to embrace Islamisra, or seal, bis 'by 

.giving bis rdiS^bW f to the king. He accepted, tl^e SmMh&rmtmt 
that day, , Jn , ordpr distinguish jj^these proselytes^ they , > 


* 1 t6 Mr. ebirt thb llhfuttdiquewi. 
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naine^pf Six dUdsc filter b^tweeii Bbiroo and 

mn^p^ Kyat Khan| whom Rae Sing of Bikaner 
wrested p^nai^ and .Butt^abad heai|i(le; the future residence of the Bhutti 
KhanSt 

Hosein^lM^ (^he grandson of Hyath who recaptured Bhutnair froea 
Raja Sujapp- Sing, and it was maintained during the timea of Hosein 
Mahmoud and. Emam Mahmoudi until Soorut Sing made the final conquest 
of it from Buhader Khan, father to the present titular head of the 
Bhuttis,*^ 

Zabta Khan, who resides at Raniah, having about twenty^-five villages 
dependent thereon.f Raniah was founded by Rae Sing of Bikaner, and named 
after his queen ( Rani)^ to whom it was assigned. It was taken by Enaam 
Mahmood. The Bhutti Khan is now a robber by profession, and bis revenues, 
which are said to have sometimes amounted to three lakhs Of rupees, are ex- 
torted by the point of his lance. These depredations are carried to a frightful 
extent, and the poor Jits are kept eternally on the alert to defend their 
property. The proximity of the British territory preventing all incursions to 
the eastward, they are thrown back upon their original haunts, and make the 
whole of this northern region their prey. To this circumstance is attributed 
the desertion of these lands, which once reared cattle in abundance, and were 
highly valued. It is asserted that fronj the northern boundary of Bhutnair to 
the Garah, there are many tracts susceptible of high cultivation, having water 
near the surface, and many large spaces entirely free from />%«/, or ‘sand-hills/ 
To the drying up of the Hakra, or Caggar, many centuries ago, in conjunction 
with moral evils, is ascribed the existing desolation. According to tradition, 
this stream took a westerly direction, by Phoolra, where it is yet to be traced, 
and fell into the Indus below Ootch. The couplet recording its absorption 
by the sands of Nair, has already been given, in the time of Rao Hamir, prince 
of Dhat. Jf the next European traveller who may pass through the Indian 
desert will seek out the representative of the ancient Soda princes at Chore, 
near Amerkote, he may learn from their bard (if they retain such an appendage) 
the date of .this prince, and that of so important an event in the physical and 
political history of their regions. The vestiges of large towns, now burned 
in the sand^f ccinfirm the truth of this tradition, and several of them claim a 
high antiquity : ^uch as the Rung-makel^ already mentioned west of Bhutnair, 
having subterranean apartments still in good preservation. An aged native of 

* In S. (a. 6 . 1^1.) the celebrated George Thomas, for the sum of three 
put the Bhuttis into the temporary posseesion of l^utnair i buit the succeeding year ll 

takcp fr^ ^ * 

‘f This wnitenin 14 . aii<i wy contalh many intouracies*, its very 
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Dhandoostr (twenty-five miles south of fihutnair) replied? t6 mjl^laquiiy ^s to 
the recoliecdons attached to this place, that “ ft belonged to 4 POi#ar fnance 
who ruled once all these regions, when Sekuiider Roomi attacked them.?* 

An excursion from Hansi Hissar, otir western frontier, into these hogions, 
would soon put the truth of such traditions to the test, as far as these reported 
ruins are coflcerned ; though what might appear the remains of palaces . Of the 
Pramaras, the Johyas, and the Jits of ancient days, to the humble occupant of 
a hut in the desert, may only prove the foundations of some castellated build- 
ing, • But the same traditions are circulated with regard tq the more western 
desert, where the same kind of vestiges is said to exist, and the annals make 
mention of capitals, the sites of which are now utterly unknown. Considering 
the safety, and comparative ease, with which such a journey can be made, one 
cannot imagine a more agreeable pursuit, than the prosecution of archs^logi- 
cal inquiries in the northern deserts of Rajpootana, where traditions abound, 
and where tWfe existing manners, amongst such a diversity of tribes, would 
furnish ample materials for the portfolio, as well as for memoirs. Its produc- 
tions, spontaneous or cultivated, though its botanical as well as zoological 
specimens may be limited, we know to be essentially different from those of 
Gangetic India, and more likely to find a parallel in the natural productions 
and phenomena of the great African desert. The Bhuttis, the Khosas, the 
Rajurs, the Sahraes, the Mangulias, tlie Sodas, and various other nomadic 
tribes, present a wide field for observation ; and the physiologist, when tired 
of the habits of man, may descend from the nobler animal to the lion, the wild 
ass, every kind of deer, the flocks of sheep which, fed on the succulent grasses, 
touch not water for six weeks together, while the various herbs, esculent plants 
and shrubs, salt lakes, natron beds, &c. would give abundant scope for com- 
mentry and useful comparison. He will discover no luxuries, and few signs of 
civilization ; the jhopra (hut) constructed of poles and twigs, coated inside 
with mud and covered with grass, being little better than the African’s dwelling. 

We shall conclude this imperfect sketch of Bikaner and the desert with the 
names of several of their ancient towns, which may aid the search of the 
traveller in the regions an its northern border. — Abhore ; Bunjarra ca Nuggur ; 
Rung-Mahel ; Sodul, or Sorutgurh ; Machotal ; Raati-bung ; Kali-bung ; 
Kaliansir ; Phoolra ; Marote ; Tihvarra ; Gilwarra ; Bunni ; Manick-Khur ; 
Soor-sagur ; Bhameni ; Khoriwalla ; Kul-Dherani. 

Some names in this list may be unimportant, but if two, or even one, 
should be the means of eliciting some knowledge of the past the^ recprd 
not be useless. ’ 

Phoolra and Marote have still some importance : the first is yeifjf 
and enumerated amongst^ the Nthhti Mar^ai in the earlieit periods 
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Pramdift dtominion. Jl no doubt that inscriptions in the 

ornamental character belonging to the Jains will be lbm:|d here, having 

obtained one from Lodorva in the desert, which has been a min for nine 
centuries. Phoolra was the residence of Lakha Phoolaniy a name well known 
to those versed in the old traditions of the desert. IJ^^iwas contemporary 
with Sid Rae of Anhui warra, gnd Udyadit of Dhar. ^ 
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OHAPTEB I. ‘ 

Jessulmer , — The derivation of its name . — The Rajpoots of fessulmer catted 
Bhaitis^ are of the Yadu race. Descended from Bharat^ king of Bharatversha^ 
or IndO'Scythia. — Restricted bounds of India of modern invention. — The 
ancient Hindus a navat peopte. — First seats of the Yadus in India^ Pryaga^ 
Mathura^ and Dtvarica.— Their internationat 7tutrs. — Heri^ king of Mathura 
and Dzoarica, leader of the Yadus. — Dispersion of his family. — His great 
grandsons Naha and Khira. — Naba driven from Dwarica, becomes prince of 
Maroosthaliy conjectured to be the Afaru, or Merve of Iran. — fhareja and 
Jud-bhaHy the sons of Khira. The former founds the Sind-samma dynasty^ 
and Judd>han becomes prince of Beher a in the Punjab. — Prithibahu succeeds to 
• Naba in Maru. — His son Baku. — His posterity. * Raja Guj founds Gujnu — 
Attacked by the kings of Syria and KAorasaUy 7vho are repulsed. — Raja Guj 
attacks Cashmere. — His marriage. — Second invasion from Khorasan. — The 
Syrian king conjectured to be Antiochus. — Oracle predicts the loss of Gujnu — 
Guj slain. — Gujni taken. — Prince Salbahan arrives in the Punjab. — Founds 
the city of SalbahanUy S. V. 72 . — Conquers the Punjab. — Marries the daughter 
- ^f J^ip^^i Tuar of Delhi. — Re-conquers Gujni. — Is succeeded by Balund.^His 
numerous offspring. — Their conquests. — Conjecture regarding the Jadoon tribe 
of Fusofzye, that the Afghans are Yadus, not Yahudis, or Jews. — Balund 
resides at Salhahana. — Assigns Gujni to his grandson ChakitOy who becomes a 
convert to Islam and king of Khorasan. — The Chakito Moghuls descended from 
him. — Balund dies. — His son Bhatti succeeds. — Changes the patronymic of 
YadUy or JadoOy to Bhatti. — Succeeded by Afungul Rao. — His brother Munsoor 
jRao and sons cross the Garah and take possession of the Lakhijungle. — Degra- 
dation of the sons^of Mungul Rao. — They lose their rank as Rajpoots. — Their 
offspring styled. Abhorias and Juts. — Tribe of Tak . — The'^ capital of Taxil^^ 
discdtqered. — Mungul Rao arrives in the Indian desert. — Its tribes. His softy 
Ma/um Raoy marries a princess of Amerkote, — His son Kehur.---^^ Alliance with 
the Deora of Jhalore. — The foundation of Thanote laid.—Kehur.sucdsfds.-^ 
Thanote attack^ by thi Baraha tribe. -^Thanote completed ^S^jW^^^Ptace 
with the Barahos.— Reflections. 
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JassuLMtR is the modern name of a tract of country comprehended, according 
to ancient geography, in Maroosthali^ the desert of India. It is termed Mer in 
the ttaditional nomenclature of this region, from being a rocky [mer) oasis in the 
heart of the sandy desert, interesting both from its physical features, and its 
position as the ultima Thule of independent Hinduism. Yet, however entitled 
to regard from its local peculiarities or its products, the history of tfte tribe which 
inhabits it presents a still more engrossing subject for investigation. 

This tribe is the Bhatti, a branch of the Yadu or Jadoo race, whose power 
was paramount in^India three*thousand years ago ; and the prince now govern- 
ing this distant corner of India, claims descent from those Yadu kings who ruled 
from the Yamuna to the ** world’s end,”* at that remote period. 

It were preposterous to expect to find, in the annals of the people so subject 
to the vicissitudes of fortune, an unbroken series of historical evidence in support 
of this ancestry ; but they have preserved links of the chain which indicate 
original affinities. In tracing the Yadu-Bhatti history, two hypotheses alternately 
present themselves to our minds, each of which rests upon plausible grounds ; 
the one supposing the Bhattis to be of Scythic, the other of Hindu origin. This 
incongruity may be reconciled by presuming the co-mixture of the two primitive 
races ; by enlarging our views, and contemplating the barrier, which in remote 
ages separated Scythia and India, as ideal ; and admitting that the various 
communities, from the Caspian to thft Ganges, were members of one grand 
family, having a common language and common faithf in that ancient central 
empire whose existence has been contended for and denied by the first names 
in science the Bharatversha of the Hindus, the Indo-Scythic empire of king 
Bharat, son of Budha, the ancestor of the Yadu-Bhattis now confined to a nook 
of the desert. 

It would be vain to speculate upon the first colonization of India proper by 
the Rajcula^ or ‘royal tribes.’ It appears to have possessed an indigenous popu- 
lation prior to the races of Surya, or Indu, though the genealogies which give 

* Coontf the point of land beyond Dwarica, the last strong>hold of the Yadus when 

their power was extinguished. 

t Manu . 52 ^s,: “The following races of Cshairiyas^ by iheit omission of holy rites, .and 
hy seeing no Brahmans, have gradually sunk among rnen to the lowest of the fourth class 

Stiara.) ; pBundracas^ Oiims, and Draviras ; Cdmbojas ; YavdnaSy and Sacas ; Paradas^ 
Pahlava%^ Chimin Ciratas, and Chasas. — Art. ^ and 44, chap. x. page 346. 

It is a great misUke to suppose the Bactrian Cireeks are these Yavanas, who are descended 
jrom Yayan, fifth* son of Yjiyat, third son of the patriarchal Nahus, though the lonians may 
tif n ,Thp are the Sacce^ the races of Central Asia, (the Sacha Rajpoot) j 

th ^^5 apeient Persians, or Guebres ; the Chinas^ the inhabitants of China ; and 

the groat snowy mountains (kho)^yi\iexiC^ Kko-chasa (the Casta mantes 
P* forrpjitea to- ^ * * * 

'existence of an tincieni eentrdl kii^oni, J>ee8a9e 
mod empjhrf 'dana fa Haute- AsiQL'V-M^i2>i>^Mf«;^ 
p. tMi| Wer< ^‘tjieaoiis of To^miili? 

long held Egypt ? 

27 


Eacekiel) who conquered and 
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the origin of thesfe degraded races of Cabas,* Bhils, Meras, Goands, &c. assert 
that they were all from the same stem, and that their political debasement was 
the effect of moral causes. But as there is no proof of this, we must attribute 
the fable to the desire of the Brahmin archaeologist to account for the origin of 
all things. Modern enquiries into these matters have been cramped by an 
erroneous an^ contracted view of the power of this ancient people, and the 
direction of that power. It has been assumed that the prejudices originating 
in Mooslem conquest, which prevented the Hindu chieftain from crossing the 
forbidden waters of the Attoc, and still more from ‘Agoing down to the sea in 
ships,” had always existed. But were it not far more difficult to part with 
erroneous impressions than to receive new and correct views, it would be 
apparent that the first of these restrictions is of very recent origin, and on the 
other hand, that the Hindus of remote ages possessed great naval power, by 
^hich communication must have been maintained with the coasts of Africat, 
Arabia and Persia, as well as the Australian Archipelago.! It is ridiculous, with 
all the knowledge now in our possession, to suppose that the Hindus always 
confined themselves within their gigantic barriers, the limits of modern India. 
The cosmography of the Foorans, imperfect and puerile as it is, and some of 
the texts of Menu, afford abundant evidence of an intimate intercourse between 
the countries from the Oxus to the Ganges ; and even in their allegories, we 
trace fresh streams of knowledge flowing Oito India from that central region, 
stigmatized in latter days as the land of the Barbarian {Mletcha). Menu corrobo- 
rates the Poorans^ from which we infer the fact, that in distant ages one 

* The Caba race is almost extinct ; it was famed, even in the days of Ciishna, as the 
savage inhabitants of Saurashtra. When the forester Bhil, who mortally wounded Crishna, 
was expressing his contrition for the unintentional act, he wa.s forgiven, with the remark, 
that it was only retributive justice, as “in a former birth,” as the godlike 'Kama, Crishna had 
slain him. Thus Rama appears a.s the subjugator and civilizer of these indigenous tribes, 
of whom the Cabas are described as plundering Crishna’s family after bis decease. 

t Whence the Hindu names of towns at the estuaries of the Gambia and Senegal rivers, 
the Tambaconda and other condas^ already mentioned ? 

X Mr. Marsden, at an early period of his re.searcbes into Hindu literature, shares the 
merit of discovering with Sir W. Jones, that the Malayan language, disseminated throughout 
the Archipelago, and extending from Madagascar to Easter Island, a space of 200 degs. or 
longitude, is indebted to the Sanscrit for a considerable number of its terms, and that the 

intercourse which effected this was many centuries prcviou.s to their conversion to the Maho 

medait religion. He is inclined to think that the point of communication was from Guzxerat. 
The legends of these islander.s also abound with allusions to the Mahnhharat and Ramayana, 
See Asiatic Res. vol. iv. p. 226, Second Edition.) 

Since Mr. M. wrote, the revelation of the architectural antiquities in these isles, consequent 

to British conquests,- establishes the fact that they were colonized by the;, .Suryas, whose my- 
thological and heroic history is sculptured in their edifices and maintained In their writings. 
Nor should we de.spair that similar di.scoverics may yet disclose the link which of 
nected India with Egypt, and to which Ceylon was but the first stepping-stone. That 

Kama possessed great naval me{^ns is iieyond doubt, inherited from his ancealor Sagara the 

sea-king,* twenty generation.? before the hero of Lanka, which place I have'lortg , 

to be Ethiopia ; whence tincient writers ^ assert Egypt to have had her institutkmt, tttw tnai 
the Ethinpikns were of la^n origia Cuvier, quoting SyncelUis, even aseienii 
Amen(»p^i& as the efioch of .Hk coloauAtien cf Ethioj^ ifO« IndhL-PH# ^ 

Ac. 
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uniform faith extended, from Sacadwipa^ continent of the Sacbe^ to the. 
Ganges.* These observations it is necessary to premise before we attempt, by- 
following the tide of Yadu migration during the lapse of thirty centuries, to 
trace them from Indraprastha, Surapura, Mathura, Pryaga, Dwarica, Judoo-ca-. 
dang (the mountains of Jud), Behara, Gujni, in Zabulistan ; and again refluent 
into India, at Salbahana or Salpura in the Punjab, Tunnc^e, Derawul, 
Lodorva in the desert, and finally Jessulmer, founded in S. 1212 or A.D. 1156. 

Having elsewhere descanted at length on the early history of the Yadus,t we 
may refer those wl^p are likely* to take an interest in this discussion to that 
paper, and proceed at once to glean what we can from the native annals before 
us, from the death of their leader, Heri-Crishna, to the dispersion of the 
Yadus from India. The bare fact of their migration altogether out of India 
proper, proves that the original intercourse, which conducted Budha, patriarch 
of the Yadu race, into IndiaJ (where he espoused Ella, a princess of th^ 
Surya race, and by whom his issue was multiplied), was not forgotten, though fifty 
generations had elapsed from the patriarchal Budha to Heri— to whom and the 
chronicle we return. 

“Pryaga§ is the cradle of the Yadus who are Somavansa (of the lunar race).^ 


* The cosmography of the Agfii Pooran divides the world then known to the Hindus 
into seven or continents : one of these is *‘Saca-dwipa, whose inhabitants, descended 

from Bupha, are termed Saceswara (f. e, ^aar-lords)P His (Bupha\s) offspring or descen- 
dants were Julud, Sookmar, Manichuk, Koorum, Ooturcs, TDarheeka, Drooma, each of 
whom gave his name to a khand^ or division {qu> Sookmarkhand ?) The chief ranges of moun- 
tains were Juldus, Raivai, Siamah, Indue, Amki, Rim, and Kesari. “There were seven grand 
rivers, viz.^ Mug, Mugud, .Xrverna, clc. The inhabitants worship the sun.*’ 

Slight as this information is, we must believe that this Sacadwipa or Sacatai, is the Scythia 
of the Ancients ; and the Saceswara (the Sacas of Menu'), the Sacie so well known to western 
history, the progenitors of the Parthians, whose first {ad) king was Arsaca. The sun-worship 
indicates the adorer of Mitliras, the Mitra or Smya uf the Hindu ; the Arverna recalls the 
Atuxxes applied to the Jaxartes ; wliilc Julud, the proper name of the son of the first king of 
Sacadwipa, appears to be the Juldus of the Tatar historian Abulgazi, who uses the same 
term as dues the Hindu, to designate a range of mountains. Whence this identity between 
Pooranic and Tatar cosmography ? 

“A chief of the twice-born tribe (/.<?. Brahmins') was brought by Vishan’s eagle from 
Sacadwipa, and thus have Sacadwipa Brahmins become known in Jambudwipa’’ (India). 
— Mr, (iolebrouke Indian Classes, Asiatic Res. vol. v. p. 53. And Menu says thdt it was 
only on their ceasing to sanction Brahmins residing amongst them, that the i inhabitants -of- 
these remote western regions became ^Mleicha, or barbarians ; testimonies which must be 
held conclusive of perfect intercourse and reciprocity of sentiment between the nations of 
Central Asia and India at periods the most remote. 

•t Vide “Es-lhy on the Hindu and Theban Hercules,” Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. iii. , 

X T\\q BhagvSt ^^Budha a wise man— a patriarch' came to Bharatkhand to perfo 
^nitential rites, and espoused Ella, by whom he had Prururvva (founder of Mathura), who 
had six sons, viz, Ayii, &c. who carried on the lunar (Indu) races in India.” Now this Ayu 
IS likewise the patriarch of the Tatars, and in that language signifies the moon, a male divinity 
both- with Tivtars and Rajpoots. Throughout there are traces of an original identity, which 
justifies the application of the term Indo-Scythic to the Yadu race. — Vide Genealogical 
tal% Vol. I; • • 

% is the'jnpderii Allahabad/at the confluence af*the Jti'nlna' and Ganges^ the - ^pUal 

of the Prasii of Megasthcncs, 
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Thence Mathura founded by Prururwa tviimined for ages the $<^1? of po 
The name of Jadoo (Yadu), of whom there were fifty^sia tribes,^ , became 
famous in the world, and of this race was the mighty Heri^r&rbm^iWho 
founded pwarica.” 

. The grand, international conflicts amongst the **fifty'^x Yado^tnbe^'^ at 
Curukhetra subsequently at Dwarica, are sufficiently known to the r^der 
of Hindu history, and may be referred to elsewhere.t These ercitts ate 
computed to have happened about itoo years before Christ. On theidis- 
I^rsion of these races many abandoned Indii, and aiwngst these, two of 
the many sons of Crishna. This deified leader of the Yadus had eight wives, 
and the offspring of the first and seventh, by a singular fate, now occupy 
what may be termed the outposts of Hinduism. | 

Rookmani was the senior of these wives ; and the eldest of her sons 
Was Pridema, who was married to a princess of Bidurba ; she bore him two 
sons, Anurad and Bujra, and from the latter the Bhattis claims descent. 
Bujra bad two sons, Naba and Khira. 

^‘When the Jadoos were exterminated in the conflict at Dwarica, and 
Heri had gone to heaven, Bujra was on his way from Mathura to see his 
father, but had only marched twenty coss (forty miles), when he received 
intelligence bf that event, which had swept away his kindred. He died upon 
the spot, when Naba was elected king^ and returned to Mathura, but Khira, 
pursued his journey, to Dwarica. 

“The thirty-six tribes of Rajpoots hitherto oppressed by the Yadus, who 
had long held universal dominion, now determined to be revenged. Naba 
was compelled to fly the holy city [Dwarica] ; he became prince of Manisthali 
in the west. 

“Thus far from the Bhagval, (says the Bhatti chronicler), and I continue 
the history of the Bhattis, by the Brahmin Sookhdherma of Mathura, 

“Naba had issue Prithibahu. 

“Khira had two sons, Jhareja and Jud-bhan.§ 

* This is alternately called Chaptm Cula and Chapun Crore “fifty-six tribes,’' and “fifty- 
six wiillioas,” of Yadus. As they were long^ supreme over India, this number is not ^r^- 
sidmittflble. 

t Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iii. Vide paper entitk<1, “Comparison 
of the Hindu and Theban Hercules.” 

$ Jambuvati was the name of the seventh wife, whose eldest son was tailed .Samlw*-" he 
obtained pQSSfession of the tracts on lK)th side.s the Indus, and founded the^ Siitd^Samnta dy- 
nasty, from which the Jharejas are descended. There is every probability that Sambus, 
of Samba ni^ari {Minagara^^ the opponent of Alexander, was a descendant of Santba* son 
of Crishna. The Jhare)«a chronicles, in ignorance of the origin of this tit«lat.app«tkt|o”» 
say that their “ancestors came from Sham, or Syria.” 

S Tidi Tud, Tudoo, are the various mo*des of pronouncing Yadu in the Bkakhm^ ^ 
diSteeVs of the west, khe rocket of the Yadu,’ '^woald ifnply the knowledge oi 

gunpowder at a very remote period. 
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#as) €m n pilgrimage } the goddess heard his vow^ ; she ^woke 
him froift flits sleep, and promised whatever he desired* ♦Give me land that 
t inbabiV the youth ; ‘ Rule in these hills,' replied the goddess, 

and disapfwared;: When Jud-bhan awoke, aiid was yet pondering on the 
vision of the night, a confused noise assailed him ; and looking out, he dis- 
covered that the prince of the country had Just died withoul^ue, and they 
were disputing who should succeed him. The prime minister said, *he 
dreamed that a descendant of Crishna Had arrived at Behera^* and proposed 
to seek him out ai)d invest hirft as their prince. All assented, and Jud-bhan was 
elected king. He became a great prince, had a numerous progeny, and the place 
of their abode was henceforth styled JudoO‘Ca-dang^ * the mountains of Judoo.' 

“ Priihtvi-bahu (‘ the arm of the earth^) son of Naba, prince of Marustb^Ii, 
inherited the insignia of Sri-Crishna with the regal umbrella {ch?ietri) made 
by Viswacarma. lie had a son Bahuhal^ (‘strong arm,') who espoused Camla- 
vati, daughter of Vijya Sing, Prince of Malwa, who gave in dower {daeja)\ one 
thousand horses of Khorasan, one hundred elephants, pearls, gems, and gofef 
innumerable, and five hundred handmaids, with chariots and bedsteads of 
gold. The Puar (Pramar) Camlavati became the chief queen and bore her 
lord one son. 

“ Bahu^ killed by a fall from his horse ; he left one son, 

SoohaAu, who was poisoned by his wife, a daughter of Mund Raja Chohan 
of Ajmere ; he left a son, 


* The precise knowledge of the topography of these regions, displayed in the Bhatli 
annals, is the most satisfactory proof of their authenticity. In the present day, it would 
be in vain to ask any native of Jes§ulmer the position of the “hill of Jud,” or the site of 
Behera ; and but for the valuable translation of Baber’s Memoirs, by Mr. Erskine, we should 
have been unable to adduce the following testimony. Baber crossed the Indus on the 17th 
February 1519, and on the 19th, between that river and one of its great towns, the Behat, 
he reached the very tract where the descendant of Crishna established himself twenty-five 
centuries before. Baber says, ^*Seven ko^ from Behrch to the north there is a hill. This 
bill in the Zefer Nameh (History of Timoor), and other books, is called the Hill of Jud. 
At first I was ignorant of the origin of its name, but afterwards discovered that in this hill 
there were two races of men descended of the same father. One tribe is called Jud, the other 
Jenjuheh. From old times they have been the rulers and lords of the inhabitants of this hill, 
and of the Ils and Uluses (political divisions) between Nilab and Behreh. Their power is 
exerted in a friendly and brotherly way. They cannot take from them whatever they please. 
They take as their share a portion that has been fixed from very remote times. The Jud 
is. divided into various branches or families, as well as the Jenjuheh. The chief man amongst.^ 
them gets the name of Rae.” — Erskine* s Baber p, 254. 

Here is a decided confirmation that this Hindu colony preserved all their original manners 
and customs even to Baber’s day. The tribe of Jenjuhehs, beydnd a doubt, is the tribe of 
Johya, so celebrated in the region skirting the Sutlej, and which will be noticed hereafter. 

I presented a small work entirely relating to their history, to the Royal Asiatic Society. As 
Ba^r says they are of the same family as the Juds, they are probably the descendants of 
Jinj, the brotWer of Bhatti, who changed the family patronymic fronwjadoo or Judoo to Qhatti ; 
and thus it apjSears, that when the elder branch was driven from G.ujni, they retreated amongst 
their relations of the hills of Jud. Baber was quite enamoured with the beauty 6f the JuU 
which, yritk its lake and valleys, he describes^s a miniature Cashmere— P. 255. 

t The, P^ramai’S vfere formerly the most powerful potenta|.cs of Central 
and Mdsteads of gold, were always a part of tne daeja or dower of Hindu 
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who reigned twelve years. He was married to 
daughter of Ber Sing, prince of Malwa. Having, when pregnant, dreamed 
that she was delivered of a white elephant, the astrologers, who interpreted 
this as an indication of greatness, desired he might be named .•* as he 
approached manhood, the coco-nut came from Jud-bhan, prince of Poorubd^s 
(the eastern), tnd was accepted. At the same time tidings arrived that from 
the shores of the ocean, the barbarians {Mletcha\ who had formerly attacked 
Soohahu^\ were again advancing, having Ferid Shah of Khorasan at the head 
of four lakhs of horse, from whom the peopfe fled in dismay. The Raja 
sent scouts to obtain accurate intelligence, and marched to Harreou to meet 


* Ahulfaxl mentions Joga as prince of Gasmien and Cashmere, who w'as slain by Ogiiz 
Khftn, the Patriarch of the Talar tribes. 

+ In this early portion of the annals there is a singular mixture of historical facts, and 
it appears that the Yadu tribes confound their connections with the Syrian and Bactrian 
Gieeks, and with the first Mooslem conquerors. Inq^erfect as is this notice of Soobahu, hia 
son Rijh, and grandson Guj, who were thus assailed by Ferid of Khorasan (Bactria), and his 
auxiliary, the king of Room (Syria), we have a powerful allusion to Antiochus the Great, 
who, two hundred and four years before Christ, invaded Bactria and India. Amongst the 
few facts left of this expedition is his treaty with Sophagasenus, the Indian monarch, in which 
the Syrian king stipulated for a tribute in elephants. There are, even in this medley of in- 
cidents, grounds for imagining that Sophagasenus is the Vadu prince of Gujni. Whether, 
out of Soobahu and Guj, the Greeks manufactured their Sophagasenus, or whether princ^ 
Guj could have been entitled Soobhagh-sen, in compliment to his mother, Soobhagh-Soondri, 
of Malwa, must be left for the speculative to decide. It is not unlikely that the nature of 
the tribute, said to have been elephants, which the Indian agreed to furnish to the Greek 
prince, may have originated with the name of which means * elephant.' 

There is at the same time much that refers to the early progress of Islam in these regions 
of central Asia. Price, in his excellent history, extracting from the Kholatmit-til-Akbai\ says 
“Hejattge was entrusted with the government of Khorasan, and Ctbaidoolah with Seistan, who 
had orders from Hejauge, bis superior, to invade Caubul, whose prince was Reteil or Retpeil, 
whom the Author supposes either a Tatar or Hindu prince. Artfully retiring, he drew the 
Mahomedan army into the defiles, and blocking up the rear, cut off their retreat, and Obaidoobh 
was compelled to purchase his liberation by the payment of seven hundred thousand dirhems.” 

This was the seventy-eightli year of the Hegira, or A. I). 697. Conjoined to what follows, 
it appears to have reference to Rijh, father of Guj. Again, 

“Obaidoollah and Abdoorehman invaded .Seistan with forty thousand men. The prince 
of Caubul tried the same manoeuvre, but w'as outwitted by the Mahomedan, who conquered, 
a great part of Caubul and acquired great booty, with which he returned to Seistan, to the 
great displeasure of Hejauge ; and Abdoorehman entered into a confederacy with Retpeil 
to attack Hejauge, and absolve Caubul from tribute. Moghairah was the successor of Abdoo- 
rehman in Khorasan, while his father, Mohilel, was employed beyond the Jehoon, but died 
at Meru of a burning diarrhoea, bequeathing his government to Yezzid.” 

This account of Moghairah’s (the governor of Khorasan) death, while carrying on war 
against the Hindu Retpeil of Caubul, has much analogy to the sudden death of Mamniizy the 

foe of Rijh of Zabulisthan. One thing is now proved, that princes of the Hindu faith ruled 

over all these regions in the first ages of Islamism, and made frequent attcnvpts, for centuries 
itfler, to reconquer them. tOf this fact, Baber gives us a most striking instance in his description 
of Gujni, or, as he writes, Ghazni, He .says, “I have .seen in another histor^y, that when the 
Rai of Hind besieged '.Subaktegin in Gujni, .Subaktegin ordered dead flesh and other impuri- 
ties to l'>e thrown into the fount.ain, when there in.stanlly arose a tempest and hurricane, with 
rain and snow, and by his device he drove away the enemy.” Baber adds, I made then 
inquiry in Ghazni for this well, but nobody could give me the slightest inform^iwn regarding 
it,” p. 150. Doubtless, when Baber conquered India, and became better acquainted with the 
Hindu warriors, he would have got to jibe bottom of this anecdote, and nave seep that the 

succesjs .of the ruse of Subaktegin aro.se out of the religion of his foes, who could not use 

#ater thus contaminated by the flesh of the sacred kin^. The celebrated Balabhi was reduced 
by the same Stratagem. 
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him ; while the foe encamped two coss from Koonjsheher.* A battle ensued, 
in which the invader was defeated with the loss of thirty thousand men, and 
four thousand on the part of the Hindus. But the foeman rallied, and Raja 
Rjjh,' who again encountered him, was wounded and died just as prince Guj 
returned with Hansavati, his bride, daughter of Jud-bhan of the east. In two 
battles the king of Khorasan was vanquished, when he obtained an auxiliary 
in the king of Room (Romupati\ to establish the Koran and the law of the 
prophet in infidel lands. While the armies of the Asiiras were thus preparing 
their strength, Rajg Guj callecf a council of ministers. There being no strong- 
hold of importance, and it being impossible to stand against numbers, it was 
determined to erect a fortress amidst the mountains of the north. Having 
summoned his friends to his aid, he sought council of the guardian goddess 
of his race ; who foretold that the power of the Hindus was to cease, but 
commanded him to erect a fort and call it Gitjni. While it was approaching com- 
pletion, news came that the kings of Room and Khorasan were near at hand : 

Roomi-paty Khorasan-paty hae^ gaiy pakhuvy paiy 
Chinia terra^ chith legi ; sootia Jud-pat Rae. \ 

“The stick wounded the drum of the Jadoo prince ; the army was formed, 
gifts were distributed, and the astrologers were commanded to assign such a 
moment formarching as might secure the victory. 

“Thursday (Vrishpatwar) the 13th of Magh, the enlightened half of the 
moon, when one ghurri of the day had fled, was the auspicious hour ; and the 
drum of departure sounded. That day he marched eight coss, and encamped 
at Doolapur. The combined kings advanced, but in the night the Shah of 
Khorasan died of indigestion. When it was reported to the king of Room 
(Shah Secunder Roomi) that Shah Mamraiz was dead, he became alarmed 
and said, ‘ while we mortals have grand schemes in hand, he above has other 
views for us. Still his army advanced like waves of the ocean ; caparisons 
and chains clank on the backs of elephants, while instruments of war resound 
through the host. Elephants move like walking mountains ; the sky is Black 
with clouds of dust ; bright helms reflect the rays of the sun. Four coss 
(eight miles)^ separated the hostile armies. Raja Guj and his chieftains per- 
formed their ablutions, and keeping the JoginisX in their i-car, advanced to the 
combat. Each host rushed on like famished tigers ; the earth trembled ; the 

^ Neither of these towns appears in any map. “ There is a Koonj Reshak in Khorasan, 
and a PenjUpg in Balk.”'— W. OustUy's Ebn Haukaly p, 2rj-22S> 

t “ The king of Room and the king of Khorasan, with horse (hae) elephants (gai or guj) 
caparisons and foot-soldiers f'/o# or [are at hand] Beware, let it enter your 

niind, oh Rae, Lord of the J udoos !” 

% The unclean spirits of Rajpoot martial mythology, who feed on the slain. 
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heavens were overcast ; nor vras aught visible in the gloom but the radiant helm. 
War-bells resound ; horses neigh ; masses of men advance on each otber^ like 
the dark rolling clouds of Bhadoon. Hissing speeds the feathered dait ; the 
lion-roar of the warriors is re-echoed ; the edge of the sword deluges the ground 
with blood ^ on both sides the blows resound on the crackling bones. Here 
was Jad-Rae* there the Khans and Ameers, as if Time had encountered his 
fellow. Mighty warriors strew the earth ; heroes fall in the cause of their lords. 
The army of the Shah fled ; be left twenty-five thousand souls entangled in 
the net of destruction ; he abandoned elephafits and hojrses, and even his 
throne. Seven thousand Hindus lay dead on the field. The drum of victory 
resounded, and the Jadoon returned triumphant to his capital. 

“ On Sunday, the 3rd of Bysak, the spring season ( Vasant\ the Rohini 
Nakhatra, and Samvat Dherma-raja ( Yudishtkira) 3008,* seated on the throne 
of Gujni, he maintained the Jadoon race. With this victory his power became 
firm : he conquered all the countries to the west, and sent an ambassador to 
Cashmere to call its prince Kandrupkelf to his presence. But *the prince 
refused the summons : he said the world would scoff at him if he attended the 
stirrup of another without being first worsted in fight. Raja Guj invaded Cash- 
mere, and married the daughter of its prince, by whom he had a son, called 
Salbahan. 

‘When this child had attained the age of twelve, tidings of another invasion 
came from Khorasan. Raja Guj shut himself up for three entire days in the 
temple of Culadevi ; J on the fourth day the goddess appeared and revealed 
to him his destiny : that Gujni would pass from his hands, but that his poster- 
ity would re-inberit it, not as Hindus but as Mooslems ; and directed him to 
send his son Salbahan amongst the Hindus of the east, there to erect a city to 
be named after him. She said that he would have fifteen sons, whose issue 
would multiply ; ‘that he (Raja Guj) would fall in the defence of Gujni, but 
would gain a glorious reward hereafter.’ 

“ Having heard his fate revealed, Raja Guj conveyed his family and kin, 
and'VSin pretence of a pilgrimage to Jwala-mookhi,§ he caused them to depart 
with the prince Salbahan, for the east. 

“Soon after the fo <3 approached within five coss of Gujni.^ Leaving there- 
in his unole Seydeo , for its defence, Raja Guj marched to meet bim. The 
king of Khorasan divided his army into five divisions ; the Raja formed his into 
three : a desperate conflict ensued, in which both the king and the Raja were 

* This date t$ circumstantial, and might be fixed or disproved by calcukitiokl ; if 
heterogeneous tniKture of such widely separated incidents as >those in 
Itfahomedan History did not d^ter us from the attempt. , 
t No such name appears in Wilson's Rai Taringinu 
$ Tutelary goddew^ or ‘‘of lace 

I This volcsno is a well-knowh^place of 'pilgHmage in the KewaluU mouiitaiAS. 
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slfiin. The battle la^ed five puhnrs^^ and a hundred thousand Meers and thirty- 
thousartd Hindus strewed the field. The king’s son invested Gujni ; for thirty 
days it was defended by Seydeo, when he performed, the and nine 

thousand valiant men gave up their lives. 

** When tidings of this fatal event were conveyed to Salbahan, for twelve 
days the ground became his bed.J Heat length reached the Punjab, where 
he fixed on a spot with abundance of water, and having collected his 
clansmen around him, he laid the foundation of a city which he named after 
himself, Salbahanp^r. The surrounding Bhomias attended, and acknowledged 
his supremacy. Seventy-two years of the era of Vicrama had elapsed when 
Salbahanpur was founded on\Sunday, the 8th of che month of Bhadoon.§ 

Salbahan conquered the whole region of the Punjab. He had fifteen 
sons, who all became Rajas : Balund, Rasaloo, Dhurmungud, Vacha, 

Roopa, Sundur, Lekh, Juskiirn, Naima, Maut, Neepak, Gangeou, Jugeou; 
all of whom, by the strength of their own arms, established themselves in 
independerK:e. 

**The coco-nut from Raja Jeipal Tuar was sent from Delhi, and accepted|I. 
Balund proceeded to Delhi, whose prince advanced to meet him. On his 
return with his bride, Salbahan determined to redeem Gujni from the foe 
and avenge his father’s death. He crossed the Attock to encounter Jellal, 
who advanced at the head of twem*y thousand men. Crowned with victory, 
he regained possession of Gujni, where he left Balund, and returned to his 
capital in the Punjab : he soon after died, having ruled thirty-three years 
and nine months. 

“ Balund succeeded. His brothers had now established themselves in 
all the mountainous tracts of the Punjab. But the Toorks^ began rapidly 

* A puhar is one-fourth of the day. 

t For a description of this rile, see Vol I. reference list, 

X In conformity with the Hindu ordinances of matiniy or mourning, 

. 5 Here is another circumstantial date, .S. 72, or A. D. 16, for the foundation of Salbahana 

»n the Punjab, by the fugitive Yadu prince from Gujni. Of its exact position we have no means 
Of judging, but it could not have been remote from Lahore. It may be deemed a fortunate 
coincidence that I should discover that ancient inscription (Vol. I. reference list) of this capital, 
slylcd Salpoor^ governed by a Gete or Jit in the fourth century ; which suggested the idea 
(which many facts tend to prove), whether these Yadus (whose illegitimate issue, as will appear 
in the sequel, are called Juts) may not be the Yuti or Getes from central Asia. The coincidence 
or the date of Satbahan-Yadu wjth that of the Saca Salivahan, the Talc, will not fail to strike 
the enquirer into Hindu antiquities: and it is not the least curious circumstance, that these 
‘Uuis, or Yuti, displaced the Tnkshac, or Tak, from this region, as will appear immediately, 
n jurther corroboration, see notes 2 and 4, reference list, 
il At every page of these annals, it is evident that they have been transcribed by some 
who has junil)led Ujgelher events of ancient and modern date. The prince of 
clhi might ha\ie Ijcen Jeij3al, but if we are to place any faith in the chronology of the Tuar 
of this family could be synchronous with the Yadu Salbahan. I am inclined 
jv lhat the emigration of Salbahan’s ancestoss from Gujni was at much later period 
^ ^ sHalLftoUe as we proceed. 

in the dialects which the Hindus appl^ to the races from central Asia, 
Turthketoi tU /baranas. - ' - ^ / 

28 
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to increase, and to subjugate all beneath their sway, and the lands arour^d 
Gujni were again in their power. Balund had no minister, but superintend- 
ed in person all the details of bis government. He bad seven sons : Bhatti, 
Bhupati, Kullur, Jinj,* * * § Surmor, Bhynsrecha, Mangreo, The second son 
Bhupati {i.e, lord of the earth) had a son, Chakito, from whom is descended 
the Chdy\\,o\Chagttai) tribe.t 

“ Chakito had eight sons, Deosi, Bharoo, Khemkban, Nahur, Jeipal,^ 
Dharsi, Beejli-Khan, Shah Summund. 

“ Balund, who resided at Salbahanpur, Ifft Gujni tp the charge of his 
grandson Chakito ; and as the power of the barbarian {mletcha) increased, 
he not only entertained troops of that race, but all his nobles were of the 
same body. They offered, if he would quit the religion of ins fathers, to 
make him master of Balich Bokhara, where dwelt the Oosbek race, whose 
king had no offspring but one daughter. Chakito married her, and became 
king of Balich Bokhara, and lord of twenty-eight thousand horse. Between 
Balich and Bokhara runs a mighty river, and Chakito was king of all from 
the gate of Balichshan to the face of Hindusthan ; and from him is descended 
the tribe of Chakito Moguls.g 

“ Kullur, third son of Balund, had eight sons, whose descendants are 
designated Kullur.|| Their names were, Seodas, Ramdas, Asso, Kistna, Samoh, 
Gango, Jesso, Bhago ; almost all of whom became Moosulmans. They are a 
numerous race, inhabiting the mountainous countries west of the river,11 and 
notorious robbers. 


* Doubtless the Jincestor of the Johha race, termed tlic Jenjuhch by Baber, and who 
dwelt with the Juds in the hills of Jud, the Juddoo-ca-dang of the Bhatti MSS. 

t However curious this assertion, of the Chapjitais being descended from the Yadus, it 
ought not to surprise us : I repeat, that all these tribes, whether termed Indo-Scythic or Tatar, 
prior to Islamism, professed a faith which rriiy ])e termed Hinduism, 

t As it is evident the period has reference to the very first years of Islamism, and it is stated 
that the sons of Guj weie to be ])rosclytes, it is by no means improbable that this is Jeypal, 
the infidel prince of Khwarezm. — Sec Price’s Mahomedan History. 

§ This is a most important admission of the proselytism of the ancient Indo-Scythic Yndu 
princes to the faith of Islam, though there can be no reasonable doubt of it, Temugin, better 
known by his Jungeez, the father of Chagitai, according to the Mahomedan 

historians, is tremed an infidel, and so was Tacash^ the father of Mahomed of Khwarezm ; the 
one was of the Getic or Yuti race ; the other, as his name discloses, of the Tak or Takshar, 
the two grand races of' central Asia. — The insertion of this pedigree in this place completely 
vitiates chronology : yet for what purjxjse it could have been interpolated, »if not founded on 
some fact, we cannot sur\jiise. 

11 We can, by means of the valuable translation of the Commentaries of^ Baber, trace many 
of these tribes. 

IT It has already been stated, that the fifteen brothers of Balund established themselves 

in the mountainous parts of the Punjab, and that his sons inherited those West of the Indus, 
or Damaun. The Afghan tribes, whose supposed genealogy from the Jews^lias excited so 
much curiosity, and who now inhabit the regions conquered by the sons of Salbahan, 
possibly Yadus, who, on conversion, tq give more eclat to their antiquity, converted . Yadu 
into Yahudiy or Jew, and added the rest of the story from the That grand division 

of Afghans called the Euzofzyt^ or ‘Sons of Joseph,’ whose orf^nal was CaubuJ and 

Guzni, yet retain the name of Jadoon (vulgar of Yachi), as one o'itheir prmcTpal subdivisions 
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Jinj, the fourth son, had seven sons ; Champo, Gokul, Mehraj, Hunsa, 
Bhadon, Rasso, Juggo, all whose issue' bore the name of Jinj ; * and in like 
manner did the other sons become the patriarchs of tribes. 

Bhatti succeeded his father Balund. He conquered fourteen princes, and 
added their fortunes to his own. Among his effects, he reckoned twenty-four 
thousand mulest laden with treasure ; sixty thousand horse, and innumerable 
foot. As soon as he mounted the gadi^ he assembled all his forces at Lahore 
preparatory to the teeka-dourX destined against Bheerbhan Bhagel, lord of Kenek- 
pur. Bheerbhan fj^ll in the Battle which ensued, at the head of forty thousand 
men, 

Bhatti had two sons, Mungul Rao and Musoor Rao. With Bhatti, the 
patronymic was changed, and the tribe thenceforth was distinguished by his 
name, 

“Mungul Rao succeeded, but his fortune was not equal to that of his fathers. 
Dhoondi, king of Giizni, with a [mighty force, invaded Lahore ; § nor did 
Mungul Rao oppose him, but with his eldest son fled into the wilds on the banks 
of the river. The foe then invested Salbahanpur, where resided the family of 
the Raja ; but Musoor Rao escaped and fled to the Lakhi Jungle.|| There 
being only a cultivating peasantry in this tract, he overcame them, and became 
master of the country. Musoor Rao had two sons, Al)he Rao and Sarun Rao. 
The elder, Abhe Rao, brought the whole Lakhi Jungle under his control, and 
his issue, which multiplied, became famous as the Abhoria Bhattis. Sarun 
quarrelled with and separated from his brother, and his issue descended to the 
rank of cultivators, and are well known as the Sarun Juts.U 


and they still occupy a position in the hilly region cast of the Indus, conquered by the sons 
of Balund. It would be a curit>us fact could we pTove the Afghans not Yahudis but Yadit. 

* Doubtless the junction of Jinj with that of Johya, another numerous tribe, formed the 
Jenjuheh of Baber ; the Johyas of the Tihatti annals, now known only by name, but whose 
history forms a volume. The sons of Jinj have left numerous traces — ^Jenjian on the Garah ; 
Jinjinialii in the desert, &c. 

t Even the menti«)n of an animal unknown in the desert of India, evinces the ancient 
source whence these annals are compiled. Had the Yadu colony at this period obtained a 
footing in the desert, south of the Sutlej, the computation would have been by camel-loads, 
not by niuUi, 

t Sec Vul, I. reference list, for an account of this military foray, 

§ This would almost imply that Lahore and Salbahan were one and the same place, but 
from what follov^, the intervening distance could not have been great between the two cities. 
There is a Sangala, south of Lahore, near the alters of Alexander, aivl a Saikote in our modern 
*naps. Salbahan^ Salbahanpur, or simply Salpoora, may have been erected on the ruins of 
Kfimpilanagari. We may hope that researches in that yet untouched region, the Punjab, will 
afford much to the elucidation of ancient history. 

II The Lakhi Jungle is well known in India for its once celebrated breed of horses, extinct 
'within the la^ twenty years. 

IF Thus it is that the most extensive agricultural races spread all over India, called /a/j or 
have a tradition that they are descended from* the Yadu race, (qu. YtUi ?) and that their 
original countiy is Cindahar. Such was<stated to me as the osigin of the Jats of Biana and Bhurt- 
Why the descendants of Sarun assumed the name of Juts is not stated.. 
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“ Mungul Rao, the son of Hhatti, and who abandoned his kingdoml, had $ix 
sons ; Mujum Rao, KuHursi, Moolraj, Seoraj, Phool, Kewala. 

“When Mungul Rao fled from the king, bis children were secrete^ in the 
houses of his subjects. A Bhcmia named Satidas, of the tribe of Tak* .whose 
ancestors had been reduced from power and wealth by the ancestors of 
the Bbatti ffrince, determined to avenge himself, and informed the kipg , that 
some of the children were concealed in the bouse of a banker {sahoocar). The 
king sent Tak with a party of troops, and surrounded the house of Sridbar, 
who was carried before the king, who swore he \v«>uld put all^his family to death 
if he did not produce the young princes of Salbahana. The alarmed banker 
protested he had no children of the Raja's, for that the infants who enjoyed 
his protection were the offspring of a Bhoinia, who had fled, on the invasion, 
deeply in his debt. But the king ordered him to produce them ; he demanded 
the name of their village, sent for the Bhoniias belonging to it, and not only 
made the royal infants of Salbahana eat with them, but mairy their daughters. 
The banker had no alternative to save their lives but to consent ; they were 
brought forth in the peasant's garb, ate with the husbandmen {Jufs ), and were 
married to their daughters. Thus the offspring of Kullur-rai became the 
Kullorea Jats ; those of Moondraj and Seoraj, the Moonda and Seora Jats ; 
while the younger boys, Phool and Kewala, who were passed off as a barber 
(nar)^ and a potter (k/iomar\ fell into that^class. 

“ Mungul Rao, who found shelter in the wilds of the Garah, crossed that 
stream and subjugated a new territory. At this period, the tribe of Barahat 
inhabited the banks of the river ; beyond them were the Boota Rajpoots of 
Bootaban.t In Poogul dwelt the Pramara ;§ in Dhat the Soda (| race ; and 

® This incidental mention of the race of Tak, and of its being in parent consideration on 
the settlement of the Yadus in the Punjab, is very imjX)rtant. I have given a sketch of this 
tribe (Vol. I. reference list), but since I wrote it, I have discovered the capital of the Taky 
and on the very spot where I should have cxpectecl the site of Taxilay the capital of Taxiles, 
the friend of Alexander. In that sketch I hesitated not to say, that the nairve was not personal, 
but arose from his lx?ing the head of the Takshac ot Naga tril>e, which is confirmed It is to 
Baber, or rather to Ids translator, that I am indebted for this discovery. In describing the 
limits of Banu, Bal>er thus mentions it ; “ And on the west is Desht, which is also called 

Bazar and Tak to which the erudite translator adds, “ Tak is said long to have l>een the 
capital of Daman.” In Mr. Elphinstone’s n>ap. Bazar, which Baber makes identical v«ith Tak, 
is a few miles north of the city of Attoc. There is no question that both the river and city 
were named after the race of Tak or Takshac, the Nagas, Nagvansi or ‘ sftahe 'vln> 
spread over India. Indeed, I would assume that the name of Omphis which yfe>ung Taxiles bad 
on his fathers death, is Oj[>hiSy the Greek version of Tak, the ‘ serpent.’ The Taks appear to 
have been established in the same regiims at the earliest j^eriod. The Mafabharat describes 
the want between Janmejaya and the Takshacs, to revenge on their king the oeath of his father 
Parikhit, emperor of Indraprastha, or Delhi. * 

t The names of these Rajpoot races, several of which are now Wotted fmm the page of 
existence, prove the fidelity of the original manuscript. The Barahas are now M|dion»eda»s. 

X The Boota is amongst the extinct tribes. ^ . 

§ Poogul from the tnost remote times hjis been inhabited by the Pramar race. It is one o\ 
iht b/b-bToti Marvo-ea, the nine casiies oi the dcscrU , ^ , .. 

II The Sodas of Amerkote hav6 inhabited the desert frotm time 
probability the Sogdi of Alexander. See Vol. I. reference list. 
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the Lodra * Rajpoots in Lodorva. Hero Mungul Rao found security, and with 
the sanction of the Soda prince he fixed his future abode in the centre of the 
lands of the Lodra«, the Barahas, and the Sodas. On the death of Mungul Rao, 
he was succeeded by 

“ Mujum Rao, who escaped from Salbahanpur with his father. He was 
recognized by all the neighbouring princes, who sent the usual ptesents on his 
accession, and the Soda prince of Amerkote made an offer of his daughter in 
marriage, which was accepted, and the nuptials were solemnized at .Amerkote. 
He had three sons,,Kehur, Molblraj,t and Gogli. 

“ Kehur became renowned for his exploits. Hearing of a* caravan (kafild) 
of five hundred horses going from Aroref to Mooltan, he pursued them with a 
chosen band disguised as camel-merchants, and came up with his prey across 
the Punjnud,§ where he attacked and captured it, and returned to his abode. 
By such exploits he became known, and the coco-nut (narjil) was sent to 
Mujum Rao, and his two elder sons, by Allansi Deora, of Jhalore. The nuptials 
were celebrated with great splendour, and on their return, Kehur laid the 
foundation of a castle, which he named Tunnote in honour of Tunno-devi. Ere 
it was completed, Rao Mujum died. 

“ Kehur succeeded. On his accession, Tunnote was attacked by Jesrit, chief 
of the Barahas, II because it was erected on the bounds of his tribe ; but 
Moolraj defended it and the Barahas were compelled to retire. 

* Lodorva will be described hereafter. 

t Moolraj had three sons, Rajpal, Lohwa, and Choobar. The elder son had two sons, 
Rtnno and Geegoh ; the first of whom had five sons, Dhookur, Pohor, Bood, Koolro, Jeipal, 
all of whom had issue, and became heads of clans. The descendants of Geegoh bore the name of 
Khengar {qu, chiefs of Girnar ?) The annals of all these slates abound with similar minute 
genealogical details, which to the Rajpoots are of the highest importance in enabling them to 
trace the affinities of families, but which it is imperative to omit, as thev possess no interest for 
the European reader. I have extracted the names of the issue of Moolraj to shew this. The 
Khengars were famed in the peninsula of Saurashtra — nine of them ruled in Joonagur Girhar ; 
and but for this incidental relation, their origin must have ever remained concealed from tbe 
archaeologist, as the race has long been extinct. On some future day I hope to present a sketch 
of KhengaPs palace, on the sacred mount Girnar, to the public. 

t The remains of this once famous town, the ancient capital of the upper valley of the Indus, 
I had the happiness to discover by means of one of my parties, in i8ii. It is the of 
Abufazil, the capital of Raja Sehris, whose kingdom extended north to Cashmere, and south to 
the ocean ; and the Azour of D’Anvillc, who on the authority of Ebn Haukal, says, “ Azour of 
est presqtit comparabU a Multan pour la grandeur'' He adds, that Azizi places it 
parasanges de Mamora'' If Mansora is the ancient Bekhcr (capital of the Sogdi), we should 
read three instead of thirty, 

§ Punjnud is name which the Indus bears immediately below* the point "of confluence 
of the five (punfnadi). The mere mention of such terms as the Punjmid^ and the 

ancient Arore^ stamps these annals with authenticity, however they may be deformed by the 
interpolations and anachronisms of ignorant copyists. Of Arore, or the runjnud, excepting the 
regular casids^^x messengers, perhaps not an individual living in Jessulmer could now speak. 

11 This shews that the Baraha tribe was of the same faith with the Yadu Bhatti ; in fact 
“ the star of Islam ” did not shine in these regions fpr some time after, although Omar, in the 
first century, had . established a colony of the faithful at Bekher, afterwards Mansoora. The 
Barahls are mentibilied by Poitinger in his travels in Baloochfstan. 
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“OiiMungulwar (Tuesday), the full-moon of Magh, S, 787* (A.D. 731), 
the fortress of Tunnote was completed, and a temple erected to Tunno-Mata. 
Shortly after a treaty of peace was formed with the Barahas, which was conclud- 
ed by the nuptials of their chief with the daughter of Moolraj.” 

Having thus fairly fixed the Yadu Bhatti chieftain in the land of Maruca, it 
seems a propifer point at which to close this initiatory chapter with some observa- 
tions on the diversified history of this tribe, crowded into so small a compass ; 
thdugh the notes of explanation, subjoined as we proceeded, » will render fewer 
remarks requisite, since with their help the readef may draw |jis own conclusions 
as to the value of this portion of the Bhatti annals, which may be divided into 
four distinct epochs. 

1st. That of Heri, the ancestor of the Yadu race. 

2nd. Their expulsion, or the voluntary abandonment of India by his children, 
with their relations of the Hericula and Pandu races, for the countries west of 
the Indus : their settlements in Marusthali : the founding of Gujni, and combats 
with the kings of Room and Khorasan. 

3rd. Their expulsion from Zabulisthan, colonization of the Punjab, and crea- 
tion of the new capital of Salbahanpur. 

4th Their expulsion from the Punjab, and settlement in Mer, the rocky 
oasis of Maroo, to the erection of Tunnote. 

It is the more unnecessary to enter ink) greater details on these outlines of 
the early Yadu history, since the subject has been in part treated elsewhere.! A 
multiplicity of scattered facts and geographical distinctions, fully warrants our 
assent to the general truth of these records, which prove that the Yadu race had 
dominion in central Asia, and were again, as Islamism advanced, repelled upon 
India. The obscure legend of their encounters with the aUied Syrian and 
Bactrian kings would have seemed altogether illusory, did not evidence exist that 
Antiochus the Great was slain in these very regions by an Indo-Scythian prince, 
called by the Greek writers Sophagasenas ; a name in all probability compounded 
from Soobahu and his grandson Guj (who might have used the common affix of 
sena)j the Yadu princes of Gujni, who are both stated to have had conflicts with 
the Bactrian (Khorasan) kings. 

Seestan (the region of cold, ^see') and both sides of the valley, were occupied 

* There are but six descents given from Salbahan, the leader of the^Yadu colony from 
Zabulisthan into the Punjab, and Kehur, the founder of their first settlement in the desert of 
India. The period of the first is S. 72, of the other S. 787. Elither names are wanting, or 
the period of Salbahan is erroneous. Kehur^s period, viz. S. 787, appears a landmark, and is 
borne out by numerous subsequent most valuable synchronisms.’ Were to admit one 
hundred years to have elapsed between Salbahan and Kehur, it would make the period of 
expulsion from Zabulisthan about S. 687, yhich is just about the era of Mahomed. 

i Sec “Essay on the Hindu and Theban Hercules,” Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. Hi. 
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in the earliest periods by another branch of the Yadus ; for the Sind-Samma 
dynasty was descended from Samba (which like Yadu became a patronymic) — of 
which the Greeks made Samdus-- and one of whose descendants opposed 
Alexander in his progress down the Indus. The capital of this dynasty was 
Samma- ca-kote^ or Samanagari, yet existing on the lower Indus, and which was 
corrupted into Minagara by the Greeks. • 

It is an interesting hypothesis, that would make the Chagitais descendants 
of the Yadus.* In like manner, Bappa, the ancestor of the Ranas of Mewar, 
abandoned centraljindia after*establishing his line in Cheetore, and retired to 
Khorasan. All this proves that Hinduism prevailed in these distant regions, 
and that the intercourse was unrestricted between Central Asia and India. We 
have undiscovered fields of inquiry in Transoxiana, and in the still more acces.si- 
ble region of the Punjab, where much exists to reward the archaeologist : Sal- 
bahanpur, Kampilnagari, Behera, the hill of Jud, perhaps Bucephalia,t the 
seven towns of Ooch, but, above all, the capital of Taxiles. Let us hope that, 
in this age of enterprize, these suggestions may be followed up : we can promise 
the adventurer a very different result from that which tempts the explorer of bar- 
barous Africa, for here he would penetrate into the first haunts of civilization, 
and might solve one of the great problems which still distract mankind. 


* Mr. Wilson discovered the name of Pandu in Ptolemy’s Geography of Sogdiaria ; and 
according to Ebn Haukal, the city of Herat is also railed Ileri. This adjoins Maru, or Murve, 
and to Marusthali the Pandu and Hcricula races retired on their exile from India. If ever these 
remote regions are searched for ancient inscriptions, we may yet ascend the ladder of Time. 
What was that Hamirt language, inscribed on the gate of Samarkand ? (Onscley, Ebn Haukal, 
see reference list.) The lamented death of that enterprizing traveller, Mr. Brown, when he was 
about visiting Transoxiana, leaves a fine field to the adventurous. The Buddhist colossal sculp- 
tures and caves at Bamian, with such inscriptions as they may contain, are of the highest impor- 
tance ; and I have little doubt, will be found of the .same cliaracler as tliose discovered in the 
cave temples of India, attributed to the Pandiis. 

t In a portion of the essay “On the Theban and Hindu Hercules,” which I suppres.sed as 
better suited to an intended dissertation “On the Sepulchral Monuments of the Rajpoots,” 
where I trace a close analogy between their customs and those of the Scythic and Scandinavian 
Warriors, my particular attention was drawn to that singular monument discovered by Elphin- 
stone, called the ^^Tope ManikyanlaP I had before (Trans. R. A. S. Vol. I. reference list) 
conjectured it to be one of the many mausoleums erected to Menander, but on observing the geo- 
graphy of St. Croix, in his *’Examen Critique des Historiens (f Alexandre^^ who places the city 
of Bucephalus on the very spot where the monument found by Mr. E. exists, I gave up Menan- 
der for Alexander’s horse, and this, long anterior to its reported excavation by the Chev. 
Ventura, for whose subsequent observations we impatiently wait. 



CHAPTER n. 

Rao Kehur^ cotemporary of the Caliph At Walid. — His offspring becomi heads of 
tribes, Ke%ur^ the first who extended his conquests to the plains,— * He is slain , — ■ 
Tunno succeeds, — He assails the Barakas and Langas. — Tunnofe invested by 
the prince of Mooltan^ who is defeated. — Rao Tunno espouses 'the daughter of 
the Boota chief — His progeny. — TSinno finds a concealed ti^easure. — Erects the 
castle of Beejnote. — Tunno dies, — Succeeded by Beeji Rae. — He assails the 
Bakara tribe^ who conspire with the Langas to attack the Bhatti prince - — 
Treacherous massacre of Beeji Rae and his kindred, — Deoraj saved by a Brah- 
min , — Tunnote taken. — Inhabitants put to the sword. — Deoraj joins his mother 
in Bootaban. — Erects Deora^iuil^ svhich is assailed by the Boota chief tvho is 
circumvented and put to death by Deoraj. — The Bhatti prince is visited by a fogi, 
whose disciple he becomes, — Title changed from Rao to Rawul. — Deoraj 
massacres the Langas^ who acknowledge his supremacy. — Account of the Langa 
tribe, — Deoraj conquers Ladorva^ capital of the Lodra Rajpoots, — Avenges an 
insult of the prince of Dhar. — Singular trait of patriotic devotion. — Assaults 
Dhar, — Returns to Lodorva. — Excavates lakes in Khadal. — Assassinated . — 
Succeeded by Rawul Moond^ who avenges his father^ s death. — His son Bachera 
espouses the daughter of Bullub- Sen, of Futtufi Anhulwarra. — Contemporaries 
of Mahmoud of Gujni. — Captures a caravan of horses. — The Pahoo Bhattis 
conquer Poogul from the Joky as. — Doosaj, son of Bachera, attacks the Kheech- 
ies,~Proceeds with his three brothers to the land of Kher, where they espouse 
the Gohilote chief's daughters, — Important synchronisms, — Bachera dies , — 
Doosaj succeeds. — Attcuked by the Soda prince Hamir, in whose reign the 
Caggar ceased to flow through the desert. — Traditional couplet, — Sonz of 
Doosaj. — The youngest, Lanja Beejirce, marries the daughter of Sidraj 
Solanki, king of Anhulwarra. — The other sons of Doosaj, fesul, and Beejirce, 
— Bhojdeo, son of Lanja Beejirce, becotnes lord of Lodorva on the death of 
Doosaj,— fesul conspires against his nephetv Bhojdeo. — Solicits aid from the 
Sultan of Ghor, whom he joins at Arore. — Swears allegiance to the Sultan, 
Obtains his aid in dispossess Bhojdeo. — I^odorva attacked and plundered. 
Bhojdeo slain.— fe^^ul becomes Rawal of the Bhattis. — Abanilons Lodorva as 
too exposed . — Discovers a site for a ne7v capital. — Prophetic inscription on the 
Brhnsir-coond, or fountain. — Pouftds fessulmer. — -fesul dies, and jis succeeded 
by Salhahan II, 

The dates of the varied events related in the preceding chapter be 
of doubtless accuracy, but we have at length arrived ow Hat terra 
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the Bhatti chronology. We may distrust thd' date, 3008 of Yudishthira’s era, 
for the victory obtained by the Jadoon prince of Gujni over the kings of Room 
and Khorasan as well as that of S. 72 assigned for the exode of Salbahan and 
his Yadtts from Zabulisthan, and their colonization of the Punjab ;t but their 
settlements in the desert, and the foundation of Tunnote, their first seat of 
power, in S. 787 (A.D. 731), are corroborated by incontrovertible lynchronisms 
in almost every subsequent reign of these annals, 

Kehur, a name highly respected in the history of the Bhatti race, and whosd 
exploit has been j^lready recctrded, must have been the contemporary of the 
celebrated Khalif Al Walid, the first whose arms extended to the plains of 
India, and one of whose earliest conquests and chief positions was Arore, the 
capital of Upper Sinde, 

KehurJ had five sons ; viz. Tun no, Ooti-rao, Chunnur, Kafrio, Thaem. 
All of them had offspring, § who became the heads of clans, retaining the 
patronymic. All were soldiers of fortune, and they conquered the lands of the 
Chunna Rajpoots ; || but the latter revenged themselves upon Kehur, whom 
they attacked and slew as he was hunting. 

Tunno succeeded. He laid waste the lands of the Barahas ,11 and those of the 
Langaha of Moolban. But Husein Shah advanced with the Langaha Pathans,** 
clothed in armour with iron helms, with the men of Doodi,tt of KheeCheJJ 


* The emperor Baber tells us, in his Commentaries, that the people of India apply the term 
Khorasan^ to all the regions west of the Indus. 

t Notwithstanding the lapse of eleven hundred years since the expulsion of the Bhattis from 
the Punjab, and in spite of the revolutions in laws, language, and religion, since the desCen* 
dants of Salbahan abandoned that region, yet, even to this day, there is abundant testimony in 
its geographical nomenclature that the Bhattis had dominion there. We have Pindi Bhattia-ca^ 
Bhatii^ca’chuki in the very position where we .should look for Saibahanpur. — See Elphinstone’s 
Map. 


X Although I omit the inverted commas indicative of translation, the reader is to understand 
that what follows is a free interpretation of the original chronicle. 

§ Ootbrao had five sons, Sorna, Sehesi, Jeeva, Chako, and Ujo ; their issue had the 
generic term of Ootirao^ It is thus their clans and tribes are multiplied ad infinitum^ and 
since the skill of the genealogist {bhat\ is required to keep them clear of incentuous marriages, 
®ven such uninteresting details have some value, as they stamp their annals with authenticity. 

II The tribe of Chunna is now extinct. 


, T These Indo-Scythic tribes were designated by the names of animals. The Barakas are 
the hogs ; the Noomrus^ the foxes ; Takshacs^ the snakes ; Aswas or Ast, the horses, &c. 

** These Langaha Pathans were proselytes from the Solanki Rajpoots, one of the four 
^guicula races. P«bably they inhabited the district of Lumghan, west of the Indus. It is 
curious and interesting to find that the Solanki goira-acharyay or ‘ ger^alogical creed,* claims 
^okote as their settl^nent. The use of f 


■ the word Pathan by no means precludes their being 


tt Baber, in his valuable Autobiography, gives us the names of all the tribes he met in his 
India, and this enumeration goes far to prove the authenticity of the early annals of 
c Bhattis. Balder does not mention the men of Doodi.*^ 

Itvtroduction of the name of this tribe here b highly important, and very interesting to 
p- ^ the Rajpoot bards, their early history. The bards of the Kheeche^ 

northern origin, and state that all Simsagur^ dne of the dp-abehs of the PunjiilH 
to them* 
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the Khokiir the Mogul, the Johya,t the Joodjt and Syed, ^!1 rtiounted on 
horses, to the number of ten thousand men, to attack the Jadoo. They reached 
the territory of the Barahas, who joined them, and there they encamped. Tunno 
collected his brethren around him, and prepared for defence. During four days 
they defended the castle ; and on the fifth the Rao ordered the gates to be 
thrown open, and with his son, Beeji Rae, sallied out sword in hand, and 
attacked the besiegers. The Barahas were the first to fly, and they were soon 
followed by the rest of the Asoors. The victors carried the spoils of the field 
into Tunnote. As soon as the armies of Mooitjfn and Lang^iha were driven off, 
the coco-nut came from Jeejoo, chief of the Bootas of Bootaban,^ and an alliance 
offensive and defensive was formed against the prince of Mooltan. 

Tunno had five sons, Beeji Rae, Makur, Jeytung, Allun, and Rakecho. The 
second son, Makur, had issue Maipah, who bad two sons, Mohola and Decao, 
the latter of whom excavated the lake known by his name. His issue became, 
carpenters {sootar\ and are to this day known as the ‘ Makur sootar/g 

The third son, Jeytung, had two sons, Ruttunsi and Chohir. The first 
repaired the ruined city of Beekumpiir.|| Chohir had two sons, Kola and 
Gir-raj, who founded the towns of Kolasir and Girajsir.|| 

The fourth son, Allun, had four sons, Deosi, Tirpal, Bhaoni, and Rakecho. 
The descendants of Deosi became Rebarris (who fear camels), and the issue of 
Rakecho became merchants (paniahs)^ and are now classed amongst the Oswal 
tribe.fl 


* The Khokur is most probably the Ghiker. Baber writes the name ‘Guker,’ a singular 
race, and decidedly Scythic in their habits even in his day. 

t Of the Joodis and Johyas we have already spoken as inhabiting the range called in the 
native annals Juddoo-ca-dang, and by Baber * the hill of Jud/ skirting the Behat. The position 
of Behera is laid down in that monument of genius and industry, the Memoir of Rennel (who 
calls it Bheera), in 32'’ N. and 72° 10' E. ; and by Elphinstone in 32® 10', 'but a whole degree 
further to the east, or 73'’ 15'. This city, so often mentioned in the Yadu-Bhatti annals as one 
of their intermediate places of repose, on their expulsion from India and migration to Central 
Asia, has its position minutely pointed out by the Emperor Baber (see reference list), who, in 
his attack on the hill tribes of Jits, Gcojurs, Gukers, .See. adjoining Cashmere, “expelled Hati 
Guker from Behreh, on the Behut River, near the cave-temples of “Gar-kotri at Bikrum,” of 
which the able annotator remarks, that as well as those of But Bamian, they were probably 
Buddhist. Baber (see reference list. ) also found the Jits masters of Sialkote, most likely the 
Salpur of the Inscription (Vol. I. reference list), conquered from a Jit prince in the twelfth 
century by the Patun prince, and presumed to be the Salbahanpur founded by the fugitive 
Yadu prince of Gujni. 

J Bootaban, probably from vanu, pronounced in the dialect bun^ the ‘wild’ or ‘foi:est’ of Boota. 

§ Iliegiiimatc children can never overcome this natural defect amt^ngst the Rajpoots. This 
we find among all classesr of arlizans in India, some of royal but spurious <lesccnt. 

II Thesis towns apd lakes are well known, but have been seized by Bikan^jr. 

% The Oswal is the richest and most numerous of the eighty-four mercantile tribes of India, 
and is^id to amount to one hundred thousand families. They are called ‘OswaP from their first 
settlement, the town Ossi, They are all of pure Rajpoot birth, of no single tribe, but chiefly Puars, 
iSolankis, and Bhattis. All profess the Jain tenets, and it is a curious fact, though little kpown, 
that the pontiffs of that faith must be selected from the youth of Ossi. The wealthy bankers and 
merchants of these regions scattered throughout India, are all known under one qehotnijwtionp 
Marwari, whicl^ i? ei^oneously suppossed to apply to the Jodhpur territory, whereat. In 
means belonging tb the desett. li is singiiliir that the wealth of India ^hbuld c^nitej^n . 

of comparative sterility ! 
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Tunno having, by the interposition of the goddess Beejasehni, discovered a 
hidden treasure, erected a fortress, which he named Beejnote ; and in this he 
placed a statue of the goddess, on the 1 3th, the enlightened part of the month 
Megsir^ the Rohini Nakshatra, S. 813 (A.D.7S7). He died after ruling eighty 
years. 

Beeji Rae succeeded in S. 870 (A.D. 814). He commenced hfs reign with 
the teeka-dour against his old enemies, the Barahas, whom he defeated and 
plundered. In S. 892, he had a son by the Boota queen, who was called 
Deoraj. The Barajias and Lfingahas once more united to attack the Bhatti . 
prince ) but they were defeated and put to flight. Finding that they could not 
succeed by open warfare, they had recourse to treachery. Having, under 
pretence of terminating this long feud, invited young Deoraj to marry the 
daughter of the Baraha chief, the Bhattis attended, when Beeji Bae and eight 
hundred of his kin and clan were massacred. Deoraj escaped to the house of the 
Purohit (of the Barahas, it is presumed), whither he was pursued. There being 
no hope of escape, the Brahmin threw the Brahminical thread round the neck 
of the young prince, and in order to convince his pursuers that they were 
deceived as to the object of their search, he sat down to eat with him from the 
same dish. Tunnote was invested and taken, and nearly every soul in it put 
to the sword, so that the very name of Bhatti was for a while extinct, 

Deoraj remained for a long time concealed in the territory of the Barahas ; 
but at length he ventured to Boola, his maternal abode, where he had the happi- 
ness to (ind his mother, who had escaped the massacre at Tunnote. She was 
rejoiced to behold her son’s face, and ‘Svaved the salt over his head,” then threw 
it into the water, exclainnng, “thus may your enemies melt away. ” Soon tired 
of a life of dependence, Deonaj asked for a single village, which was promised ; 
but the kin of the Boota chief alarmed him, and he recalled it, and limited his 
grant to such a quantity of land as he could encompass by the thongs cut from 
a single buffalo’s hide : and this, too, in the depth of the desert. For this expe- 
dient he was indebted to the architect Kekeya, who had constructed the castle 
ofBhutnair.^ Deoraj immediately commenced erecting a place of strength,. 

* The deception practised by the Bhatti chief to obtain land on which to erect a fortress is 
Hot unknown in other parts of India, and in more remote regions. Bhutnair owes its name to 
this expedient, froi^the division (bhatna) of the hide. The etymology of Calcutta is the same, 
should be written Khalcutta, from the cuttings of lire hide {khal'S. Byrsa, the castle of 
Carthage, originates from the same story. If there existed any affinity net ween the ancient Pali 
language of India Aid the Punic or Phoenician !'(as the names of its princes and their adjuncts, 
would indicate), and the letters B and Ch were as little dissimilar in Punic as iu Sanscrit, 
then Byna would become chursa, ‘bide or skin, ’ which might have originated the capital of 
the African Miuritania, as of the Indian Maruthan, Thus Marocco may be from Maru-ca^ of, 

^ beloingiog nlso pjrobably Jhe origin of the Murve of Iran. The term 

may likewise be corrupted from Maurf, an inhabitant of Maruca, while the Sehrae of our 
Midiah: oeserf .is the hrpthe^ .in pame and .p/pfCTsion *of the Sarocen of Arabia, from Sehra, a 
and U assault The Noinadic princes oF Mauri^nia might therefore be. the Pali 

or shepherd kings ol^ JdaruiltaHy tli.c great African desert. And who were these Philita or Palt ' 
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which he called after himself Deogurh, oi> Mornky^ Ihe {th^ 

month Magh (soodi), the Pookb Nakshatra, S. 909. . v,,. 

Soon as the Boota chief heard that his soiMn^law was erecting, not a dwell* 
ing, but a castle, he sent a force to raise it, Deoraj despatched hi» mother; with 
the keys to the assailants, and invited the leaders to receive the castle and his 
homage ; whdh the chief men, to the number of a hundred and twentyj; entering, 
they were inveigled, under pretence of consultation, ten at a time, c^nd each 
party put to death and their bodies thrown over the wall. Deprived of their lea- 
ders, the rest took to Sight. ^ 

Soon after, the prince was visited by bis patron, the jogr who had protected 
him amongst the Barahas, and who now gave him the title of This )ogi, 

who possessed the art of transmuting metals, lodged in the same house where 
Deora} found protection on the massacre of his father and kindred. One day, 
the holy man had gone abroad, leaving his jirghirkunta^ or‘tattered doublet,^ in 
which was the Rascoompa^ or ^elixir- vessel,’ a drop of which having fallen on 
the dagger of Deoraj and changed it to gold, he decamped with, both, 
and it was by the possession of this be was enabled to erect DeorawuL The 


kings of Barbary and Egypt I ilt is well known that the Berbers who inhabited Abyssinia and the 
south coast of the Red Sea, migrated to the northern coast, not only occupying it, as well as- 
Mount Atlas, but pushing their tribes far into the grand sehfa^ or desert. To those colonists, 
that coast owes its name of Barbary. From the days of Solomon and his conten>porary Sishac, 
an intimate communication sul)sistecl between the eastern coast of Africa and India ; and I 
have already hazarded the opinion, that we must look to this coast of /Ethiopia and Abyssinia 
for the Lanka of the Rameses (Rameswar) of India ; and from the former country the most 
skilful archoeologists assert that Egypt had her mythology, and more especially that mystery, the 
prominent feature of both systems — the Phallic rites, or worship of the lingam, Berber^ accord- 
ing to Bruce, means a shepherd, and as ber is a ship in the larigiiage of India, Berber is a 
shepherd in the most literal sense, and consequently the synonym of Pali, It has been asserted 
that this race colonized these coasts of Africa from India about the time of Amenopliis, and that 
they are the Yksos^ or ‘shepherd -kings,’ who suljjugated Egypt. On this account a com-parison 
of the ancient architectural remains of Abyssinia and ^Ethiopia with those of the ancient Hindus 
is most desirable. It is asserted, and with ap[>carancc of truth, that the architecture of the 
Pyramids is distinct from the Pharaonic, and that they are at once Astronon'iic and Phallic.^ 
In India, the symbolic pinnacle surmounting the temples of the sun-god are always pyramidal. It 
the forthcoming history of the Berbers should reveal the mystery of their first settlements in 
Abyssinia, a great object would be attained ; and if search were made in the old cave-ten>ple& 
of that coast, some remains of the characters they used might aid in tracing their anal<^y to 
the ancient Pali of the East : an idea suggested by an examination of the few diameters round 
In the grand desert inhabited by the Tuaricks, which have a certain resemblance to the Punic, 
and to the unknown characters attributed to the Indo-vScythic tribes of India, as on their coins 
and cave-temples. Wide asunder as are these regions, the mind that will strive to lessen the 
historical separation may one day be successful, when connection l>etwe^ Aethiopia (q« j 
from aditycf. and contracted ait, the Sun ?) and Surashtra, ‘the land of the Sun,’ or Syria of 
India, may become more tangible. Ferishta (vide Briggs’ Translation, vol. iv. see reference list) 
quoting original authorities, says, “the inhabitants of Selandip, or the islami of Ceylon, were 
accustomed to send vessels to the coast of Africa, to the Red Sea, and Persian Giflf, 
earliest ages, and Hindu pilgrims resorted to Mecca and Egypt for the putpdse of paying 
adoration to the idols. It is related also that this people trading from Ceylon 
to the true faith at so early a period as the first caliphs, ” all which confirms trie 01 early 
intercourse between Egypt and India. i ^ 

* Deora wul was one of the points jof hi; in Elphinstone’s mission to CabwL /Thi* 
to us the position of the Boota territory, and as astronomical data are givefi, ■ 
ro p'o-/ • '/r disprove the Bhatti chronology have ample means afforded. 
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jogi was IfrelNware of^he chief whom he now came to visit ; and he confirmed 
him in the possession of the stolen property, on one condition, that he should 
become his and disciple, and, as a token of submission and fidelity, adopt 
the external symbols of the jogi. Deoraj assented, and was invested with the 
jogi robe of ochre.* He placed the moodm'\ in his ear, the little horn round 
his neck, and the bandage (langota) about his loins ; and with th^gourd (cupra) 
in his band, he perambulated the dwellings of his kin, exclaiming, Aiuc / 
AIuc /X The gourd was filled with gold and pearls ; the title of Eao was aban- 
doned for that of fiawul ^*§ tHfe teeka was made on bis forehead ; and exacting 
a pledge that these rites of inauguration should be continued to the latest 
posterity, the Baba Ritta (for such was the jogi^s name) disappeared. 

Deoraj determined to wreak his revenge on the Barahas, and he enjoyed 
it even ‘‘to stripping the scarfs from the heads of their females.” On his 
return to Deoravvul, he prepared for an attack on Laiigaha, the heir of which 
was then on a marriage expedition at Aleepur. There, Deoraj attacked and 
slew a thousand of them, the rest henceforth acknowledged his supremacy. The 
Langahas were gallant Rajpoots. 

As the tribe of Langaha, or Langa, will from this period go hand in hand, 
in all the international wars of the Yadu-Bhattis, from their expulsion from 
the Punjab to their final settlement in the Indian desert, it is of some interest 
to trace its origin and destiny. It is idistinctly stated that, at this epoch, the 
Langas were Rajpoots ; and they are in fact a subdivision of the Solanki or 
Chalook race, one of the four Agjiicula ; and it is important to observe that 
in their gip/ra-a^/ia/ya^ or ‘genealogical creed, ^ they claim Lokote in the Punjab 
as their early location ; in all probability prior to their regeneration on Mount 
Aboo, when they adopted Brahminical principles. From the year S. 7S7 
(A. D. 731), when the castle of Tunnote was erected by the leader of the Bhatti 
colony, down to S. 1530 (A. D. 1474), a period of seven hundred and forty- 
three years, perpetual border-strife appears to have occurred between the Bhattis 
and Langas, which terminated in that singular combat, or duel, of tribe against 
tribe, during the reign cf Rawul Chachik, in the last.mentioned period. Short- 
ly after this, Baber conquered India, and Mooltan became a province of the 
empire, when the authority of tribes ceased. Ferishta, however, comes to our 
aid and gives'^ us an account of an entire dynasty of this tribe as kings of 
Mooltan. Th# ' first of this line of five kings began hfs reign , A. H. 847 

* Called geeioo ; garments coloured with this dye are worn by all classes * of 
mendicants. * 

t The mo(jtira is a round prickly seed worn by the ascetics as ear-rings. 

t The supreme Being } the universal and One God. 

S is itilJ the title of the prince oif lessulmer, as it once was that of the Mewar 

house. • 
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(A. D. 1443), or thirty years anterior to the death of Rawul Chachik. / The 
Mopslem historian (see Briggs' Ferishta, vol. iv, p. 388), says that when 
Khizer Khan Syud was emperor of Delhi, he sent Sbekh Yusooph a$ his Heute* 
nant to Mooltan, who gained the esteem of the surrounding princes ; amongst 
whom was Rae Sehra, head of the tribe of Langa, who came to con- 
gratulate him,*^ and to offer his services and a daughter in marriage. The offer 
was accepted ; constant communication was kept up between Seeve and 
Mooltan, till at length Rae Sehra disclosed the object of all this solicitude ; he 
threw aside the mask, confined the Shekh, sent him off to Delhi, and crowned 
himself king of Mooltan under the title of Kootiib-u-din. 

Ferishta calls Rae Sehra and his tribe of Langa, Afghans ; and Abulfazil 
says, the inhabitants of Seevee were of the Noomrie (fox) tribe, which is assured- 
ly one of the most numerous of the Jit or Gete race, though they have all, since 
their conversion, adopted the distinctive term of Baloch. The Bhatfi chronicle 
calls the Langas in one page Pathan^ and in another Rajpoot^ which are perfect- 
ly reconcileable, and by no means indicative that the Pathan or Afghan of that 
early period, or even in the time of Rae Sehra, was a Mahomedan. The title 
of Rae is sufficient proof that they were even then Hindus. Mr. Elphinstone 
scouts the idea of the descent of the Afghans from the Jews ; and not a trace of 
the Hebrew is found in the Pooshtoo, or language* of this tribe, although it has 
much affinity to the Zend and vSanskrit. ,^1 cannot refrain from repeating my 
conviction of the origin of the Afghans from the Vadu, converted into Yakudi^ 
or ‘Jew,* Whether these Yadus are or are not Yuiiy or Getes, remains to be 
proved. 

To the south of Deorawul dwelt the Lodra Rajpoots ; their capital was 
Lodorva, an immense city, having twelve gates. The family Purohit, having 
been offended, took sanctuary (st'nia) with Deoraj, and stimulated him to dis- 
possess his old masters of their territory. A marriage was proposed to Nirp- 
bhan, the chief of the Lodras, which being accepted, Deoraj, at the head of 
twelve hundred chosen horse, departed for Lodorva. The gates of the city were 
thrown open as the bridegroom approached ; but no sooner had he entered with 
his^soite, than swords were drawn, and Deoraj made himself master of Lodorva.* 
He married the cheifs daughter, left a garrison in Lodorva, and returned to 


* We are not told of what race (ni/a) was the Lodra Rajpoot ; in all jyrobability it was 
Pramarfr, or Puar, which at one time occupied- the wliole desert of India. Lodorva, as will he- 
seen became the capital of the Bhaitis, until the founding of their last and present capital 
Jessulmer : it boasts a high antiquity, though now a ruin, occupied. by a few families of shep- 
herds. Many towns throsughout the desert were formerly of celebrity, but arei^ow desolate, 
through the conjoined causes of perpetual warfare and the shifting sands. I obtained a ^pp®^ 
plate inscription of the tenth century from Lodorva, of the period of Beejiraj, iti the ornamental 
Jain* ehaiticter ; tilscf Sttrare Clay signets; given to pilgrims, bearing Jain symbe^s. AH these 
relics attest the prevailing teligion to have been Jain. 
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Oeo^awiil • Deoraj was now lord of fifty-six thousand horse, and a hundred 
thousand earn efsi* 

At this period a merchant of Deorawul, named Jiskurn, having gone to 
Dharanagari, was imprisoned by its prince, Brij-bhari Puar, and compelled to 
pay a ransom for his liberty. On his return to Deorawul, he showed the mark 
of the iron-collar to his sovereign, who, indignant at the dishoiftur put upon 
his subject swore he would not drink water until he had avenged the insult. 
But he had not calculated the distance between him and his foe ; in order, 
however, to redeepi his plccJ^e, a. Z?Aar of clay f^ar-ra-if /far) was constructed, 
on which he was about to wreak his vengeance, but there were Pramars in his 
army, who were at their post ready to defend their mock capital ; and 
as tlieir astonished prince advanced to destroy it, they exclaimed — 
Ja7t Puar thyan Dhar hyn 
Or Dhar thyan Puar 
Dhar hinna Puar nuhyn 
Or nuhyn Puar hinna Dhar, 
which may be thus translated ; 

“ Wherever there is a Puar, there is a Dhar ; and where there is a Dhar, 
there is a Puar. There is no Dhar without a Puar ; neither is there a Puar 
without a Dhar.”t Under their leaders, Tejsi and Sarung, they protected the 
mock Dhar, and were cut to pieces to ^he number of one hundred and twenty. 
Deoraj approved their valour, and provided for their children. Being thus 
released from his oath, he proceeded towards Dhar, reducing those who 
opposed his progress. Brij-bhan defended Dhar during five days, and fell 
with eight hundred of his men ; upon which Deoraj unfurled the flag of victory 
and returned to his late conquest, the city of Lodorva. 

Deoraj had two sons, Moond and Chedoo ; the last, by a wife of the Baraha 
tribe, had five sons, whose descendants where styled Cheda Rajpoots. Deoraj 
excavated several large lakes in the territory of Khadal (in which Deorawul is 
situated) ; one at Tunnote is called Tunno-sirr \ another, after himself, Deo- 
sin*. Having one day gone to hunt, slightly attended, he was attacked by an 
ambush of the Chunna Rajpoots, and slain with twenty-six of his attendants, 
after having reigned fifty-five years. His kin and clans shaved their locks and 
moustaches, excepting, t 

Moond, whp succeeded, and performed all the ceremonies during the twelve 
<iays. Halving made his ablutions with the water frqm sixty-eight different 


* A gross Exaggeration of the annalist, or a cypher iit each added by the copyist, 
t Dhar, 'or Dharanagari, was the most ancient capital of this tribe, the most 

or Pramaras, Vol. I. reference 

t There is no inte'n‘egnum in Rajwarra ; the king never dies. 
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wHs, in which were imniersed the leaves of one hundred and*, eight 
shrubs and trees, a female of spotless virtue waved the burning frankincense 
over his head. Before him was placed the punj-amrit^ consistin^^' ol curds, 
milk, butter, sugar, and honey ; likewise pearls, gems, the royal umbrella, 
the grass called dhoab^ various flowers, a looking-glass, a young virgin, a chariot, 
a flag or bahner, the vela flower, seven sorts of grain, two fish, a horse, a 
nukhunk (unknown), a bullock a shell, a lotus, a vessel of water, the tail of 
the wild ox {cJkaonr)^ a sword, a female calf, a litter, yellow clay, and prepared 
food. Then, seated on the lion's hide^ — (on wRich were painted the seven 
dwlpas or continents of Hindu cosmography, apparelled in the dress of the 
Jogi, and covered with ashes {bhuboot\ with the moodra in his ears), — the 
white chaonr (ox-tail) was waved over his head, and he was inaugurated on the 
gadi of Deoraj, while the Purohit and chiefs presented their offerings. The 
teeka-dour was against the assassins of his father, who had congregated for 
defence, eight hundred of \Yhom were put to death, Rawul Moond had one 
son, who was called Bachera, When about fourteen years of age the coco-nut 
came from Bullub-sen Solanki, Raja of Patun.* He forthwith proceeded to 
Patun, where he married the Solanki princess, and died not long after his 
father. 

Bachfera succeeded on Saturday the, 12th Sravart, S. 1035.! The same rites 
of installation were perfonned ; the kanfo.rra isplit-eared) Jogi was the first 
to put the regal tiluc on his forehead, and ‘his hand upon his back/ Rawul 
Bachera had five sons, Doosaj, Singh, Bappi Rao, Unkho, and Maall-Pusao ; 
all of whom had issue, forming clans. 

A merchant came to Lodorva with a caravan of horses, of which there was 
one of a race so superior, that a lakh of rupees was fixed as ^his price ; the 
breed belonged to a Pathan chief, west of the Indus. To obtain it, Doosaj 
and his son Unkho put themselves at the head of a band, crossed the Indus, 
slew Gazi Khan, the Pathan chief, and carried off his stud. 

Singh had a . son, Sacha- rae ; his son was Balia who had two sons, Ruttun 


* This affords a most important synch/hnisra, corroborative of the correctness of these annals. 
Raja BuUub-sen of Patun Anhulwarra) immediately followed Chamund Rae, who was dis- 
pos^sscd of the throne by Mahmoud of Ghizni, in the year A. D loxi, or S. 1067* Bulljijb* 
sen die 4 ^the y^r of his installation, and was succeeded by Doorlubh, who^ period has also 
been synchrooically fixed bv an inscription belonging to the Pramaras. — See Transactions of the 
Royal /tsijitic Society, see Vol. i. reference list. ^ ^ 

t This date^ S. 1035, is evidently an error of the copyist. Bachera nsarried BallMb-JWn’s 
daughfOr ib S. and he died in S. 1100 ; so that it should be either S. lOSS ^r 1 ^ 5 * 

It is important to clear this point as Raw^d Bachera was the opponent of MahmoMd^iPf 
in his invasion of. Xpdia^ H. 393* A. D. 1000, S. X056 or S. i666« thP’ 
liable to a variation years (ColebrookeX If we are right, a passage* trf 

has (Hiazled the transia^rs* should run thus u “Mahmoud directed his inarch t^aiuii 
and passii^ Mooltan, arrived Behera, a Bhatti 
and Briggs, y^l, 4 * * 
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andjug^;a ; they attacked the Purihar prince Juggernath of Mundore, and 
carried off five hundred camels : their descendants are styled Singrao Rajpoots. 

Bappi Rao had two sons, Pahoo and Mandun. Pahoo had likewise two, 
Beerum and Toolir, whose numerous issue were styled the Pahoo Rajpoots, 
The Pahoos issued from their abode of Beekumpoor, and conquered the lands 
of the Johyas, as far as Devi-jhal ; and having made Poogul* theif capital, they 
dug numerous well in the thul^ which still go by the name of the Pahoo wells. 
Near Kbatoh, in the Nagore district of Marvvar, there dwelt a warrior of 
the Kheechee tribe^ named JicMra, who often plundered even to the gates of 
Poogul, slaying many of the Jytung Bhattis. Doosaj prepared a kafila (‘caravan,') 
under pretence of making a pilgrimage to the Ganges, invaded unawares the 
Kheechee chiefs territory, and slew him, with nine hundred of his men. 

Doosaj, with his three brothers, went to the land of K her, where dwelt 
Pertap Sing, chief of the' Gohilotes,! whose daughters they espoused. ‘‘ In 
the land of Kher, the Jadoon showered gold, enriching it.” In the dacja 
(dower) with his daughter, the Gohilote gave fifteen Dewa-darries^ or ‘virgin 
lamp-holders'. Soon after, the Baloches made an inroad into the territory of 
Khadal \ a battle ensued, in which five hundred were killed, and the rest fled 
beyond the river. Bachera died, and was succeeded by 

Doosaj, in the month of Asar, S. iioo. Hamir, prince of the.SodaSjt made 
an incursion into his territories, which^he plundered. Doosaj, having unavail* 
ingly remonstrated, reminding him of ancient ties, he marched into Dhat, and 
gained a victory. Doosaj had two sons, Jesul and Beejiraj, and in his old age 
a third son, by a Ranawut princess of the house of Mewar, called Lanja 
Beejirae, who, when Doosaj died, was placed on the throne by the nobles and 
civil officers of the state. Previous to his elevation, he had espoused a daughter 
of Sidraj Jey Sing, Solanki. During the nuptial ceremonies, as the mother 
of the bride was marking the forehead of the bridegroom with the tiluk or 
'inauguration mark,’ she exclaimed, “ My son, do thou become the portal of 
the north — the barrier between us and the king, whose power is. becoming 
strong. ’^§ By the princess of PutUin he had a son, who was named Bhojdeo, 

* This was one of the points touclied at in Mi. Klphinstone’s journey, 
t The chief of the Gohi!ote.s is now settled at Bhaonuggur at the estuary of the Myhie ; 
where I visited h fill in 1823. The migration of the . family from Kherdhur occurred about a 
century aft«r that period, according to the documents in the Rao’s family. And. we have only 
to look at the opetling of the Annals of Marwar to see that from its colonization by the Rahtorfcs, 
the Gohil community of Kherdhur was finally extinguished. To the general historian the.se 
wiinute facts may be unimportant, but they cease to be so when they prove the character of 
Annals for fidelity. ^ 

t If this if fhie Hamira alluded to in the annals of Bikaner, in whose time the Caggar river 
ceased to^fidw In Iheie lands, we have another date assigned 10 a fact of great ptoiqal 
unportance. • . ^ 

I we Imre another synchronism. In thie Chatifra or history of the klUga 

w Anhulwafca Putt«n» the reign of Sidraj was foom S. 1156 to S. lioi, or A. D. 1094 to 11^45 ; 

3 ^ 
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dnd \^ho, by the death of his father when he attained the a-ge of 
became lord of Lodorva. The other sons of Doo^jj were at thts time advanced 
in manhood, JeSul being thirty-five, and Beejiraj thirty-two years of age. 

Some years before the death of Doosaj, Raedhuwal Puar, son (or descendant) 
ot Udyadlt of Dhar, *had three daughters, one of whom he betrothed to Jeypal 
(Ajipal) Sofanki, son of Sidraj another to Beejiraj Bhatti, and the third to 
the Rana of Cheetore. The Bhatti prince left Lodorva for Dhar at the head 
of seven hundred horse, and arrived at the same time with* the Seesddia and 
Solanki princes. On his return to Lodorva, he erected a temple to ShesHnga^ 
close to which he made a lake. By the Puar princess he had a son named 
Rahir, who had two sons, Netsi and Keksi. 

Bhojdeo had not long occupied the of Lodorva, when his uncle Jesiil 
* conspired against him ; but being always surrounded by a guard of five hundred 
Solanki Rajpoots, his person was unassailable. At this time, the prince of 
Puttun was often engaged with th# king's troops from Tatha. Jesul, in pursu- 
ance of his plan, determined to coalesce with the king, and cause an attack on 
Puttun (Anhulwarra), by wliich alone he could hope for the departure of the 
Solanki body-guard. Jesul, with his chief kin, escorted by two hundred horse, 
marched to the Puryjnud, where he saw the king of Ghor, who had just over- 
come the king *of Tatha,t and placed his own garrison there, and he accom- 


ihe point of time intermediate between invasion of Mahmoud of Ghizni and the final conquest 
of India by Shabudin, during which there were many irruptions into India by the lieuienants 
of the monarchs of Ghizni. There was one in the reign of Musood, in A. H. 492 (A. O. 
iP98)rf6ur years after the accession of Sidraj ; another in A. D. 1 120, in the reign of hyram 
Shiih, during which, according to Ferishta, the CJhaznevide general, Balin, rebelled and 
assailOT the Hindu Rajas from Nagore, where he established himself. In all probability this 
is the event alluded to by the queen of Puttun, »when she nominated the Bhatti prince as her 
champion. ■* 

* The mention of these simultaneous intermarriages in three of the principal Rajpoot 
monarchies of that day, znz, Dhar, Fhitlun, and ('heetore, is important, not only as establish- 
ing fresh syncronisms, but as disclosing the intercourse between the Bhattis and the more 
ancient princely families of India. The period of Udyadil Pramar has l>een established beyond 
cavil (see Trans. R. A. S. Vol. i, reference list) and that of Sidraj, likewise, whose son and 
iilCC^Ssor, .Ajipal, had but a short rei^n when he was deposed by Komarpal, whose dale is 
found from inscription. It is a singular fact, that all the Rajpoot dynasties of these 
regions were established about the same epoch, wV. Puttun by the Chauras, Clieetofe by the 
GeMotes, pelhi, refounded by the Tiiars, and the Bhatti principality by th^ descendant of Sal - 
bahan. This was in tbe mkldle of the eighth century of Vikramaditya, when the older Hindu 
Were broken’up. The admission of the Bhatti to intermarry with their ^ families 
prpv^’ohe of two. facts : either that they were considered Rajpoots, m^twithstanding their 
bcling inhabitants of the»regions beyond the Indus ; or, that the families mentioned', with which 
they jb^^^arri^ly were Indo-Scythic like themselves. 1 ^ . 

t AtVVprysfep we see, however meagre may l>e the outline, the correctness of this histon- 
qiytsketcrb it waa, according to Ferishta, in A. H, 555 A. D. 1159, or S. , 

prince of Ghor conquered Ghizni, and immediately after overran MooUan Sind 
Briggs, Vob L reference* list ; and doubtless it was on this occasion that ^e Bhatti prince 
swQfe.allegiance 6 ShahudiiH add obtained the force which drove his nephewjfrqoii Lodorva, 
whieh l^ihg sack^ by hjs auxiliaries, he' founded Jessulmer in S. .1212. 
discrepancy between the. h^ahomedan and Hindu elates is of little con^quence a 
cdM V reme<^dV when.:W€ reedfiept the Samvab aocoftli^g to CoWhropke^ w ham® 
to a drten years. * * ‘ \ ^ ‘ i • 
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paiii^d him*, to Arore, the ancient capital of Sinde. There he unfolded his 
views, and having sworn allei^^ance to the king, he obtained a force to dispossiess . 
his nephew of his territory. Lodorva was encompassed, and Bhojdeo slain in its 
defence. In two days the inhabitants were to carry off their effects, and on the 
third the troops of Ghor w^ere permitted the license of plunder. Lodorva was 
sacked, and Kureena Khan departed for Bekher with the spoils. 

Jesul thus obtained the gadi of Lodorva ; but it being open to invasion, he 
sought a spot better adapted for defence, and he found one, only five coss (ten 
miles) from Lodorya. Upon ^the summit of a rocky ridge, he discovered a 
Brahmin, whose solitary hermitage adjoined the fountain of Brimsir. Having paid 
homage, and disclosed the purport of his visit, the recluse related the history 
of the triple-peaked hill, which overlooked his hermitage. He said, that in the 
Trefa, or ‘silver age,^ a celebrated ascetic, called Kak, or Kaga, resided at this 
fountain, after whom the rivulet which issued thence had its name of Kaga ; 
that the Pandu Arjoon, with Heri Crishna, ogme there to attend a great sacrifice, 
on which occasion Crishna foretold that, in some distant age, a descendant of 
his should erect a town on the margin of the rivulet, and should raise a castle 
on Tricutay the triple-peaked mount.* While Chrishna thus ;*rophesied, it was 
observed to him by Arjoon that the water was bad, when Chrishna smote the 
rock With his chakra (discus), whereupon a sweet spring bubbled, up, and on its 
margin were inscribed the prophetic st.^izas which the hermit Eesul now pointed 
out to the Bhatti prince, who read as follows : 

I. 

“ Oh prince of Jidoo-vansa ! come into this land, and on this mountain's 
top erect a triangular castle. 

z. 

“ Lodorva is destroyed, but only five coss therefrom is Jesanoh, a site 
of twice its strength. 

3 - 

“ Prince whose name is Jesul, who will be of Yadu race, abandon Lodor- 
pura ; here erect thy dwelling." 

The hermit Eesul alone knew the existence of the fountain on whose margin 
these lines were engraved. All that he stipulated for himself was, that the fields 
to the westward\>f the castle should retain his name, “the “fields of Eesul,” 
He foretold thalithe intended castle should twice and a half-times* be sacked ; 
that rivers of blood would flow, apd that for a time alF would be lost to his 
descendants*, * * 

-- — • — —i: , t ; 

* If there were no better support for the assumed descent of the Bhaitf founder of Je.ssulmer 
uom the Vadus of the Bharaty than thi^prophecy, we should be confirmed m our suspicion 
mat they a«f a colony of the Yutiy an^ that the Brahmins fook advantage of the nominsd re* 
scniblance to incorporate them in the ChaUes Bajeulay or thirty-six royal races. 


/ 
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On Rubwar^ ‘the day of the sun/ (a favourite day for commencing any 
grand undertaking with all these tribes), the 12th of Sravan, the enlightened 
half of the moon, S. 1212 (A.D. 1156), the foundation of Jessulmer was laid, 
and soon the inhabitants, with all that was valuable, abandoned Lodorva,'*' and 
began to erect new habitations. Jesnl had two sons, Kailun and Salhahan. 
He chose hSs chief ministers and advisers from the children of Sodil, of the 
Pahoo tribe, who became too powerful* Their old enemies^ the Chunna 
Rajpoots, again invaded the lands of Khadal ; but they suffered for their 
audacity. Jesul survived this event five years, whin he died and was succeeded 
by his youngest son, Salbahan the II. 


* Lodorva remains in ruins ; a journey thither might afford subject-matter for the antiquary, 
and enable him to throw light upon the origin of the Bhatti tribe. It is ten miles N. W. of the 
present capital. 
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Priliminary observations, — The early history of the B hat (is not devoid of in teres fr 
^Traces of their ancient manners and religion. — The chroniik resumed.-^ 
fesul servives the change of capital twelve years. — The heir Kailun banished, 
— Salbahan, his younger brother., succeeds. — Expedition against the Cati or 
Cathi. — Their supposed origin. — Application from the Yadu prince of Badrk 
nath for a prince to fill the vacant — During Salbahads absence^ his 

son Beejil usurps the gadi. — Salbahan retires to Khadal, and falls in batik 
against the Baloches. — Beejil commits suicide, — Kailun recalled and placed 
on the gadi. — His issue form clans. — Khizzur Khan Bo loch again invades 
Khadal. — Kailun attacks Mm., and avenges Ms fathers death. — Death of 
Kailun. — ‘Succeeded bv Chachik Deo . — He expels the Chunna Rajpoots . — 
Defeats the Sodas of Amerkote. — The Rahtores lately arrived in the desert. 
Become troMdesome. — Important synchronisms. — Death of Chachik.— He is 
succeeded by Ms grandson Kurrun^ to the prejudice of the elder., faetsi, who 
leaves fessMmer. — Redresses the tvrongs of a Bar aha Rajpoot. — Kurrun dies. 
Succeeded by Lakhun Sen. — His imbecile character, — Replaced hy his son 
Poonpal, who is dethroned and banished. — His grandson., Raning-deOy es- 
tablishes himself at Marote and Poogul, — On the deposal of Poonpal., faetii 
is recalled and placed on the gadi. — He affords a refuge to the Purihar prince 
of Mu ft do re, tv hen attacked by Alla-o-din. — The sons of faetsi carry off the 
imperial tribute of Tatha and Mooltan. — The king determines to invade 
fessulmer. — faetsi and his sons prepare for the storm. — Jessulmer invested, 
— First assault repulsed. — The Bhattis keep an army in the field. — Rawut 
faetsi dies, — The siege continues. — Singular friendship between his son 
Ruttun and one of the besieging generals. — Moolraj succeeds. — General assault, 
—Again defeated. -Garrison reduced to great extremity. — Council of war. 
— Determination to perform the saka. — Generous conduct of the Mahomedan 
friend of Ruttun to his sons. — Final Assault. — Rawul Moolraj and Ruttun 
and their ch^f kin fall in battle.— fessulmer taken., dismantled., and abandoned. 
Having thus epitomized the Bhatti aftnals, from |he expulsion of the 
tribe from the l^unjab, and the establishment of Tunnote in the Indian desert^ 
in A.D. 731, to the foundation of the existing capital, Jessulmer, in A. D. 1156, 
we shall coHtinue the sketch to the present day, nearly in the language of the 
chronicle, adding explanatory notes as we proceed, 

The interval between the erection of the* castle of Tunnote and the present 
*iwe is exactly eleven hundred years ; during which the historical narrative, 
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whatever may be its ^aiue, is at least continuous, and the events recorded are 
corroborated, even in the darkest period, by niiraerous synchronisms in the 
annals of the other states ; and synoptically, it presents matter of deep 

interest to the explorer of Indian history. The period of four hundred and 
t\^enty>five years, embraced in the preceding chapter, is full of incidents. It 
is a record of t people who once deemed their consequence and their fame 
imperishable. And even were it less diversified by anecdotes descriptive of 
manners, it would still possess claims to interest as a simple relation of the 
gradual peopling of a great portion of the Indian « desert. We see tribes and 
cities disappearing; new races and new capitals taking their place ; and although 
not a syllable is written which bears directly upon religion, we can see, in- 
cidentally, the analogy of these Indo-Scythic tribes, from Zabulisthan and 
Salbahaiia, with the Hindu, confirming what Menu says, that the Sacas, 
Yavanas^ Pehlavis^ and the Khasas^ of Central Asia, were all Chettris or 
Rajpoots. We now proceed with the chronicle. 

Jessul, the founder of Jessulmer, survived the change of capital only twelve 
years. His elder son, Kailun, having given displeasure to the Pahoo minister 
was expelled, and his younger brother placed upon the gadi. 

Salbahan, a name of celebrity in the annals, renewed in the son of Jessul, 
succeeded in S. 1224 (A, D. ir68). His first expedition was against the Catti 
or Cathi tribe, who, under their leader^ Jugbhan, dwelt between the city of 
Jhalore and the Aravalli.t The CatJii Rao was killed, and his horses and 
camels were carried to Jessulmer. The fame of this exploit exalted the re- 
putation of Salbahan. He had three sons, Bcejir, Banar, and Hasso. 

In the mountains of Bhadrinath, there was a state, whose princes were of 
the Jadoon (Yadu) race, descended from the first Salbahan at the period of the 
expulsion from Gujai.^: At this time, the prince of this state dying without 

* There is a race in the desert, now Mahomedan, and called Khossas* Elphinstone men- 
tions the Jihasa-Khel. Khasgar is ‘the region of the Khasas,’ the Casta Regia of Ptolemy. 

+ We can scarcely refuse our assent to the belief, that the Cathi, or Catti tribe, here men- 
tioned, is the remnant of the nation which so manfully opposed Alexander. It was then located 
about Mooltan, at this period occupied by the Langas. The colony attacked by the Bhatti 
was pear AravalH, in all probability a predatory band from the region they peopled and 
gpve fheii hame to, Cattiawar, in the Saurashtra peninsula. 

X Mr. Elphinstone enumerates the Jadoon as a sub-division of the Eusofzyes, one of the 
great Afghan tribe, vvho were originally located about Cabul and Ghizni. I^, could not resist 
sttripising the probability of the term Jadoon, applied to a sub-division of tne Afghan race, 
onginating from the Hiridu-Scythic Jadoon, or Yadu ; whence the boasted descent of the 
Afghans from Saul kifig of t^e Jews ( Yukudts). The customs of the Afghans ’^ould support this 
hypothe.sis : The Afghans (says the Emperor Baber, .<ee reference list) when reduced to 
extremities in war, come into the presence of their enemy with grass between their teeth, 
l>eing as much as to*say. am your ox.’* This custom is entirely RajpoOt, and 
in inscriptions recording victories. They have their bards or poets in like mppher, of whom 
Mr. Elphinstone gives an interesting account. In features, also, they resemble^ N<>rthern 
Raipoots, who hive generally fequiline noses, or, Mr. Elphinstone expresses lt> 
of his journey through the desert, “Jewish features ;** though this might tenipt . ' to 

the conVerkc of my dbdUelioh, and say, that these le'^adU of Gujm were> with Ihe 
of Yahudi origin : fr5m the lost tribes of Israel. 
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issue, a deputatijdn came to Jessulmer to obtain a prince tQ fill the vacant 
Hasso was accordingly sent, but died just as he arrived. His wife, who was 
pregnant, was taken with the pains of labour on the journey, and was deli- 
veVed of a son under the shade of a /a/as tree, whence the child was called 
JPa/aseo, This infant succeeding, the raj (principality) was named after him 
Plaseoh,* * 

Proposals of marriage came from Munsi Deora of Sirohi. The Rawul left 
Jessulmer to the care of his eldest son Beejil. Soon after his departure, the 
foster-brother {dhahhae) of tJie young prince propagated the report of the 
Rawurs death in an encounter with a tiger, and prompted Beejil to assume 
the dignity. Salbahan, on his return, finding his seat usurped, and having 
in vain expostulated with his traitorous son, proceeded to Khadal, of which 
Deorawul is the capital, where he was slain, with three hundred of his follow- 
ers, in repelling an irruption of tl)e Baloches. Beejil did not long enjoy the 
dignity : having in a fit of passion struck the dhabhae^ the blow was returned, 
upon which, stung w'ith shame and resentment, he stabbed himself with his 
dagger. 

Kailun, the elder brother of Salbahan, who was expelled by the Pahoos, 
was now (A. D. 1200) recalled and installed at the age of fifty. Hehadsi>: 
sons, Chachik Deo, Palhan, Jeichand, Peetumsi, Petumchund, and Usrao. 
The second and third had numerous fssvje, who are styled Jaseir and Seehana 
Rajpoots. 

Khizzur Khan Baloch, with five thousand men, at this time again crossed 
the Mehran (Indus), and invaded the land of Khadal, which was the second 
irruption since he slew Salbahan. Kailun marched against him at the head of 
seven thousand Rajpoots, and after a severe engagement, slew the Baloch 
leader and fifteen hundred of his men. Kailun ruled nineteen years. 

Chachik Deo succeeded, in S. 1275 (A. D. 1219). Soon after his acces- 
sion, he carried on war against the Chunna Rajpoots (now extinct), of whom 
he slew two thousand, capturing fourteen thousand cows, and compelling the 
tribe to take refuge with the Johyas. Soon after, the Rawul invaded the lands 
of Rana Urmsi, prince of the Sodas, who though taken by surprise, assembled 
four thousand^orse : but was defeated, and forced to fly for shelter to the 
walls of his capital, Amcrkote. The Puar was glad obtain the absence 
of his foe by tHfe offer of his daughter in marriage. t ^ , 

* See Mr, Elphinst one’s map for the position of the Jadoon branch of the Eusofzyes at the 
toot of the Se\^alik hills, 

t In this single passage we have revealed the tribe {gate), race {culit)^ capital, and |^per 
ttame, of tke prince of Dkat, The Soda tribe, as before stated, is an important branch of the 
Pra^i^Ta (f^uar) race, and with the, and gave dynasties to the valtev of Sih^ 

from the most 'remote period. The Spda^’ I h'aVe aheady^observ^, were probably the 
of Alexander, occupying Upper Sindfe Madedditian deac6hded that The 
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The Rahtores, recestly established in the land of Kher, bad become 
troublesome neighbours ; Chachik obtained the aid of the Soda troops to 
chastise them, and he proceeded to Jessole and Bhalotra, where they were 
established ; but Chadoo and his son Theedo averted his wrath by giving him 
a daughter to wile.* 

Rawul Chachik ruled thirty-two years. He had only one son, Tej Rao, 
Vrho died at the age of forty-two, from the small-pox, leaving two sons, Jaetsi 
^nd Kurrun. To the youngest the Rawul was much attached ; and having 
convened the chiefs around his death-bed, he en^,reated they would accede to 
his last wish, that his youngest grandson might be his successor. 

Kurrun having succeeded, his elder brother, Jaetsi, abandoned his countr5», 
^nd took service with the Mahomedans in Guzerat. About this time, Mozuffer 
Khan, who occupied Nagore with five thousand horse, committed great out- 
rages. There was a Bhomia of the Baraha tribe, named Bhagaoti-das, who 
iresided fifteen coss from Nagore, and was master of one thousand five hundred 
horse. He had an only daughter, who was demanded by the Khan and being 
unwilling to comply, and unable to resist, he resolved to abandon the country. 
For this purpose he prepared carriages, in which he placed his family and 
chattels, and at night proceeded towards Jessulmer i but the Khan, gaining 
intelligence of his motions, intercepted the convoy. A battle ensued, in which 
(four hundred of the Brahas were killefl, and his daughter and other females 
were carried off. The afflicted Baraha continued bis route to Jessulmer, 
and related his distress to Rawul Kurrun, who immediately put himself at the 
bead of his followers, attacked the Khan, whom he slew, with three thousand 
of his people, and reinducted the Bhomia in his possessions. Kurrun ruled 
twenty-eight years, and was succeeded by his son, 

I^khun Sen, in S. 1327 (A.D. 1271). He was so great a simpleton, that 


Soomra dynasty is mentioned by Ferishta from ancient authorities, but the Mahomedan 
historians knew nothing, and cared nothing, about Rajpoot tribes. It is from such documents 
as these, scattered throughout the annals of these principalities, and from the ancient Hindu 
«ptc poems, that I have concentrated the “ Sketches of the Rajpoot Tribes,** introductory 
to the first volume, which, however slight they appear cost more research than the rest of the 
book- I write this note chiefly for the information of the patriarch of oriental lore on the 
Continent, the learned and ingenuous De Sacy. If this Mentor ask, “Where arc now the 
Sodas I reply, the ex-prince of Amerkole, with whose ancestors Hemayoon took refuge, 
-4n whose capmal in the desert, the great Akber was born, — and who could on the ^ur of 
the moment oppose four thousand horse to invasion, has only one single tov^d, that of Chore, 
left to him. The Rahtores, who, in the time of Urmsi Rana and Rawul Chachik, were hardly 
known in Mamdes^ have their flag waving on the battlements of the ‘immortal castle,’ 
{amurcuta , and the Ameers of Sinde have incorporated the greater part of Dhat with their 
state of ilydrabad 

* To those interested in the migration of these tribes, it n^ust be gratifying to see ihc^ 
annals, thus synchronically corroborating each other. About two centuries before this, In the 
reign of Doosaj, when the Bhatti capital was at Lodorva, an attack was made on the Ian® 
of Kher, then occupied by the Gohilotes, who were, as related in the Annals of “ ** 

possessed by the Rahtores.. None but an inquirer into these annals of the desert lill^ ^ 
conceive the satisfitctioti arising fh>m such condmiatiohs. 
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when the jackals howled at night, being told that it was from being cold, he 
ordered quilted dresses {duglas) to be prepared for them. As the howling still 
continued, although he was assured his orders had been fulfilled, he commanded 
houses to be built for the animals in the royal preserves {rumna\ many of which 
yet remain. Lakhun was the contemporary of Kanirdeo Sonigurra, whose life 
was saved by his (Lakhun^s) wife’s knowledge of omens. Lakhifh was ruled by 
this Rani, who was of the Soda tribe. She invited her brethren from Amerkole ; 
but the madman, her husband, put them to death, and threw their bodies over 
the walls. He was allowed td rule four years, and was then replaced by his son, 

PoonpaU This prince was of a temper so violent that the nobles dethroned 
him, and recalled the exiled Jaetsi from Guzzerat. Poonpal had a residence 
assigned him in a remote quarter of the state. He had a son, Lakumsi, who 
had a son called Rao Raningdeo, who by a stratagem pointed out by a Khurl* 
Rajpoot, took Marote from the Johyas, and Poogul from the Thories, thieves by 
profession, whose chief, styled Rao, he made captive ; and in Poogul he settled 
his family. Rao Raning had a son called Sadool, who alternately bathed in the 
sea of pleasure, and struggled in that of action : to their retreat the father and 
son conveyed the spoils seized from all around them. 

Jaetsi obtained the in S. 1332 (A.D. 1276). He had two sons, Moolraj 
and Ruttunsi. Deoraj, the son of Moolraj, espoused the daughter of the 
Sonigurra chief of Jhalore. Mahomed [Khooni] Padsha invaded the dominions 
of Rana Roopsi, the Purihar prince of Mundore,t who, when defeated, fled with 
his twelve daughters, and found refuge with the Rawul, who gave him Baroo 
as a residence. 

Deoraj, by his Sonigurra wife, had three sons, Janghan, Sirwun, and Hamir. 
This Hamir was a mighty warrior, who attacked Kompoh Sen of Mehwo, and 
plundered his lands. He had issue three sons, Jaito, Loonkurn, and Mairoo. 
At this period, Ghori Alla-oo-din commenced the war against the castles of 
India. The tribute of Tatha and Mooltan, consisting of fifteen hundred horses 
and fifteen hundred mules laden with treasure and valuables, was at Bekher in 
progress to the king at Delhi. The sons of Jaetsi determined to lay an ambush 
and capture the tribute. Disguised as grain-merchants, with seven thousand 
horse and twelve hundred camels, they set out on their expedition, and on the 
banks of the J^unjnud found the convoy, escorted by four hundred Mogul and 
the like num^r of Pathan horse. The Bhattis encamped near the convoy ; and 
in the night they rose upon and slew the escort, carrying the treasure to Jessub 
nier. Thb^survivors carried the news to the king, who prepared to punish this 

* This tribe is unknown to Central India. • 

^ t The title, tribe, and capital of this race, shew that thy Bhattis were intimately connected 
with the neighbouring states. 
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insult. When tidings reached Rawul Jaetsi that the king was ehcanaped on the 
Anasagur at Ajmere, he prepared Jessulmer for defence. He laid in immense 
stores of grain, and deposited all round the ramparts of the fort large round 
stones to burl on the besiegers. All the aged, the infirm, and his female grand* 
children, were removed into the interior of the desert, while the country around 
the capital foi*^many miles was laid waste, and the towns made desolate# The 
Rawul, with his two elder sons and five thousand warriors, remained inside for 
the defence of the castle, while Deoraj and Hamir formed an army to act against 
the enemy from without. The sultan in person remained at Ajmere and sent 
forward an immense fofbe of Khorasanis and Koreishes, cased in steel anhour, 
who rolled on like the clouds in Bhadoon.’^ The bastions were mann- 

ed, and three thousand seven hundred heroes distributed amongst them for their 
defence, while two thousand remained in reserve to succour the points attacked. 
During the first week that the besiegers formed their entrenchments, seven thou- 
sand Moosulmans were slain, and Meer Mohabet and Alii Khan remained on 
the field of battle. For two years the invaders were confined to their camp by 
Deoraj and Hamir, who kept the field, after cutting off their supplies, which 
came from Mundore, while the garrison was abundantly furnished from Khadal, 
Barmair and Dhat. Eight years’^ had the siege lasted, when Rawul Jaetse 
died, and his body was burnt inside the fort. 

During this lengthened siege, Ruttunsi#* had formed a friendship with the 
Nawab Maboob Khan, and they had daily friendly meetings under a khaijra tree, 
between the advanced posts, each attended by a few followers. They played at 
chess together, and interchanged expressions of mutual esteem. But when duty 
called them to oppose each other in arms, the whole world was enamoured with 
their heroic courtesy. Jaetsi had ruled eighteen years when he" died. 

Moolraj III., in S. 1350 (A.D. 1294), ascended the gadi surrounded by 
foes. On this occasion, the customary rejoicings on installation took place, at 
the moment when the two friends, Ruttunsi and Maboob Khan, had met, 
as usual, under the khaijra tree. The cause of rejoicing being explained to 
the Nawab, he observed that the Sooltan had heard of, and was offended with, 
these meetings, to which he attributed the protracted defence of the castle, 
and acquainted Ruttunsi that next day a general assault was commanded, 
which he should lead in person. The attack took place; if. was fierce, but 
the defence was^ obstinate, and the assailants were beaten ba(fk with the loss 
of nine thousand men. But the foe obtained reinforcements, and towards 
the conclusion of the year, the garrison was reduced to the greatest " privations, 
and the blockade being perfect, Moolraj assembled his kinsmen and thus ad- 

* This can mean nothing n\pre than that desuUoty aMackw were carried dn agaiust the 
Bhatti capital. It is certain that Alla never carried bi^ aiins^i person against Jeasttmer. 
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dressed them l *^Por so m^iny years we have defended our dwellings ; but our 
supplies are expended, and there is no passage for more. What is to be done 
The chiefs, Sehir and Bikumsi, replied, “a saka must take place ; we must 
sacrifice ourselves but that same day the royal army, unaware of the distress 
of the besieged, retreated. 

t'he Wend of Ruttunsi had a younger brother, who, on the retreat of the 
royal forces, was carried inside the fort, when seeing the real state of things, 
he escaped and conveyed intelligence of it, upon which the siege was renewed. 
Moolraj reproached his brother as the cause of this evil, and asked what was 
fit to be done ? to which Ruttunsi replied, “there is^but one path Open ; to 
immolate the females, to destroy by fire and water whatever is destructible, 
and to bury what is not ; then open wide the gates, and sword in hand rush 
upon the foe, and thus attain swerga'^ The chiefs were assembled ; all were 
unanimous to make Jesa-nuggtir resplendent by their deeds, and preserve the 
honour of the Jadoo race. Moolraj thus replied ; “you are of a warlike race, 
and strong are your arms in the cause of your prince \ what heroes excel you, 
who thus tread in the Chetrie’s path ? In battle, not even the elephant could 
stand before you. For the maintenance of my honour the sword is in your 
hands ; let Jessulmer be illumined by its blows upon the foe.’’ Having thus 
inspired the chiefs and men, Moolraj and Ruttun repaired to the palace of 
their queens. They told them to ‘take the sohag* and prepare to meet in 
heaven, while they gave up their lives in defence of their honour and their 
faith. Smiling, the Soda Rani, replied, “this night we shall prepare, and by 
the morning's light we shall be inhabitants of siverga!^ (heaven) ; and thus it 
was with the chiefs and all their wives. The night was passed together for the 
last time in preparation for the awful morn. It came ; ablutions and prayers 
were finished, and at the Rajdwara t were convened hala^ prude^ and bridu.X 
They bade a last farewell to all their kin ; the johur commenced, and twenty- 
four thousand females, from infancy to old age, surrendered their lives, some 
by the sword, others in tlie volcano of fire. Blood flowed in torrents, while 
the smoke of the pyre ascended to the heavens : not one feared to die every 
valuable was consumed with them, not the worth of a straw was preserved for 
the foe. Thi^work done, the brothers looked upon the spectacle with horror. 
Life was now a burden, and they prepared to quit it. Tfi^ey purified themselves 
with water, para adoration to the divinity, made gifts to the poor, placed a 
branch of the tdolsi% in their casques, the saligram% round their neck ; and 

* Sohagttn^ one who becomes sati previous to her lord’s death. Dohaguny who follows 
him after death. 

t Literally, ‘the royal gate’ ; an allusion to the female apartments, or Kajdoca, 

t Balay is under sixteen ; prude, middle-aged ; *btiduy when forty. 

§ The funeral tjualities of the toolsi plant, and the efflblematic saligranty or stone found 
in the GuritJuc river, have been often described. 
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having cased themselves in armour and put on the saffron robe, they bound the 
mor* (crown) around their heads, and embraced each other for the last time. 
Thus they awaited the hour of battle. Three thousand eight hundred warriors, 
with faces red with wrath, prepared to die with their chiefs. 

Ruttunsi had two sons, named Garsi and Kaniir, the eldest only twelve 
years of age. \le wished to save them from the impending havoc, and applied 
to his courteous foeman. The Mooslem chief swore he would protect them, 
and sent two confidential servants to receive the trust ; to whom, bidding them 
a last farewell, their father consigned them. When they reached the royal camp 
they were kindly welcomed by the Nawab, who, putting his hand upon their 
heads, soothed them, and appointed two Brahmins to guard, feed, and instruct 
them. 

On the morrow, the army of the Sooltan advanced to the assault. The 
gates were thrown wide and the fight began. Ruttim was lost in the sea of 
battle ; but one hundred and twenty Meers fell before his sword ere he lay in 
the field. Moolraj plied bis lance on the bodies of the barbarians : the field 
swam in blood. The unclean spirits were gorged with slaughter ; but at length 
the Jidoon chief fell, with seven hundred of the choice of his kin. With his 
death the battle closed ; the victors ascended the castle, and Maboob Khan 

caused the bodies of the brothers to be carried from t .eld and burned. The 

• ed 

saka took place in S. 1351, or A.D. 1295. Deoraj, wl .commanded the force 
in the field, was carried off by a fever. The royal gat ^/on kept possession of 
the castle durit^ two years, and at length blocked up the gatev/ays, and 
dismantled and abandoned the place, which remained long deserted, for the 
Bhattis had neither means to repair the kangras (battlements), nor men to 
defend them. 

* On two occasions the Rajpoot chieftain wears the mor, or ‘coronet ^ on his marriage^ 
and when going to die in battle ; symbolic of his nuptials with the Apsarxiy or ‘fair of heaven.’ 
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The Rahtorei of Mehwo settle amidst the ruins of fessulmer, — driven out by 
the Bhattt chieftain Doodoo^ ivho is elected Rawal. — He carries ojf the stud 
of Feeroz Shah. — Second storm and saka of fessulmer, — Hoodoo slain . — 
Moghul invasion of India . — The Bhatti princes obtain their liberty. — Rawul 
Gurst re-establishes fessulmer. — Kehur.^ son of Heoraj. Disclosure of his 
destiny by a prodigy. — Is adopted by the wife of Ra^vul Gursi, who is assas- 
sinated by the tribe of fesur. — Kehur proclaimed. — Beemlade become sati, 
— The succession entailed on the sons of Hamir. — Matrimonial overture to 
faita from Mewar. — Engagement broken off. — The brothers slain. — Penitential 
act of Rao Raning. — Offspring of Kehur. — Soma the elder departs with his 
bussie and settles at Giraup. — Sons of Rao Raning become Mooslems to 
avenge their father'' s death. — Consequent forfeiture of their inheritance . — 
They mix with the Abhoria Bhattis.— Kailun^ the third son of Kehur ^ settles 
in the forfeited lands. — Drives the Dahyas from Khadal. — Kailun erects 
the fortress of Kerroh on the Behah or Gara. — Assailed by the fohyas and 
Langas under Ameer Khan Korhi, who is defeated, — Subdues the Chahils 
and Mohils. — Extends his authority to the Punjnud. — Rao Kailun marries 
into the Samma family. Account of the Samma race. — He seizes on the 
Samma dominions. — Makes the river Indus his boundary. Kailun dies. — 
Succeeded by Chachik, — Makes Marote his head-quarters. — League headed 
by the chief of Mooltan against Chachik^ zvho invades that territory^ and 
returns with et rich booty to Marote. — A second victory. — Leaves a garrison 
in the Punjab, — Defeats Maipal.^ chief of the Doondis. — Asim\ or As7vini- 
Kote. — Its supposed position. — Anecdote. — Feud with Satilmer. — Its conse- 
quences. — Alliance with Hybut Khan, — Rao Chachik invades Peeleebunga, 
— The Khokurs or Ghikers described. — The Langas drive his garrison from 
Dhooniapur. — Rao Chachik falls sick. — Challenges the prince of Mooltan. 
—Reaches Dhoonapur. — Rites preparatory to the combat . — Worship of the 
sword. — ChiAhik is slain with all his bands, — Koomkoo^ hitherto insane^ 
avenges hisjather^s feud. — Birsil re-establishes Dhooniapur. — Repairs to 
Kerore. — Assailed by the Langas and Baloches. — Defeats them. — Chronicle 
ff Jessulmgr resumed. — Rawul Bersi meets Rao Birsil on his return from his 
expedition in the Punjab. — Conquest of Mooltan by Baber. — Probable con- 
"i^ersioH of the Bhattis of the Pmjab. — Rawul Bersi, Jaity Noonkurn, Bheem^ 
Munohur-das, and Subbul Sing, six generations. 
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Some yeats subsequent to this disastrous event in the Bhatti annals, Jugmal, 
son of Maloji Rahtore, chief of Mehwo, attempted a settlement amidst the 
ruins of Jessulrner, and brought thither a large force, with seven hundred carts 
of provisions. On hearing this, the Bhatti chiefs, Doodoo and Tiluksi, the 
sons of Jesi)^, assembled their kinsmen, surprised the Rahtores, drove them 
from the castle, and captured the supplies. Doodoo, for this exploit, was 
elected Rawul, and commenced the repairs of Jessulrner. He had five sons. 
Tiluksi, his brother, was renowned for his exploits. He despoiled the Baloch, 
the Manguleo, the Mehwo, and the Deoras and Sonigurras of Aboo and Jhalore 
felt his power. He even extended his raids to Ajmer, and carried off the 
stud of Feeroz Shah from the Anasagur (lake), where they were accustomed to 
be watered. This indignity provoked another attack upon Jessulrner, attended 
with the same disastrous results. Again the saka was performed, in which six- 
teen thousand females* were destroyed ; and Doodoo, with Tiluksi and seven- 
teen hundred of the clan, fell in battle, after he had occupied the gadi ten years. 

On the death of Rawul Doodoo, in S. 1362 (A.D. 1306), the young princes, 
Gursi and Kanur, by the death, of their parton Maboob, were left to the pro- 
tection of his sons, Zoolficar and Gazi Khan. Kanurwent privately to Jessul- 
mer, and Gursi obtained leave to proceed westward to the Mehwo tract, where 
he married Bimaladevi, a widow, sister to the Rahtore, who had been betrothed! 
to the Deora. While engaged in these ifuptials, he was visited by his relation 
Soningdeo, a man of gigantic strength, who agreed to accompany him on his 
return to Delhi. The king made trial of his force, by giving him to string an 
iron bow sent by the king of Khorasan, which the nervous Bhatti not only bent 
but broke. The invasion of Delhi by Timoor Shah J having occurred at this 
time, the services of Gursi were so conspicuous that he obtained a grant of his 
hereditary dominions, with permission to re-establish Jessulrner. With his O'vn 
kindred, and the aid of the vassals of his friend Jugmal of Mehwo, he soon res- 
tored order, and had an efficient force at command. Hamir and his clansmen 
gave their allegiance to Gursi, but the sons of Jesir were headstrong. 

Deoraj, who married the daughter of Roopra, Rana of Mundore, had a 


* The Rajpoots, by their exterminating ^akas^ facilitated the views of the Mahomedans. 

In every state we read of these horrors. . / be- 

f Tne mere act of «being betrothed disqualifies from a second marriagv ; the amance 

comes a rand (widow), though a ko/mri (maid). / . . tjve 

Z Even these anachronisms are proofs of the fidelity of these Annals. ^ there 

scribes, aware but one great Moghul invasion, consider the invader to he Timoor ; mi 

were numerous Moghul invasions during the reign of Alla-oo-din. In all probability, m 
which the services of the Bhatti prince obtained him the restoration of , ‘ 

that of Eibak .Khan, general of the king of Transoxiana, who invaded India rn 
(A.D. 130S^, and was so signally defeated, that only three thousand out of fifty-^en ‘ j 
horse escaped the sword, and these were made prisoners and trod to dea* bv^ , 
when pillars of skulls were erebted to commemorate the victory.— See Briggs fensnia, 

P- 364- 
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goti named Kehur, who, when Jessulmef was about to be invested by the troops 
of the Sooitan^ waa conveyed to Mundore with his mother. When only twelve 
years of he used to accompany the cowherds of the old Rao's kine, and 
his faVouriite amusement was penning up the calves with twigs of the to imi- 
tate the pickefetirtg of horses. One day, tired of this occupation, young Kehur 
fell asleep upon the hole of a serpent, and the reptile issuing therefrom, arose 
and spread its hood ovet him as he slept. A Charufi (bard, or genealogist), 
passing that way, reported the fact and its import immediately to the Rana, 
who, proceeding to the spot,* found it was his own grandson whom fate had 
thus pointed out for sovereignty. Gursi, having no offspring by Bimaladevi, 
proposed to her to adopt a son. All the Bhatti youth were assembled, but 
none equalled Kehur, who was chosen. But the sons of Jesir were displeased, 
and conspired to obtain the gadi. At this time, Rawul Gursi was in the daily 
habit of visiting a tank, which he was excavating, and they seized an occasion 
to assassinate him \ whereupon, in order to defeat their design, Bimaladevi 
immediately had Kehur proclaimed. The widowed queen of Gursi, with the 
view of securing the completion of an object which her lord had much at heart, 
namely, finishing the lake Gursi-sirr^ as well as to ensure protection to her 
adopted son Kehur, determined to protract the period of self-immolation ; but 
when six months had elapsed, and both these objects were attained, she finish- 
ed her days on the pyre. Bimaladevi named the children of Hamir as the 
adopted sons and successors of Kehur. These sons were Jaita and Loonkurn. 

The coco-nut was sent by Koonibho, Rana of Cheetore, to Jaita. The 
Bhatti prince marched for Mcwar, and when within twelve coss of the Aravalli 
hills, was joined by the famous Sankala Meeraj, chief of Salbanny. Next 
morning, when about to resume the march, a partridge began to call from the 
right : a bad omen, which was interpreted by the brother-in-law. of the Sankala, 
deeply versed in the science of the Sookuni and the language of birds.* Jaita 
drew the rein of his horse, and to avert the evil, halted that day. Meanwhile, 
the partridge was caught and found to be blind of an eye, and its ovary quite 
filled. The next morning, as soon as they had taken horses, a tigress began 
to roar, and the Sookuni chieftain was again called upon to expound the omen. 
He replied that the secrets of great houses should not be divulged, but he 
desired them to Aespatch a youth, disguised as a female Nqe (barbar class), to 
Komulmer, whoVhere would learn the cause. The youth gained admission to 
‘the ruby of Mewar,* who was anointing for the nuptials. He 

saw things were not right, and returning made his report ; upon hearing which, 
ific Bhatti prince married Marrud, the daughter of the Sankala chief. The 
Rana was indignant at this insult, but a sense* of shame prevented his resenting 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat that this is a free translation of the chronicle. 
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it ; and instead of proclaiming the slight, he offered his daughtei^s band to the 
famous Kheechee prince, Acbildas of Gagrown, and it was accepted.* Jaita 
met his death, together with his brother I^onkurn, and his .^brother-in-law, in 
an attempt to surprise Poogul ; he fell with a hundred and twenty followers. 
When the o^d Rao, Raningdeo, discovered against whom he had thus success- 
fully defended himself, he clad himself in' black garments, and in atonement 
performed pilgrimage to all the shrines in India.t On his return, he was forgiven 
and condoled with by Kehur. 

Kehur had eight sons : ist. Somaji, who had a numerous offspring, called 
the Soma-Bhattis ; 2nd. Lukmiin ; 3rd. Kailun, who forcibly seized Beekum- 
pur, the appanage of his elder brother Soma, who departed with all his bussie^X 
and settled at Giraup ; 4th. Kilkurn ; 5th. SatuI, who gave his name to an 
ancient town, and called it Satulmer. The names of the rest were Beejo, 
Tunno, and Tejsi. 

When the sons of Raningdeo became converts to Islam, in order to avenge 
their father’s feud with the Rahtore prince of Nagore, they forfeited their in- 
heritance of Poogul and Marote, and thenceforward mixed with the Abhoria 
Bhattis, and their descendants are termed Moinun Bhutti. On this event, 
Kailun, the third son of the Rawul, took possession of the forfeited lands, and 
besides Beekumpur, regained Deorawul, which had been conquered by their 
ancient foes, the Dahya Rajpoots. ‘ 

Kailun built a fort on the Beyah, called, after his father, Kerroh, or Kerore, 
which again brought the Bhattis into collision with the Johyas and Langas, 
whose chief, Amur Khan Korai, attacked him, but was defeated. Kailun 


® The Kheechee prince, we may suppose, ha<l no follower skilled' in omens — they lived 
very happily, as appears by the Kheechee chronicle, and she bore him a son, who was driven 
from Gatrrown. The scandal propagated against the * ruby of Mewar’ was no doubt a nut of 
the Saiikala chief, as the conclusion shews. However small the intrinsic worth of these anec- 
dotes, they afford links of synchronisms, which constitute the value of the annals of all these 


stales. 

t Sadoo was the son and heir of Raningdeo, and it was from this portion of the Bhatti 
annals I extracted that singular story, related in (Vol. I. see reference list) to illustrate the 
influence which the females of Rajpootana have on national manners. The date of this 
tr^ical event was S. 1462, according to the Bhatti annals ; and Rana Mokul, the contemporary 
of Rawul Jait and RoiO Raningdeo, was the throne of Me war from S. 1 454 to S. 1475 * 
The annals of this state notice tlie marriage of the *‘Ruby* to Dheruj, son of Achildas, 
but say nothing on the other point. A vague recollection of some mai.inionial insult being 
offered evidently yet prevails, for when a marriage was contracted in A. D? 1821, through the 
author’s intervention, between the Rana of Oodipur’s daughter and the pre^ at Rawul GuJ Sing 
of Jessulmer, it was given out that there was no memoxial of any marriage-alliance between the 
two houses. After all, it may be a vain*gIoriuus invention of the Bhatti annalist. 

t The term busste has been explained in Vol, I, reference list. The dussie is a slave in 
the mildest sense ; one who in distress sells his liberty. His master cut^ cbcHt or lock o» 
hair, from the centre of the head, as a mark of bondage. There are transferable* like cattle. 
This custom prevails more in the desert states than in central Rajwarra ; there every 
man has his bussie. Shiam Sing Champawut of Pokurn had two hundred when he fled to 
Jeypur, and they all fell with him fighting against the Mahrattas. All ca^teiSf 
Rajpoots, becomes buisies : they can redeem their liberty by purchase. 
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becaipe the terror of the Chahils,* the Mohils,* and Joyhas,* who lived in thi^ 
quarter and his authority extended as far as the Punjnud. Kailun married 
into the Samma family of Jam,t and arbitrated their disputes on succession, 
which had caused much bloodshed. Shujahit Jam, whom he supported, ac- 
companied him to.Marote, on whose death, two years, after, Kailun possessed 
himself of all the Samma territory, when the Sinde river became fhe boundary of 
his dominion. Kailun died at the age of seventy-two, and was succeeded byj 
Chachik-deo, who made Marote his head-quarters, to cover his territories 
from the attacks of Mooltan,Vhich took umbrage at the return of the Bhattis 
across the Garah. The chief of Mooltan united in a league all the ancient 
foes of the Bhattis, the Langas, the Johyas, the Kheeches, and all the tribes 
of that region. Chachick formed an army of seventeen thousand horse and 
fourteen thousand foot, and crossed the Beyah to meet his foes. The encounter 
was desperate ; but the Bhattis were victorious, and returned with rich spoils to 
Marote. In the year following another battle took place, in which seven 
hundred and forty Bhattis were slain, and three thousand of the men of Mooltan. 
By this success, the conquests of Chachick were extended, and he left a garrison 
{thanna) under his son in Asini-kote, beyond the Bebab, and returned to Poogul. 
He then attacked Maipal, chief of the Doondis, whom he defeated. After this 
victory he repaired to Jessulmer, to visit his brother Lukmun, reserving the 
produce of the lands dependent op Asini-kote§ for his expenses at court. 

* These three tribes are either extinct, or were lost on becoming proselytes to Islamism. 

t The Samma or summa tribe, which is well known in Mahomedan history, as having 
given a dynasty to Sinde in modern times, is a great branch of the Yadus, and descended from 
Samha^ son of Crishna ; and while the other branch colonized Zabulisthan, maintaining the 
original name of Yadus, the sons of Samba made his name the patronymic in Seistan and tht 
lower valley of the Indus. Samma-ka-kole, or Samma-nagar, was the capital, which yet 
exists, and doubtless originated the Minagara of the Greeks. Sambus, the opponent of 
Alexander, it is fair to infer, was the chief of the Samma tribe. Samba, meaning ‘of, or 
belonging to Sham or Sama’ (an epithet of Crishna, from his dark complexion), was son of 
Jambuvati, one of the eight wives of this deified Yadu. The Jharejas of Cutch and Jams of 
Sinde and Saurashtra are of the same stock. The Sind-Samma dynasty, on the loss of their 
faith ^nd coming into contact with Islam, to which they became proselytes, were eager to adopt 
a pedigree which might give them importance in the eyes of their conquerors ; Sant was trans- 
formed into Jam^ and the Persian king, Jamshid, was adopted as the patriarch of the Sammas, 
in lieu of the legitimate Samba.* Ferishta gives an account of this dynasty, but was ignorant 
of their origin. He says, “ The Zemindars of Sinde were originally of two tribes or families, 
Somuna and Soomura ; and the chief of the former was distinguished by the appellation of 
Jam.” — Briggs Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 422. The hUtorian admits they were Hindus until A* H. 
782 (A. D. 1380^8. 1436) ; a point ot little doubt, as we see the Bhatti prince* intermarrying 
with this family 9iout twenty years subsequent even to the date assigned by Ferishta for their 
proselytism. jT * . 

I may here a^in st^te, once for all, that I append these notes in order not to interfere with 
the text, which is abridged from the original chronicle. 

t It is ssud that Rinmul succeeded ; but this was only to the northern portion, his appanage; 
he lived but* ^wo months. 

I Position unknown, unless it be the Tchin-kot of D*Anville, at the confluence of the river 
with the Indur. There is no doubt that, this castle of the Bhatti prince was jii 
} and coupled with his alliance with the chief of Sehat or Swat, that it is the Tchin-kot, 
4^ A^taagur of that celebrated geographer, whence the Acesines of the Greeks. 

3a 
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t)n his return home by Baroo, he was accosted by a Jinj Rajpoot/ * pas^^ 
an immense flock of goats, who presented the best of his flock an^ Idehianded 
protection against the raids of Birjung Rahtore. This chief had wrested t^e 
celebrated fortress of Satulmer,t the abode of wealthy inerchahtsS, from d BhlatVi 
.chief, and extepded his forays far into the desert, and the Jinj was one of those 
who had suffered by his success. .Not long after Rab Chachick had passed' by 
the pastures of the Ji.nj, he received a visit from him, to complain of another 
inroad, which had carried off* the identical goat, liis^offering. Chachick assembled 
his kinsmen, and formed an alliance with Shoomar Khan, chief of the Seta tribe, | 
who came with three thousand horse. It was the custom of tlie Rahtore.s of 
Satulmer to encatnp their horse at a /a/i/: some distance from the city, to watch, 
while the chief citizens used daily to go abroad. Chachick surprised and made 
prisoners of the whole. The bankers and men of wealth offered large sums 
for their ransom ; but lie would not release them from bondage, except on 
condition of their settling in the territory of Jcssulmer. Three hundred and 
sixty-five heads of families embraced this alternative, and hence Jessulmer 
dates the influx of her wealth. They were distributed over the principal cities 
Deorawul, Poogul, Marote, &c4 The three sons of the Rahtore were also 
made prisoners ; the two youngest were released, biit Mairah, the eldest, was 
detained as a hostage for his father’s good conduct. Chachick dismissed, his 
ally, the Seta chief, whose grand-daughter, Sonaldevi, he married. The father 
of the bride, Hybat Khan,|| gave with her in i/reja (dower) fifty horses, thirty- 
five slaves, four palkis and two hundred female camels, and with her Chachick 
returned to Marote. 

Two years after this, Chachick made war on Thir-raj Khokiir, the chief of 
Peeleebunga,1I on account of a horse stolen from a Hhatti. The Khokurs 

* I may here repeat, that the Jinj and J«)hya were on douljt branches of the Tace ; 
the Jenjuheh of Bat>er, who locates them nixnu the mountains of Joude. 

t Now belonging to Marwar, and on its north-western frontier ; but I believe in ruins. 

t likely the Swatees, or people of Swat, described by Mr. Elphinstone (See Vol. I. 

refertsiii^ list), as of Indian origin, and as possessing a kingdom from the Hydaspes to Jellalabad, 
the Suastem of Ptolemy. 

I ItflittSt not be forgotten,' that Satulmer was one of the Bhatti castles wrested . from them 
by the Rahtores, who have greatly curtailed their frontiers. t, ' : 

U From lhi« and many other instance.s we come to the conclusion that thejTartar of Indo- 
ScythijC of Rhan is by no means indicative of the Mahomedan faith, /TertW 
daughter of the prince o? Swaf^ or Suvat, with a genuine Hindi name. ^ ^ 

V The o( is unknown ; in all probability it has undergone a 

phosis with the spread of the faith, over these regions. As before noeolionecTj ^M 
rape caUed be the Ghiker, so well knovva to Baber, and described as felT' mwrewe 

Ibes* in aff ' his ifito" Iddia. Their manners, e.spePially that 

'Polyatvdri^ip, nientiohed by F^rishta, mark the Ghikers as Indo-Scylhic. ' The 
'chie« Are dedidiedly Hmdii. ‘ They Vere located with the Joudis in the 
and according ttJ Teli'iiV tHeif oH -poirUdn;^ cohtlglM3*l^^ id 
/aiQons, 
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pjundered ; but his old enemies the Lingas, taking advantage 
of this-occasipn, made. head against Chachick, and drove his garrison from the 
new pos^ssipn of Dhooniapur,^ Disease at length seized on Rawul. Chachick, 
after a long course of victorious warfare, in which he subdued various tracts 
of coMntry, even to the heart of the Punjab. In this state he determined to 
die as he had. lived, with arms in his hands ; but having rFo foe near with 
whom to cope» he sent an embassy to the Langa prince of MooUan, to beg, 
as a last favour, the jood-dan^ or ‘gift of battle,’ that his soul might escape by 
the steel of his foeman, and hot fall a sacrifice to slow disease.! The prince, 
suspecting treachery, hesitated ; but the Phatti messenger pledged his word 
that his master only wished an honourable death, and that he would only bring 
five hundred men to the combat. Tlie challenge being accepted, the Rawul 
called his clansmen around him, and on recounting what he had done, seven 
hundred select Rajpoots, who had shared in all his victories, volunteered to take 
the last field, and make sunhlul (oblation) of their lives with their leader. 
Previous to setting forth, he arranged his affairs. His son Guj Sing, by the Seta 
Rani, he sent with her to her fitther’.s house. He had five other sons, viz, 
Koomhho, Birsil, Bhcemdeo, (by Lula Rani, of the Soda tribe), Rutto and 
Rindheer, whose mother was Soorajdevi, of Chohan race. Birsil, his eldest son, 
he made heir to nil his dominions, except the land of Khadal (whose chief town 
is Deorawul), which he bestowed 04)011 Rindheer, and to both he gave the 
tika^ making them separate states. Birsil marched to Kerore,J his capita), at 
the head of seventeen tiiousand men. 

Meanwhile, Rawul Chachick marclied to Dhooniapur, ‘to part with life.* 
There he heard that the prince of Mooltan was within two coss. His soul' 
was rejoiced ; he performed his ablutions, worshipped the sword§ and the 
gods, bestowed charity, and withdrew his thoughts from this world. 

The battle lasted four ghurris (two hours), and the Jadoon prince fell with 
all his kin after jjerforming prodigies of valour. Two thousand Khans fell 
beneath their swords : rivers of blood flowed in the field ; but the Bhatti 
gained the. abode of Indra, who shared his throne with the hero. Th^ing 
crossed the Behah, and returned to Mooltan. 

^ Dhooniapiii is not iocated. \ 

t In this chpairoiis challenge, or demand of the we recognire another strone* 

trait of Scyihic fanners, as‘ depicted by Hercidptus. The ancient Gcte of Transoxiana could 
not liear the idea of dying of disease ; a feeling which his ofTspring carried with thera’ to ;thei 
shores of the Baltic, to Yeutdand or Jutland ! . , i * 

t Thfs fdttress, erected by Rao Kailun, is stated to be twenty-two os^, about fdity 
imhr but though the direction^ is not statedj there is little doubt of being. to^ 

tne northwatd, most probably in that do-adek called Smd^Sagnr, 

- 8 this martial rite with the demand of ^ood-dany and there is an additional rei. 0.1 

tbr callit^ Vadiw, Indo Scythic, Se: Vol. I. reference. !ist, for an account of the worship 
f the sworti, or Kkargdkapna, 
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While Rundheer was performing at Deorawul the rites of the twelve dsLj^ 
of matunty or ‘mourning/ his elder brother, Koombho, afflicted with insanity, 
rushed into the assembly, and swore to avenge his father’s death. That day 
he departed, accompanied by a single slave, and reached the prince’s camp. 
It was surrounded by a ditch eleven yards wide, over which the Bhatti leaped 
his horse in the dead of night, reached the harem, and cut off the heAd of 
Kaloo Shah, with which he rejoined his brethren at Deorawul. Birsil re'Cstalished 
Dhooniapiir, and then went too Kerore. His old foes, the’ Langas, under 
Hybat Khan, again, attacked him, but they were defeated with great slaughter. 
At the same time, Husein Khan Baloch invaded Beekumpur.* 

Rawul Bersi, who at this time occupied the gadi of Jessulmer, went forth 
to meet Rao Birsil on his return from his expedition in the Punjab. In S. 1530 
(A. D. 1474), he made the gates and palace of Beekumpur. 

We may, in this place, desert the literal narrative of the chronicle ; what 
follows is a record of similar border-feuds and petty wars, between ‘the sons 
of Kailun’t and the chiefs of the Punjab, alternately invaders and invaded, 
which is pregnant with mighty words and gallant deeds, but yielding no new 
facts of historical value. At length, the numerous offspring of Kailun separated, 
and divided amongst them the lands on both sides of the Garah ; and as 
Sultan Baber soon after this period made a final conquest of Mooltan from 
the Langas, and placed therein his own governor, in all probability the Bhatti 
possessors of Kerore-kote and Dhooniapur, as well as Poogul and Marote 
(now Mahomedans), exchanged their faith (sanctioned even by Menu) for the 
preservation of their states. J The bard is so much occupied with this Poogul 
branch that the chronicle appears almost devoted solely to them. 

He passes from the main stem, to Rawuls Jait, Noonlcurn, Bheem, 
Munohur-das to Subbul Sing, five generations, with little further notice than 
the mere enumerations of their issue. With this last prince, Sabbul Sing, an 
important change occurred in the political condition of the Bhattis. 


* The forcgiyng (from page 249), including the actions of Kailun, Chachick, and Birsil, 
must be considered as an episode, detailing the exploits of the Raos of Poogul, established by 
Kailun, third son of Rawul Kehur of Jessulmer. It was too essential to the annals to be placed 
in a note. 

t Rao Kailun had established his authority over nine castles, heads of districts, viz.y Asini, 
or Aswini-kote, Beekumpur, Marote, Poogul, Deorawul, Kehrore (twenty-fLo coss, or about 
forty miles, from Bahwulpur,), Goomun, Bahun, Nadno, and Matailoh, on the n dus. 

X There never was any thing so degrading to royalty as the selfish prot^f'^’tion guaranteed 
to it by this Lycurgus of the Hindus, who says, **Against*misfortune, let him preserve hi* 
wealth ; at the expense of his wealth, let him preserve his wife ; but let him at all events 
preserve himself even at the hazard of his wife and riches .” — Menu on Government , or on the 
Military Class , , The entire history of the Rajpoots shews they do not pay. nvicb Attention 
t'o such Unmanly maxims. 
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j tssulmer becomes a fief of the empire . — Changes in tht 

serves with the Bhatti contingent, — His services obtain him the gadi of Jessui- 
mr,--Boundaries of Jessulmer at the period of Baber^s invasion.-- Subbul 
succeeded by his son^ Umr^ Sing^ who leads the tika-dour into the Baloch 
territory, — Crowned on the field of victory. — Demands a relief from his sub- 
jects to portion his daughter, — Puts a chief to death who refuses.— Revolt of 
the Chunna Rajpoots, — The Bhatti chiefs retaliate the inroads of the Rahtores 
of Bikaner, — Origin of frontier feuds, — Bhattis gain a victory. — The princes 
of fessulmer and Bikaner are involved in the feuds of their vassals. — Raja 
A nop Sing calls on all his chiefs to revenge the disgrace. — Invasion of Jessui- 
mer. — The invaders defeated. — The Rawul recovers Poogul.— Makes Barmair 
tributary . — Umra dies, — Succeeded by Jeswunt. — The chronicle closes , — 
Decline of Jessulmer. — Poogul. — Barmair. — Filodi zv res ted from her by the 
Rahtores, — Importa?ice of these transactions to the British Government . — 
Khadal to the Gar a seized hy the Daodpotras, — Akhi Sing succeeds. — His 
uncle, Tej Sing, usurps the government . — The usurper assassinated during 
the ceremony of Las. — Akhi Sing * recovers the gadi. — Reigns forty years . — 
Bahwul Khan seizes on Khadal. — Razvul Moolraj. — Suroop Sing Mehta 
made minister. — His hatred of the Bhatti nobles. — Conspiracy against him 
by the heir apparent, Rae Sing. — Deposal and confinement of the Rawul . — 
The prince proclaimed. — Refuses to occupy the gadi. — Moolraj emancipated 
hy a Rajpootni, — Resumption of the gadi. — The prince Rae Sing receives the 
black khelat of banishment. — Retires to Jodhpur. — Outlawry of the Bhatti 
nobles. — Thtir lands sequestrated, and castles destroyed. — After tzvelve years, 
restored to their lands. — Rae Sing decapitates a merchant. — Returns to Jessul- 
mer. — Sent to the fortress of Dezvoh. — Salim Sing becomes minister. — His 
character . — Falls into the hands of his enemies, but is saved by the magnani- 
mity of Zoorazvur Sing. — Plans his destruction, through his ozvn brother's 
wife. — Zoorawur is poisoned. — The Mehta then assassinates her and her 
husband. — I\es the castle of Dewoh. — Rae Sing burnt to death. — Murder 
of his sons.— The minister proclaims Guj Sing . — Younger sons of Moolraj 
fly to Bikaner. — The longest reigns in the Rajpoot annals are during minis- 
terial usurpation. — Retrospective view of the Bhatti history. — Reflections. 

We have now reached that period in the Bhatti annals, when Shah Jehan 
^ emperor of India. Elsewhere, we have minutely related the measure 
the great Akbar adopted to attach his Rajpoot vassalage to the empire ; 
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a policy pursued by his successors. Subbul Sing, the first of tn^ pfincejs ol 
Jessulmer, who held his dominions as a fief of the empire, was not tjje legiti- 
mate heir to the ^ gadi of Jessul.* Munohur-das had obtained the by 
the assassination of his nephew^ RaWul Ntirtfoo, the son and heir of Bheem, 
wlio was returning from his nuptials at Bikaner, and had pa, sse^ the ^ay at 
Filpdt, then^ a town of Jessulmer, when poison was adpinister(^<^ to him by 
th.e hands of a female. But it was destined that the line of the asf^ssin §hould 
riot rule, and the dignity fell to Subbul Sing, the third in descent from M^eo, 
second son of Rawul Noonkurn. * 

The good qualities of young Subbul, and the bad ones of Ramcbund, son 
of the usurper, afforded another ground for the preference of. the former. 
Moreover, Subbul was nephew to tlie prince of Amber, under whom be 
held a distinguished post in the Government of Peshore where he saved the 
royal treasure from being captured by the Afghan mountaineers. For this 
service, and being a favourite of the chiefs wlio served with their contingents, 
the king gave Jeswunt Sing of Jodhpur command to place him on the 
The celebrated Nahur Khan Koompawult was entrusted with this duty, for 
the performance of which he received the city and domain of Pokurn, ever 
since severed from Jessulmer. 

This was the first considerable abstraction from the territories which had 
been progressively increased by Rawul Jessul and iiis successors, but which have 
since been wofully curtailed, A short time before Bal)er^s invasion, the de- 
]>endencies of Jessulmer extended on the north to the Garah river,! west to 
the Mebran or Indus ; and on the east and south, they were hounded by the 
Rah tores of Bikaner and Marwar, who had been gradually encroaching for 
two centuries, and continue to do so to this day. The entire' thid of Barmair 

* Noonkurn had three sons, Hur-raj, Maldeo, and Katiandas ; each had issue. ; Hur-raj 
had Bheem i who succeeded his gr^ind -father Noonkurn. Maldeo had. K^tsi, who had 
Bialdas, father of Subljul Sing, to whom was given in appat^ge the town of M'UrrdiHa, near 
pokurn. The third son,' Kaliandas, had Monohur-das who succeeded Bheem. Ramchund 
w.^ the son of Munohur-das. A slip from the genealogical tree will set this in clear light. 

I. Noonkurn. 


Htir-raj. 

' 1 

Maldeo. 

■ I . ' 

Kuliandas. 

1 

Bheem. 

M ' 

Kaclsi. 

. r *• . ' 

■ '* 1 

.3. Mvtpohufdas. , 

1 

Nathob 

Dialda.s. < .. 

1 

' R^ichnnd ' 

■ 

. - , . . .1 

4. Subbul Sing. 



t Anotlier •yMVoni$ni (sec Annals of Marwar. for an accoflht 

f9>^ ahsiraciion of .lerxitory, by, the ^htorcs from the ^attt%,, 

t The Garah is invariably called tit BehaH in The chronicle. ’ Oarahr 0? ^ 

pLthe,i»atei»ff 
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^ind' iiid sotitti, wef6 fehatti chieftainships; ahd CastWard to the 

site Of BfeheV , , > 

^ UuiPa Sing, son of Subbul, succeeded. He led the iika-dour against the 
BaIocHes, \vho had invaded the western tracts, and was installed on the field of 
Victory.' Sbon after, lie demanded aid from his subjeers to portion jjis daughter, 
and being opposed by his Rajpoot minister, Raghonath, he put him to death. 
The chuhnet Rajpoots, from the north-east, having renewed their old raids, he 
in person attacked and conipeHed them to give bonds, or written obligations, 
for their future good conduct. 

Provoked by the daily encroachments of the Kandiilote Rahtores, Soonder- 
das and l!)ilput, chiefs of Beekumpur, determined to retaliate : “Let us get.a 
name in the world, said Dilpiit,“and attack the lands of the Rahtores.^’ Accord- 
inj^ly, they invaded, plundered, and fired the town of Jujoo, on the Bikaner fron- 
tier. The Kaudulotes retaliated on the towns of Jessiiliner, and an action tbok 
place, in which' the Bhattis were victorious, slaying two hundred of the Rahtores. 
The Ruvvul partook in the triumph of his vassals. Raja Anop Sing of Bikaner 
was then serving with the imperial armies in the Dekhan. On receiving this 
account, he commanded his minister to issue a summons to every Kandulo^e 
capable of carrying arms to invade Jessuliiier, and take and raze Beekumpur, or 
he would consider them traitors. The minister issued the summons ; every 
Rihtore obeyed it, and he added, as an auxiliary, a Pathan chief with his bartfi 
from Hissar. Rawul Umra collected his Bhattis around him, and instead of 
awaiting the attack, advanced to meet it ; he slew many of the chiefs, burnt the 
frontier towns, and recovered Poogul, forcing tlie Rahtore chiefs of Barmair ahd 
Kottorah to renew their engagements of fealty and service. 

Umra had eight sons, and was succeeded by Jeswunt, the eldest, in S. ly'JS 
(A. D. 1702), whose daughter was married to the heir-apparent of Mewar. 


Here ends the chronicle, of which the foregoing is an abstract : the conclu- 
ding portion of the annals is from a MS. furnished by a living chronicler, cor- 
rected by other information. It is but a sad record of anarchy and crime. 

Soon after the death of Rawul Umra, Poogui, Barmair, Filodi, and various 
other to whs’- glfij territories in Jessulmer, were vvrested from this state by the 
Rahtores:* . S . , . ■ 


w .t ivhich my labours C4n, he applkd, is that of eniijWiag4be 

- Obvernrifent, when called upoh to exercise fts .functions, as protector and armtrator 
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The territory bordering the Garah was taken by Dsod Khsti, sn Afghan 
chieftain from Shikarpur, and it became the nucleus of a state called after 
himself Daodpolra. 

Jeswunt Sing succeeded. He had five sons, Juggut Sing, who committed 
suicide, Esuri Sing, Tej Sing, Sirdar Sing, and Sooltan Sing* Juggut Sing 
had three sons, Akhi Sing, Bood Sing, and Zoorawur Sing. 

Akhi Sing succeeded. Bood Sing died of the small-pox ; Tej Sing, uncle 
to the Rawul, usurped the government, and the princes fled* to Delhi to save 
their lives. At this period, their grand-unclS, Hurri Sing (brother of Rawul 
Jeswunt), was serving the king, and he returned in order to displace the usurper. 
It is customary for the prince of Jessulmer to go annully in state to the lake 
Gursi-sirr, to perform the ceremony of Las^ or clearing away the accumulation 
of mud and sand. The Raja first takes out a handful, when rich and poor 
follow his example. Hurri Sing chose the time when this ceremony was in 
progress to attack the usurper. The attempt did not altogether succeed ; but 
Tej Sing was so severely wounded that he died, and was succeeded by his son, 

Sowae Sing, an infant of three years of age. Akhi Sing collected the Bhattis 
from all quarters, stormed the castle, put the infant to death, and regained his 
rights. . « 

Akhi Sing ruled forty years. During this reign, Bahwul Khan, son of Daod 
Khan, took Derawul and all the tract of*Khadal, the first Bhatti conquest, and 
added it to his new state of Bhawulpur, or Daodputra. 

Moolraj succeeded in S. 1818 (A. D. 1762). He had three sons, Rae Sing, 
Jaet Sing, and Man Sing. The unhappy choice of a minister by Moolraj com- 
pleted the demoralization of the Bhatti principality. This minister was named 
Suroop Sing, a Bania of the Jain faith and Mehta family, destined to be the ex- 
terminators of the laws and fortunes of the ‘sons of Jessul.* The cause of hatred 
and revenge of this son of commerce to the Bhatti aristocracy arose out of a 
disgraceful dispute regarding a Bukhtun^ a fair frail one, a favourite of tlie 
Mehta, but who preferred the Rajpoot, Sirdar Sing, of the tribe of Aef. The 
Bhatti chief carried, his complaint of the minister to the heir-apparent, Rae Sing, 
who had also cause of grievance in the reduction of his income. It was suggest- 
ed to the prince to put this presumptuous minister to death ; this was effected 
by the prince's own^ hand, in his father's presence ; and as thevMehta, in falling 
clung to Moolraj for protection, it was proposed to take off Moolraj at the same 
time. The proposition, however, was rejected with horror by the prince, whose 
vengeance was satisfied. The Rawul was allowed to escape to the female apart- 
ments ; but the chieftains, well knowing they could not expect pardon^from the 
IfLaWuir insistiiig on investjing Rae Sing, and if be refMse(^ 00 
brother on ite jiOiA* The an of Rae Sing was prodatmed 
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to the proposal of bccupying the throne ; tn 
■lieu <rf which ikc used a pallet {khat.) Three months and five days had passed 
since the dcposal and bondage of Moolraj, when a female resolved to eman- 
*cipatc him : this femsde was the wife of the chief conspirator, and cohfi<tential 
adviser; theiregerrt prince. This noble dame, a Rahtore Rajpootni, of the 
Mahecha clan, was the wife of Anop Sing of Jinjiniali, the prentier noble t>i 
. Jessulmer, and who, wearied with the tyranny of the minister and the weakness 
of his prince, had prop<jsed the death of the one and the deposal of the other. 
We are not made acquainted* with any reason, save that oi swamdkcrma^ pr 
‘fealty,^ which prompted the Rahtorni to rescue her prince even at the risk of 
her husband’s life j but her appeal to her son Zoorawur, to perform his duty, is 
preserved, and we give it verbatim : “should your father oppose you, sacrifice 
him to your duty, and I will mount the pyre with his corpse.” The son yields 
obedience to the injunction of his magnanimous parent, who had sufficient 
influence to gain over Arjoon, the brother of her husband, as well as Megh 
Sing, chief of Baroo, The three chieftains forced an entrance into the prison 
where their prince was confined, who refused to he released from his mapacles, 
until he was told that the Mahechi had promoted the plot for his liberty. Thi? 
sound of^ the grand nakarra^ proclaiming Moolraj’ repossession o( gad{] 
awoke his son from sleep ; and on the herald depositing at the side of his 
pallet the sable siro^a^* and all the ^insignia of exile, — the black steed and 
black vestments, — the prince, obeying the command of the emancipated Rawul, 
clad himself therein, and accompanied by his party, bade adieu to Jessulmer 
and took the road to Kottoroh. When he arrived at this town, on the southern 
frontier of the state, the chief proposed to ‘run the country / but he replied, 
“the country was his mother, and every Rajpoot his foe who injured it.” He 
repaired to Jodhpur, but the chieftains abided about Sheo Kottoroh and Bar- 
mair, and during the twelve years they remained outlaws, plundered even to 
the gates of Jessulmer. In the first three years they devastated the country, 
.their castles were dismantled, the wells therein filled up, and their estates se- 
questrated. At the end of the twelve, having made the tiM^ or oath against 


further .plunder, their estates were restored, and they were re-admitted, into 
their country. . . 

The b^nismd prince remained twp years and a-half wijfh Beejy Sin^, 

who treated bqp like a . son. But he carried his arrogant demeanour Vif^. 

J^dlip^r ; for one day,. 4s he was going out to ^ liP whoiu^. Ke 

t^i^ed. .his horse by the bridle, and invoking the^^of B^jy 
of his debt. .,The prince, in turn, required hiqfi, wi(h 
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the invocation “by Moolraj ! ” to unloose his hold. But the roan of wealth, 
disregarding the appeal insolently replied, ‘‘what is Moolraj to me ?** It was 
the last word he spoke ; the sword of Rae Sing was unsheathed, and the Bania's 
liead rolled on the ground : then turning his horse’s head to Jessulmer, be 
exclaimed, “better be a slave at once, than live on the bounty of another.” 
His unexpected arrival outside his native city brought out the entire population 
to see him. His father the Rawul, sent to know what had occasioned his 
presence, and he replied, that it was merely preparatory to pilgrimage. He 
^as refused admittance ; his followers were disarmed, and he was sent to re- 
side at the fortress of Dewoh, together with his sons Abhe Sing and Dhonkul 
Sing, and their families. 

Salim Sing, who succeeded his father as prime minister of Jessulmef, was 
but eleven years of age at the time of his murder. His young mind appears, 
even at that early age, to have been a hot-bed for revenge ; and the^eeds 
which were sown soon quickened into a luxuriance rarely equalled even in those 
regions, where human life is held in little estimation. Without any of that 
daring valour which distinguishes the Rajpoot, he overcame, throughout a long 
course of years, all who opposed him, uniting the subtlety of the serpent to the 
ferocity of the tiger. In person he was effeminate, in speech bland ; pliant 
and courteous in demeanour ; promising, without hesitation, and with all the 
semblance of his sincerity, what he wever had the most remote intention to 
fulfil. Salim, or, as he was generally designated by his tribe, the Mehi(X^ w^as 
a signal instance of a fact of which these annals exhibit too many examples, 
namely •the inadequacy of religious professions, though of a severe character, 
as a restraint on moral conduct : for though the tenets of his faith (the Jain) 
imperatively prescribe the necessity of “hurting no sentient being,” and of 
sitting in the dark rather than, by luring a moth into the flame of a lamp, 


incur the penalty attached to the sin of insect-murder, this man has sent more 
of “the sons of Jessoh” to Yamaloca* than the sword of their external foes 
during his long administration. He had scarcely attained man's estate when 
the outlawed chiefs were restored to their estates by a singular intervention. 
Raja Bheem Sing had acceded to the gadt of Marwar, and the Mehta was 


chosen by the prince of Jessulmer, as his repre.sentative, to convey his congra- 
tulationsi and the of acknowledgment on his succession, yo Raja Beejy 
Sing. On his return from this mission, he was waylaid arid captured by the 
outlawed chieftains, who instantly passed sentence of death upon the author 
of their miseries. The sword was uplifted, when, ‘plating his tptbart at the 
feet of Zoorawur Sing,' he implored his^protection — and he found it 1 Such 
.\the Rajpopt an anomaly amongst his species ; his character a 


^ Pluto’s 
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the of^posite and antagonistical qualities which impel mankind to virtueand to^ 
crime. Let me recal to the mind of the reader, that the protector of this vam* 
pire was the virtuous son of the virtuous Rajpootni who, with the elevation of 
mind equal to whatever is recorded of Greek or Roman heroines, devoted her-^ 
seif, and a husband whom she loved, to the one predominant sentiment of 
the Rajpoot, swamdhtrma, or ‘fealty to the sovereign. Yet had th*e wily Mehta 
effected the disgrace of this brave chief, to whom the Rawul owed his release 
from bondage and restoration to his throne, and forced him to join the out- 
laws amidst the sand-hills of Rarmair. Nothing can paint more strongly the 
influence of this first of the Bhatti chiefs over his brethren than the act of 
preserving the life of their mortal foe, thus cast into their hands ; for not only 
did they dissuade him from the act, but prophesied his repentance of such 
mistaken clemency. Only one condition was stipulated, their restoration to 
their homes. They were recalled, but not admitted to court a distinction 
reserved for Zoorawur alone. 

When Rae Sing was incarcerated in Dewoh, his eldest son, Abhe Sing, 
Rajkufnar^ ^heir-apparent,’ with the second son, Dhonkul, were left at Barmair, 
with the outlawed chiefs. The Rawul, having in vain demanded his grand- 
children, prepared an army and invested Barmair. It was defended during 
six months, when a ca[)itulation was acceded to, and the children were given 
up to Moolraj on the bare pledge* of Zoorawur Sing, who guaranteed their 
safety ; and they were sent to the castle of Dewoh, where their father was con- 
fined. Soon after, the castle was fired, and Rae Sing and his wife were con- 
sumed in the flames. On escaping this danger, wliich was made to appear 
accidental, the young princes were confined in the fortress of Ramgurh, in the 
most remote corner of the de.sert, bordering the valley of Sinde, for their se- 
curity and that of the Rawul (according to the Mehta’s account); and to pre- 
vent faction from having a nucleus around which to form. But Zoorawur, 
who entertained doubts of the minister’s motives, reminded the Rawul that 
the.proper place for the heir-apparent was the court, and that his honour stood 
pledged for his safety. This was sufficient for the Mehta, whose mind was 
instantly iiit^int upon the means to read himself of so conscientious an adviser. 
Zoorawur had a^brother named Kaitsi, whose wife, according to the courtesy of 
Rajwarra, had sj^opted the minister as her brother. Salim sounded bis adopt* 
cd sister as her wish to .see her husband become lord of JinginiaJli. The 
tempter succeeded : he furnished her with poisoned comfits, which she ad* 
niinistered to^the gallant Zoorawur ; and her lord was inducted into the estates 
Jingipialll Having thus disposed of the soul of the Bhatti nobility, he^ took 

in detail the chiefs of Baroo, Dangri, and many others, chiefly by the same" 
though the dagger. . Kaitsi, who, whether irrfioe^nt^wOr a 
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horsje, th^ Mehta wa« sayed* the oxim 9^ 
ad^g Ofie tiiore “n^ortal imirther ta bie.crcwa/’^ 

It ia a aiiigidar fecv that the longest migns we know of in Rajwarra 
red during ministerial usiurpatioivsr The late Maharao of Kotab occupied the 
upwards of half a century, and the Rawul Moolraj swayed the nominal 
sceptre of this trasix of the desert upwards* of fifty-eight yearsv Hi^ father ruled 
forty yearsy and I doubt whether, in all history, we can find another irjstance 
of father and son reigning. for a century. This century was proFific in change 
to the dynasty, whose whole hist^y is futt of strange vicissitudes. If we go 
back to Jeswunt Sing, the grandfather of Moolraj, we find the Bhatti principali- 
ty touching the Garah on the north which divided it frorn> Moortan ; on the 
west it was bounded by the Punjnud, arbd thus included a narrow slip of the 
fertile valley of Sinde ; and we have seen it stretch, at no remote period, everk 
to the ancient capital Mansoora, better known to the Hindu as Rori-Bekher,. 
the islandic capital of the Sogdi (Soda) o( Alexander. To tlie south, it rested 
on Dhat, including the castles of Sheo> Kottoroh, and Barmair, seized on by 
Marwar ; and in the east embraced the districts of Filodi, Pokurn, and other 
parts, also in the possession of Marwar or Bikaner. The whole of the state of 
Bhawulpur is formed out of the Bhatti dominion, and the Rahtores have 
obtained therefrom not a small portion of their western frontier. This abstraction 
of territory will account for the heart-burnings and border feuds which continually 
break out between the Bhattis and Rahtores, and “the children of David 
( Daodpotrasy^ 

Could the same prophetic steel which carved upon the pillar of Brimsir the 
destinies of the grandson of the deified Heri, eleven hundred years before Christ,, 
have subjoined to^ that of Jessoh the fate which awaited his descendant Moolraj,. 
he would doubtless have regarded the propliecy as conveying a falsehood too 
gross for belief. That the offspringof eht deified prince of Dwarica, who founded 
Guzni and fought the united kiffgs of Syria and Bactria, should, at length, be 
driven back on India, arwi compelled to seek shelter under the sign of the 
cross, reared amidst their sand-hills by a handful of strangers, whose ancestors. 


anagram of anka^ ‘the eye/ The loss of an eye does not deprive an occupant of his rights— 
of which we had a curioivs example in the siege of the imperial city of Delhi, which gave rise 
to the ren\ark, that the three greatest men therein, had only the complement of one man amongst 
them ; that Empejfcr had been deprived of both eyes by the brutality of Gholam Kadir ;■ the 
besieging chief Hdtfcar was kana^ as was the defender. * Sir D. Ochterlony. Holcai’s name has 
l)ecome synonimous with kana^ and many a horse, dog, and man. Wind of an eye, is called 
after this celebrated Mahratta leader. The Hindus, by what induction I know not, attach » 
degree of moral obliquity to every individual kana^ and appear to make no distinction l^tweeik 
th« natural and the acquired defect ; though to all kattas they apply another and more digniH^ 
appellation, the JujMter of their astro^myihology, which very grave .Mr^nage 

g|ne by bis misfortune in no creditable way,— for, a4hough the guru^ or spiritual head of tne 
be stt as bad a moral example ta them as djJi the classical Jupiter to the tenanta 
ihe Qraek and Romn, Pantheon. • . 
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when they were even in the maturity of their fame, were wandering in tbeif 
native woods, with painted bodies, and offering human sacrifices to the sun-god, 
—more resembling Balsiva than Balcrishna,— these would have seemed prodi- 
gies too wild for faith. 


CHAPTER VI 

Rawul Moolraj enters into treaty ivifh the English , — The Raja dies. — His grand- 
son, Guj Sing, proclaimed. He becomes a mere puppet in the minister's hands, 
— Third article of the Treaty, — Inequality of the alliance. Its importance to 
Jessulmer, — Consequences to be apprehended by the British Government. — Dan- 
gers attending the enlarging the circle of our political connections, — Importance 
of Jessulmer in the event of Russian invasion. — British occupation of the valley 
of the Indus considered.— Salim Sinfs administration resumed. His rapacity 
and tyranny increase . — Wishes his office to he hereditary. — Report of the 
British agent to his Government. — Pallmals self exiled. — Banker's families 
kept as hostages. — Revenues arising from confiscation . — Wealth of the minister. 
Borderfeud detailed to exemplify the interference of the paramount poiver . — 
The Maldotes of Bar oo.— Their history. — Nearly exterminated by the Rahtores 
of Bikaner. — Stimulated by the minister Salim Sing — Cause of this treachery, 
— He calls for British interference. — Granted. — Result. — Rawul Guj Sing 
arrives at Oodipur. — Marries the Rands daughter.— Influence of this lady. 

It was in the Samvat (era) of Vicraina, i8i8, that Rawul Moolraj was inaugu- 
rated on the throne of Jessoh ; and it was in the year of our Lord i8i8, that a 
treaty of “perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of interests’’ was concluded 
between the Honourable East India Company and Maha Rawul Moolraj, the 
Raja of Jessulmer, his heirs and successors, the latter agreeing“to act in sub- 
ordinate co-operation with the British government, and with submission to its 
supremacy.”^ This was almost the last act of Rawul Moolraj, who had always 
been a mere puppet in the hands of Mehta Salim Sin^ or his father. He died 
A.D. 1820, when his grandson, Guj Sing, was proclaimed. 

Rawul Guj Sing was fitted, from his years, his past secU:sjon, and the 
examples which had occured before his eyes, to be the submissiveWgeant Salim 
Sing required. Isolated, in every* sense, from intercourse with the rest of 
mankind, by the policy of the minister, h| had no community of sympathy with 
them, and no claim upon their aid. : Surrounded by the creature® of Salim 
Sing, who, even to their daily dole, jUlfribe every thing to this man’s favour, 

See AT>|>eftdix No. HI. for a c< 5 py of this trSutj^. 
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• each wofd, ^ach gesture, is watched and reported. The prince himself, his ‘ 
wives and family, are alike dependents on the minister’s bounty, often capri- 
ciously exercised. If he requires a horse, he must solicit it ; or if desirous 
of bestowing some recompense, he requests to be furnished with the means, 
and deems himself fortunate if he obtain a moiety of his suit. 

It will be observed from the date of this treaty (Dec. 1818), that Jessulmer 
was the last of the states of India received under the protection of the British 
Government. Its distance made it an object of little solicitude to us ; and the 
minister, it is said, had m 3 ny long and serious consultation with bis oracles 
before he united his destiny with ours. He doubted the security of his power 
if the Rawul should become subordinate to the British government ; and he 
was only influenced by the greater risk of being the sole state in Rajwarra 
without the pale of its protection, which would have left him to the mercy of 
those enemies whom his merciless policy had created around him. The third 
and most important article of the treaty* tranquillized his apprehensions as to 
external foes ; with these apprehensions all fear as to the consequences arising 
from ministerial tyranny towards the princely exiles was banished, and we shall 
presently find that this alliance instead of checking his rapacity and oppression, 
incited them. But it is necessary, in the first place, to bestow a few remarks 
on the policy of the alliance as regards the British Government. 

Its inequality require no demonstration : the objects to be attained by it to 
the respective parties having no approximation to party. The advantages to 
Jessulmer were immediate : and to use the phraseology of the treaty, were not 
only of “great magnitude,” but were vitally important. From the instant the 
the treaties were exchanged, her existence as a permanent state, which was not 
worth half a century’s purchase, was secured. Her power had been gradually 
declining, and reign after reign was narrowing her possessions to the vicinity of 
the capital. One state, Bhawulpur, had been formed from her northern 
territory ; while those of Sinde, Bikaner and Jodhpur, had been greatly aggran- 
dized at her expense ; and all were inclined, as occasion arose to encroach 
Upon her feebleness. The faithless character of the minister, Salim Sing 
afforded abundant pretexts for quarrel, and the anarchy of her neighbours 
proved her onl^ safeguard during the later years of her independent existence. 
Now, the Br^ish Government having pledged itself to exert its power for the 
protection of \he principality, in the event of any “ serious invasion,’* her fears 
either of Sindies, Daodpotras, or of Rahtores, are at rest. The full extent of 

fhis pledge may not have been contemplated when it was given ; like all former 
— : — :: — 

^Art. In the event of any serious invasion directed towards the overthrow of the 

principality of Jessulmer, or other danger of great magnitude occurring to that principality, 
the Hdibh Oovcrhinent will exert Its power for the protection of the priacipalUy, provided 

the cause of the quarrel be not ascribable to the Ra|a of 
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it is the base of aoolber step in advance* JnsrtiAd 
the vast circle of oiir political connections, it tit once carried iw /of India, 

^ placing us in actual contact and possible collision with the nileie ofi Sinde and 
the people beyond the Indus, Marwat and Sifcaner being already adtnitted 
to our alliance, the power of settling their feuds with the Bhattls is comparative* 
\y simple ; &ut with Daodpotra we have no political connections, and with 
Sinde, only those of “ perpetual friendship, and mutual intercourse but no 
stipulation ensurring respect to our remonstrances in case of the aggression -of 
iheir subjects on our Bhatli ally. Are we then to push our troops through the 
desert to repel such acts, or must we furnish pecuniary subsidies (the cheapest 
mode), that she may entertain mercenaries for that object ? We must view it, 
in this light, as an event, not only not improbable, but of very likely occurrence. 
Our alliance with Cutch involved us in this perplexity in 1819. Our armies 
were formed and moved to the frontier, and a declaration Of war was avoided 
only by accepting a tardy in no way commensurate with the insult of 

ittvading, massacring, and pillaging our allies.* In this instance, our means of 
chastisement were facilitated by our maritime power of grappling with the 
enemy ; but if the insult proceeds from the government of Upper Sinde (only 
‘nominally dependent on Hydrabad), or from Bhawulpur, how are we to cope 
with these enemies of our ally ? Such wars migfit lead us into a insogHita 
4 )Cyond the Indus, or both the spirit and letter of the treaty will be null. 

What therefore, are the advantages we can hold out to ourselves for the 
volunteer of our amity and protection to this oasis of the desert ? To have 
disregarded the appeal of Jessulmer for protection, to have made her the sole 
exception in all Rajpootana from our amicable relations, would have been to 
consign her to her numerous enemies, and to let loose the spirit of rapine and 
revenge, which it was the main object of all these treaties to suppress : the Bbattis 
would have become a nation of robbers, the Bedouins of the Indian desert. 
Jessulmer was the first link in a chain of free states, which formerly united the 
coramesce of the Ganges wit^that of the Indus, but which interminable feuds 
-had completely severed ; the possibility of reunion depending upon a long con- 
tinuance of tranquillity and confidence. This object alone would^have warrant- 
ed oltf alliance with Jessulmer. But if we look to futurit)^ to the possible 
tnyaStomof India, which can be best effected through the provinces 

^ The attitude assumed by the energetic Governor of Bombay, Mr. Elphmstone, on that 
oecasidn, will foi* a long time remain a lesson to the triumvirate government of Sinde, To the 
Author it util I appears a subject of regret, that, with the adequate preparatipn, the 
and every thing promising a certainty of success, the pacific tone of LordsHestiaga* 
i^lKiuld have prevented' the proper assertion of our dignity, by chastisii^ an IdauU, 
tn every shape. A treaty of amity and mutual intercourse was the iesuU yf 

elapsed, our ihterpourae has 
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of Persia, the valley of the Indus will be the base of the invader’s operations. 
The possession of Jessulmer would then be of vital importance, by giving us 
the command of Upper Sinde, and enabling us to act against the enemy 
simultaneously with our armies east of the Delta, the most practicable point of 
advance into India, We may look upon invasion by the ancient routes 
pursued by Alexander, Mahmood, and Tirnoor, as utterly visionar/, by an army 
encumbered with all the material necessary to success, and thus the valley of 
Sinde presents the only practicable route. But it would be a grand error, both 
in a political and military ^oint of view, to possess ourselves of this valley, 
even if an opportunity were again to occur. It is true, the resources of that 
fertile region, so analogous to Egypt, would soon, under our management, 
maintain an army sufficient to defend it ; and this would bring us at once into 
contact with the power (Persia) which clings to us for support, and will be 
adverse to us only when rendered subservient to Russia. It were well to view the 
possible degradation and loss of power to Russia, in Europe, as likely to afford 
a fresh stimulant to her ancient schemes of oriental aggrandisement. By some 
these schemes are looked upon as Quixotic, and I confess myself to be of the 
number. The better Russia is acquainted with the regions she would have to 
pass, the less desire will she evince for an undertaking, which, even if successful 
in the outset, would be useless ; for if she conquered, she could not maintain 
India. But, to me, it still appears imperative that this power should formally 
renounce such designs ; the state of perpetual preparation rendered necessary 
by her menacing position, being so injurious to our finances, is worse than the 
actual attempt, which would only entail upon her inevitable loss. We lost, 
through our unwise economy, a noble opportunity of maintaining an ascendency 
at the court of Caubul, which would have been easily prevailed upon, for our 
pecuniary aid, to make over to us the sovereignty of Sinde (were this desirable), 
which is still considered a grand division of Caubul. 

^ But setting the political question aside, and considering our possession of 
the valley of Sinde only in a military point of fiew, our occupation of it would 
he prejudicial to us. We should have a long line to defend, and rivers are no 
barriers in modern warfare. Whilst an impassable desert is between us, and we 
have the power, by means of our allies, of assailing an enemy at several points, 
though we are fiable to attack but from;one, an invader could not maintain him- 
self a single seison. On this ground, the maintenance of friendship with this 
remote nook of Rajpoot civilization is defensible, and we have the additional 
incitement .of rescuing the most industrious and wealthy commercial commu- 
nities in InSia from the fangs of a harpy : to whom, and the enormities of his 
government, we return. 

No language can adequately represent the abdse of power with iidtiich the 

34 
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treaty has armed the rapacious minister of Jessulmer, and it is one of the many 
Instances of the inefficacy of our system of alliances to secure prosperity, or even 
tranquillity to these long-afflicted regions ; which although rescued from external 
assailants, are still the prey of discord and passion within. It will not be diffi- 
cult, fi^t the proper time and place, to make this appear.* The Mehta felt the 
advantages wh^ch the treaty gave him, in respect to neighbouring states ; but he 
atso felt that he bad steeped himself too deeply in the blood of bis master’s 
family, and in that of his noblest chieftains, to hope that any repentance, real or 
affected, could restore to him the confidence of tho^e he had so outraged. With 
commercial men, with the industrious husbandman or pastoral communities, he 
had so long forfeited all claim to credit, that his oath was not valued at a single 
grain of the sand of their own desert dominion. 

The bardic annalist of Rajpootana, when compelled to record the acts of a 
tyrant, first announces his moral death ; then comes the metempsychosis, — the 
animating his frame with the spirit of a demon. In this manner is delineated 
the famed Visaldeo, the Chohan king of Ajmere. Whether the Bhatti minister 
will obtain such a posthumous apology for his misdeeds, a future historian will 
learn ; but assuredly he is never mentioned, either in poetry or prose, but as a 
vampire, draining the life-blood of a whole people. For a short time after the 
treaty was formed, he appeared to fall in with the march of universal reforma- 
tion ; but whether it was that his crimes had outlawed him from the sympathies 
of all around, or that he could fe ^^^tni.^joyment but in his habitual crimes, he 
soon gave ampler indulgence to (^acious ^s'Jl to^oirit. The cause of his temporary 
forbearance was attributed to hdety to have an t»tioii,''rti/:le added to the treaty, 
guaranteeing the office of prirmiTi?r./i 9 tbr' relatiq)erhaps with a view to 
legalize his plunder ; but seeing no hope of fixing an hereditary race of vampires 
on the land, his outrages became past all endurance, and compelled the British 
agent, at length, to report, to his government (on the 17th December 1821), that 
he considered the alliance disgraceful to our reputation, by countenancing the 
Idea that such acts can be tolerated under its protection. Representations to 
the minister were a nullity ; he protested against their fidelity ; asserted in 
specious language his love of justice and mercy ; and recommenced his system 
of confiscations, and punishments, with redoubled severity. ^ All Rajwarra 
felt ah interest in these proceedings, as the bankers of Jossulmer, sup- 
pxjTted by the ^japital of that singular class, the Palliwals, are^spread all over 
indi^. But this rich community, amounting to five thousand famJilies, are nearly 
an in yoluhtar]f^ exile, and the bankers fear to return to their native land with the 
fruits of their indi^stry, >^hkh they would renounce for ever, but that he retains 

* It is my intention (if space is left) to give a concise statement of the effects of our alliances, 
i«idiviU«a1ly at^ ^olfetotk^ly,' irr life statei^ tof Rajwarra, with a few hints ' toward emMdiai tn* 
system, at the conclusion of this volume. 
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their families as hostages. Agriculture is almost unknoWfO, and commerce, 
internal or external, has ceased through want of security, The sole revenue 
arises from confiscation. It is asserted that the minister has amassed no less 
than two crores^ which wealth is distributed in the various cities of Hindusthan| 
and has been obtained by pillage and the destruction of the most opulent 
families of his country during the last twenty years. He has ,ako, it is said, 
possessed himself of all the crown-jewels and property of value, which he has 
sent out of the country. Applications were continually being made to the 
British agent for passports {p^rwanas)^ by commercial men, to withdraw their 
families from the country. But all have some ties which would be hazarded 
by their withdrawing, even if such a step were otherwise free from danger ; 
for while the minister afforded passports, in obedience to the wish of the agent, 
he might cut them off in the desert. This makes many bear the ills they have. 

We shall terminate our historical sketch of Jessulmei with the details of a 
border-feud, which called into operation the main condition of the British 
alliance,— the right of universal arbitration in the international quarrels of 
Rajpootana. The predatory habits of the Maldotes of Baroo originated a 
rupture, which threatened to involve the two states in war, and produced an 
invasion of the Rahtores, sufficiently serious to warrant British interference. 
It will hardly be credited that this aggression, which drevsr down upon the 
Maldotes the vengeance of Bikaner, ^was covertly stimulated by the minister, 
for the express purpose of their extirpation, for reasons which will appear 
presently ; yet he was the first to complain of the retaliation. To understand 
this matter, a slight sketch of the Maldote tribe is requisite. 

The Maldotes, the Kailuns, the Birsungs, the Pohurs, and Tezmalotes, are 
all Bhatti tribes : but, from their lawless habits, these names have become, 
like those of Bedouin, Kuzzak, or Pindarri, synonimous with ‘robber.* The 
first are descended from Rao Maldoo, and hold the fi^Sf {putta) of Barroo, 
consisting of eighteen villages, adjoining the tract called Khari-putta, wrested 
from the Bhattis by the Rahtores of Bikaner, who to confess the truth, morally 
deserve the perpetual hostility of this Bhatti lord-marcher, inasmuch as they 
were the intruders, and have deprived them (the Bhattis) of much territory. 
But the Rahtores, possessing the right of the strongest, about twenty-five years 
ago exercise^ it in the most savage manner; for, having invaded Baroo, they put 
almost the Entire community to the sword, without respect to age or sex, . 
levelled the towns, filled up the wells, and carried off the herds and whatever 
was of %alue. The survivors took shelter in the recesses of the desert, and 
propagated a progeny, which, about the period of connection with the British 
re-occupied their deserted lands. The .minister, it is asserted, beheld the 
revival qf this infant colony with no more favourable eye than did their eneoni^ 
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of Bikaner, whom it is allied, be invited once mote to Ihei/ desfnicfion^ 
The lawless habits of this tribe would have been assigned by the imnister as 
his motive for desiring their extermination } bnt if we look back (p. a6o), we 
shall discover the real cause in his having incurred the lasting enmity of this 
clan for the foul assassination of their chief, who had been a party to the views 
of the heir-aiJi>arent, Rae Sing, to get rid of this incubus on their freedom. 
The opportunity afforded to take vengeance on the Maldotes arose cmt of a 
service indirectly done to the British government. On the revolt of the Feshwa, 
he sent his agents to Jessulmer to purchase camels. One herd to the number 
of four hundred, had left the Bbatti frontiers and whilst passing through the 
Bikaner territory, were set upon by the Maldotes, who captured the whole, and 
conveyed them to Baroo. It is scarcely to be supposed that such an aggression 
on the independence of Bikaner would have prompted her extensive armament, 
or the rapidity with which her troops passed the Bhatti frontier • to avenge the 
insult, without some private signal from the minister, who was loud in his 
call for British interference ; though not until Nokha and Baroo, .their principal 
towns, were levelled, the chief killed, the wells filled up, and the victorious army 
following up its success by a rapid march on Beekumpur, in^ which the fiscal 
lands began to suffer. The minister then discovered he had overshot the mark, 
and claimed our interference,* which was rapid ahd effectual ; and the Bikaner 
commander the more willingly complied wi^h^'^.he requests to retire within his 
own frontier, havirrg effected more than his object|^ 

The tortuous policy, the never-ending and scarcply-to-be-yomprehended 
border- feuds of those regions, must, for a long while, generate ’ such appeals. 
Since these associated bands attach no dishonour to* their predatory p|c>fessioii, 
it will be some time before they acquire proper notions ; t^^t when they dis- 
cover there is no retreat in which punish ment1iia]|j^not reach tj;)em, they will 
learn the benefits df cultivating the arts of peace, of whose very name no trace 
exists in their history. 

. We have lost sight of the Rawul, the title of the prince of Jessulmer, in 
the prominent acts of his minister. Guj Sing, who occupies the of Jessoh, 
to the prejudice of his elder brother, who arfe still in Bikaner, appears 
very well suited to the rainfster's purpose; and to have little desire beyond his 
horses/ and vegetating in quiet. The ^.physiognomists of Jessutpier, however, 
prOg^OStil/Efate, the development of moral worth in due season : a Consummation 
d^outly lb be wished, and the first symptom of* which must be the riddance of 
his ministet, by whatever process. The artful Salim deemed that it would 

>* The author has omitted to mention that he was Political Agent for Jessulmer ; so lhaj 

his control extended unintemptedly, almost.from Sinde to Sinde : i./. from the Indus, or 
Sindh, to the Choota Sindh^ or little river. There are streams designated Sindh, ia Central 
India, a word purely Tjutar or Seythic Aba-Sin, ‘the Father-river,* is one of the many names 
of ibeTndu#, . * „ 
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rebound to bis credit, anq bolster up his interest, to seek a matrimonial alliance 
with the IUna*s family of Mewar. The overture was accepted, and the coco- 
symbol transmitted to the Rawul, who put . himself at the head of the Bhatti 
chivalry to wed and escort his bride through the desert. The Rahtore princes 
of Bikaner and Kishehgurh, who were at the same time suitors for the hands of 
another daughter and a grand-daughter of the Rana, simuhaneouMy arrived at 
Oodipur with their respective corteges \ and this triple alliance threw a degree of 
splendour over the capital of the Seesodias, to which it had long been a stranger, 
Guj Sing lives very happily ^ith his wife, who has given him an heir to his 
desert domain. The influence of high rank is seen in the respect paid to the 
Ranawut-ji, (the title by which she is designated,) even by the minister, and 
she exerts this influence most humanely for the amelioration of her subjects,* 

CHAPTER VII. 

Geographical position of fessulmer, — Its superficial area, — List of the chief towny, 
— Population,— Jesstilmer chiefly desert , — Muggro, a rocky ridge^ — traced 
from Hutch . — Sirrs, or salt-marshes, — Kanoad Sirr, — Soil, — Productions , — 
Husbandry, — Manufacturers, — Conunerce, — K uttars, or caravans, — Articles 
of trade. — Reveniies. — La?id and transit taxes . — Dhanni, or Collector , — 
Amount of land-tax exacted from the cultivator . — Dhooa, or hearth-tax,^ 
Thali, or tax on y^<?^.~Dind, or forced contribution, — Citizens refuse to pay, 
— Enormous wealth accufkulated by the minister by extortion. — Establish-- 
me?tts, — Expenditure. — Tribes . — Bha ttis. — Their moral estimation, — Personal 
appearance and dress. — Their predilection for opium and tobacco , — Palliwals,. 
their '^history, — Numbers^ wealthy employment, — Curious rites or worship , — 

, Palli coins , — Pokurna Pr^hmins. — Title, — Numbers , — Singular typical tvor-- 
ship. — Rale of Jut. — Ottstle of Jessulmer, 

The country still dependent bn the Rawul extends between 70* 30' and 
72' 30' E. long., and between, the parallels of 20' and 27® 50' N. lat., 
though a small strip protrude^ in the N.E. angle, as high as 28* 30'. This 
irregular surface may be roug|jly estimated to contain fifteen thousand square 
miles. The number of towns, villages, and hamlets, ^scattered over this* wide 
space, does not exceed two hundred -and fifty ; some estimate it at three 
hundred, and ;iJthers depress it to two hundred the mean cannot be wide of 
Ibe truth. To' enable the reader to arrive at a conclusion as to the population 
of this region, we subjoin a calculation, from data furnished by the best-inform- 
od natives,^ which 'was made in the year 1815; but we must add, that from 
tyranny of the minister, the population of the capital (which is nearly half 
of the countiy^ has been greatly diminished.* 

* I had the honour of receiving several letters from this queen of the^desert, who lo^k'ed to 
nef father’s house and his friends, zs the best object for support, whilst such a being as Salim 
was the master gf her own and her husband^s destiny. 
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Jessulmer.. Capital 

t 


Beekumpur . 


Sceruroh . 


Nachna Do. 

Katori Fiscal. 

Kabab Do. 

Kooldurro Do. 

Suttoh Puttae 

jinjinialli Do. 

Dcvi-Kote Fiscal, 

Bhaap" Do. 

Balana Puttae 

Sutiasoh Do. 

Baroa Do. 

Chaan Do. 

Loharki Do. 

Noantulloh.. Do. 

I^ahti Do. 

Danguri Do. 

Beejoraye Fiscal, 

Mandaye Do. 


Fiscal and Feudal. 

Num^r of 
Houses. 

Capital 

7,000 

Puttaet 

500 

Dq^ 

300 

Do 

400 

Fiscal 

300 

Do 

300 

Do. 

200 

Puttaet 

300 

Do 

300 

Fiscal 

200 

Do 

200 

Puttaet 

150 

Do 

f * 

100 

Do 

1 200 

Do. 

JOO 

Do. 

150 

Do 

150 

Do. 

300 

Do 

150 

Fiscal 

200 

Do. 

200 

Do 

200 

Puttaet 

200 

Do. 

ISO 



Two hundred and twenty-five villages and hamlets, j 
from four tO' fifty houses each ; say, each average 
twenty, at fdur inhabitants to each J 


The chief has the title 
of Rao, and twenty-four 
villages dependent, not 
includedi in this esti. 
mate. 

Kailun Bhatti ; the Kai- 
lun tribe extends to 
Poogul. 


1, 600 Rawulote chief, 

1,200 


1,200 
1,200 ^ 
800 
800 
600 
400 

800 I 
800 
600 - 
600 

1,200 
600 . 
800 
800 
800 
800 


{ Rawulote : first noble of 
Jessulmer. 


rMaldote : has eighteen 
2 villages attached, not 
included in this. 


All of the Rawulote clan. 


Total,-.. 
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According to this census, we have a population not superior to one of the 
secondary cities of Great Britain, scattered over fifteen thousand square miles ; 
nearly one-half, too, belonging to the capital, which being omitted, the result 
would give from two to three souls only for each square mile. 

Face the country. — The. greater part of Jessulmer is or rooe^ both 
terms meaning ‘a desert waste.^ From Lowar, on the Jodhpur frontier, toKharra, 
the remote angle touching Sinde, the country may be described as a continue 
ous tract of arid sand, frequently rising into lofty teehas (sand-hills), in some 
parts covered with low junglb. This line, which n^rly bisects Jessulmer, is 
also the line of demarcation of positive sterility and comparative cultivation. 
To the north, is one uniform Jnd naked waste ; to the souths arc ridges of 
rock termed muggro, rooe^ and light soil. 

The ridge of hills is a most important feature in the geology of this desert 
region. It is to be traced from Cutch Bhooj, strongly or faintly marked, 
according to the nature of the country. Sometimes it assumes, as at Chohtunj 
the character of a mounta'n ; then dwindles into an insignificant ridge scarcely 
discernible, and often serves as a bulwark for the drifting sands, which cover 
and render it difficult to trace it at all. As it reaches the Jessulmer coimtry 
it is more developed ; and at the capital, erected on a peak about two bi!m(lt*ed 
and fifty feet high, its presence is more distinct, and its character defined. 
The capital of the Bhattis appear gis the nucleus of a series of ridges, which* 
diverge from it in all directions for the space of fifteen miles. One branch 
terminates at Ramghur, thirty-five miles north-west of Jessulmer \ another 
branch extends easterly to Pokurn (in Jodhpur), and thence, in a north-east 
direction, to Filodi ] from whence, at intervals, it is traceable to Gurriala,^ 
nearly fifty miles due north. It is a yellow-coloured sand-stone, in which ochre 
is abundantly found with which the people daub their house?. 

These barren ridges, and the lofty undulating teehas of sand, are the only 
objects which diversify the almost uniform sterility of these regions- No trees 
interpose their verdant foliage to relieve the eye, or shelter the exhausted frame 
of the traveller. It is nearly a boundless waste, varied only by a few stunted 
shrubs of the acacia or mimosa family, some succulent plants, or prickly . grapes, 
as the hhoorut or burr, which clings to his garment and ■ increases his miseries. 
Yet compared jyith the more northern portion, where “a sea of sand without a 
sign of vegetation”* forms the prospect, the vicinity of the capital is a paradise- 

* So Mr, Elphinstone describes the tract about Poogul, one of the earliest possessions of the 
Bhattis, and di|p of the No-koti Maru-ca or “nine castles of the desert,” around whose sand-hills 
as brave a colony was reared and maintained as ever carried lance. Rao Kaning was lord of 
poogul, whose son originated that episode givenjn Vol. 1. see reference list. Even these sand, 
nuls, which in Nove.tvber appeared to Mr. Elphinstone without a sign of vegetation, could be 
®aae to yield go#d crops of bajra. ♦ ‘ 
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There is not a running stream throughout Jessulmer ; but there are many 
temporary lakes or salt-marshes, termed strr, formed by the collection of .wafers 
from the sand-hills, which are easily dammed in. to prevent escape* They are 
ephemeral, seldom lasting but a few months ; though after a very severe mon- 
soon they have been known ^ remain throughout the year* One of these, 
called the KAioad Sirr, extends frbm Kanoad to M(^ungurh, covering a space 
of eighteen miles, and in which some water 'remains throughout the year. When 
it overflows, a small stream issues, from the Sirr, and pursues an easterly direc«J^ 
tion for thirty miles before it is absorbed : its existence* depends on the parent 
lake* The salt which it produces is the property of the crown, and adds some- 
thing to the revenue. ^ 

Soi/, husbandry^ and products , — Notwithstanding the apparent poverty of 
this desert soil, nature has not denied it the powers of production ; it is even 
favourable to some grains, especially the bajra^ which prefers a light sand. In' 
a favourable season, they grow sufficient for the consumption of two and even 
three years, and then they import only wheat from Sinde. When those parts 
favourable for bajra have been saturated with two or three heavy showers, they 
comillence sowing, and the crops spring up rapidly. The great"" danger is that 
of too much rain when the crops are advanced, for, having little tenacity, they • 
are often washed away. The hajra of the slind-hills is deemed far superior 
to that of Hindusthan, and prejudice give§ it a preference even to wheat, which 
does not bear a higiier pricey in times of scarcity. Bajara^ in plentiful seasons, 
sells at one and a half maund for a rupee :* but this does not often occur, as 
they calculate five bad seasons for a good one. Jooar is also grown, but only 
in the low flats. Cotton is produced in the same soil as the hajra. It is not 
generally known that this plant requires but a moderate supply of water ; it is 
deteriorated in the plains of India from over-irrigation : at least such is the idea 
of the desei t-farmer, who perhaps does not make sufficient allowance for the 
cooler substratum of his sand-hills, compared with the black loam of Malwa. 
A variety of pulses grows on the sheltered sides of the teebas^ as mong^ moth, 
etc. ; also the oil-piant (///) and abundance of the gozvar, a diminutive 'melon, 
not larger than a hen’s egg, which is sent hundreds of miles, as a rarity. Around 
the capital, and between the ridges where soil is . deposited or formed, and 
where they dam-up the watew, are grown considerable quant^ies of wheat pf 
very good quality, turmeric, and g^rden-stuffs." Barley and are, in good 

seasons, reared in small quantities, but rice is entirely an article gif import from 
the valley of Sinde. 

Implements cf husbandry , — Where the soU ' is light, it will 6e concluded 

: V . - 1 

* About a hundred-weight for Iwo Shillings. 
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that the implements are simple. They Iiave two kinds of plough/ for one or 
two oxen, or for the camel, which animal is most in requisition. They tread 
out ihe grain with pxen, as in all paYts of India, and not unfrequently they 
yoke the cattleTo their hakerries, or carts, and pass the whole over the grain. 

Manufactures, — There is little scope for the ingenuity of the mechanic In 
this tract. They make cgfcrse cotton cloths, but the raw material is almost all 
exported. Their grand limcle of manufacture is frpm the wool of the sheep 
pastured in the desert, which is fabricated into iooes^ or blankets, scarfs,^ petti- 
coats, turbans, of every quality. Cups and platters are made from a mineral 
called a calcareous substance, of a dark chocolate ground, with light brown 
vermiculated stripes ; female orllliments of elephants’ teeth, and arms of an 
infe^or quality. These comprehend the artificial productions of this desert capital. 

Commerce. — Whatever celebrity Jessulmer possesses, as a commercial mart, 
arises from its position as a place of transit between the eastern countries, the 
•valley of the Indus, and those beyond that stream, the Kuttars (the term for a 
caravan of camels) to and from Hydrahad, Rory-Bekher, Shikarpur and Ootch, 
^om the Gangetic provinces, and the Punjab, passing through it. The, indigo 
of the Doab, the opium of Kotah and Mahva, the famed sugar-candy of Bikaner, 
iron implements from Jeypur, are exported to Shikarpurt and lower Sinde*, 
whence elephants’ teeth (from Africa), dates, coco-nuts, drugs, and chundus,t 
aie imported, with pistachios and drit*{Lfruits froni Bhawulpur. 

Revenues and taxes. — The personal revenue of the princes of Jessulmer§ is, 
or rather was, estimated at upwards of four lakhs of rupees, o( which more than 
one lakh was from the land. The transit duties were formerly the most, 
certain and most prolific branch of the fiscal income ; but the bad faith of the 
minister, the predatory habits of the Bhatti chiefs proceeding mainly from 
thence, and the general decrease of commerce, have conspired nearly to anni- 
hilate this source of income, said at one time to reach thr6e lakhs of rupees. 
These imports are termed dan, and the collector dannie, who was stationed 
at convenient points of all the . principal routes which diverge from the capital. 

Landdax. — From onc-fifth to one-seventh of the gross produce of the land 
Js set aside as the tax of the crown, never exceeding the first nor falling short 
of the last.l! is paid in kind, which, is purchased on the spot by the Palliwal 
Brahmins, or Banias, and the value remitted ttfThe treasury. 

* I brought home several pairs of these, with crimson borders, sufficiently fine to be worn 
as a winter shawl^n this country. 

t Shikargoor, the great commercial matiKof the valley of Siilde, west of Indus. 

t Ckundu^ is a scented wood for tftallas, or ‘chaplets.* 

§ I have no correct data for estin\ating the revenues*.of the 'chieftains. They are generally 
almost double the land-revenue of the princes in the other states of Rajwarra ; perhaps about 
which ought to bring into the fieW sevemhundred horse. * . 

. Tfc, If strictly trne and followed,: is according tQ?"anctent principles: Menu ordains the 
sixth, I Gould have wished Colonel Briggs to have &iown this fact, when he was occudied on 

3^5 
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Dhooa . — The third and nt)w the most certain branch of revenue is the dhooas 
literally ‘smoke/ and which we may render ‘chimney or hearth-tax/ though 
they have neither the one nor the other in these regions. It is also termed Ihali^ 
which is the brass or silver platter out of which they eaL and is tantamount 
to a table-allowance. It never realizes above twenty thousand rupees annually, 
which, however, would be abundant for the simple fare of Jessulmer. No 
house is exempt from the payment of this task. 

Bind , — There is an arbitrary tax levied throughout these regions universal- 
ly known and detested under the name of dind^ the make-weight of all their 
budgets of ways and means. It was first imposed in Jessulmer in S. 1830 (A.D. 
1774), under the less odious appellation of “additional dhooa or and 

the amount was only two thousand seven hundred rupees, to be levied from the 
monied interest of the capital. The Mahesris agreed to pay their share, but the 
Oswals (the two chief mercantile classes) holding out, were forcibly sent up to 
the castle, and suffered the ignominious punishment of the bastinado. They 
paid the demand, but immediately on their release entered into a compact on 
oath, never again to look on the RawuPs (Moolraj’s) face^ which was religiously 
kept during their mutual lives. When he passed through the streets of this 
Capital, the Oswals abandoned their shops and banking-houses, retiring to the 
interior of their habitations in order to avoid the sight of him. This was strenu- 
ously persevered in for many years, and hati such an effect upon the prince, that 
he visited the principal persons of this class, and “spreading his scarf” (pulla 
pussaona)^'^ entreated forgiveness, giving a writing on oath never again to impose 
dind^ if they would make the dhooa a permanent tax. The Oswals accepted the 
repentance of their prince, and agreed to his terms. In S. 1841 and 1852, his 
necessities compelling him to raise money, he obtained by loan, in the first 
period, twenty-seven thousand, and in the latter, forty thousand rupees, which 
he faithfully repaid. When the father of the present minister came into power, 
he endeavoured to get back the bond of his sovereign abrogating the obnox- 
ious dind^ and offered, as a bait, to renounce the dhooa. The Oswals placed 
more value on the virtue of this instrument than it merited, for in spite of the 
bond, he in S. 1857 levied sixty thousand, and in 1863 eighty thousand rupees. 
A visit of the Rawul to the Ganges was seized upon as a fit opportunity by his 
subjects to get this oppression redressed, and fresh oaths wer^. made by the 

his excellent work on “Land-tax of India /’ but it had entirely escaped my recollection. 
this most remote corner of Hindusthan, in spite of oppression, it is curious Jo observe the 
adherence to primitive custom. The.se notes on the sources of revenue injfessulmer were 
communicated to me so far back as 1811, and I laid them before, the Bengal Government 

in 1814-15. , ^ 

* Pulla pmsaona^ or ^spreading the cloth or .scarf,’ is the figurative langua^ of ^remy» 
arising from the act of sj^reading the garment, preparatory to bowing the head thereon in token 
of perfect submission. 
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prince, and broken by the minister, who has bequeathed his rapacious spirit to 
his son. 

Since the accession of Guj Sing, only two years ago,* Salim Sing has extorted 
fourteen lakhs (;^i4o,ooo). Burdbhan, a merchant of great wealth and respect- 
ability, and whose ancestors are known and respected throughout Rajwarra as 
Sahoocarsy has been at various times stripped of all his riches Uy the minister 
and his father, who, to use the phraseology of the sufferers, “will never be satis- 
fied while a rupee remains in Jessulmer/* 

Establishments y Expenditthe . — We subjoin a rough estimate of the household 


establishment, &c. of this desert king. 

Rupees. 

Burrt 20,000 

Rozgar SirdarJ 40,000 

Sebundies or Mercenaries§ 75, 000 

Household horse, 10 elephants, 200 camels, and chariots 36,000 

500 Bargeer horse 60,000 

Rani’s or queen’s establishment 15,000 

The wardrobe 5,000 

Gifts 5,000 

The kitchen 5, 000 

Guests, in hospitality ! 5,000 

Feasts, entertainments 5, 000 

Annual purchase of horses, camels, oxen, &c 20,000 


Total Rs. 2,91,000 


The ministers and officers of government receive assignments on the transit- 
duties, and some have lands. The whole of this state-expenditure was more 
than covered, in some years, by the transit-duties alone ; which have, it is assert- 
ed, amounted to the almost incredible sum of three lakhs, or ;^3o,ooo. 

Tribes , — We shall conclude our account of Jessulmer with a few remarks on 
the tribes peculiar to it \ though we reserve the general enumeration for a sketch 
of the desert. 

f 

^ This was Written in 1821-2. 

t The Burr includes the whole household or personal attendants, the guards, and slaves. 
They receive rations of food, and make up the rest of their subsistence by labour in the town. 
The Btirr consists of about i,CXX) people, and is estimated to cost 20, COO rupees annually. 

t Rozgar-Sirdar is an allowance termed kansa, or ‘dinner,’ to the feudal chieftains who attend 
the Presence# Formerly they had an order upon the Dannis, or collectors of the transit-duties ; 
hut being vexatious, Pansa Sah, minister to, Rawul Chaitva, commuted it for a daily allowance^ 
varying, with the rank of the person, from half a silver rupee to seven rupees each, daily. This 
disbursement is calculated at 40,000 rupees annually. 

§ Sebundies are mercenary soldiers in the fort, of whom i,ooa are estimated to cost 
rupees annually. 
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Of its Rajpoot population, the Bbatds, we have already given an outline in the 
general essay on the tribes.’’^ Those which occupy the present limits of Jessulmer 
retain their Hindu notions, though with some degree of laxity from their inter- 
course with the Mahomedans on the northern and western frontiers ; while 
those which long occupied the north-east tractsy towards Phoolra and the Garahy 
on becoming *proselytes to Islam ceased to have either interest in or connection 
with the parent state. The Bhatti has not, at present, the same martial reputa- 
tion as the Rahtore, Chohan, or Seesodia, but he is deemed'at least to equal if 
not surpass the Cuchwaha, or any of its kindred brSnches, Nirooka or Sbekhavat. 
There are occasional instances of Bhatti intrepidity as daring as may be found 
amongst any other tribe ; witness the feud between the chiefs of Poogul and 
Mundore. But this changes not the national characteristic as conventionally 
established : though were we to go back to the days of chivalry and Pirthiraj, 
we should select Achilesa Bhatti, one of the bravest of his champions, for the 
portrait of his race. The Bhatti Raj{X)ot, as to physical power, is not perhaps 
so athletic as the Rahtore, or so tall as the Cuchwaha, but generally fairer than 
either, and possessing those Jewish features which Mr^ Elphinstone remarked 
as characteristic of the Bikaner Rajpoots. Tlie Bhatti intermarries with all the 
families of Rajwarra, though seldom with the Ranas of Mewnr. The late Juggut 
Sing of Jcypur had five wives of this stock, and his posthumous son, real or 
reputed, has a Bhattiani for his mother. ^ 

Dress. — The dress of the Bhattis consists of a jiwtah^ or tunic of white * cloth 
or chintz reaching to the knee ; the cumurhund^ or ceinturc, tied so high as to 
present no appearance of waist ; trowsers very loose^ and in many folds, drawn 
tight at the ancle, and a turban, generally of a scarlet colour, rising conically 
full a foot from the head. A dagger is stuck in the w'aistl>and ; a shield is 
suspended by a thong of deer-skin from tl>e left shoulder, and the sword 
is girt by a belt of the same material. Tlie dress of the common people is 
the dhotr^ or loin-robe, generally of woollei> stuff, with a piece of the .same 
material as a turlxui. The dress of the Bhattianis which discriminates the sex, 
c^onsists of a {^ha^ra^ or petticoat, extending to thirty feet in width, made gener- 
ally of the finer woollen, dyed a brilliant red, with a scarf of the same materiah 
The grand ornament of rich and poor, though varying in the materials, is the 
or rings of ivory or bone, with which they cover their arms from the 
shoulders to the wrist. t They are in value from sixteen to thirty -five rupees a 


^ See VoU I. reference list. , 

t The ebaori of ivory, bone, or shell, is the Bx^st ancient ornamen't of the intlo-ScyfliJ^ 
dames, and ajip^rs in old sculj^nre and painting. I was much struck with 
sculptures in a very old Gotluc church at Moissac, in I^nguedoc; * ; The 
is the only part left of the most arttique fane, attrilxit^ to tl>e age of B 

represents the conversion of elovis, and when the subject was still a matter ©f 
interesting as this is, it is as nothing* when compared to same sciTlfHured %tueS ? 

totally distinct age ; in execution as far superior as they arc dlssiminac in 'Wnicu. rv 
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set, and imported from Muska-Mandive, tboogh they also manufacture them at 
Jessulmer, Silver kurris (massive rings or anklets) are worn by all classes, who 
deny thetnselVeS the necessaries of life until * they attain this ornament. The 
poorer Rajpootnfs are very masculine, and assist in all the details of husbandry. 

The Bhatti is to the full as addicted as any of his brethren to the immoderate 
use of opium. To the umlpani, or infusion/ succeeds the pipe, and they 
continue inhaling mechanically the smoke long after they are insensible to all 
that is passing around them ; nay, it is said, you may scratch or pinch them 
while in this condition without exciting sensation. The hooka is the dessert to 
the undpani ; the panacea for all the ills which can overtake a Rajpoot, and with 
which he can at any time enjoy a paradise of his own creation. To ask a Bhatti 
for a whiff of his pipe would be deemed a direct insult. 

Pallnvah, — Next to the lordly Rajpoots, equalling them in numbers and far 
surpassing them in w^ealth, are the Palliwals. They are Brahmins, and denomina- 
ted Palliwat from having been temporal proprietors of Palli, and all 
its lands, long before the Rah tores colonized Marwar. Tradition is silent as to 
the manner in which they became possessed of this domain ; but it is connected 
with the history of the Palt^ or pastoral tribes, who from the town of Palli to 
Palithana, in Saurashtra, have left traces of their existence ; and I am much 
mistaken if it will not one day be demonstrated, that all the ramifications of the 
races figuratively denominated A^nkuhi^ were Pali in origin : more especially 
the Chohans, whose princes and chiefs for ages retained the distinctive affix of 
pal 

These Brahmins, the Palliwals, as appears by the Annals of Marwar, held 
the domain of Palli when Seojr, at the end of the twelfth century, invaded that 
land from Canouj, and by an act of treachery first established his power.* , It 
is evident, however, that he did not extirpate them, for the cause of their migra- 
tion to the desert of Jessulmer is attributed to a period of a Mahomedan 
invasion of Iflarvvar, when a general war-contribution {dind) being imposed on 
tlie inhabitants, the Palliwals pleaded casfey and refused. This exasperated the 
Raja ; for as their habits were almost exclusively mercantile, their stake was 
greater than that of the rest of the community, and he threw their prfndple men 
into prison. order to avenge this, they had recourse to a grand chandi^ or 
‘itet of suicide ; but instead of gaining their object, he issued a manifesto of 
banishment to every Palliwal in his dominions. The greater part took refuge in 

<lecic|e(Jly Asiatic : the scarf, the ehampakulli or necklace, representing the- binds of ,the jessa- 
iiiine (daw/a)f vidi xhaoris^ such as I have been describing. To whom but Visigoths can 
We fiscribe thefh ? — and does not this supply the connecting link of thds Asiatic ra^, destined 
Jo change the moral aspect of Europe ? I recommend all travellers, wlw are interested in 
lacing such analogies, to visit the church at Moissac. though it is not km^wn as an object of 
curiosity in the ne1ghlx)urhood. 

See page 13. 
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Jessulmer, though many settled in Bikaner, Dhat, and the valley of Sinde. At 
one time, their number in Jessulmer was calculated to equal that of the Rajpoots. 
Almost all the internal trade of the country passes through their hands, and it is 
chiefly with their capital that its merchants trade in foreign parts. They are the 
Metayers of the desert, advancing money to the cultivators, taking the security 
of the crop f and they buy up all the wool and ghee (clarified butter), which they 
transport to foreign parts. They also rear and keep flocks. The minister, Salim 
Sing, has contrived to diminish their wealth, and consequently to lose the main 
support of the country's prosperity. They are Jlso subject to the visits of the 
Maldotes, Tejmalotes, and other plunderers ; but they find it difficult to leave 
the country owing to the restrictive cordon of the Mehta. The Palliwals never 
marry out of their own tribe ; and, directly contrary to the laws of Menu, the 
bridegroom gives a sum of money to the father of the bride. It will be deemed 
a curious incident in the history of superstition, that a tribe. Brahmin by name, 
at least, should worship the bridle of a horse. When to this is added the fact, 
that the most ancient coins discovered in these regions bear the Pali character 
and the effigies of the horse,, it aids to prove the Scythic character of the early 
colonists of these regions, who, although nomadic {Pali)^ were equestrian. 
“T'here is little doubt that the Palliwal Brahmins are the remains of the priests 
of the Palli race, who in their pastoral and commercial pursuits, have lost their 
spiritual power. • 

Pokurna Brahmins — Another singular tribe, also Brahminical, is the 
Pokurna, of whom it is calculated there arc fifteen hundred to two thousand 
families in Jessulmer. They are also numerous in Marwar and Bikaner, and 
are scattered over the desert and valley of the Indus. They follow agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits chiefly, having little or no concern in "trade. The tradi- 
tion of their origin is singular : it is said that they were Bildars^ and excavated 
the sacred lake of Poshkur, for which act they obtained the favour of the deity 
and the grade of Brahmins, with the title of Pokurna, Their chifef object ol 
emblematic worship, the khodaia, a kind of pick axe used in digging, seems to 
favour this tradition. 

Juts or Jits. — The Juts here, as elsewhere, form a great part of the agri- 
cultural population : there are also various other tribes, whiclj will be better 
described in a general account of the desert. 

Castle of lessulmer — The castle of this desert king is erected on an almost 
insulated peak, from two hundred and fifty feet in height, a strong wall running 
round the crest of the hill. It has four gates, but very few cannon mounted. 
The city is to the north, and is surrounded by a seherpunna or circumvallation, 
encompassing a space of nearly thfee miles, having three gates and two wickets. 
In the city are Some good liouses belonging to rich merchants, but the greater 
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part consist of huts. The Raja’s palace is said to possess some pretension 
to grandeur, perhaps comparative. Were he on good terms with his vassalage, 
he could collect for its defence five thousand infantry and one thousand horse, 
besides his camel-crops ; but it may be doubted whether, under the oppressive 
system of the ‘monster who has so long continued to desolate that region, 
one-half of this force could be brought together.* ' 

* It has been reported that the dagger has since rid the land of its tyrant. The means 
matter little, if the end is accomplished. Even assassination loses much of its odious character 
when resorted to for such a purpose. • 



SKETCH 


OF THE 

INDIAN DESERT. 

CHAPTER I. 


General nspeci. — Boundaries and divisions of the desert. — Probable etymology 
of the Greek oasis. — Absorption of the Caggar river. — The Looni^ or salt- 
river . — The Runn^ or Rin. — Distinction of thul and rooe. — Thul of the 
Looni. — -Jhalore. — Sewanchi — Macholah a?id Morseen. — Beenmal and San- 
chore. — Bhadrajoon. — Mehttfo. — Bhalotra and Tihvarra. — Eendovati. — Go- 
gadeo-ca-thul. — Thul of Tirriiroe. — Thul of Khatvur.'- Mallinath-cadhul^ or 
Barmair. — Kherdhnr. — -Junah Chotuh, — JVuggur Goo rah. 

Having never penetrated personally further into the heart of the desert 
than Mundore, the ancient capital of all Maroosthali, the old castle of Hissar 
on its north-eastern frontier, and Aboo, Nehrwalla, and Bhooj, to the south, 
it may be necessary, before entering upon the details, to deprecate the charge 
of presumption or incompetency, by requesting the reader to bear in mind, 
that my parties of discovery have traversed it in every direction, adding to 
their^journals of routes living testimonies of their accuracy, and bringing to me 
natives of every thul from Bhutnair to Omarkote, and Aboo to Arore.* I wish 
it, however, to be clearly understood, that I look upon this as a mere outline, 
which, by shewing what might be done, may stimulate further research ; but 
in the existing dearth of information on the subject, I have not hesitated to send 
it forth, with its almost inevitable errors, as ( I trust ) a pjoneer to more 
extended and accurate knowledge. 

After prenrising thus much, let us commence with details, which, but for 
the reasons already stated, should have been comprised in the geographi^ 

* The journals of all these routes, with others of Central and Western In<Ka, forfl™ 
moderate-sized folio volumes, from which an itinerary of these regions might be construe e • 
It was my intention to have drawn up a more perfect and detailed map from these, J 
health forbids the attempt They are now deposited in the archives of the^ 
may serve, if judiciously used, to hll up the only void in the great map of India, executing 7 
their commands* 
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portion of the work, and which, though irrelevant to the historical part, are 
too important to be thrown into notes. I may add, that the conclusions formedj 
partly from personal observation, but chiefly from the sources described above> 
have been confirmed by the picture drawn by Mr. Elphinstone of his passage 
through the northern desert in the embassy to Cabul, which rer^ders perfectly 
satisfactory to me the views I before entertained. It may be well, at this stage, 
to mention that some slight repetitions must occur as we proceed, having in- 
cidentally noticed many of ^the characteristic features of the desert in the 
Annals of Bikaner, which was unavoidable from the position of that state. 

The hand of Nature has defined, in the boldest characters, the limits of the 
great desert of India, and we only require to follow minutely the line of 
demarcation ; though, in order to be distinctly understood, we must repeat the 
analysis of the term Maroosthah\ the emphatic appellation of this ‘region of 
death.’ The word is compounded of the Sanscrit mri, ‘to die,’ tindstkalt\ ‘arid 
or dry land,’ which last, in the corrupted dialect of those countries, becomes 
ihul, the converse of the Greek oasis^ denoting tracts particularly sterile. Each 
ihul has its distinct denomination, as the ^thul of Kavvur,’ the Hhul of Goga,’ 
&c. ; and the cultivated spots, compared with these, either as to number or 
magnitude, are so scanty, that instead of the ancient .Roman simile, which 
likened Africa to the leopard’s hide, reckoning the spots thereon as the oases^ 
I would compare the Indian desert to*that of the tiger, of which the long dark 
stripes would indicate the expansive belts of sand, elevated upon a plain only 
less sandy, and over whose surface numerous thinly-peopled towns and hamlets 
are scattered. 

Maroosthali is bounded on the north by the flat skirting the' Garah ; on 
the south by that grand salt-marsh, tlie Rin, and Koliwarra ; ou the east by the 
Aravulli ; and on the west by the valley of Sinde. The two, last boundaries 
are the most conspicuous, especially the Aravulli, but for which impediment, 
Central India would be submerged in sand ; nay, lofty and continuous as is 
this chain, extending almost from the sea to Delhi, wherever there are pas- 
sages or depressions, these floating sand-clouds are wafted through or over, 
and form a little thul even in the bosom of fertility. Whoever has crossed 
the Bunas neartTonk, where the sand for some miles resembles waves of the 
sea, will comprehend this remark. Its western boundary is alike defined, and 
Will recall to the English traveller, who may be destined to journey up the 
valley of Sinde, the words of Napoleon on the Lybian desert ; “Nothing so 
uiuch resem*Wes the sea as the desert ; or a coast, as the valley of the Nile for 
this substitute “ Indus,” whence, in journeying northward along its bank from 
Hydrabad to Ootch, the range of vision will l;e bounded to the east by a 
^Julwark of sand, which, rising often to the heig&t of two hundred feet above 
3^5 
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the level of the river, leads one to imagine that the chasm, new forming this 
rich valley, must have originated in a sudden melting of all the glaciers of 
Caucasus, whose congregated waters made this break in the continuity of 
Maroosthali, which would otherwise be united with the deserts of Arachosia. 

We may here repeat the tradition illustrating the geography of the desert, 
I. e., that in remote ages it was ruled by princes of the Powar (Pramara) race, 
which the s/oca, or verse of the bard, recording the names of the nine fort- 
resses so admirably adapted by theii position to maintain 

these regions in subjection, further corroborates. We shall divest it of its 
metrical form, and begin with Poogul, to the north ; Mundore, in the centre of 
of all Maroo ; Aboo, Kheraloo, and Parkur, to the south ; Chotun, Omurkote, 
Arore, and Lodorva, to the west ; the possession of which assuredly makes the 
sovereignty of the desert. The antiquity of this legend is supported by the 
omission of all modern cities, the present capital of the Bhattis not being 
mentioned. Even Lodorva and Arore, cities for ages in ruins, are names 
known only to a few who frequent the desert ; and Chotun and Kheraloo,^ 
but for the traditional stanzas which excited our research, might never have 
appeared on the map. 

We purpose to follow the natural divisions of, the country, or those employ- 
ed by the natives, who, as stated above, distinguish them as ; and after 
describing these in detail, with a summary notice of the principal towns whether 
ruined or existing, and the various tribes, conclude with the chief lines of route 
diverging from, or leading to, Jessulmer. 

The whole of Bikaner, and that part of Shekhavati north of the Aravali, 
are comprehended in the desert. If the reader will refer to the map, and look 
for the town of Kanorh, within the British frontier, he will see what Mr. 
Elphistone considered as the commencement of the desert, in his interesting 
expedition to Cabul.t “ From Delly to Canound (the Kanorh of my map) 
a distance of one hundred miles is through the British dominions, and need 
not be described. It is sufficient to say, that the country is sandy, though not 
ill cultivated. On approaching Canound, we had the first specimen of the 
desert, to which we were looking forward with anxious curiosity. Three miles 
before reaching that place we came to sand-hills, which at firs^ were covered 
with bushes, but afterwards were naked piles of loose sand, rising one after 
another like the waves of the sea, and marked on the surface by the wind 
like drifted snow. There were roads through them, made solid by the treading 
of animals ; but off the road our horses sunk into the sand aboivc the knee/ 
Such was the opening scene ; the route of the embassy waa by Singana, 

j ^ — 

® It is fifteen miles north of Chotun. 

t It eft Delhi the 13th Octefber 180^. 
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Jhoonjoortoo* to Chooroo, when they entered Bik^tner. Of Shekhavati^ 
which he had left, Mr. Elphistone says ; “ it seems to lose its title to be 
included in the desert, when compared with the two hundred and eighty mites 
between its western frontier and Bahawulpur, and, even of this, only the last 
hundred miles is absolutely destitute of inhabitants, water, or vegetation. Our 
journey from Shekhavati to Poogul, was over hills and valleys of lobse and 
heavy ssind. The hills were exactly like those which are sometimes formed 
by the wind on the sea-shore, but far exceeding them in height, which was from 
twenty to a hundred feet. They are said to shift their position and alter their 
shapes according as they are affected by the wind, and in summer the passage 
is rendered dangerous by the clouds of moving sand ; but when I saw the hills 
(in winter), they seemed to have a great degree of permanence, for they bore 
grass, besides pkoke^ the babool^ and bair or jujube, which altogether give them 
an appearance that sometimes amounted to verdure. Amongst the most dismal 
hills of sand one occasionally meets with a village, if such a name can be given 
to a few round huts of straw, with low walls and conical Voofs, like little stacks 
of corn.” This description of the northern portion of the desert, by an author 
whose great characteristics are accuracy and simplicity, will enable the reader 
to form a more correct notion of what follows.* 

With these remarks, and bearing in mind what has already been said of 
the physiognomy of these regions, we proceed to particularize the various thuh 
and oases in this ^‘region of death.” It will be convenient to disregard the 
ancient Hindu geographical division, which makes Mundore the capital of 
Maroosthali^ a distinction both from its character and position better suited 
to Jessulmer, being nearly in the centre of what may be termed eRtire desert. 
It is in fact an oasis^ every where insulated by immense masses of thul^ some 
of which are forty miles in breadth, without the trace of man, or aught that 
could subsist him. From Jessulmer we shall pass to Marwar, and without 
crossing the Looni, describe Jhalore and Sewanchi ; then conduct the reader 
tnto the almost unknown raj of Parkur and Vira-Bah, governed by princes of 
the Chohan race, with the title of Rana. Thence, skirting the political limits 
of modern Rajpootana, to the regions of Dhat and Oomur-soomra, now within 
the dominion of Sinde, we shall conclude with a very slight sketch of Daud- 
putra, and the valley of the Indus, These details will receive further illustra- 
tration from the remarks made on every town or hamlet diverging from the. 

^J^of Could the beholder, looking westward from this 

— ’ — ' — — 

twenf marges,” says Mr. Elphinstone, “were seldom vdry long. The Iong«t was* 
®Pd thesnortest fifteen ; but the fatigue which our people suffered bore np 
Path h/ distance. Our line, when in the* dosest order, was two miles long. The. 

we traveled wound much, to avoid the sand-hillsr. It was too narrow to allow 
snow o Iping abreast / and if an animal stepped to 6ne side, it sunk in the sand as in 

* «c., Bct.'^Acccunt of the Kingdom of CabuL Vol. I. sec reference lisl. 
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•triple-peaked hill/* across this sandy ocean to the blue waters (M7~afi)f of 
the Indus, embrace in his vision its whole course from Hydrabad to Ootcb^ 
he would perceive, amidst these valleys of sand-hills, little colonies of animat- 
ed beings, congregated on every spot which water renders habitable. Through- 
out this tract,^from four hundred to five hundred miles in longitudinal extent^ 
and from one hundred of diagonal breadth, are little hamlets, consisting of the 
scattered huts of the shepherds of the desert; occupied in pasturing their flocks 
or cultivating these little oases for food. He may discern a long line of camels- 
(called kutar^ a name better known than either ^ kaiila or carimn)^ anxiously 
toiling through the often doubtful path, and the Charun conductor, at each stage, 
tying a knot on the end of his turban. He may discover, lying in ambush, 
a band of Sehraes, the Bedouins of our desert {schra\ either mounted on 
camels or horses, on the watch to despoil the caravan, or engaged in the less 
hazardous occupation of driving off the flocks of the Rajur or Mangulia she- 
pherds, peacefully tending them aliout the inn or hawas^ or hunting for the 
produce stored amidst the huts of the ever green jhal^ which serve at once as 
grain-pits and shelter from the sun. A migratory band may be seen flitting 
with their flocks from ground which they have exhausted, in search of fresh 
pastures ; 

“Ami if the following day they chance to find 

A new repast, or an untasted sprini^, 

Will bless their stars, and think it luxury !” 

Or they may be seen preparing the rahri^ a mess quite analogous to the kous- 
Jious of their Numidian brethren, or quenching their thirst from the Wah of 
their little oasis^ of which they maintain sovereign possession so long as the 
pasture lasts, or till they come in conflict with some n>ore powerful community. 

We may here pause to consider whether in the bah^ fnma^ or wah^ of the 
Indian decert, moy not be found the oasis of the Greeks, corrupted by them 
from eliuah, or, as written by belzoni (in his account of the Libyan desert, 
while searching for the temple of Ammon), Elloah, Of the numerous terms 
used to designate water in these arid regions, as par, rar, fir, de or day, bah, 
barva, wah, all but the latter are chiefly applicable to springs or pools of water, 
while the last (wah), though used often in a like sense, applies more to a water- 
course or stream. El-wah, under whatever tenn, means — ^th(^ waieri Again, 
dev or de^ is a term in general use for a pool, even not unfrequently in running 
streams and large rivers, which, causing to flow in dry weather, leave larger 
stagnant masses, always called de. There are many of. the streams of Rii}pool' 
ana, having such pools, particularized as hatbde, or ‘elephant-pooV denoting ^ 
Sufficiency of water even to drownAhat animal. Now the word de or dey, ad' 

^ Tri-cuta, the epnthet besloAred on the rock on which the castle of Jcssiilmcr is created. 

t A name often given by Ferishta to the Indus. 
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dcd to the generic term for water, wah, would make wadey (pool of water), 
the Arabian term for a running stream, and commonly used by recent travellers 
in Africa for these habitable spots. If the Greeks took the word wadey from 
any MS., the transposition would be easily accounted for : wadey would be 
written thus a.nd by the addition of a {^oint tvazey easily meta- 
morphosed, for a euphonous termination, into oasis* ' 

At the risk of somewhat of repetition, we must here point out the few grand 
features which diversify this sea of sand, and after defining the difference 
between rooe and thul^ which v'^ill frequently occur in tlie itinerary, at once 
plunge in vtedias res. 

We have elsewhere mentioned the tradition of the absorption of the 
Caggar river, as one of the causes of the comparative depopulation of the 
northern desert. The couplet recording it I would not recall at the time, nor 
any record of the Soda prince Hamir, in whose reign this phenomenon is 
said to have happened. But the utility of these ancient traditional couplets, 
to which I have frequently drawn the rcadcr^s attention, has again been happily 
illustrated, for the name of Hamir has been incidentally discovered from the 
trivial circumstance of an intermarriage related in the Bhatti annals. His con- 
temporary of Jessulmer was Doosauj, who succeeded in S. 1100 or A.t). 1044, 
so that we have a precise date assigned, supposing this to l>c the Hamir in 
question. The Caggar, which rises iij the Sewaluk, passes Hansi Hissar, and 
flowed under the walls of Bhutnair, at which place they yet have their wells 
in its bed. Thence it passed Rung-mahel, Bullur, and Phoolra, and through 
the flats of Khadal (of which Derrawul is the capital), emptying itself according 
to some below Ootch, but according to Al^u-Birkat (whom I sent to explore 
in 180*9, ''^bo crossed the dry bed of a stream called the Khuggur^ near 

Shahgurh), between Jessulmer and Rori Bekher. If this could be authenticat- 
ed, we should say at once that, united with the branch from Dura, it gave its 
name to the Sangra, which unites with the Looni, enlarging the eastern branch 
of the Delta of the Indus. 

When I penned conjectural etymology, I was not aware that any speculation had 
been inadc upon this word : I find, however, the late M. Langlcs suggested- the derivation 
of (variously written l)y the Greeks a u a s i 5^ i a s i s and h u a s i s) from the Arabic 
^ly: and Dr. Wzlit, in a series of interesting etymologies (see Asiatic Jountal, May 1813), 
suggests vast from raj, to ‘to inhabit.’ and huasis quasi z'dfm are almost 

identical. My friend Sir W, Ouseley gave me nearly the same signification of Wadey^ 

as appears .in Johnsons edition of Richardson, a valley, a desert, a channel of river-r-a 
uver ; wadey-al-kadir, ‘the great river,’ corrupted into Guadalquiver, which example 

is also given In d’Herl>elot (see Vadi Gehennem), and by Thompson, who traces the word waiet 
through all the languages of Europe — the Saxon wceter^ the Greek kudo r, the Islandic udr^ 
the Slavonic wod (whence oder^ ‘a river’) : all appear derivable from the Arabic wady 

a river’ — or the Sanscrit wak j and if Dr. W, will •refer to 341 of the Itinerary, he will find a 
^ingular confirmation of his etymology in the word bas (classically vas) ^->pHed to one of these 
t^^bitahle spots. The word also of frequent occiuencc therein, is from vasnay fo' in-' 
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The next, and perhaps most remarkable feature in the desert^ is the Looni, 
or Salt river, which, with its numerous feeders, has its source to the springs of 
the Aravali. Of Marwar it is a barrier between the fertile lands and Ihe dtesert ; 
and as it leaves this country for the /Aul of the Chohans, it divides that commu- 
nity, and forms a geographical demarcation ; the eastern portion being called the 
Raj of Sooe-BUh ; and the western part, Parkur, or beyond the Khar^ or Looni. 

We shall hereafter return to the country of the Chohans, which is bounded 
to the south by that singular feature in the physiognomy of the desert. The 
Runn, or Rin, already slightly touched upon in th4 geographical sketch prefixed 
to this work. This immense salt-marsh, upwards of onp hundred and fifty 
miles in breadth, is formed chiefly by the Looni, which, like the Rhone^ after 
forming Lake Leman, resumes its name at its further outlet, and ends as it com- 
mences with a sacred character, having the temple of Narayan at its embou- 
chure, where it mingles with the ocean, and that of Brahma at its source of 
Poshkur. The Runn, or Rin, is corruption of Aranya^ or ‘the waste;’ nor can 
any thing in nature be more dreary in the dry weather than this parched desert 
of salt and mud, the peculiar abode of the khur-gndda^ or wild-ass, whose love 
of solitude has been commemorated by an immortal pen. That this enormous 
depository of salt is of no recent formation yve are informed by the Greek 
writers, whose notice it did not escape, and who have preserved in Rrinos a 
nearer approximation to the original Aranya than exists in our ‘Rin’ or ‘Runn.’ 
Although mainly indebted to the Looni for its salt, whose bed and that of its 
feeders are covered with saline deposits, it is also supplied by the overflowings 
of the Indus, to which grand stream it may be indebted for its volume of water. 
We have here another strong point of physical resemblance between the valleys 
of the Indus and the Nile, which Napoleon at once referred to the simple opera- 
tions of nature ; I allude to the origin of Lake Moeris, a design too vast for 
man.* 

As the reader will often meet with the words thul and rooe^ he should be 
acquainted with distinction between theim The first means^ an arid and bare 
desert ; the other is equally expressive of^sert, but irqplies the presence of 
natiiriil vegetation ; in fact, the jungle of the desert. 

Thui of^^tke Loom — This embraces the tracts on both sides of tjie river, form- 

habit ; an inhabitant ; or vas, a habitation, perhaps derivable from wak^ indispensable to 

an oasis ! 

* ^‘Thc greatest breadth of the valley of the Nile is four leagues, the least, one :** so that 
the narrowed portion of the valley of Sinde equals the largest of the Nile, Egypt alone is said 
to have had eight inUHons of inhabitants ; what then might Sinde maintain: 1 The condition 
of the peasantry,, as described by BourrUntUy is exactly that of jRajpootana ; “die villages are 
hefs belooi^ng to any one on whom- ibe prince may bestow them ; the peasantry pay a tax to 
their siipenor, and are the actual proprietors of the soil ; admidst all the revolutions, their 
prml<«e» are not infringed.” This/ight (still obtaining), taken away by Joeeph, was r«tote<* 
by Sesostiis. 
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ingJhMoi^ and its dependenciesf." Although the region south of the stream 
cannot be included in the yet it is so intimately connected with it, that 
we shall tiot fbtego the only opportunity we may have of noticing it. 

Jhdhri, — This; tract'is one of the most important divisions ofMarwar. It 
is separated from Sewanchi by the Sookri and Khari,* which, with^any smaller 
streams, flow through them from the Aravali and Aboo, .aiding to fertilize its 
three hundred *ahd sixty towns and villages, forming a part of the fiscal domains 
of Marwar. Jahlore, according to the geographical stanza so often quoted, was 
one of the ‘nine castles of Maroo,’ when the Pramar held paramount rule in 
Maroosthali.^When it w^as wrested from them we have no clue to discover; but 
it had long been held by the Chohans, whose celebrated defence of their capital 
against Alla-o-din, in A.D. 1301, is recorded by Ferishta, as well as in the 
chronicles of their bards. This branch of the Chohan race was called Mallani^ 
and will be again noticed, both here and in the annals of Harouti. It formed 
that portion of the Chohan sovereignty called the Happa Raj\ whose capital 
was Junah-Chotun, connecting the sway of this race in the countries along the 
Ijooni from A j mere to'Parkur, which would appear to have crushed its Agnicula 
brother, the Pramar, and possessed all that region marked by the course of the 
‘Salt river’ to Parkur. 

Sonagir^ the ‘golden mount,’ is the more ancient name of this castle, and 
was adopted by the Chohans as distinctive of their tribe, when the older term, 
Mallani, was dropped for Sonigurra. Here they enshrined their tiitilary 
divinity, Mallinath, ‘god of the Malli’ who maintained his position until the sons 
of Seoji entered these regions, when the name of Sonagir was exchanged for 
that of Jhalindermath whose shrine is about a cos west of the castle. Whether 
Jhalinder-nath, the ‘divinity of Jhalinder,’ was imported from the Ganges, or left 
as well as the god of the Malli by the ce-devant Mallanis, is uncertain ; but 
should this prove to be a remnant of the foes of Alexander, driven by 
him from Moolta^^t its probability is increased by the caves of Jhalinder 
(so celebrated as a Hindu pilgrimag|pven in Baber’s time) being in their vici- 
nity. Be this as it may, the Rahtores, like the Roman conquerors, have added 
these , indigenous divinities to their own pantheon ; a drawing of Mallinath is 
given from thfe sculpture of Mundore. The descendants of the expatriated 
Sonigurras now occupy the lands ofCheetulwano, near the furca of the Looni. 

^ Another salt river. 

t Mooltaij and Junah (Chotati give Chohan-tan, ) have the same signification, the ancient 
abode,* and both were occupied by the tribe of Malli or Mallani, said to be of Chohan race ; 
®nd it is curious to find at Jhalore (classically Thalinder,) the same divinities as in thw haunts 

\be Punjab, Malli-nath, Jhalinder-nath, and Balnath. Abulfuzil says, (p. I08, yol, ii.) 

the cell of Bulnaut is in the middle of Sind-sagur ?* and. Baber (p. 293,) j^laces “ 
below the hill of Jud, five marches east of the Indus,” the* very spot claimed by the Yadtis, 
when led out of India by their deified leader Buldeo, or Balnath. 
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Jhalore comprehends the inferior district! of Sewanchi, Beenmal, Sanchore, 
Morseen, all attached to the khalisa or fisc ; besides the great puttaets^ or 
chieftainships, of Bhadrajoon, Mehwo, Jessole, and Sindri — a tract of ninety 
miles in length, and nearly the same in breath, with a fair soil, water near the 
surface, and ^requiring only good government to make it as productive as any of 
its magnitude in these regions, and sufficient to defray the whole personal 
expenses of the Rajas of Jodpoor, or about nine lakhs of rupees \ but in con- 
sequence of the anarchy of the capital, the corruption of the managers, and the 
raids of the Sehraes of the desert and the Mecnas of Aboo and the Aravali, it is 
deplorably deteriorated. There arc several ridges (on one of which is the 
castle) traversing the district, but none uniting with the table-land of Mewar, 
though with breaks it may be traced to near Aboo. In one point it shevvs its 
affinity to the desert, /. e, in its vegetable productions, for it has no other timber 
than the jhai^ the bahool, the khtdreel^ and other shrubs of the thuL 

The important fortress of Jhalore, guarding the southern frontier of Alarwar, 
stands on the extremity of the range extending north to Sewanoh. It is from 
‘three to four hundred feet in height, fortified wit,h a wall and bastions, on some 
of which cannons arc mounted. It has four gates ; that from the town is called 
the Soorujpol^ and to the north-west is the Bal-pol (‘ the gate of Bal/ the sun- 
god), where there is a shrine of the Jain pontiff, Parswanath. There are many 
wells, and two considerable hawaries^ “or reservoirs of good water, and to the 
QOrtha small lake formed by damming-up the streams from the hills ; but the 
water seldom lasts above half the year. The town, which contains three thou- 
sand and seventeen houses, extends on the north and eastern side of the fort, 
having the Sookrie flowing about a mile east of it. It has a circumvallation as 
well as the castle, having guns for its defence ; and is inhabited by every variety 
of tribe, though strange to say, there are only five families of Rajpoots in its 
motley population. The following census was made by one of my parties, in 


A.D. 1813 : 

Houses. 

Mallis^ or gardeners 140 

TailiSy or oilmen, here called ghatchi 100 

KhomarSy or potters 60 

ThatairaSy or braziers 3 ^ 

CheepaSy or prin ters 20 

Bankers, merchants, and shop-keepers 

Moosulmaun families 936 

KhuteekSy or butchers ^ 20 

NaeSy or barbers. , 16 

KhulalSy or spirit-distillers 20 
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W^T^ers.... / ICO 

Silk weavers ig 

Yatis (Jain priests) 2 

BrahminSi 100 

Goojurs 40 

Rajpoots 5 

Bhojuks 20 

Meenas 60 

Bhils 15 

Sv\reetmeat-shops 8 

Ironsmiths and carpenters (Lohars and Sootars) 14 

ChooriwallaSy or bracelet-manufacturers 4 


The general accuracy of this census was confirmed. 

Sewanchi is1;he tract between the Looni and Sookrie, of which Sewanoh, a 
strong castle placed on the extremity of the same range with Jhalore, is the 
capital. The country requires no particular description, beii>g of the same nature 
as that just depicted. In former times it constituted, together with Nagore, the 
appanage of the heir-apparent of Marwar ; but since the setting-up of the pre- 
tender, Dhonkul Sing, both have been attached to the fisc : in fact, there is no 
heir to Maroo 1 Ferishta mentions the*defence of Sewanoh against the arms of 
Alla-o-din, -f 

Macholah. and Morseen are the two principal dependencies of Jhalore 
within the Looni, the former having a strong castle guarding its south-east 
frontier against the depredations of the Meenas ; the latter, which has also a 
fort and town of five hundred house.s, is on the western extremity of Jhalore. 

Beenmal add Sanchore are the two principal subdivisions to the south, and 
together nearly equal the remainder of the province, each containing eight 
villages. These towns arc on the high road to Cutch and Guzzerat, which has 
given them from the most remote times a commercial celebrity. Beenmal is 
said to contain fifteen hundred houses, and Sanchore about half the number. 
Very wealthy Afahajmis, or ‘ merchants,^ used to reside here, but insecurity both 
within and with#ut has much injured these cities, the first of which has its 
name, Ma/ from its wealth as a mart. There is a temple of Baraha (Varaha, 
the incarnation of the hog,) with a great sculptured boar. Sanchore pos- 
sesses also a distinct celebrity from being the cradle of a class of Brahrriins 
called SancliQra, who are the dfficiating priests of some of the most celebrated 
temples in these regions, as that of Dwarica, Mathura, Poshkur, NuggUr- 
I^arkur, &c. The name of Sanchore is corrupted from Sati-poora, Sati, or 
Suttee^s town, said to be very ancient. ‘ 


37 
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Bhadrajoon — A slight notice is due to the principal fiefs of Jhalore^ as well 

the fiscal towns of this domain. Bhadrajoon is a town of five hundred 
houses (three-fourths of which are of the Meena class), situated in the midst of a 
•cluster of hills, having a small fort. The chief is of the Joda clan j his fief 
connects Jhalore with Palii in Godwar. 

Mehwo is a celebrated little tract on both banks of the Looni, and one of 
the first possessions of the Rahtores. It is properly speaking in Sewanchi, to 
which it pays a tribute, besides service when required. The chief of Mehwo 
has the title of Rawul, and his usual residence is fhe town of Jessole. Soorut 
Sing is the present chief ; his relative, Soorajmul, holds the same title, and the 
fief and castle of Sindri, also on the Looni, twenty-two miles south of Jessole. A 
feud reigns between them : they claim co-equal rights, and the consequence is 
that neither can reside at Mehwo, the capital of the domain. Both chiefs deem- 
ed the profession of robber no disgrace, when this memoir was written (1B13) ; 
but it is to be hoped they have seen the danger, if not the error,- of their ways, 
and will turn to cultivating the fertile tracts along the * Salt River,^ which yield 
wheat, jooar, and bajra in abundance. 

Bhalofra^ Tilwarra^ are two celebrated names in the geography of this 
region, and have an annual fair, as renowned in.Rajpootana as that of Leipsicin 
Germany. Though called the Bhalotra hncla (literally, ‘an assemblage, or 
concourse of people,’ it was held at Tilwacra, several miles south, near an island 
of the Looni, which is sanctified by a shrine of Malli-nath, ‘the divinity of the 
Malli,’ who, as already mentioned, is now the patron god of the Rahtores. 
Tilwarra forms the fief of another relative of the Mehwo family, and Bhalotra, 
which ought to belong to the fisc, did and may still belong to Ahwa, the chief 
noble of Marwar. But Bhalotra and Sindri have other claims to distinction, 
having, with the original estate of Droonara, formed the fief of Doorgadas, the 
first character in the annals of Maroo, and whose descendant yet occupies 
Sindri. The fief of Mehwo, which includes them all, was rated at fifty thousand 
rupees annually. The Puttaets with their vassalage occasionally go to court, 
but hold themselves exempt from service except on emergencies. The call 
upon them is chiefly for the defence of the frontier, of which they are the siin’‘ 
iswara^ or lord-marchcrs. ^ 

Eendovati, — This tract, which has its name from the Rajpoot tribe of Eendo, 
the chief buanch of the Purihars, (the ancient sovereigns of Mundore), extends 
from Bhalotra north, and west of the capital, Jodhpur, and is bounded on the 
north by the thiil of Goga. The thul of Eendovati embraces a space of about 
thirty coss in circumference. 

Gogadeo-ca-thuL—ThQ thul of G^ga, a name celebrated in the heroic history 
of l\ie Choharis, is immediately north of Eendovati, and one description will suit 
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both. The sand ridges (ihul-ca-teeba) are very lofty in all this tract ; very thinly 
inhabited ; few villages ; water far from the surface, and having considerable 
jungles. Thobe, Phulsoond, and Beeniasir are the chief towns in this roor. 
They collect rain-water in reservoirs called tanka^ which they are obliged to 
use sparingly, and often while a mass of corruption, producing that peculiar 
disease in the eyes called rat-andha (corrupted by us to rotunda) or night-blind- 
ness,* for with the return of day it passes off. 

The thul of Tirruroe intervenes between that of Gogadeo and the present 
frontier of Jessulmer, to which^it formerly belonged. Pokurn is the chief town, 
not of Tirruroe only, but of all the desert interposed between the two chief capi- 
tals of Maroosthali. The southern part of this thul does not differ from that 
described, but its northern portion, and more especially for sixteen to twenty 
miles around the city of Pokurn, arc low disconnected ridges of loose rock, 
the continuation of that on which stands the capital of the Bhattis, which give, 
as we have already said, to this oasis the epithet of Mer^ or rocky. The name 
of Tirruroe is derived from tirr^ which signifies moisture, humidity from springs, 
or the springs themselves, which rise from this rooe, Pokurn, the residence^ 
of Salim Sing (into the history of whose family we have so fully entered in the 
annals of Mar war), is a town of two thousand houses, surrounded by a stone 
wall, and having a fort, mounting several guns on its eastern side. Under the 
west side of the town, the inhabitants^have the unusual sight in these region^ 
of running water, though only in the rainy season, for it is soon absorbed by 
the sands. Some say it comes from the Sirr of Kanoad, others from the 
springs in the ridge ; at all events, they derive a good and plentiful supply of 
water from the wells exacavated in its bed. The chief of Pokurn, besides its* 
twenty-four villages, holds lands between the Looni and Bandy rivers to the' 
amount of a lakh of rupees. Droonara and Munzil, the fief of the loyal Doorga- 
das, are now in the hands of the traitor Salim. Three coss to the north of 
Pokurn is the village of Ramdeora, so named from a shrine to Ramdeo, one 
of the Paladins of the desert and which attracts people from all quarters to the 
mela^ or fair, held in the rainy month of Bhadoon. Merchants from Coratchy-r 
bundur, Tatta, Mooltan, Shikarpur, and Cutch, here exchange the produce of 

various countries : horses, camels, and oxen used also to be rared in great 

♦ 

numbers, hut the famine of 1813, and anarchy ever since Raja Maun’s acces-r 
sion, added to the interminalde feuds between the Bhvittis and Rahtores, have 
checked all this desirable intercourse which occasionally made the very heart 
of the deseut a scene of joy and activity. ^ 

— — ■ ■' — rnii. ^ * I 

, * It is asserted by the natives to be caused by a »mall thread-like worm, which also forms 
^ the eyes of horses. I have seen it in the horse, moving about with great velocity. The)? 
Puncture aqd discharge it with the acqueous humour. ^ 
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Thul df Khawur, This tkuly lying between Jessulmer and Barmatr, and 
abutting at Giraup into the desert of Dhat, is in the roost remote angle oC Mar- 
war. Though thinly inhabited, it possesses several considerable places^ entitled 
to the name of towns, in this ‘abode of death/ Of these, Sheo and Kottordi 
are the most considerable, the first containing three hundred, the latter five 
hundred houses, situated upon the ridge of hills, which may be traced from 
Bhooj to Jessulmer. Both these towns belong to chiefs of the Rabtore femily, 
who pay a nominal obedience to the Raja of Jodhpur. At no distant period, 
a smart trade used to be carried on between Anhulwarra Fatun and this region ; 
but the lawless Sehraes plundered so many kafilas^ that it is at ler>gth destroyed. 
They find pasture for numerous flocks of sheep and buffaloes in this thul. 

MalH-nath-ca4hul or Barmair. — The whole of this region was formerly 
inhabited by a tribe called Malli or Mallani, who although asserted by some 
to be Rahtore in origin, are assuredly Choban, and of the same stock as the 
ancient lords of Junah Chotun. Barmair was reckoned, before the last famine, 
to contain one thousand two hundred houses, inhabited by all classes, one- 
fourth of whom were Sanchora Brahmins. The town is situated in the same 
range as Sheo-Kottoroh, here two to three hundred feet in height. From Sheo 
to Barmair there is a good deal of flat intermingled with low ieebas of sand, 
which in favourable seasons produces enough food for consumption. Puddum 
Sing, the Barmair chief, is of the same stock as those of Sheo-Koktorah, and 
Jessole ; from the latter they all issue, and he calculates thirty-four villages in 
bis feudal domain. Formerly a dannie (which is, literally rendered, douanier) 
resided here to collect the transit duties ; but the Sehraes have rendered this 
office a sinecure, and the chief of Barmair takes the little it realizes to himself. 
They find it more convenient to be on a toleral^ly good footing with the Bhattis, 
from whom this tract was conquered, than with their own head, whose officers 
they very often oppose, especially when a demand is made upon them for dind ; 
on which occasion tliey do not disdain to call in the assistance of their desert 
friends, the Sehraes. Throughout the whole of this region, they rear great 
numbers of the best camels, which find a ready market in every part of India. 

Kherdhur. — ‘The land of Kher'* has often been mentioned in the annals of 
these states. It was in this distant nook that the Rahtores prst established 
themselves, expelling the Gohil tribe, which migrated to the Gulf of Cambay, 
and are now lords of Goga and Bhaonuggur ; and instead of steering ‘the ship 
of the desert^ in their piracies on the kafi/as^ plied the Great Indian Ocean, 

* Named, in all prol^ability, from the superabundant tree of tlie desert termed*^^^^ a«d 
•land.’ It » also called kheraho, but more properly Kherala, ‘the abode of Khe/ • a shrub ol 
great utility in these regions. Its astringent pods, similar in appearance to thoSie p( th^ 
nanty they convert into food. Its gum is collected as an article of trade ; the camels 
upon its twigs, and the wood makes their huts. 
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even ‘^o the golden cosist of Sofala” in the yet more nefarioul; trade of slaves. 
It is diffioilt to learn what latitude they affixed to the ‘land of Kher/ which in 
the time of the Gk>bil8 approximated to the Looni ; nor is it necessary to per- 
plex ourselves with such niceties, as we only use the names for the purpose of 
description. In all probability, it comprehended the whole space afterwards 
occupied by the Mallani or Chohans, who founded Junah-Chotun' &c., which 
we shall therefore include in Kherdhur. Kheraloo, the chief town, w^as one of 
the *nine castles of Maroo/' when the Pramar was its sovereign lord. It has 
now dwindled into an insignificant village, containing no more than forty houses, 
surrounded on all sides by hills “of a black colour,” part of the same chain 
from Bhooj. 

Jtmah Chofun, or the ‘ancient^ Chotun, though always conjoined in name, 
are two distinct places, said to be of very great antiquity, and capitals of the 
Happa sovereignty. But as to what this Happa Raj was, beyond the bare fact 
of its princes being Chohan, tradition is now mute. Both still present the 
vestiges of large cities, more especially ‘the ancient’’ which is enclosed 
in a mass of hills, having but one inlet, on the east side, where there are the 
ruins of small castle which defended the entrance. Tliere are likewise the 
remains of two more on the summit of the range. The mouldering remnants of 
mundirs (temples), and hawaris (reservoirs), now choked up, all bear testi- 
mony to its extent, which is said to have included twelve thousand habi- 
table dwellings ! Now there are not above two hundred huts on its site, 
while Chotun has shrunk into a poor hamlet. At Dhorimun, which is at the 
farther extremity of the range in which are Junah and Chotun, there is a singu- 
lar place of worship, to which the inhabitants flock on the teej^ or third day of 
Sawun of each year. The patron saint is called Allundeo, through whose 
means some grand victory was obtained by the Mallani. The immed'iate objects 
of veneration are a number of brass images called asitnimookhi^ from having the 
‘heads of horses’ ranged on the top of a mountain called Allundeo. Whether 
these may further confirm the Scythic ancestry of the Mallani, as a branch of 
the Asi, or Aswa race of Central Asia, can at present be only matter .of con- 
jecture. 

dVuqgur-Gaoroh , — Between Barmair and Nuggur-Gooroh on the Looni is one 
immense continuous M?//, or rather rooey containing deep jungles of khyr, or 
l^her, kaijri, kureel, keip, phoke, whose gums and berries are turned to account, 
hy the Bhils and Kolis of the southern districts, Nuggur and Gooroh are two 
towns on the Looni (described in the itinerary), on the borders of the 
Chohan raj of Sooebab, and formerly part of it 

Here terminate our remarks on the tkuls^tA western Marwar, which, sterile as 
is by the hand of Nature, had its miseries completed by the famine that raged 
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generally through6ut these regions in S. 1868 (A.D. 1812), and of which thi^ 
is the third year. The disorders which we have depicted as prevailing at the 
seat of gevernnient for the last thirty years, have left these remote regions 
entirely to the mercy of the desert tribes, or their own scarce less lawless lords ; 
in fact, it only excites our astonishment how man can vegetate in such a land, 
which has nothing but a few sirrs^ or salt-lakes to yield any profit to the proprie^ 
tors, and the excellent camel pastures, more especially in the southern tracts, 
which produce the best breed in the desert. 


CHAPTER II. 

Chohan Raj. — Antiquity and nobility of the Chohans of the desert, — Dimension 
and population of the Raj Nu^gur , — Bankasirr. — The r and. — Race of the 
Chohan Raj . — Water. — Productions . — Inhabitants. — KoIisandBhils. — Pithih. 
— Thu Is of D hat and Omursoomra. — Depth of wells. — Anecdote. — City of 
Arore, the ancient capital of Sin de. — Dynasties of the Soda, the Soomura, and 
the Samma princes. — Their a?itiquity. — Inferred to he the opponents of Alexan- 
der the Great, and Afenander. — lieutenant of 1 Valid takes A rare. — Omurkote, 
its history. — Tribes of Slide and the desert. — Diseases. — Narooa or Guinea 
warm. — Productions, animal and vegetable, of the desert. — Daodputra.— 
Itinerary. 

Chohan Raj. — This sovereignty {raf) of the Chohans occupies the most 
remote corner of Rajpootana, and its existence is now for the first time noticed. 
As the quality of greatness as well as goodness is, in a great measure, relative, 
the raj of the Chohans may appear an ernj)irc to the lesser chieftains of the 
desert. Externally, it is environed, on the north and east, by tlie tracts of the 
Marwar state we have just been sketching. To the south-east it is bounded by 
Koliwarra, to the south benimed-in by the Rin, and to the west by the desert of 
Dhat. Internally, it is partitioned into two distinct governments, the eastern 
being termed Vira-Bah, and the western, from its position ‘across the Looni,’ 
Parkur ;t which appellation, conjoined to Nuggur, is also applied to the 

* That is, 1814. I am transcribing from my journals of that day, just after the return of one 
pf my parties of disco /ery from these regions, bringing with them natives of Dhat, who, to use 
their own simple but expressive phraseology, “ had the measure of the desert in the palm of 
their hands for they had been employed as kasuh, or messengers, for thirty years of their 
lives. Two of them afterwards returned and brought away their families, and remained upwards 
of five year^ in my seiwice, and were faithful, able, and honest in the duties I assigned them, Jts 
jemadars of daks, or superintendents of posts, which were for many years under my charge when 
at Sindia’s court, extending at one time from the Ganges to Bombay, through the most savage 
'and little-known regions in India. But with such men as I drilled to aid in those discoveries, 
I found nothing insurmountable. 

t From Par, * beyond,’ and kar or khar, synonymous with Looni, the * salt-river. We nav^ 
several Khari Nadis, or salt-rivulets, ig Rajpootana, though only one Xooni. 
frequently called the Loona-pani ‘the salt-water,’ or Khara-panij, metamorphosed ui.. 
Kala-pani, or ‘the black water,’ whiqh is by no means insignificant. 
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Capital, with the distinction of Sir-Nuggur, or metropolis. This is the NegJtt- 
Parker of the distinguished Rennel^ a place visited at a very early stage of our in- 
tercourse with these regions by an enterprising Englishman, named Whittington. 

The Chohans of this desert boast the great antiquity of their settlement, as 
well as the nobility of their blood : they have only to refer to Manik Rac and 
Beesildeo of Ajmere, and to Prithiraj, the last Hindu sovereign of Delhi, to 
establish the latter fact ) but the first we must leave to conjecture and their 

bards, though wo may fearlessly assert that they were posterior to the Sodas and 

% 

other branches of the Pramar race, who to all appearance were its masters when 
Alexander descended the Indus. Neither is it improbable that the Malli or 
Mallani, whom be expelled in that corner of the Punjab, wrested ‘the land of 
Kher’ from the Sodas. At all events, it is certain that a chain of Chohan princi- 
palities extended, from the eighth to the thirteenth century, from Ajmere to the 
frontiers of Sinde, of which Ajmere, Nadole, Jhalore, Sirohi, and Junah-Chotun 
were the capitals ; and though all of these in their annals claim to be indepen- 
dent, it may be assumed that some kind of obedience was paid to Ajmere. We 
possess inscriptions which justify this assertion. Moreover, each of them was 
conspicuous in Moosleni history, from the time of the conqueror of Ghuzni 
to that of Alla-o-din, surnamed the second ‘Alexander,^ Mahmood, in his twelfth 
expedition, by Mooltan to Ajmere (whose citadel, Ferishta says, “he was 
compelled to leave in the hands of the? cnemy^^), passed and^ sacked Nadole 
(translated A’ J ; and the traditions of the desert have preserved the recol- 

lection of his visit to Junah-Chotun, and they yet point out the mines by which 
its castle on the rock was destroyed. \Vhether this was after his visitation and 
destruction of Nehrvalla (Anhuhvarra Puttun), or while on his journey, we have 
no means of knowing ; but when we recollect that in this his last invasion, he 
attempted to return by Sinde, and nearly perished with all his army in the desert, 
we might fairly suppose his determination to destroy Junah-Chotun betrayed 
him into this danger : for besides the all-ruling motive of the conversion or 
destruction of the ‘infidels,' in all likelihood the expatriated princes of Nehrvalla 
had sought refuge with the Chohans amidst the sand-hills of Kherdhur, and 
hiay thus have fallen into his grasp. 

Although nominally a single principality, the chieftain of Parkur pays 
little, if any, submission to his superior of Virah-Bah. Both, of them have the 
ancient Hindu title of Rana, and are said at least to possess the quality of here- 
ditary valour, which is synonymous with Chohan. It is unnecessary to parti- 
cularize the'q^tent in square miles of thtdm this raj, or to attempt to number 
its population, which is so fluctuating ; but we shall subjoin a brief account of 
the chief towns, which will aid in estimating the population of Maroosthali. We 
^egin with the first division. 
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Thfe principal towns In the Chohan raj^ are Sooe, Bali, DhurtiidiiiV, Bhrtka- 
sir, Theraud, Hoteegong, and Cheetul. Rana Narayan Rao resfidfe^ alter- 
nately at Sooe and Bah, both large towns surrounded by an abb^fis^ chiefly 
of the babod/ and other thorny trees, called in these regions katk-td-kofel which 
has given these simple, but very efficient fortifications the term of hmtha<a- 
k&te^ or, ‘fort of thorns.' The resources of Narayan Rao, derived from this 
desert domain, are said to be three lakhs of rupees, of which he pays St triennial 
tribute of one lakh to Jodhpur, to which no right exists, and which is rarely 
realized without an army. The tracts watered by the Looni yield good crops 
of the richer grains ; and although, in the dry season, there is no constant 
stream, plenty of sweet water is procured by excavating wells in its bed. But 
it is asserted that, even when not continuous, a gentle current is perceptible 
in those detached portions or pools, filtrating under the porous sand : a pheno- 
menon remarked in the bed of the Cohari river (in the district of Gwalior), 
wliere, after a perfectly dry space of several miles, we have observed in the next 
portion of water a very perceptible current.* 

Nuggur^ or Sir-nuggur, the capital of Parkur, is a town containing fifteen 
hundred houses, of which, in 1814, one-half were inhabited. There is a small 
fort to the south-west of the town on the ridge, which is said to be about two 
hundred feet high. There are wells and bairas (reservoirs) in abundance. The 
river Looni is called seven coss south* of Nuggur, from which we may infer 
that its bed is distinctly to be traced through the Rin. The chief of Parkur 
assumes the title of Rana, as well as his superior of Vira-Bah, whose allegiance 
be has entirely renowned, though we are ignorant of the relation in which they 
ever stood to each other ; all are of the same family, the Happa-Raj, of which 
Junah-Chotun was the capital. 

Bank'isir ranks next to Sir-nuggur. It was at no distant period a large, and for 
the desert, a flourishing town ; but now (1814) it contains but three hundred 
and sixty inhabited dwellings. A son of the Nuggur chief resides here, who 
enjoys, as well as his father, the title of Rana. Wa shall make no further men- 
ti6n of the inferior towns, as they will appear in the Itine;-ary. 

Theraud is another subdivision of the Chohans of the Looni, whose chief 
town of the same name is but a few coss to the east of Sooe-Bah, and which 
like Parkur is but nominally dependent upon it. With this we shall conclude 
the sul^ect'of Vira-Bah, which, we repeat, may contain many errors. 

Face of ike Chohan Raj . — As the Itinerary will point out in detail the 
state of the country, it would be superfluous to attempt a more mi^jute descrip- 
tion here. The same sterile ridge, already described as passing through Cb otu^ 

* One- of my journals ' mentions' that a branch of the Looni passes by Si 
Vira-Bah, where it is four hundred and twelve paces in breadth.: afreffbr,'lrlht 
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to Jesstilmer, is to be traced two coss west of Bankasir, and thence to Nugj?ur, 
in detached masses The tracts on both banks of the Looni yield good ciopa 
of wheat and the richer grains, and Vira*Bah, though enclosing considerable 
thuU has a good portion of hat, especially towards Radhunpur, seventeen coss 
from Sooe. , Beyond the Looni, the ihul rises into lofty teebas : and indeed 
from Choturi to Bankasir, all is sterile, and consists of lofty sand-hills, and 
broken ridges, often covered by the sands. 

lVat€r-prodtu:tions. — Throughout the Chohan raj, or at least its most habi- 
table portion, water is obtairfed at a moderate distance from the surface, the 
wells being from ten to twenty poorshesy"^ or about sixty-five to a hundred 
and thirty feet in depth ; nothing, when compared with those in Dhat, some- 
times near seven hundred. Besides wheat, on the Looni, the oil-plant ("///J 
moong^ mothy and other pulses, with bajra^ are produced in sufficient quantities* 
for internal consumption ; but plunder is the chief pursuit throughout this land, 
in which the lordly Chohan and the Koli menial vie in dexterity. Wherever 
the soil is least calculated for agriculture, there is often abundance of fine 
pasture, especially for camels, which brouze upon a variety of thorny shrubs. 
Sheep and goats are also in great numbers, and bullocks and horses of a very 
good description, which find a ready sale at the Tilwarra fair. 

Inhabitants. — We must describe the descendants, whether of the Malli foe 
of Alexander, or of the no less herpic Pirthiraj, as a community of thieveSj 
who used to carry their raids into Sinde, Guzzerat, and Marwar, to avenge 
themselves on private property for the wrongs they suffered from the want of 
all government, or the oppression of those (Jodhpur) who asserted supremacy 
over, and the right to plunder them. All classes are to be found in the 
Chohan raj ; but those predominate, the names of whose tribes are synonyms 
for ‘robber,* as the Schrae, Khossa, Koli, Bhil. Although the Chohan is lord- 
paramount, a few of whom are to be found in every village, yet the Koli, and 
Bhil tribe, with another class called Pithil, are the most numerous : the last 
named, though equally low in caste, is the only industrious class in this region. 
Besides cultivation, they make a trade of the gums, which they collect in great 
quantities from the various trees whose names have been already mentioned. 
The Chohans, like most of these remote Rajpoot tribes, dispense with the 
^inar or junnoo^ the distinctive thread of a “ twice-born tribe,” and are alto- 
gether free from the prejudices of those whom association with brahmins hagi? 
bound down with chains of iron. But to make amends for this laxity in cere- 

^^onials, there is a material amendment in their moral character, in compm^ 

— • ' 

the, Standard measure of the desert,, is hero from from six to seven Of 
hcH ^ a man, to the tip of his finger, the hand Jwing. raised vertically over the 
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<rith tile Chohaus of the poorub (east) ; for here the unnatural law of infanticide 
Is unknown, in spite of the examples of their neighbours, the Jharejas, amongst 
whom it prevails to the most frightful extent In eating, they have no preju* 
dices ; they make no choka^ or fire-place ; their cooks are generally of the 
barber ( nae-^ tribe, and what is left at one meal, they, contrary to all good 
tnanners, tie up and eat at the next 

Kolh and Bhils. — The first is the most numerous class in these regions, and 
may be ranked with the most degraded portion of the human species. Although 
they^ pooja all the symbols, of Hindu worship* and chiefly the terrific ^Mata\ 
Ihey scoff at all laws, human or divine, and are little superior to the brutes of 
their own forests. To them every thing edible is lawful food ; cows, buffaloes, 
the camel, deer, hog ; nor do they even object to such as have died a natural 
'death. Like the other debased tribes, they affect to have Rajpoot blood, and 
call themselves Chohan Koli, Rahtore Koli, Purihar Koli, &c., which only 
tends to prove their illegitimate descent from the aboriginal Koli stock. Almost 
all the clothrweavers throughout India are of the Koli class, though they 
endeavour to conceal their origin under the term Jhilao^ which ought only to 
distinguish the Mooslem weaver. The Bhils partake of all the vices of the 
Kolis, and perhaps descend one step lower in the scale of humanity ; for they 
will feed on vermin of any kind, foxes, jackals, rats, guanas, and snakes ; and 
although they make an exception of the camel and the pea-fowl, the latter 
being sacred to '‘Mata^ the goddess they propitiate, yet in moral degradation 
their fellowship is complete. The Kolis and Bhils have no matrimonial inter- 
course, nor will they even cat with each other — such is caste ! The bow and 
arrow form their arms, occasionally swords, but rarely the matchlock. 

Pithil is the chief husbandman of this region, and, with the Baniahy the 
only respectable class. They possess flocks and are also cultivators, and are 
said to be almost as numerous as either the Bhils or Kolis. The Pithil is re- 
puted synonymous with the Koormi of Hindusthan and the Kolmbi of Malwa 
and the Dekhan. There are other tribes, such as the Rebarry, or rearer of 
camels, who will be described with the classes appertaining to the whole 
dbsert. 

and Omursoomrn. — We now take leave of Rajpootana ^as it is, for the 
desert depending upon Sinde, or that space between the frontier of Rajpootana 
to the valley ' of the Indus, on the west, and from Daodpotra north to Buliari 
on the Rith This space measures about two hundred and twenty miles of 
longitude, and its greatest breadth is eighty ; it is oiie entire thJ having but 
fewv411ageS| though there are many hamlets of shepherds sprinkled over it, too 
ephemeral to. have a place in the map, A few of ihe^tpooras and as‘ they 
are termed, where the springs are perennial, have a namet assigned 
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but to multiply them would only mislead, as they exist no longer than the Vege- 
tation, The whole of this tract may be characterised as essentially deserti 
having spaces of fifty miles without a drop of water and without great precau- 
tion, impassable. The sand-hills rise into little mountains, and the wells are 
so deep, that with a large kafila^ many might die before the thirst of all could 
be slacked. The enumeration of a few of those will put the reader^h possession 
of one of the difficulties of a journey through Maroo ; they range from 
eleven to seventy-five/<7<?/'i>4, or seventy to five hundred feet in depth. One at 
Jeysingdesir, fifty poorsh \ Dhi)te-ca-bustee, sixty ; Giraup, sixty ; Hamirdeora, 
seventy ; Jinjinialli, seventy-five to eighty. 

In what vivid colours does the historian Ferishta describe the miseries of 
the fugitive emperor, Hemayoon, and his faithful followers, at one of these 
wells ! “ The country through which they fled being an entire desert of sand, 

the Moghuls were in the utmost distress for water : some ran mad ; others fell 
down dead. For three whole days there was no water ; on the fourth day they 
came to a well, which was so deep that a drum was beaten, to give notice to 
the man driving the bullocks, that the bucket had reached the top ; but the 
unhappy followers were so impatient for drink, that, so soon as the first bucket 
appeared, several threw themselves upon it, before it had quite reached the 
surface, and fell in. The next day, they arrived at a brook, and the camels, 
which had not tasted water for several days, were allowed to quench their 
thirst ; but, having drunk to excess, several of them died. The king after 
enduring unheard of miseries, at length reached Omurkote with only a few 
attendants. The Raja, who has the title of Rana, took compassion on his 
misfortunes, and spared nothing that could alleviate his sufferings, or console 
him in his distress/^ — Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. ii., p. 95. 

We are now in the very region where Hemayoon suffered these miseries, 
and in its chief town, Omurkote, Akber, the greatest monarch India ever knew, 
first saw the light. Let us throw aside the veil which conceals the history of 
the race of Hemayoon’s protector, and notwithstanding he is now but nominal 
sovereign of Omurkote, and lord of the village of Chore, give him “ a local 
habitation and a name,” even in the days of the Macedonian invader of India. 

Dhat, of whjch Omurkote is the capital, was one of the divisions of Maroos- 
thali, which from time immemorial was subject to the Pramar. Amongst the 
thirty-five tribes of this the most numerous of the races called Agnicula, Were 
the Soda, the Omur, and the SoomUra and the conjunction of the two last 
has given a distinctive appellation to the more northern thul^ still known as 
Omursoopnra^ though many centuries have fled since they possessed any power. 

See table of tribes, and sketch of the Pramaras, see VW. I., reference list. 
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of whicfa we have alieeady oairated the discovery, and wliic^T;i8 laid 
down in the map about fix miles east of Bekber on the Indus, was iivlim region 
styled Omuraoomra, which may once have bad a much wider' accepiatton, when 
ft. dynasty of thirty-six princes of the Soomura tribe ruled att these countries* 
during five hundred years.* On the extinction of its power, and the restoia- 
tiofi of their ancient rivals, the Sind-Summa princes, who in their tUm gave 
way to the Bhattis, this tract obtained the epithet of Bhattipob ; but the 
ancient and more legitimate name, Oomursoomra, is yet recognized, and many 
hamlets of shepherds, both of Oomurs and Soom^uras, are still existing amidst 
its sand-hills. To them we shall return, after discussing their elder brethren, 
the Sodas. We can trace the colonization of the Bhattis, the Chawuras, and 
the Solankis, the Gehlotes, and the Rahtores, throughout all these countries, 
both of central and western Rajpootana ; and wherever we go, whatever new 
capital is founded, it is always on the site of a Pramar establishment. PirthU 
iyn na Pramar ca, or *the world is the Pramars’, I may here repeat, is hardly 
hyperbolical when applied to the Rajpoot world. 

Arore or A/ore as written by Abulfazil, and described by that celebrated 
geographer, Ebn-Haukal, as ‘'rivalling Mooltan in greatness, was one of the 
•nine divisions of Maroo’ governed by the P/amar, of which we must repeat, 
one of the chief branches was the Soda. The islandic Bekher, or Mansoora 
(so named by the lieutenant of the Khalif Al-munsoor), a few miles west of 
Arore, is considered as the capital of the Sogdi, when Alexander sailed down 
thft Indus ; and if we couple the similarity of name to the well-authenticated 
foot of immemorial sovereignty over this region, it might not be drawing too 
largely on credulity to suggest that the Sogdi and Soda are one and the same.t 
The Soda princes were the patriarchs of the desert when the Bhattis immi- 
grated thither from the north : but whether they deprived them of Arore as 
well as I^odorva the chronicle does not intimate. It is by no means unlikely 
the Omurs and Soomras, instead of being co-equal or co-eval branches with 
the Soda, may be merely subdivisions of them. 

We may follow Abulfazil and Ferishta in their summaries of the history of 
unciunt Sihde, and these races. The former says : “ In ancient times there 
liv^ ft Raja, named Sehris, whose capital was Alore, and his dominions extend- 
^:to.Qiihmere north to Mehran (the Indus) west, while the sea confined them 
to the ftouth/ An army from Persia invaded this kingdom; the Raja was 
killed in battle, and the Persians after plundering everything, returned home. 

* Ferishta; Abulfazil. ♦ 

•f To convince the reader I do not build upon nominal resemblance, when localities do 
bear me out, heis requested to call to mincl, that we have elsewhere assigned to ; the P* 

the Punjab, the honour of furnishing the well-known king named Porus ; atthou^ Ih® 
the usual pronunciation of Prama^\ would afford a more ready soltition. ^ 
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The RefA 1 W 18 J succeeded by by his son Roysbahi^ (p$. Rae Sa, or Soda ?). 
I'his dynasty continued until the Khalifat of Walid, when Hejauje, the gover- 
nor of IvwerSent Mahomed Kasim, A.H. 99, or A.D. 717, who succeeded in 
the conquest} sillying the Hindu prince, Dahir. After this, the country was 
governed by the family of Ansary ; next, by the family of Soomta ; and then 
came the d3masty of Seemeh (Sammah), who esteemed themselves of the 
stock of Jumsheed, and each took the name of Jam.”t 

Ferbhta gives a similar version. “ On the death of Mahomed Kasim, a 
tribe who trace their origin from the Ansaris established a government in Sinde ; 
after which the zemindars (lords of the soil or indigenous chiefs) usurped the 
power, and held independent rule over the kingdom of Sinde for the space of 
five hundred years. These, th^ Soomuras, subverted the country of another 
dynasty called Soomuna (the Seemeh of Abulfazil), whose chief assumed the 
title of Jam.”t 

The difficulty of establishing the identity of these tribes from the cacogra- 
phy of both the Greek and Persian writers, is well exemplified in another 
portion of Ferishta, treating of the same race called by him Somuna and Suma 
by Abulfazil. “ The tribe of Sahna appears to be of obscure origin, and 
originally to have occupied the tract lying between Bekher and Tatta in Sinde, 
and pretend to trace their origin from Jemshid.” We can pardon his spelling 
for his exact location of the tribe, which, whether written Soomuna, Sehna, or 
Seemeh, is the Summa or Samma tribe of the great Yadu race, whose capital 
was Summa-ca-kote, or Samma-nagari, converted into Minagara, and its princes 
into Sambas, by the Greeks. Thus the Sodas appear to have ruled at Arore and 


* Colonel Briggs, in his translation, writes it Hully Sa, and in this very place remarks on 
the “mutilation of Hindu names by the early Mahomedan writers, which are frequently not to 
be recognized or, we might have learned that the adjunct Sa to Hully (qu, Heri), the son 
of Sheris, was the badge of his tribe, Soda. The Roy-sahy, or Rae-sa of Abulfazil, means 
‘Prince Sa* or ‘Prince of the Sodas.’ Of the same family was Dahir, whose capital, in A. H. 
90, was (says Abulfazil) “ Alore or Debeil,” in which this historian makes a geographical 
mistake ; Alore or Arore being the capital of Upper Sinde, and Debeil (correctly Dewul the 
temple), or Tatta, the capital of Lower Sinde. In all probability Dahir held both. We have 
already dilated, in the Annals of Mewar, on a foreign prince named “Dahir Despati,” ox the 
sovereign prince^ Dahir, being amongst her defenders, on the first Mooslem invasion, which 
we conjectured must have been that of Mahomed Kasim, after he had subdu^ Sinde. Ba]:>pa, 
the lord of Cheelore, was nephew of Raja Maun Mori, shewing a double motive in the exiled 
of Dahir to support Cheetore, against his own enemy Kasim. The Moris and Sodas were 
alike branches of the Pramar (see Vol. I., reference list.) It is also worth while to draw atten- 
tion to the remark elsewhere made on the stir made by Hejauje of Khorasan (who sent 
Kasim to Sinde) amongst the Hindu princes of Zebulisthan : dislocated facts, all demonstrating 
one of great importance, namely, the wide dominion of the Rajpoot race, previous to the 
appearance df Mahomed. 

Oriental Hfaerature sustained a loss which can scarcely be repaired, by the destruction of the 
valuable MSS.* ama.ssed by Colonel Briggs, during many years, for the purpose of a general 
history of the early transactions of the Mahomedans, 

7 Of the latter stock be gives us a list of seventeen princes.' Gladwin’s translation of Ayem 
nkbeH, vdl. iL, p. 122. 

+ See Briggs^ Ferishta, vol. iv. pp. 411 and 422. 
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Bekher, or Upper Sinde, and the Sammas in the lower, when lAleaander 
passed through this region* The Jharejas and Jams of Noanuggur in Saurash* 
tra claim descent from the Summas, hence called elsewhere by Abulfaatl ** the 
Sinde-Summa dynasty ; but haviftg been, from their amalgamation with the 
faithful/^ put out of the pale of Hinduism, they desired to. conceal their 
Samma-Yadu descent, which they abandoned for Jumshid, and Samma was 
converted into Jam. 

We may, therefore, assume that a prince of the Soda tribe held that division 
of the great Puar sovereignty, of which Arore, o/the insular Bekher, was the 
capital, when Alexander passed down the Indus : nor is it improbable that 
the army, styled Persian by Abulfazil, which invaded Arore, and slew Raja 
Sehris, was a Graeco-Bactrian army led by Ap^Hodotus, or Menander, who 
traversed this region, “ ruled by Sigert ides’’ ( qti. Raja Sehris ! ) even 
to “ the country of the Soron, ” or Saurashtra, where according to their 
historian, their medals were existant when he wrote in the second century.f 
The histories so largely quoted give us decided proof that Dahir, and his son 
Rae-sa, the victims of the first Islamite invasion led by Kasim were of the 
same lineage as Raja Sehris ; and the Bhatti annals prove to demonstration, 
that at this, the very period of their settling in the desert, the Soda tribe 
of paramount, which together with the strong analogies in names of 
places and princes, affords a very reasonable ground for the conclusion we 
have come to, that the Soda tribe of Puar race was in possession of Upper 
Sinde, when the Macedonian passed down the stream ; and that, amidst all 
the vicissitudes of fortune, it has continued (contesting possession with its 
ancient Yadu antagonist, the Samma) to maintain some portion of its ancient 
sovereignty unto these days. Of this portion we shall now instruct the reader, 
after hazarding a passing remark on the almost miraculous tenacity which has 
preserved this race in its desert abode during a period of at least two thousand 


* The four races called Agnicula (of which the Pramar was the most numerous), at every 
step of ancient Hindu history are .seen displacing the dynasty of Yadu. Here the struggle 
between them is corroborated by the two best Mahomedan historians, both borrowing from 
|he same source, the more ancient histories, few of which have reached us. It must be borne 
in mind that the Sodas, the Oomurs the Soomuras, were Pramars (vulg. Puar) ; while the 
Summas w«rc Yadus, for who.se origin see Annals of Jessiilmer. ^ 

f Of these, the author was so fortunate as to obtain (uie of Menander, and three of Appollo- 
dotus, whose existence had heretofore been questioned : the first of the latter from the wreck 
of Surapopri, the capital of the Suraceni of Menu and Arrian ; another from the ancient 
Awinti, or Ckgein, whose monarch, according lo Justin, held a correspondence with Augustus ; 
and the third, in company with a whole jar of Hindu-Scythic and Bactrian medals, at 
which was dug up several years since in excavating the cite of the more ancippt city. 

I have elsewhere surmised, might have been the abode of Aggrames, Agra-k^ram^eswar^ the 
“ lord of the city of Agra,” mentioned by Arrian as the most potent monarch, in 

India, who, ailer the<Wth of Porus, was ready to oppose the further pre^esa of Alexarwc^ 
Let us hope that the Punjab may yet afford us another ^ep into the past. For an accenm 
these medals, see Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Spcietyj^ vol< i., f>. . > » • 
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two humired years/ bidding defiance to foreign foes, whether Greek, Bactrian, 
or M^homedan, and even to those visitations of nature, famines, pestilence, 
and earthquakes, which have periodically swept over the land, and at length 
rendered it the scene of desolation it now presents ; for in this desert, as in 
that of Egypt, tradition records that its increase has been and still is progressive 
as well in the valley of the Indus as towards the Jumna. 

Ornurkote . — This stronghold (kote) of the Oraurs, until a very few years 
back, was the capital of the Soda Raj, which extended, two centuries ago, 
into the valley of Sinde, and east to the Looni ; but the RahtOres of Marwar, 
and the family at the present ruling Sinde, have altogether reduced the 
sovereignty of the Sodas to a very confined spot, and thrust out of Omurkote 
(the last of the nine castles of Maroo) the descendant of Sehries, who, from 
Arore, held dominions extending from Cashmere to the ocean. Omurkote has 
sadly fallen from its ancient grandeur, and instead of the five thousand 
houses it contained during the opulence of the Soda princes, it hardly reckons 
two hundred and fifty houses, or rather huts. The old castle is to the north- 
west of the town. It is built of brick, and the bastions, said to be eighteen in 
number, are of stone. It has an inner citadel, or rather a fortified palace. 
There is an old canal to the north of the fort, in which water still lodges part 
of the year. When Raja Maun had possession of Omurkote he founded 
several villages thereunto, to keep up the communication. The Talpooris then 
found it their interest, so long as they had any alarms from their own lord 
paramount of Candahar to court the Rahtore prince ; but when civil war 
appeared in that region, as well as in Marwar, the cessation of all fears from 
the one, banished the desire of paying court to the other, and Omurkote was 
unhappily placed between the Kulloras of Sinde and the Rahtores, each of 
whom looked upon this frontier post as the proper limit of his sway, and 
contended for its possession. We shall therefore give an account of a feud bet- 
ween these rivals, which finally sealed the fate of the Soda prince, and which 
niay contribute something to the history of the ruling family of Sinde, still 
imperfectly known. 

When Beejy Sing ruled Marwar, Meah Noor Mahomed Kullora, governed 
Sinde ; but bejng expelled by an army from Candahar, he fled to Jessulmer, 
where he died. The eldest son, Untur Khan, and his brothers, found refuge 
^ith Buhadoor Khan Khyrani ; while a natural brother, named Gholam Shah, 
bom of a common prostitute, found means to establish himself on the musriud at 


Captain, . now Colonel, Pottinget, in his interesting Work on Sinde and Baloochistan, in 
^tracting from the Persian- work Afujmood call the ancient capital of Siwde^ 

and mentiohs the overthrow of the dynasty of Sahit.” (the Sheris of Abulfazil), who$e 
Restore had governed Sinde for two tllousattd years. 
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Hydrabad The chiefs of Daodpotra espoosed the cause of Unjtur and 
prepared to expel the usurper. Ba^door KhaUr Subzul Kharii . AUt J^orad, 
Mohumud Khan, Kaim Khan, AlU Khan, chiefs of the Khyrani , tribe,: . united, 
and marched with Untur Khan to Hydrabad, Gholam Shah advanced to . meet 
him, and the brothers encountered at Obaora but legitimacy; failed ; the 
Khyrani chiefs almost all perished, and Unter Khan was made prjsonery and 
confined for life in Guja-ca-kote, an island in the Indus, seven coss south of 
Hydrabad. Gholam Shah transmitted his musnud to his' son Serefraj^ who, 
dying soon after, was succeeded by Abdul Nubbefe. At the town of Abhepura, 
seven coss east of Sheodadpur (a town in Lohri Sinde) resided a chieftain of 
the Talpoori tribe, a branch of the Baloch, named Goram, who had two sons, 
named Beejur and Sobdan. Serefraz demanded Goram^s daughter to wife ; 
he was refused, and the whole family was destroyed Beejur Khan, .who alone 
escaped the massacre, raised his clan to avenge him, deposed the tyrant, and 
placed himself upon the musnud of Hydrabad. The Kulloras dispersed ; but 
the Beejur, who was of a violent and imperious temperament, became 
involved in hostilities with the Rahtores regarding the possession of Omurkote. 
It is asserted that he not only demanded tribute from Marwar, but a daughter 
of the Rahtore prince, to wife, setting forth as a precedent his grandfather 
Ajit, who bestowed a wife on Ferochsere. This insult led to pitched battle, 
fought at Doogara, five coss from Dhurnidur, in which the Baloch army was 
fairly beaten from the field by the Rahtore ; but Beejy Sing, not content with 
his victory, determined to be rid of this thorn in his side. A Bhatti and 
Chondawut offered their sevices, and lands being settled on their families, 
they set out on this perilous enterprize in the garb of Ambassadors, When 
introduced to the Beejur, he arrogantly demanded if the • Raja had thought 
better of his demand, when the Chondawut referred him to his credentials. 
As the Beejur rapidly ran his eye over it, muttering “ no mention of the dola 
(bride),” the dagger of the Chondawut was hurried in his heart. ** This for 
the dola^^ he exclaimed ; and “ this for the tribute, ” said his comrade, as he 
struck another blow. The Beejur fell lifeless on his cushion of state, and the 
a^^ins, who knew escape was hopeless, plied their daggers on all around ; the 
Chondawut slaying twenty-one, and the Bhatti five,, before they were hacked 
to pieces. The nephew of Beejur Khan, by name Futteh Alii, son of Sobdan, 
was chosen his successor, and the old family of Kullora was dispersed to 
Bhooj, at}^ Rajpootana, while its representative repaired to Candahar. There 
the Shah put hit^ at the head of an army of twenty-five thousand naen, with 
which he reconquered Sinde, and commenced a career of uneifapjpli|d 
Futteh Alii, who had fled to Bhooj . reassembled his adhei«nt%i jfcttadfced the 
army of the Shah, which he defeated and pursued with great 
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Shikarpuf, of which he took possession, and returned in triumph to Hydrabad* 
The cruel and humbled Kullora once more appeared before the Shah, 
who, exasperated at the inglorious result of his arms, drove him from his 
presence ; and after wandering about, he passed from Mooltan to Jessulmer, 
settling at length at Pokurn, where he died. The Pokurn chief made himself 
his heir, and it is from the great wealth (chiefly in jewels) of the ex-prince of 
Sinde, that its chiefs have^ been enabled to take the lead in Marwar. The 
tomb of the exile is on the north side of the town.'^ 

This episode, which properly belongs to the history of Marwar, or to Sinde, 
is introduced for the purpose of shewing the influence of the latter on the 
destinies of the Soda princes. It was by the Beejur, who fell by the emissaries 
of Beejy Sing, that the Soda Raja was driven from Omurkote, the possession 
of which brought the Sindies into immediate collision with the Bhattis and 
Rahtores. But on his assassination and the defeat of the Sinde army on the 
Rin, Beejy Sing re-inducted the Soda prince to his gadi of Omurkote ; not, 
however, long to retain it, for on the invasion from Candahar, this poor country 
underwent a general massacre and pillage by the Afghans, and Omurkote was 
assaulted and taken. When Fiitteh Alii made head against the army of 
Candahar, which he was enabled to defeat, partly by the aid of the Rahtores, 
he relinquished, as the price of this aid, the claims of Sinde upon Omurkote, 
of which Beejy Sing took possession, and on whose battlements the flag of the 
Rahtores waved until the last civil war, when the Sindies expelled them. Had 
Raja Maun known how to profit by the general desire of his chiefs to redeem 
this distant possession, he might have got rid of some of the unquiet spirits by 
other means than those which have brought infamy on his name. 

Chore, —Since Omurkote has been wrested from the Sodas, the expelled 


* The memoir adds : Futtch Alii was succeeded by his brother, the present Gholam Alii, 
and he by his son, Kurrum Alii. The general correctness of this outline is prewed by a very 
mteresting work (which has only fallen into my hands in time to make this note), entitled 
Narrative of a Visit to the Court of Sinde,” by Dr. Burnes. Beejur Khan was minister to 
the Calora rulers of .Sinde, whose cruelties at length ^ve the government to the family of the 
jjjtnister. As it is scarcely to be supposed that Raja Beejy Sing would furnish assassins to the 
^alora, who could have little difficulty in finding them in .Sinde, the insult which caused the 
fate of Beejur may have proceeded from his master, though he may have been made the scape- 
B is much to be regretted that the author of the “ Visit to Sinde ” did not accompany 
me Ameers to Sehwan (of which I shall venture an account obtained nearly twenty years ago), 
fth the able memoir and map (by his brother, Lieut. Burnes) of the Rin, a new light has 
een thrown on the history and geography of this most interesting and important portion of 
nuia. It is to be desired that to a gentleman so well prepared may be entrusted .the examina- 
on of this still little known region. I had long entertained the hope of passing through the 
serf, hy Jes^Imer to Ootch, and thence, sailing down to Monsoora, visiting Arore^ SehWan 
‘ nima-nagari, ?tnd Bamun wasso. The rupture with Sinde in 1820 ga.ve me great expectations 
Pushing this object," and I drew up and transmitted to Lord Hastings a plan of march- 
^ through, the desert, and planting tho cross on the insular capital of the Sogdi $ 

of order of the day. I was then in comm tin i<}at ion with Meer Sohrab, |;ovcrnbt 

Smd^', Whfd; I ha v^ little doubt, wodld hdve come oVer to oar views. ^ 
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I^rincei #ho still pi^setires his title of Itaiiai resides at the tow 9 ^ (%or«^ 
fifteen miles north-east of his former capital. The descendant of the princes 
who probably opposed Alexander, Menander^ and Kasim, the lietitenant of 
Walid, and who sheltered Hemayoon when driven from the throne of India, 
how subsists the eleemosynary gifts of those with whom he is connegled by 
marriage, or the few patches of land of his own desert domain left him by the 
rulers of Sinde. He has eight brothers, who are hardly pushed for a subsis- 
tence, and can only obtain it by the supplement to all the finances of these 
states, plunder. 

The Soda, and the Jhareja, are the connecting links between the Hindu and 
the Mooslem ; for although the further west we go, the greater is the laxity of 
of Rajpoot prejudice, yet to some thing more than mere locality must be 
attributed the denationalized sentiment, which allows the Soda to intermarry with 
a Sinde : this cause is hunger ; and there are few zealots who will deny that 
is influence is more potent than the laws of Menu. Every third year brings 
famine, and those who have not stored up against it, fly to their neighbours, and 
chiefly to the valley of the Indus. The connections they then form often end 
in the union of their daughters with their protectors but they still so far adhere 
to ancient usage, as never to receive back, into the family caste a female so 
allied. The present Rana of the Sodas has set the ^example, by giving 
daughters to Meer Gholam Alii and Meer Sohrab, and even to the Khossa 
chief of Dadar ; and in consequence, his brother princes of Jessulmer, Bah 
and Parkur, though they will accept a Soda princess to wife (because they can 
'dep6tid on the purity of her blood), yet will not bestow a daughter on the 
Rana, whose offspring might perhaps grace the harem of a Baloch, But the 
Rahtores of Marwar will neither give to, nor receive daughters of Dhat. The 
females of this desert region, being reputed very handsome, have become 
almost an article of martimonial traffic ; and it is asserted, that if a Sindie 
hears of the beauty of a Dhattiani^ he sends to her father as much grain as he 
deems an equivalent, and is seldom refused her hand. We shall not here 
further touch on the manners or other peculiarities of the Soda tribe, though 
ive may revert to them in the general outline of the tribes, with which we shall 
ceticlttde the sketch of the Indian desert. , 

TWfeii— -The various tribes inhabiting the desert and valley of the Indus 
would alone /from an ample subject of investigation, which would, in all 
I^ir6bab^jr^;^|lp0it some important truths. Amongst the converts to Islam, tl*® 
iiKfuirerjfiliO the ^pedigree of nations would discover names, once illustrious, 
but which, Udw hidden under the mantle of a new faith, 
researches into the history of their ‘origin. He would find the 
the Jldr/i^wiV ^t>fdiUg in hi^^ and nominal 
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for inferring thfit they are the descendaats of the Sogdi, Cathi, and MalliV who 
opposed the Macedonian in his passage down the Indus; besides swarms of 
Gates or. Yuti, many of whom have assumed the general title of Balcxh, or 
retain the ancient specific name oi Noomri ; while others, in that of zjhn^^ 
preitrve almost the primitive appellation. We have also the remains of those 
interesting races the Johyas and Dahyas^ of which much has been said in the 
Annals of Jessulmer, and elsewhere ; who, as well as the or Jits, and 
Huns, hold places amongst the “ thirty-six royal races" of ancient India.t 
These, With the Barahas and the Lohanas, tribes who swarmed a few centuries^ 

» ago in the Punjab, will now only be discerned in small numbers in “ the 
^ region of death," which has even preserved the illustrious name of Kaorwa^ 
Crishna^s foe in the Bharat. The Sehrae^ or great robber of our western desert, 
would alone afford a text for discussion on his habits and his raids, as the 
enemy of all society. But we shall begin with those who yet retain'any pre- 
tensions to the name of Hindu (distinguishing them from the proselytes tp 
Islam), and afterwards descant upon their peculiarities. Bhatti, Rahtore, Joda, 
Chohan, Mallani, Kaorwa, Joha, Sooltano, Lohana, Arorah, Khoomra, Sindil^ 
Maisuri, Vishnuvi, Jakhur, Shiag or Ashiag, Pooniah. 

Of the Mahomedan there are but two, Kullora and Sehrae, concerning 
whose origin any doubt exists, and all those who are about to specify ai:^ 
Nyadas^ or proselytes chiefly from Rajpoot or other Hindu tribes : 

Zjut ; Rajur ; Oomra ; Soomra ; Mair, or Mer ; Mor, or Mohor ; Baloch ; 
Loomrea, or Looka ; Sumaicha ; Mangulia ; Baggreah ; Dahya ; Johya^ 
Kairooe ; Jangurea ; Oondur ; Berowee ; Bawuri ; Tawuri ; Chrendea ; Khossa ; 
Sudani ; Lohanas. 

Before we remark upon the habits of these tribes, we may state one promi- 
nent trait which characterises the Nyad, or convert to Islam, who, on parting 
with his original faith, divested himself of its chief moral attribute, toleration, 
and imbibed a double portion of the bigotry of the creed he adopted. Whether 
It is to the intrinsic quality of the Mahomedan faith that we are to trace this 
Wioral metamorphosis, or to a sense of degradation (which we can hardly 
suppose) consequent on his apostacy, there is not a more ferocious, oar in- 
tolerant being on the earth than the Rajpoot converted to Islanaism. In Sinde, 
and the desert, we find the same tribes, bearing the same name, one still 
Hindu, the other Mabomedap ; the first retaining bis primitive manners, whilp 
the convert is cruel, intolerant, cowardly, and inhospitable, Escape, with Jify 
*t least, perhaps a portion of property, is possible from the bands of the MiU- 
jote, the tiarthaoi, the Bhutti, or even the Tawuries, distinctively called *?the 

' I iS® Slwtch of the tribes, Vol. I. , reference list. * ^ 

T tbf literally the first new A original converts, I suppose, v . 
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scnis of {he devil but from the Khossas, the Sehraes, or Bbuttrsi there would 
be ho hope of salvation. Such are their ignorance and brutality^ that sboirfd a 
irtranger make use of the words russak^ or rustah (rope, and road), he will be 
fortunate if he escape with bastinado from these beingsy who discover therein 
an analogy t<j rusoof^ or ‘the prophet he must for the former use the words 
ktlbur^ fundort^ and for the latter, duggra, or dug^* It will not fail'^to strike 
those who have perused the heart-thrilling adventures of Park, Denhaiw, and 
CTapperton — names which will live for ever hi the annals of discovery — how 
completely the inoffensive, kind, and hospitabfe negro, resembles in these 
qualities the Rajpoot, who is transformed into a wrld-beast the moment he can 
repeat ‘^Iva-allah, il-allah, Mahomed Rusool alia,’" ‘there is but one God^ and 
Mahomed is the prophet of God while a remarkable change has. tak:er> place 
amongst the Tatar tribes, since the anti-destructive doctrines of Budha (or 
Hinduism purified of polytheism) have l>een introduced into tlie regions . of 
Central Asia. 

On the Bhattis, the Rahtores, the Chohans, and their offset the MalTani, we 
have sufficiently expatiated, and likewise on the Soda but a few peculiarities of 
this latter tribe remain to be noticed. 

Soda , — The Soda, who has retained the name of Hindu, has yet so far dis- 
carded ancient prejudice, that he will drink from the same vessel and smoke 
out of the same Aooka w'ith a Moosti4man*, laying aside only the tube that 
touches the mouth. With his poverty the Soda has lost his reputation for 
courage, retaining only the merit of being a dexterous thief, and joining the 
hordes of Sehraes and Kossas who prowl from Daodpotra to Guzzerat. The 
arms of the Sodas are chiefly the sword and shield, with a long knife in the 
girdle, which serves either as a stiretto* or a carver for his meat : few have 
matchlocks, but the primitive sling is a geiieral weapoia of offence, and they 
are very expert in its use. Their dress partakes of tFye Bhatti aird Mahomedan 
crostume, but the turban is peculiar to themselves, and by it a Soda nray always 
be recognised. '^I’he Soda is to be found scattered over the desert, but there 
are offsets of his tribe, now more numerous than the parent stock, of which the 
Sumaicha is the most conspicuous, w'hetber of those who are still Hindu, or 
who have become converts to Islam. ^ 

Kaorufa , — This singular tribe of Rajpoots, whose habits, even in the midst 
of pillage are ' entirely nomadic, is to be found chiefly in the thul of i^hat, 
though frt no great numbers. They have no fixed habitation, but move about 
with their flocks, and encamp wherever they find a spring or pasttire for their 
cattle; and there construct temporary huts of the wide-spreading 

puggra h (^omxQf^n in* RajiK)otana for a ‘path- way but the sub$liiutc, here used 

tot russaJi, a rope, I am not acquainted with. 
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Interlacing its living branches, covering the top with leaves, and coating the 
inside with clay : in so skilful a manner do they thus shelter tbemselvea, 
that no sign of human habitation is observable from without. Still the roaming 
Sehrae is always on the look-out for these sylvan retreats, in which the 
shepherds deposit their little hoards of grain, raised from the scanty patches 
around them. The restless disposition of the Kaorwas, who even among 
their ever-roaming brethren enjoy a species of fame in this respect, is attributed 
(said my Dhatti) to a curse entailed upon them from remote ages, lliey rear 
camels, cows, buffaloes, and goats, which they sell to the Charuns and other 
merchants. They are altogether a singularly peaceable race ; and like all 
their Rajpoot brethren, can at will people the desert with palaces of their own 
creation, by the delightful uml-pani, the universal panacea for ills both moral 
and physical. 

Dhote^ or Dhaiti^ is another Rajpoot, inhabiting l>hat, and in no greater 
numbers than the Kaorwas, whom they resemble in their habits, being entirely 
pastoral, cultivating a few patches of land, and trusting to the heavens alone 
to bring it forward. They barter the ghee or clarified butter, made from the 
produce of the flocks, for grain and other necessaries of life, Rabri and 
chanck^ or ‘porridge and butter milk,^ form the grand fare of the desert, A 
couple of seers of flour of l>a)ra, jooar, and kaijri, is mixed with some seers of 
chauch^ and ex[X)sed to the fite, but iiot boiled, and this mess will suffice for a 
large family. The cows of the desert are much larger than those of the plains 
of India, and give from eight to ten seers (eight or ten quarts) of milk daily. 
The produce of four cows will amply subsist a family of ten persons from the 
sale o( ghee; and their prices vary with their productive pK)wers, from ten to 
fifteen rupees each. This rabn\ so analogous to the kouskous of the African 
desert, is often made with camePs milk, from which ghee cannot be extracted, 
and which soon becomes a living mass when put aside. Dried fish, from the 
valley of Sinde, is conveyed into the desert on horses or camels, and finds a ready 
sale amogst all classe.s, even as far east as Barmair, It is sold at two dokras 
(coppers) a seer. The pooras, or temporary hamlets of the Dhattis, consisting 
at most of ten huts in each, resemble those of Kaorwas. 

Lohana, — ^This tribe is numerous both in Dhat and Talpoora : formerly 
they were Rajpoots, hut betaking themselves to commerce, have fallen into the 
fhifd class. They are scribes and shopkeepers, and object to no occupation 
that will bring a subsistence ; and as to food, to use the ej^pressive idiom of this 
region, where hunger spurns at law, “ excepting their cats and their cows, they 
^fil eat any fbing.” 

Arorah, — This class, like the former,* apply themselves to every pursuit, 
trade, and agriculture, and fill many of the inferior offices of government in 
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Sinde, being shrewdy industrious, and intelligent With the Ibdfty^AmfiilY and 
tlMLiiy other .classes, dour steeped in cold water suffices toappeaiw^ iiungen 
Whether this class has its name from being an inhabitant of Arore, we know 
not. 

Bhf3ttHah \% also one of the equestrian order converted into the commercial 
Slid the exchange has been to his advantage. His habits are like those of the 
Arorah, next to whom he ranks as to activity and wealth. The Arorabs and 
Bhattiahs have commercial houses at Shikarpur, Hydrabad, and even at Surat 
and Jeypur. ^ 

Brahmins* — Bishnuve is the most common sect of Brahmins in the desert 
and Sinde. The doctrines of Menu with them go far as much as they are 
worth in the desert, where “ they are a law unto themselves.” They w^r the 
junnoo^ or badge of their tribe, but it here ceases to be a mark of (clerical 
distinction, as no drones are respected ; they cultivate, tend cattle, and\ barter 
their superfluous for other necessaries. They are most numerous inj Dhat, 
having one hundred of their order in Chore, the residence of the Soda i Rana^ 
and several houses in Omurkote, Dharnas, and Mittie. They do not touqh fish 
or smoke tobacco, but will eat food dressed by the hands of a ma/ii (gardener), 
or even a nae (barber casfe) ; nor do they use the chawkay or fire-place, reel :oned 
indispensable in. more civilized regions. Indeed, all classes of Hindus thr ough- 
out Sinde will partake of food dressed in the serai or inn, by the hands o f the 
Butearin* They use indiscriminately each otheris vessels, without any pr^ xess 
of purification but a little sand and water. They do not even burn their deadl but 
bury them near the threshold ; and those who can afford it, raise small ckaho^ras^ 
or altars, on which they place an image of Siva, and a gurra, or jar of w^er. 
The JunnoOy or thread which marks the sacerdotal character in Hindustfian*. 
is common in these regions to all classes, with the exception of KoRs and 
Lohanas. This practice originated with their governors, in order to discriminate 
them from those who have to perform the most servile duties. 

Rebarris. — This term is known throughout Hindusthan only as denoting 
persons employed in rearing and tending camels, who are there always Moos- 
lems. Here they are a distinct tribe, and Hindus, emploj^d entirely in rearing 
camels, ^Or in stealing them, in which they evince a peculiar dexterity» uniting 
with tfa« Bhattis in the practice as far as Daodpotra. When they come upon a 
herd gracing, the boldest and most experienced strikes bis lance into the Ibst 
he reaches^ then dips a cloth in the Wood, which at the end bis lance bo 
thrusts close to the nose of the next and wheeling about, sets off at speed, 

followed by the wl^le hj^rd,, lured by the scent of blood and 
their leader. , . . ' • _ 

Jakhtr^ P(i^oniah^ are aB denominations of the Jit raiA • fev.of 
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whom preserve under these ancient subdivisions their old customs and religion ; 
but the grea^r part are among the converts to Islam and retain the generic 
name, {woncfenced sjhuf. Those enumerated are harmless and industrious, and 
are found bo^h in the desert and valley: There are besides these a few scatter- 
ed families of ancient tribes, as the Sooltano* and Khoomra, of whose history 
we are ignorant, Johyas, Sindils and others, whose origin has already been 
noticed in the annals of Maroosthali. 

We shall now leave this gejjeral account of the Hindu tribes who through- 
out Sinde are subservient to the will of the Mahomedan, who is remarkable, as 
before observed, for intolerance. The Hindu is'always second : at the well, he 
must wait patiently until his tyrant has filled his vessel ; or if, in cooking his 
dinner, a Mooslem should require fire, it must be given forthwith, or the shoe 
would be applied to the Hindoos head. 

Sehragy Kossah^ Chandea^ Sudani. — The Sehrae is the most numerous of 
the Mahomedan tribes of the desert, said to be Hindu in origin, and descen- 
dants of the ancient dynasty of Arore ; but whether his descent iS derived from 
the dynasty of Sehris (written Sahir by Pottinger), or from the Arabic word 
iihra^ ‘a desert,' of which he is the terror, is of very little moment. The 
Kossas, or Khossas, &c. are branches of the Sehrae, and their habits are the 
same. They have reduced their mode of rapine to a system, and established 
koorie^ or black-mail, consisting of one rupee and five durris of grain for every 
plough, exacted even from the hamlets of the shepherds throughout the thuL 
Their bands are chiefly mounted on camels, though some are on horse back ; 
their arms are the shail or sang (lances of bamboo or iron), the sword and 
shield and but few fire-arms. Their depredations used to be extended a hun- 
dred coss around, even into Jodhpur and Daodpotra, but they eschew coming 
in contact with the Rajpoot, who says of a Sehrae, “he is sure to be asleep vfhen 
the battle uakarra beats." Their chief abode is in the southern portion of the 
desert ; and about Noakote, Mittie, as far as Buliarie. Many of them used to 
find service at Oodipur, Jodhpur, and Sooe-Bah, but they are cowardly and 
faithless. 

Sumaicha is one of the nyad^ or proselytes to Islam from the Soda race, and 
numerous both jin the thul and the valley, where they have many pooras or 
hamlets. They resemble the Dhotes in their habits, but many of them associate 
with the Sehraes, and plundered their brethren. They never shave or touch 
ihe hair of their heads and consequently look more like brutes than humto 

* Abulfa«il,*in describing the province of Bijore, inhabited by the Ettsofzyes, says that a 
jnbe called ^‘Sultana, who affirmed themselves to be the descendants of the daughter of Sultan 
oecunder Zulkernain, came from Cahul in the time of Mirsa Ulugh Beg, and poss^ed _the|na> 
Ail Country." Mr. Elphinstone enquired in vain fo/ this oflspring <w Alexander the 
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beings^. They allow no animal to die of disease, but kill it whert they thirik 
there are no hopes of recovery* The Sumaicha women have the reputation of 
being great scolds, and never veil their faces. 

Rajufs . — They are said to be of Bhatti descent, and Confine their haunts 
to the desert,^ or the borders of Jessulmer, as at Ramgurh, Keallah,. Jaraillah, 
&c. 5 and the thul between Jessulmer and Upper Sinde i they are cultivators, 
shepherds, and thieves, and are esteemed amongst the very worst of the 
converts to Mahomedanism. 

Oomurs and Soomras are from the Pramar or Punr race, and are now 
chiefly in the ranks of the faithful, though a few are to be found in Jessulmer 
and in the thul called after them ; of whom we have already said enough. 

Kullofa and Talpoori are tribes of celebrity in Sinde, the first having 
furnished the late, and the other its present, dynasty of rulers ; and though the 
one has dared ta deduce its origin from the Abbasides of Persia, and the other 
has even advanced pretensions to descent from the prophet, it is asserted that 
both are alike Baloches, who are said to be essentially Jit or Gete in origin. 
The Talpooris, who have their name from the town (poora) of palms (tal or tar\ 
are said to amount to one-fourth of the population of Lohri or Little Sinde, 
which misnomer they affix to the dominion of.Hydrabad. There are none in 
the thuL 

Noomrie, Loomne^ or Looka, — This* is also a grand subdivision of the 
Baloch race, and is mentioned by Abulfazil as ranking next to the Kulmani, 
and being able to bring into the field three hundred cavalry and seven thousand 
infantry. Gladwin has rendered the name Nomurdy^ and is followed by 
Rennel. The Noomris, or Loomries, also styled Looka^ a still more familiar 
term for fox^ are likewise affirmed to be Jit in origin. What is the etymology 
of the generic term Baloch^ which then have assumed, or whether they took it 
from, or gave it to, Baloochistan, some future enquirer into these subjects may 
discover. 

Zjhut^Jut^ or Jit, — This very original race, far more numerous than perhaps 
all the Rajpoot tribes put together, still retains its ancien^ appellation through- 
out the whole of Sinde, from the sea to Daodpotra, but there are few or none 
in the thul. Their habits differ little from those who surrounded them. They 
are amongst the oldest converts to Islam. 

Malty or Mer , — We should scarcely have expected to find a mountaineer 
(mra) in the valley of Sinde, but their Bhatti origin sufficientlv accounts for 
the term, as Jessulmer is termed Mer. 

Mohoty or Mot . — Said to be also Bhatti in origin. 

Tawuriy Thoti or Tori. — These‘engross the distinctive epithet of hhool^ or 
‘evil spirits,^ and the yet more emphatic title of, ‘sons of the deVil.^ The*t 
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origin it doabtful, but they rank with the Bawuris^ Khengars, and other 
pr<rfessfloh4l thieves scattered over Rajpootana, who will bring you either 
your eneiAy’s head or the turban from it They are found in the thuls of 
Daudputra, Beefnote, Noke, Noakote, and Oodur. They are proprietors of 
camels, which they hire out, and also find employment as convoys^o caravans. 

JdkyMs^ Bahyas^ Mangulias^ once found amongst the Rajpoot tribes, now 
proselytes to Islam, but few in number either in the valley of the desert 
There are als6 Bairowls^ a ^class of Baloch, Khairowis^ fangnas^ Chndurs^ 
Baggreaki^ descended from the Pramar and Sankla Rajpoots, but not possessing, 
either, in respect to numbers or other distinctive marks, any claims on our 
attention, 

Daudputra.-^T\C\% petty state, though beyond the pale of Hinduism, yet 
being but a recent formation out of the Bhatti state of Jessulmer, is strictly 
within the limits of Maroosthali. Little is known regarding the family who 
founded it, and we shall therefore confine ourselves to this point, which is not 
adverted to by Mr. Elphinstone, who may be consulted for the interesting 
description of its prince, and his capital, Bhawulpur, during the halt of tho 
embassy to Cabul, ^ 

Daud Khan, the founder of Daudputra, was a native of ShikarpUr, west 
of the Indus, where he acquired too much power for a subject, and consequent- 
ly drew upon himself the arms of his sovereign of Candahar. Unable to copo 
with them, he abandoned his native place, passed his family and effects across 
the Indus, and followed them into the desert. The royal forces pursued, and 
coming up with him at Sootialloh, Daud had no alternative but to surrender, 
or destroy the families who impeded his flight or defence. He acted tbo 
Rajpoot, and faced his foes ; who, appalled at this desperate act, deemed it 
unwise to attack him, and retreated. Daud Khan, with his adherents, then 
settled in the kutchee^ or flats of Sinde, and gradually extended his authority 
into the fhuL He w^as succeeded by Mobarick Khan ; he, by his nephew 
Bhawul Kban, #hose son is Sadik Mahommed Khan ; the present lord of 
Bhawulpiir, or Daudputra, a name applied both to the country and to iW 
possessors, the children of David.” It was Mobarick who deprived the 
Rhattis of the district called Khadal, so often mentioned in the annals of 
Jessulmer, and whose chief town is Derrawul, founded by Rawul Deora} in the 
®»ghth century • and where the successor of Daud established his abode# 
^^erraWul was at that time inhabited by a branch Of the Bhattis, broken off at 
^ very eatiy^ period, Mts chief holding the title of Rawul, and whose family 
^nce their eapnhibn have resided at Gurialahi belonging to Bikaner, cna adi 
allowance Of (ltd tiipees a day, granted by the conqueror. The Capital 0f tW 
sons of David ^ Was removed to the south bank* of the Gaiah by ^haWui 
40 
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Khan (who gave it hi$ name), to the site of an old Bhatti city whosd natna 
I could not learn. About thirty years ago* an army from Candahar invaded 
Paudputra, invested and took Derrawul, aitd compelled Bhawul Khan to seek 
protection with the Bhattis at Beekumpur. A negotiation for its restoration 
took place, and he once more pledged his submission to the Abdalli king, and 
having sent his son Mobarick Khan as a hostage and guarantee for the liquidation 
of the imposition, the army withdrew. Mobarick continued three years at Cabul, 
and was at length restored to liberty and made Khan of Bhawulpur, on attempting 
which he was imprisoned by his father, and confined in the fortress of Kinjer, 
where he remained nearly until Bhawul Khan’s death. A short time previous to 
this, the principal chiefs of Daudputra, viz, Buddaira Khyrani, chief of Mozgurb, 
Khodabuksh of Teraroh, Ikhtiar Khan of Gurhie, and Hadji Khan of Ootch, 
released Mobarick Khan from Kinjer, and they had reached Morarrah, when 
tidings arrived of the death of Bhawul Khan. He continued his route to the 
capital ; but Nusseer Khan, son of Allum Khan, Goorgecha (Baloch), having 
formerly injured him and dreading punishment, had him.assassinated, and 
placed his brother, the present chief, Sadik Mahomed, on the musnud : who 
immediately shut up his n^^ihews, the sons of Mobarick, together with his 
younger brothers, in the fortress of Derrawul. They escaped, raised a force of 
Kajpoots and Poorbias, and seized upon Derrawul ; but Sadik escaladed it, the 
Poorbias made no defence, and both his brothers and one nephew were slaiiL 
The other nephew got over the wall, but was seized by a neighbouring chief, 
surrendered, and slain ; and it is conjectured the whole was a plot of Sadik 
Khan to afford a pretext for their death. Nuseer Khan, by whose instigation 
he obtained the musnud, was also put to death, being too powerful for a sub-* 
ject. But the Khyrani lords have always been plotting against their liege ; an 
instance of which has been given in the annals of Bikaner, when Teraroh and 
Mozgurh were confiscated, and the chiefs sent to the castle of Kinjer, the state 
prison of Daudputra. Gurhie still belongs to Abdalla, son of Hadji Khan, 
but no territory is annexed to it. Sadik Mahomed has not the reputation of 
bis iatber« whom Beejy Sing of Marwar, used to style his brother. The Daud* 
putras are much at variance amongst each other, and detested by the Bhattis, 
from whom they have hitherto exacted a tribute to abstain froni^ plunder. The 
jfear irf Candahar no longer exists at Bhawulpur, whose chief is on good ternw^ 
with his neighbour of Upper Sinde, though he is often alarmed by the threats 
of Runjeet Sing of Lahore, who asserts supremacy over “the children of David. 

Diseases — Of the numerous diseases to which the inhabitant^ of the desert 
are subjectedi from poor and unwholesome diet, and yet mpre unwhqleso^ 
drink, ratanda or iiigbl-blindness, the natQoa or Guinea- wprrn’ epd vari^ss^ 
veins, are. the. most common. iThe. first and the last are mpstl y coniSt^d tp^ 

* This memorandum was written, I think, in i8n or i8i2. 
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^ poorer olnsses, and those who are compelled to walk a great deal, wheh the 
exertion necessary to extricate the limbs from a deep sand, acting as a constant 
drag upon the elasticity of the fibres, occasions them to become ruptured. Yet, 
such is the force of habit, that the natives of Dhat in my service, who had aH 
their lives been plying their limbs as kasids^ or carriers of despatcjjies, between 
all the cities on the Indus and in Rajpootana, complained of the firmer footing 
of the Indian plains, as more fatiguing than that of their native sand-hills. But 
I never was a convert to Dhatti’s reasoning ; with all his simplicity of 
character, even if this was there vanity, for his own swelled veins* which could 
be compared to nothing but rattans twisted round the calf of his limbs, if they 
did not belie his assertion, at least proved that he had paid dearly for his 
pedestrianism in the desert. From the narooa^ or Guinea worm, there is no 
exemption, from the prince to the peasant, and happy is the man who can 
boast of only one trial. The disease is not confined to the desert and western 
Rajpootana, being far from uncommon in the central states ; but beyond the 
Aravali the question of hoiv is your narooa V' is almost a general form of 
greeting, so numerous are the sufferers from this malady. It generally attacks 
the limbs and the integuments of the joints, when it is excruciating almost past 
endurance. Whether it arises from animalculae in sand or water, or potou§ 
absorption of minute particles imbued with the latent vital principle, the natives 
are not agreed. But the seat of th& disease appears immediately under and 
adhesive to the skin, on which it at first produces a small speck, which, gradually 
increasing and swelling, at length reaches a state of inflammation that affects 
the whole system. The worm then begins to move, and as it attains the degree 
of vitality apparently necessary for extricating itself, its motions are unceasing, 
and night and day it gnaws the unhappy patient, who only exists in the hope of 
daily seeing the head of his enemy pierce the cuticle. This is the moment for 
action ; the skilful narooa-doctor is sent for, who seizes upon the head of the 
W6rm, and winding it round a needle or straw, employs it as a windlass, which 
IS duly set in motion at a certain hour, when they wind out as much line as 
they can without the risk of breaking it. Unhappy the wretch whom this dis- 
aster befalls, when, happening to fall into a feverish slumber, he kicks the wind- 
lass, and snaps»the living thread, which creates tenfold inflammation and suppura- 
tion. On the other hand, if by patience and skill it is extracted entire, he 
J’ecovers. I should almost imagine, when the patriarch of Uz exclaims, “My 
flesh is clothed with worms : my skin is broken and become loathsome. When 
I lie down, say, when shall I arise and the night be gone ?” that he must have 
l^een afflicted with the narooa^ than which none of the ills that flesh is heir t<i 

be more agonizing.^ 

My friend Dr. Joseph Duncan (attached to the Residency when I was political ^ent at 
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They haif? |b?jUW^aVmfontiwe,a^^ ^dolt diseatfes as in ehe fi^»t of Of 
tl^ or ‘ small apd tlie Uejarra^ or ^ tertitr/ , 

For th€ firsts they merely rtccH»menid the Kttte patfeoi la ^Speiloi ]Mata / 
mod treat the other with astringents, in which mfusioo of tl>e rind, of iht^potno- 
gmnate Kt always <whe» procumW.e> an ingre<K^tr The. CTc|a^. »a .ih other 
pouti^riesr are airder the doroinfon of enspiriesy who entail worse cKteases by 
administering mineral poisons, of whose eSects they are ignorant J^Iai^ement 
of Che spleen under the influence of these fevers^ is rery common, aiai its cure 
is mostly the actual cautery^ " . 

Famine^ is, however, the grand natural disease of these regions, whose 
legendary stanzas teem with records of visitations of Bookha mafa^ the ‘famishr 
ed mother,' from the renrotest times. That which rs best authenticated in 
Ibe'tradrtions of several of these states, occurred in the eleventh century, and 
continued dirring twelve years t ti is erroneously connected with the name of 
Lakha Phoolanry who was the personal foe of Seoji, the first Kahtore emigrant 
from Canon j, and who slew this Kobin Hood of the desert rn Si Tap6S (A.D. 
t 2 i^.) Doubtless the desiccation of the Caggar river, in the time of Haniir 
Soda, nearly a century before, rrrust have been the cause of this. Every third 
year they calculate upon a partial visitation, and in i Si ^ one commenced 
which lasted three or four years, extending even to the central states of India, 
when Scxks of poor creatures found tlreir* way to the provinces on the. Ganges, 
selling their infants, or parting with their own liberty, to sustain existence. 

Productions, animal and vegetable, — The camel, ^the siiip of the desert/ 
deserves the first mention. There he is indispensable ; be is yoked to the 
plough, draws water from the well, bears rt for his lordly master in meskekes, 
or ^skins,' in the passage of the desert, and can dispense with it himself alto 
g^her during several days. Tliis quality, the formation of his hoof, which has 
the property of contracting and expanding according to the soil, and the inT 
duration of his mouth, into which he draws by his tongue the branches of the 
l^bool, the kher, and jon/as, with their long botns, sharp and bard as needles, 
^test tlie beneficence of the Supreme Artist. It is singular that the Arabian 
Ip^tr^rch, who so accurately describes the habits of various animals, domestic 
SMUd ferpeious, and who was himself lord of three thousand campls, .sbppld 
have mentioned the peculiar properties of the camel, though in to the 

; pf ' the unicorn (rhinoceros) for the plough, he ^etp^ indirectly 
insinuate the tise of others besides the ox for this, purpose. Tl^e c?H3pels oCtbf 

Oodipur) was attacked, by the in a very aggri'vated form. It fixed itself' in 

being li the attempt to extricate it, was altcnde<l;^by all thiriavil Vtiuni y ha 

described,, ending in Jauicness, and generally impaired health, 

Cape for ffecoVery, where, I saw hiih on nr.y way home eighteen months aftdr hat He naa cr® 
then ft<?tnlt9gether^e^ifi5^ed from lam'cness, 
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desert far gupetrior to those of the plains^and those bre<} in the of 
phst and ^ar{Cl^]r ere the best of alb llie Rajas of Jessulmer and Bikaner 
have crops o( caoiels trained for war. That pf the former state Is twp 
hundred strong, eighty of which belongs to the prince ; the rest are the quotas 
of his chief > but how they are rated, or in what ratio to the hor^men of the 
Other pripcipajities, I never thought of enquiring. Two men are mounted on 
each camcV cue facing the head, the other the rear, and they are famous in a 
retreating action : but when compelled to come to close quarters, they make 
the camel kneel down, tie his legs and retiring behind, make a breastwork of 
bis body, resting the matchlock over the pack-saddle. There is not a shrub in 
the desert that does not serve the camel for fodder. 

Khur-guddhay Gorkhury or the wild ass, is an inhabitant of the desert, but 
most abounds in the southern part, about Dhat, and the deep rooe which ex- 
tends from Barmair to Bankasirr and Buliari, along the north bank of the 
great Runn, or ‘salt desert* 

Roz or NilgaCy LionSy — The noble species of the deer, the nilgae, is tp 
be met with in numerous parts of the desert ; and although it enjoys a kind 
of immunity from the Rajpoot of the plains, who may hunt, but do not eat itf 
flesh, here, both for food and for its hide, it is of great use. Of the other wild 
animals common to India they have the tiger, fox, jackal, hare, and also the 
nobler animal, the lion. 

Of domestic animaisy as horses, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, asses, there is m> 
want, and even the last-mentioned is made to go in the plough. 

Goats and skeep . — Flocks (here termed chang) of goats and sheep are pas- 
tured in vast numbers in the desert. It is asserted that the goat can subsist 
without water from the month of Kartic to the middle of Cheyt, the autumnal 
to the spring equinox, — apparently an impossibility : though it is well known 
that they can dispense with it during six weeks when the grasses are abundant. 
In the thuls of Daudputra and Bhattipoh, they remove to the flats of Sinde in 
the commencement of the hot weather. The shepherds, like their flocks, go 
without water, but find a substitute in ^^chauchy or butter-milk, after extractr 
ing the butter, which is made into ghecy and exchanged for grain, or other 
necessaries. Those who pasture camels also live entirely upon their milk, and 
the wild fruits, scarcely ever testing bread. 

Shrubs and fruits * — We have often had occasion to mention the 
hhuhel ; the khaijriy whose pod converted, when dried, into flour, is called 
iangri ; the^^^, which serves to hut the shepherds!, and in Jeyt and Bysak 
affords them fruit \ the used as food ; the baiooly which yields its 
gum ; th^e or jujube, which also ha^ a pleasant (ruit ; all of which si^e the 
camel to browze on, and are the most common apd most useful of the i 
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the Jowas, whose expressed juice yields a gum used in medicine i the /AvJiff 
with whose twigs they line their wells ; and the alkaline plant the saji\ which 
they burn for its ashes. Of these, the first and last are worthy of a more de- 
tailed notice. 

The kkuftely or khyr (the cappam^ or capei^bush), is welhknown both in 
Hindusthan and the desert : there they use it as a pickle but here it is stored 
up as a culinary article of importance. The bush is from ten to fifteen feet in 
height, spreading very wide : there are no lejives on its ever-green twig-like 
branches, which bear a red flower, and the fruit is about the size of a large 
black currant. When gathered, it is steeped for twenty-four hours in water, 
which is then poured off, and it undergoes, afterwards, two similar operations, 
when the deleterious properties are carried off ; they are then boiled and 
eaten with a little salt, or by those who can afford it, dressed in ghee and eaten 
with bread. Many families possess a stock of twenty maunds. 

The saji is a low bushy plant, chiefly produced in the northern desert, and 
most abundant in those tracts of Jessulmer called Khadal, now subject to 
Daudputra. From Poogul to Derrawul, and thence by Moreed-kote, Ikhtiar 
Khan-ca-gurhie, to Khyrpoor (Dyr Alii), is one extensive thul^ or desert, in which 
there are very considerable tracts of low hard flat, termed ckitfram* formed 
by the lodgment of water after rain, and in these spots only is the saji plant 
produced. The salt, which is a sub-carbohate of soda, is obtained by. incinera- 
tion, and the process is as follows ; Pits are excavated and filled with the 
plant, which, when fired, exudes a liquid substance that falls to the bottom. 
While burning, they agitate the mass with long poles, or throw on sand if it 
burns 'too rapidly. When the virtue of the plant is extracted, the pit is covered 
with sand, and left for three days to cool ; the alkali is then taken out, and freed 
from its impurities by some process. The purer product is sold at a rupee the 
seer (two pounds weight) ; of the other upwards of forty seers are sold for a 
rupee. Both Rajpoots and Mahomedans pursue this employment, and pay a 
duty to the lord paramount of a copper pice on every rupee's worth they sell- 
Charuns and others from the towns of Marwar purchase and transport this salt 
to the different marts, whence it is distributed over all parts of India. It is a 
considerable article of commerce with Si nde, and entire cafavans of it are 
carried to Bekher, Tatta, and Cutch. The virtue of the soda is well understood 
ip culinary purposes, a little saji added to the hard water soon softening the 

* the name applied to these flats of hard soil (which Mr. ElpWhstone 

describes, by saying that it rings under the horse’s hoofs in marching over it), is tn 

picture,* from the circumstance of such spots almost constantly presenting the 
tertn^ chiUr^m, How far the soil, so dcepfy impregnated with alkaline matter,4in^\ tend 
heighten, if not to cause this, we have elsewhere noted in a general account of this ojjticai pnen - 
menon in various parts of nortbeqj India. 
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befits of pulse and rice preparing for their meals ; and the tobacconists use 
considerable quantities in their trade, as it is said to have the power of restoring 
the lost virtues of the plant* 

Gfaste^ ate nUtUeroUs^ but unless acconlpanied by botanical illustration, 
their description would possess little interest. There is the gi|antic sehwun^ 
or seon^ classically known as the cusa^ and said to have originated the name of 
Cush, the second son of Rama, and his race the Cushwaha* It is often eight 
feet in height ] when young it serves as provender for animals, and when more 
mature, as thatch for the huts, while its roots supply a fibre converted by the 
Weavers into brushes indispensable to their trade» There is likewise the sirkun* 

the dhamun^ the dhooba^ and various others ; besides the gokra^ the papri^ 
and the bhoorut^ which adhering to their garments, are the torment of travellers. 

Melons, — Of the cuCurbitaceous genus, indigenous to the desert, they have 
Various kinds, from the gigantic khurboota and the chipra^ to the dwarf go'ivar. 
The tomaia^ whose Indian name I have not preserved, is also a native of these 
regions, and well known in other parts of India. We shall trespass no further 
with these details, than to add, that the botanical names of such trees, 
shrubs, or grains, as occur in this work, will be given with the general Index^ 
to avoid unnecessary repetition. 
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fessnlmtr id Sezoan, On tht right bank of the Itidus^ and Mydrabad^ 
and returned by Omurkote to Jessulmef, 

tlioldurra^ ( ^ coss ). — A Village inhabited by Palliwal Brahmins i tWo hundred hoUstS | 
Wells. 


^Hj€a-ca-hustee\ (a coss).-<^Sixty houses ; chiefly Brahmins ; wells* 

khaba^ (3 coss). — Three hundred houses ; chiefly Brahmins ; a small fort of four bastions 00 
low hills, having a gatrisoil of JessUlmer. 

ttunohi, (3 coSS). An Assemblage of hamlets of foUr or live huts on one spot, about a mile 

(S do* )i / distant from each other, conjointly called Boom, having a boorj or 


tower for defence, garrisoned from JessUlmer | several large wells, termed bairtah ; inhabi* 


tants, chiefly Sjndies of various tribes, pasture their flocks, and bring salt and Kharra (natron 
from Deo ChUndeswar, the latter used as a mordent in fixing colours, exported to all parts. 
Half. Way between Boom and Moolanoh is the boundary of Jessulmer and Sinde. 

^ootanok^^ (24 coss'^. — A hamlet of ten huts > chiefly Sindies ; situated amidst lofty sand-hills. 


* There are Uvo routes from Moolanoh to Sehwan. 
*ne other Is by $|ikrund* as follows : 

Sain; s coss. 

Padsha-ea^bustee. 6 

s 

•vumber-ca-nalla..,,, 9 


The Dhatti went the longest on account of water. 

SUkrund 3 coss.f 

Nullah o*' 

Mukrund 4 

Koka-ca-bustee.. a 

The Sinde.f. w 

Sehwan Of/ ^ . 

t Town high road from Upper to Lower Slilde. 


This appears 
very circaitout. 
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From Soomi th« ftirst half of the journey u over alternate sand-hills, rocky Hd||[e 4 (termed 
mnggnf\ and occasionally plain; for the next three^ rocky ridges and sand-hills Without 
any flats, and the remaining nine coss a succession of lofty tcebas^ In all this space of twenty, 
four coss there are no wells, nor is a drop of water to be had but after rain, when it collects 
in some old tanks or reservoirs, called nadi and tabah^ situated half-way, where in past 
times there HI'as a town. 

It is asserted, that before the Mahomedftns conquered Sinde and these regions^ the Valley 
and desert belonged to Rajpoot princes of the Pramar and Solanki tribes ; that the whole thul 
(desert) was more or leas inhabited, and the remains of the old tanks and temples^ Dotwith. 
standing the drifting of the sands, attest the fact. TradCtion records a famine of twelve years’ 
duration during the time of Lakha Foolani, in the twelfth century, which depopulated the 
country, when the survivors of the thul fled to the Kutchi^ or flats of the Sinde. There are 
throughout still many oases or cultivated patches, designated by the local terms from the 
indispensable clement, water, which whether springs or rivulets, are called wah^ bahy btUr- 
eah^ tary tir, prefixed by the tribe of those pasturing, whether Sodas, Rajurs, or Sumaichas. 
The inhabitants of one hamlet will go as far as ten miles to cultivate a patch. 

These are all hamlets of about ten huts, inhabited by Rajurs, who cul- 
tivate patches of land or pasture their flocks of buffaloes, Cows, 
camcls> goats, amidst the ihul ; at each of these hamlets there are 
plenty of springs / at Rajur-ca-bustee there is a pool called Mahadeo' 
ca-de, 

Deo Chandeswar MahadeOy (2 coss.) — When the Soda princes held sway in these regions, there 
was a town here, and a temple to Mahadeo, the ruins of which still exist, erected over a 
spring called Sooruj coondy or fountain of the sun. The Islamite destroyed the temple, and 
changed the name of the spring to Deen-Bawah^ or ‘waters of the faith.’ The coond is small, 
laced with brick, and has its margin planted with date trees and pomegranates, and a Moolloy 
or pritet from Sind, resides there and receives tribute from the faithful. For twelve coss 
around this spot there are numerous springs of water, where the Rajurs find pasture for their 
flocks, and patches to cultivate. Their huts are conical like the ’wigwams of the African, 
iind formed by stakes tied at the apex and covered with grass and leaves, and often but a 
large blanket of camel’s hair stretched on stakes. 

CkMdia-ca-bustee (a coss.) — Hamlet inhabited by Mooslems of the Chandia tribe, mendicants 
Who subsist on the charity of the traveller. 

Rajur-ca-busteey (a coss.) " 
iSkmakha-ca-doy (a coss. ) 

do, (I coss.) or hamlets of shepherds, SumaichaS, RajufS, ahd otherin 

(a COSS.) who arc all migratory, and shift with their flocks as they con* 

. A* (a coss.) ' some the pastures. There is plchty of Water Itt this Spatfe 

(a coss.) all their wants, chiefly springs. 

Do, 4 ^, (a coss.) 

At '-40} (icoss.) ^ 

<j^e6sk)-^Twelve huts ; no water between it and the last hamidt. * ^ 

NalUh ($ e0m j^De 9 C€nt from the Ma/, or desert, which ceases a mUeewi 
strel^a, a 4 i^ to hi same which, issues from the 

jsames Ithyr^r, and by Jiner tp ^ * 

canid lo Omtirkote 


Bhoriy {2 coss. ) 
Palriy (3 coss.) 
Rajur-ca-bustee y 
{2 coss.) 

Samlet of Rajursy 
(2 coss. ) 
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14 <^s.)-^ViilAg 6 of sixty houses, inhabited by Baloches ; a Manna, 6r post hertl 
from Hydraba4 ; occasional low sAnd -hills. 

Mnr^ta^kooe, coss. )-^Three detached hamlets of ten huts each, inhabited by Arords. 

Sktopoori, (3 cOss-,) — ^One hundred and twenty houses, chiefly Aforas : stUall foft of six bastions 
to the south-east, garrisoned from Hydrabdd. 

kwndira-^d-Nallk, (6 COss* )-^This imlla issues from the Indus bettVeen Ka%r-ca-bustee and 
SuktUndi attd parses eastward ; probably the bed of an old canal, with which the country is 
every where intersettedi 

Sukrund, (a COBS.) — One hundred houses, ohe-third of which are Hindus ; patches of cultivation J 
numerous water-coufses neglected ; every where overgrown with jungle, chiefly jAow and 
kkaijri, ^tamarisk and acacia)^ Cotton, indigOj rice, wheat, barley, peas^ grain, and iilaize> 
grow on the banks of the water-courses. 

jHtooe^ (a cossi) — Sixty houses ; a nalla between it and JuttOoe. 

Cazi-caSther, (4 co 3 s.)-^F'our hundred houses ; two nallas intervene. 

Makairo, (4 Coss.) — Sixty houses ; a tlalla between it and Juttooe. 

ICakt&‘Cd<bUsied, {6 coss») — Sixteen houses ; half way the remains of an ancient fortress t three 
canals or nallas intervening ; the village placed upon a moUnd foUr miles from the lndus> 
whose Waters overflow it during the periodic monsoon. 

Poora or Hamlet^ (i coss.) — A ferry; 

The Indus, {i coss.) — Took boat and crossed to 

Stwm or Sehwan, coss.)~A town of twelve hundred houses on the right bank^ beioUging 
to Hydrabad,^ 


* Sehwan is erected on an elevation witliin a few hundred yards of the river, having many, clumps of 
trees, e^ipecially to the south. The houses are biiilt^of clay, often three stories high, with wooden pillars 
supporting the floors. To the north of the town are the remains of a very ancient and extehfeive fortress* 
sixty of Its bastions being still visible; dnd in the centre the vestiges of a palace still known as Raja 
Rhirterrl-ca-Mahl, who is said to have reigned here when driven from Oojieri by his brothel' Vicranfadltydi. 
Although centuries have flown since the Hindus had any p<nver in these regions, their traditions have 
remained. They relate that Bhirterri the dldest son Of the (niiulrup Seri, was so devbted to his wife,- that h<i 
neglected the affairs of government, which made his brother expostulate with him. This coming to his wife’s 
cars, she insisted on the banishment Of Vicrama. .Soon after a celebrated ascetic reached his court, and 
presented to Bhirterri the Jmurphuli, or * fruit of immortaUty,' the reward of years ahstere devotion at 
the shrine Of Mahadeo. Bhirterri gave it to his wife, who be.stowed it on an elephant-drivep her paramour } 
he to a conlnlon prostitute, his mistress: who expecting to be highly rewarded for it, carried it to the Raja- 
Incensed at such a decided proof of infidelity, Bhirterri, presenting hirnself before his queC^n,' asked for the: 
prize— ‘she had lost it.’ Having produced if, she was so overwhelmed with shame that she .ftished from bis 
presence, and precipitating herself from the walls of the palace, was dashed to pieces. Hrija Bhirterri con- 
ioled himself with another wife, Rani Fingla, to whose charms he in like manner became enslaved ; hut 
experience had taught him suspicion. Having one day gone a huntings his huntsman Shpt a deer, whpse doC 
coming to the spot, for a short time contemplated the body, then threw herself on his antlers and died. The 
thekari, or huntsman, who had fallen asleep, was killed by a huge snake. His wife came to seek him, 
supjjosing hinl still asleep, but at length seeing he was dead, she collected leaves, dried reeds, and twigs, rind 
having made a pyre, placed the body under if } after the usual perambulations she set fire to, and perished 
'vith it. The Raja, who witnessed these proceedings, went home and conversed with Pinglani ori these 
extraordinary especially the ^bekaries, which he called unparalleled. Pinglani disputed the point, 

3nd said It was the sacrifice of passion, not of love ; had it been the latter, grief would have requited no 
^re. Some time after, having again gone a hunting, Bhirterri recalled this conversatiori, and having. slain a 
fleer, he deeped Ms clothes in the blood, and sent them by a confidential messenger to report his death in 
combat with a tiger. Pinglani heard the details; she Wept not, neither did she speak, but prostrating 
nerseif before the sun, eeased fo exist. The pyre was raised, and her remains were consuming outside 
f 5 fhe Raja returned from his excursion. Hastening to the spot of larnentation, and learning the 

*atal issue of his artifice, he threw off the trappings of sovereignty, put On the pilgrim’s garb, and abandoned 
vojein to Vicrama. The only wofd which he uttered, as he wandered fo and fro, was the name of his faith- 
! **Hae Fingla ! flat Pirtgla !** The royal pilgrim at length fixe4 his abode at Sehwan ; but 
they point out the ruins of a place still known even to the Islamite as the aUm khas of RiSija 
It is admitted that the fortress Is of more ancient date. There is a ntindra, or shrine to the BOttth 
r the town, also called, after him. BhirtefrUca^indfa^ In this the Islamite has deposited the mortal jre- 
^ salntajsuncd I-all Peer Shahaz, to whoni they attribute their victorious possession of Si|i4ey: - Hite 
thisdaaint, who has the character of a proselyte Hindu, is in the centre of the mlndri^, and 
by wooden stakes. It is a curious spectacle to see both Islamite and Hindu paying . theif, devo- 
of r.v” the same place of worshia ; and althou^ the first itf prohibited from approaching the sirred 
in f'^^»'yet'both‘ adbre a lai^P roltgrom, that vermicula^ed fossil sacred to Vishnu, placed' In si hiche 
it ^ CotloriB oae. and although these Islamite adorers are the scions of caavertlon*' 

•I' stWngfest manner that this conversion was^ the sWord, for generally spewing, the 
'inverted Hindu makes the most bigoted arid intolerant Mussulman. My faithful and emlfsafies* 
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Seh^mn ^ Ifydm$ad* 

— The word ^fVorjNtt^^ere pronottticcil ^W» This Iwmltt* Is 

close to the village. v 

Sumaicha-ea^>MiSteef { 2 }i do ,) — Small village. 

Wi ^)7rSixty houses ; one mile and a half from the river ; canal oil the north aide of 
the. vUh^e, i banks well cultivated. In the htUs» two miles west, U a spot aacred in Par< 
butti and Mahadeo> where are ^veral $riiigS| three of which are hob* 

tneoas*)^'I'Mr^Bty.five houses, half a mile from River ; the hills *not< lofty, a cdn West. 

^tPm^ dQ.]H^Fifty houses, op the River hills y one and a/inalf coss west* 

Of (4 da) — Two hundred houses and a bazar, two hundred yards hfom the 

River ; Kills one and a half coss west. 

AtHf/ffid, l 4 )( coss.) — On the River two hundred and fifty houses, considerable trs^e | hills two 
CO68 west 

Oomar-^ahiusieit (3 coss.)— A few huts, near the river, 
is do.) 

Sj^kfur^r^ (4 do,) — On the river ; crossed to thp east side. 

Ifydrabadi (3. do.)->One and a half coss from the river Indus. Hydrabad to Nusorpur, nine 
coss ; to Sheodadpur, eleven do. ; to Sheopori,"" seventeen do. ; to Rory.Bekher, six do. ; 
total forty^three coss. 


Hydrabad via Omurkote^ to Jessulmer. 

Sindfto Kha»-cad>usUe^ (3 coss.)— West bank of Phoolcli river. 

Ta/p0r^ (3 do.) — Large town, north*east of Hydrabad. 

Kntraitf { 1 % coss*y-A hundred houses, 

Numrp^r^ (i)i do,)— East of Taj pur, large town. 

Uitypt><a-Tfmda^\ r4da)^A considerable town built by TJllyar Khan, brother of the late 


Madari tpH andthe Dhatti, brought me a brick from the ruins of this fortress of Sehwan. It was about a 
cubit and of symmetrical breadth and thickness, uncommonly well burnt, and rang like a bell. 

Tkey akW btmmht me eome charred wheat, from pits where it had been burned. The grains were entire 
ana reduced to a pure carbon. Tradition is again at work, and asserts its having lain there for jk>me thou^ 
. ’ Tliere 4s rery little doubt that this is the site of one of the antagonists of the rnacedonian 


years. — ^ 

conaueror, perhaps Musicanus, or Mookh-Sehwan, tht chief of Sehwan. The passage of the Grecian down 
the Indus wsis marked by excesses not inferior to those of the Ghaznivede king in later times, and doubtless 
tboy fired all they could not plunder to carry to the fleet. There is also a Sanuk-batrat dr place of worship 
saefed to Nanuk, the great apostle of the Sfkhs, placed between the fortress and the rivet. Sehwan is in« 
I|k|>lle4 by Hindus and Islamites in equal proportions : of the former, the mercantile tr!be‘ of Maituri from 
Jemulthcr, is the most numeroui^and have been fixed here for generations. There are also many Brahmin* 
qyadld Pokttrnati) caste, 5oonarx hr goldsmiths, and other Hindu arti7ans ; of the Mooslemthe Syed is said 
*^the mlostpumerowa class. The Hindus are the. monied men. Cqitton and Indigo, and great quantities 
ith' tfufhtisk {faddy), grown in the vicinage of Sehwan, are exported to the porta of Tatta and 
"under boats of considerable burthen, manned entirely by Mahomedans. The Hakim of Sehwan 
'“tnn Hydrabad. The range of mountains which stretch from Tatta nearly paralleled with the Indu^ 
iMfft'Wflpln three'iniles of Sewhafi, and there turn off to the north-west. All theie hills Are iiihabitM 
tjhip,dlmnc of H|ngtaz Mkta, (a) on the coast of Mekran, (placed ii! the same r^nge) t?y the Lpomn$ 
though styling themselves Baloches. are Jits in orlgiaCj). 

r xe frequented', dewite the difliculties and dangers of the foute^fom the Ivoomne# 

pilgrims. Two of them are hot. And named Surya capnd and Ckandta coond, or fountains 
A, and imbued with especial virtues } but before the pilgrim can feap any . fu 

waters, he must undergo the rite of oOnfession tOttne attendant tepiestn, Whn, tnrougn 
■ 0. have the power 01 {^anting Absolution. Should a sinner fib" 
uiftg this preparatory ordqgl, he comes out coVbred witlUjpils ) ! !^ Thle 
eseknfAl rite is one of very ancient usage amongs||<Cl$eT)ia^Al ^ 



t Thlelitl 
Of;Sll 

from Tatta by Ki 
r {$) TbObt-^ace 


!f Shah's freatyVith Mahomed Shah of IhdU, 
.TeraiAi by^^whlchiie obtained, the whpl^iOfr* 

Ijpt 4 the. 









mu* Vid south-east ofN^uri^. coss north of the town is the Sangra 
;Vh/At or . #nt<l to issue from the Indus between Hala and Sukrund, and p^ing 

1 Jundiiiin^r/ V ■' 

<5 coss^)— Forty houses t Bahy Tanda^ (^9 are all synonimous terms for 

idbitations of various degrees. 

(yycosf.)^^ houses^ ^ , 

this hamlet extends the data of Sinde. Sand-hills five and six miles 
distant to the north. A small river runs under Dingano. 

Korsam^ <7 eoss.)r^A hundred housea Two coss east of Korsano are the remains of an 
ancient city ; brick buildings atili remaining with well and resorvoir. Sand-hills two to 
three coss to the northward. 

Omurkottf (8 coss.)— There is one continued plain from Hydrabad to Omurkote, which is built 
on the low ground at the very extremity of the thul or sand-hills of the deserti here 
commencing. In all this space, estimated at forty-four cucka coss, or almost seventy miles of 
horizontal distance, as far as Sonario the soil is excellent, and plentifully irrigated by 
bawakst or canals from the Indus. Around the villages there is considerable eultiv&Hoti ; 
but notwithstanding the natural fertility, ^ there is a vast quantity of jungle chiefly 
{mimosa arabica), the evergreen jkal, and jkow or tamarisk. From Sonario to Omurkote 
is one continued jungle, in whichr are a few cultivated patches dependent on the 

heavens for irrigation ; the soil is 'he first portion of the route. 

KuUar^ (4 coss.)— A mile east of Oinu. ' - ^ thul ox sand-hills, the ascent a 

hundred and fifty to two hundred feet. ''-A Sumaichas who pasture ; tWo 
wells. ' •‘*-**^ ‘ 

Dhote-ca-buslee^ (4 coss.)— A few huts ; one well ; Dhotes, Sodas, and Sindies cultivate and 
pasture. 

DharnaSi (8 do. ) — A hundred houses, chiefly Pokurna Brahmins and Banyas, who purchase Up 
ihQgkee from the pastoral tribes, which they export to Bhooj and the valley. It is also an 
entrepot for trade ; caravans from the east exchange their goods for the gket, here vefy 
cheap, from the vast flocks pastured in the Boot, 

Bkairloo-ca-PofTf (3 coss.) — Numerous springs (par) and hamlets scattered throughout th^ tradt. 

Lanailoy (i^ do.) — A hundred houses j water brackish $ conveyed by camels from Khairloo* 

Bkoj-ca-Par, (3 do.) — Huts ; patches of cultivation. 

Bhoy (6 do,) — Huts. 

Gurriruy (10 do.) — A small town of three hundred houses, belonging to Sowae Sing Soda, with 
several pooras or hamlets attached ta it. This is the boundary between Dkat or the Soda raj 
and Jessulmer. Dhat is now entirely incorporated in Sinde. A dkanniy or collator of the 
transit duties, resides here. 

Bursani, (10 do.) — Three* hundred houses, chiefly Bhattis. It belongs to a Rajpoot of this 
tribe, now dependent on Varwar. 

Jinjinialliy {to coss. )-Wrhree hundred houses. This is the fief of the chief noble of Jessulmer i 
his name Kldtsi,t Bhatti. 'tt is the border town of Jessuliper. There is, a Ifemsdl 
fortress, ^ seveval or sheets de water, which contain water often ^during 
fourths ojf.the year ; imd |oasiderable cultivation in the little vall^ formed by ili« 

Or sand niotth of Jinjiniallithera is a: vpfiitge of Charuiis. i ^ 
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GuJ Sing-ca-^uiCMt [2 do,) — Thirty-fire ho»ses^ Water scarce, brought on fronr (!}«> 

Chariin village. ' * 

£ram$r-iUora, dok ) — Two hundred houses* There are several ^ewraj or pools, about smile 

north, wither water is brought on camels, that in- the village’ being saline. The ndgp- of 
rocks from Jessulraer here terminates. 

Chailak^ (5 do.]^Eighty houses ; wells ; Q^aflak on the ridge. 

Bkopa, (y do.) — Forty houses ; well r small t'allao or* pod. 

BhaOy (2 do.) — Two hundred houses ,• pool to the west ; smalf wellsr. 

Jessulmery (5 do,) — Eighty-five and a half coss from Omurkote to* Jessufmer by tfifs route, 
which is circuitous. That by Jinjiniallt 26 coss, Grraup^y, Neelwa iz, Omurkote 25 ; in alF 
70 pucka coss, or about 150 miles. Caravans of kiUtars of camels pass in four days, casids 
or messengers in three and a Iralf, travelling night and cTay. Tlie last 25 coss, or 50 miles, 
is entire desert : add to this 44 short coss from Hydrabad to Omurkote, making a total of 
X39>^ coss. The most direct road is estimated at 105 pucka coss, which,, allowing foa 
sinuosities, is equal to about 195 English miles. 

Total of this route, g5 X.coss.^ 

Jessulmer to Hydrabad^ ly Bahnau^ 

Kooldury (5 coss.) 

Lakha-ca-gongy (30 coss.) — Desert way ; no hamlets or water. 

Baisnow y do,) 

Bairsea-ca-Rary (16 do.) — Wells. 

TheeprOy (3 do. ) 

Meeta-ca-dhairy (7 do.' — Omurkote distant 20 coss. 

Jundecldy ^8 do.) 

Ullyar-ta-Tanday (10 do.) — Sankra, or Sangra nalla. 

Tajputy ^ ^ do,) \ In the former route the distance from Ullyar-ca-Tanda, by tlie 

Jam-ca^TancUiy (2 do.) V town of Nusurpur, is called 13 cose, or two more than; this. 

Hydrdbady (5 do). } There are five nallaS' or canals in the last five coss. 

Total of this route, 103 coss. 


JessulmeTy by Shagurhy to Khyrpoor of Meet Sohre^. 


Ana-sagury (2 coss. ) 

^"^honday (2 do. ) 

J^dni-ca-tury (3 do.)-; Tlwr or TVr, springs. 
Idkt^cd^kmhriy (7 do.)— No village. 
JCtnia^ohy Xd do.) 


do,^) — Rooe or waste all this distance. Shagurh is the Tx>itn(Tary ; it has « 
c^tj^ of six bastions, a post of Meer Sohrab, governor of Upper ISinde. 
^rs^hif6doJ\ . ^ 

GitMury do.)— ^Roofe or desert the whole way ; not a drop of water. . Theisg; sire two routes 

branching otf from <|ttrhur, one to Khyrpoor, the other to Karfipoor. ' 


* Shfkh ,Abul Birkat makes the distance only nine coss from Shkhgurli I. ^ 
impoiHrant fact of crnssi|i|Lth%4rK the Caggur, five coss West of Korialloh ; warter 
digging in the bed. Numerduii to which the shepherds drive their fiOtks, ’ 
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Hamlets of BsloohesT and Suitiaiehas*. 


(5 do. f \ 

Sumaufia-cti^Bmietp (S 

Nalla^ (% die?,)— Uhe stream wBichi Hows fwm. Dura, and Ukougji the ancient city 

of Alore i it marks the boundary of the desert. 

Kkyrpoor^ i8> dj^^Meer Sohrab» governor of Upper SSndb^ and brother of the prince of 
Hydrabod^ t&Ad/ts here. He has erected a stone fortress of twefve bastions^ called Noakote* 
or Nw-castfe. The iS cose from the na//a to Khyrpoeris ffat, and marks the breadth of the- 
valley here. The following towns are of consequence. 

Khyrpoor to Ludkana* — Twenty cjpss west of the Indus, held by Kurrumi sodj of the- 

prince of Hydrabad. 

Khyrpoor io Lukki, — Fifteen coss and five from Shtkarpoor.^ 

YJiyrpMT to Shikm/foovy (20 coss. )i 


Gnrhur Iq Ranip^or, 

fttrarohi (10 coss.^ — A village of fifty houses,, inhabited by Sindies and Kurars ;• several' 
hamlets around. A or collector of transit dues resides here on- the part of Afeer 

Sbhraby the aoute being travelled' by kuttars or caravans of camels. The nalla-itom DUrah? 
passess two coss east of Furaroh, which' is on' the extremity of the desert. Commencement 
of the ridge called Tukur^ five coss west of Foraroh, extending to Rory Bfekher, sixteen* 
coss distant fronn Furaroh.. Front Furaroh. to thj^^^dus, eighteen; coss, or thiity milfes> 
breadth of the vall^'v fieri*. 

Rauipur^ {iZ coss.) 


Jessulmer to Rory BekJUr,. 

Korialtoh^ (18 coss.'— See last route. 

Bandoh^ (4 do.) — Tribe of Mooslems, called Oondur, d\velThere. 

(rb do.)— Boundary of Jessulmer and Upper Sinde. A small castle and garrison oF 
Meer SohrrtVs r two wells,, one inside and » hamlet of thirty huts of Sunjaichas and Oonv- 
durs ; tubas heavy. 

Codut^ (32^ do.) — Thirty huts of shepher<^ r ^ small mud fortress. a deep- and entire ' 

desert, throughout alf this space ; no water. 

Sunkrafff or Sun^am^f (i6- d<x) — Ifalf the- distance sand-fiiirs, the rest numerous temporary 
hamlets constructed of the jooar, or maize stalks ; several water-epurses. 

Aa//a-.S'a;^(r,(^de.)— This Of stream is from I^ra, on- the Sinde, two coss and’ a half 

north of Rory Bckher ? much cultivation ; extremity of the sand hills. 

^rgatgo{ doi)— A large- town;; Bankers and Bhnias,. here termed Kirar, and Siimat- 

dias* • 

Low ridge of hills, called TekfUry (4 do.)— This little chain of silicibus rocks runs north andl 
south ? Noakote, the ncw-castleof Sohrab, is at the foot of them j they extend beyoncK 
Furaroh, which is sixteen coss from Rory Bekher* Goomut is six coss from Noakote. 

^ry^ (4 cost > I Oti t&e ric^r on the left bank of the Indus. Crossed ovet to Bekheri ^ 

do.) I breadth of the river near a mile. Bekher is an island, and other 

(^ db*) J branch ta Sekhec is almost a mile over al$o% This insulated rock., is > 

* CsniM^aWetowh on tJwWih road from Upfietta lbW^rSin^^^ Sce sttbsequcfttreotc^. 


of silex^ specimen^ of whicb I pOtaets. Tliert m ^ fortiassof 

MaHS0ora, nmtd in honowf df life Caliph AI-Mani^i ' niidf^ it the 

capitil of Sinde on the opening pf their conqiieatsa It i» 3^ mbre fnmeii as the enpitii of the 
Sc^di of Alexander ; in atl pi^obability a corruption df S^da, the name which 

has ruled fram immemorial ages^ and who till very lately hefd Omurkbie. 

N. B. — ^Cadds pr messengers tng^ to ca^ despatches from Jesstdmer lo tCor^r '&ekto^ 
fn day^and a half ; a distance of onehoo^i^^ and twelve CO^ 


Behjur to Shikarfm. 

LukUi also called LukUsirr^ (il com.) 

Sindu Naila, (3>^ do,) 

Shik^pocr^ {% do.) 

Total of this route, 16 coss. 

Bekher to Ludkana^ (28 coss. ) 

Shikarpur to Ludkana^ {20 coss.) 


/essulmer to Dyr AUi Khyrpur, 


Kmaflo^ (18 coss.) 

Kharrokf (20 or d^p^ all the way. This Is the or mutual boundary of 

Upper Sinde and Jessulmer, ahn ihere is a small mitti-ca-koteot mud fort, jointly held by the 
respective troops ; twenty huts an^y^ welL 1 • 4^ ' 

Sootiatloh, (20 do. ) — Rooe all the way. A dand for the collection of duties ; si^ 

Khyrpur^ (Dyr Alii) (20 cosi|l^>^Booe^ and deep jungle of the evergreens called and 

jhal^ from Sootialloh to Khyrpur. 

Total of this route, 78 coss. 


Khyrpur (Dyr AlU) to Ahmedpur. 

i)jba0ra^ (6 cosa) — Considerable town ; Indus four coss west. 

Suixul-^a-kaUt (8 do.) — Boundary of Upper Sinde aud Daudputra. This frontier castle, often 
disputed, was lately taken by Meer Sohrab from Bhawul Khan. Numerous himlets and 
Vater-courses. ‘ 

(8 cosS.)^Considerable garrison town of Daudputra ; two ba^talknif ^alid sixteen 

^'^iguns. 

¥4Wi« 


Khyrpur (Dyr Alii) to HvirabaS, 

coss (ittmi the 

the Indet. 

<kiU (7'd<riM3l§if‘J!W#|S(^ < * " 

iluuilets HiBd tehiponuy vila^^ eritli ofMy 
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(Sp^ra^.) >sr J 


.*.****». *» 5 »*.M*»»*»»» $ « 

^Ranipt^r 

(See route tv^t Irtun Otirhur,.) 

HingoH 5 

Shiranafur.^s,,,^,.^... 5 

1 

VJtnjerro 3 

Nosheyra.,.. g 

Mota,,^ ......; 7 

Shakpura 3 

DoultUpur.,^..^,,^,,^,., 3 j 


Six C08S8 ffom this Ihdiis. 


Tbe ccMs in this disUim seems a medhim between the 
pucka of two ooss and the ku/cJka of one and a half. 
The medium of otie and three quarter miles to each 
coss, deducting a tenth for windings, appears, after 
numerous comparisons, to be jusU This is alike 
applicable to all Upper Sinde.. 


Jfeetpur, 


Lazi^ca-GpU,.^., 

SuVrupui.^y 

IfaJa 

Kkurdra 

Of 


3 --On the Indus. Here Madarrt crossed to Sehwan, and re- 
turned to Meerpur. 


9 




II 

7 

4 

4 

6 


The coss about two miles each ; which deducting one in 
ten for windings of the road, may be protracted; 


Total 145 coss 


Brmsitri (4 coss,) \ 

kfofdesirr, (3 do.) 

(3 do.') 
Ka»W«. ^5 


Jissulmer to Ikhtiar Kkan-ta'Gurkk^ 

These villages a»e all inhabited by Palliwal Brahmias> and art in the 
tract termed Kundal or Khadal, of which Katori, eight aosa north, of 
Jessulmer. is the chief town of about forty^ villages. —N. B* All towns 
with the afHx of sirt have pools of water. # 

^ohf-ta^CurkU^ (25 cqss .' — Root or desert throughout this space. The castle of Nohur is of 
brick, ah 4 imw belongs to Daudputrs, who captured it from tlfe Bhattis of jessulmer. About 
forty huts einf^.^HtljS . cultivatioii. J!t is a place of toll for the Kutt^rs or caravans 5 two 
rupees for^each camd*load of ghee, and. four for. with sugar ; half a rupee for each 
camel, and a third for an ox laden with gcain^ 

(34 or deserts Kamgurh is four coss east of this.. 


^hHar.ca-Guthtt (15 dLO,)XjRooe until the last four coss, or eight .miles, ^encc. the desert 
from- tht oc 180(1*111111 to the valley of thetf Was. , 4 

otalof thiiy(n»jf^79,€OS|,. /kJ/w to Aiwpedppr 





$ 2 $ 

Jessuhne^ to Shed kottof^hi Khtfhho^ C^ttfn^Nugpi^-P^kt^ 

Jlf^tie^ and return iojes^uhneri 

i>ahht (j coss.)—t'hirty hoUsesi PokUlh^ Brahminsv 
Akulli, (2 do. ) — hirty houses Chohans, well and small taUd&k 
Chem (S do. )- 4 ^ixty houses^ mixeijl classesk « 

Diiketei (a do,)— *A small town of two hundred houses $ belohgs to thO Jessulmer SsO Of khalsa4 
There is a little fort and garrison, A talldo or pool excavated by the Palliarals^ in which 
. water remains throughout the year after mUeh rain% 

Sangur^ (6 Ooss.)-^N. B. This route is to the east of thft (following) by Cheencha, the most 
direct road to Bhalotra, and the one usually travelled ; but the villages are how deserted, 
Bedsirr^ (a coss. ' — Forty houses, and tallao^ Bejoorae 2 coss distant. 

Mundfe (frontier)) { 2 }i doO—T'wo hundred and fifty houses. Saheb Khah Sehrae with a 
hundred horses is stationed here j the town is khalsa and the last of Jessulnien The ridge 
from Jessttlmer is dose to all the places on this route to Mundaye. 

CooHgahj coss.) — Thanna^ or post of Jodhpur. 

Sheoy (2 do.)— A large town of three hundred houses, but many deserted, some through famine. 
Chief of a district, A IJakim resides here from Jodhpur 5 Collects the transit dues^ and 
protects the country from the depredations of the Sehraes. 

Kottoroh^ (3 coss.)— Town of five hundred houses, of which only two hundred are now 
inhabited. On the north-west side is a fort) on the ridge. A Rahtore chief resides here. The 
district of Sheo Koltoroh was taken from the Qhattis of Jessulmer by the Rahtores of 
Jodhpur, 

Tdeesalloof (6 coss,)— In ancient times a considerable place ; now only fifty houses, A fort on 
the ridge to the south-west, near two hundred feet high ; connected with the Jessulmer 
ridge, but often covered by the lofty teebas of sand, 
tCheraloo^ (7 coss.)— Capital of Kherdhur, one of the ancient divisions of Marusthali. Two 
coss south of Eeesallao crossed a pass over the hills. 

Ckotun^ (10 coss.)— An ancient city, now in ruins, having at present only about eighty houses, 
inhabited by the Sehraes, 

T^anXiasirr^ (ii coss.) — Formerly a large city, now only about three hundred and sixty houses, 

'Bhil-ca»bustee, 5 do.) 

Chohan-ca-poora^ (6 do.) 

Nuegnr^ (3 coss.)— A large town, capital of Parkur, containing one thousand five hundred 
. ^ houses 5 of which one-half are inhabited. 

Viaim Khan Sehrae-ta-busteei (18 coss. )— Thirty houses in the thul ; wells, wifh water near the 
surface ; three coss to the east the boundary of Sinde and the Chohan Raj. 

Dhabe-ea-poara^ (15 coss.) — A Hamlet ; Rajpoots, Bhils and Sehraes, ^ 

Mini or Mitin-ca-\LOte^ (3 coss.) — A town of six hundred houses in Dhat, or the division of 
Omurkote belonging to Hydrabad ; a relative of whose prince, with the title of Nawab, 
resides here : a place of great commerce, and also of transit for the caravans j a fortified 
mahak to the south-west. When the Shah of Cabul used to invade Sihd^, the Hydrahsd 
prince took refuge here with his family and valuables. The sand-hi!U**nr^ Immensely 

high and fortt#daWe.v 

ChaihitTf (10 cossl)— F^oor" hundred houses, inhabited by Sehraes, Brahmins^ 

Bunyas a place of great hnporiance to the transit trade. 


Few huts in each. 
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S:tm<»uha^a^h*stte^ {lO COS &), — Tlftw/ from. Chailasirr. 

Ncor-Alti, Pani-ca-Tir^ (9 coss.)— Sixty houses of Charu ns, Sooltano Rajpoots and 
(qu. the ancient Kaorea ?> water (pani-ca-tir) plenty in the thuh 

(5 coss.)— Twelve hamlets termed scattered round a tract of several coss, inhabited 
by different tribes, after whom they are named as Soda, Sehrae, Kaorea, Brahmin, Banya 
and Sootar, as Sod-ca^bas, Sehrae-ca-bas, or habitations of the Sodas ; of the^Sehraes, etc. 

Daellie^ (7 coss.) — One hundred houses ; a dkanniy or collector of duties, resides here. 

Gurfirah;. (id do.) — Described in route from Omiirkote to Jessulmer. 

Raidanoht (i.i do,)— Forty houses ; ^ lake formed by damming up the water, Aggur, or salt- 
pans. 

Kottoroh, (9 do.)*^ 

SheOi (3 do.) — The whole space from Nuggur to Sheo-Kottoroh is a continuous mass of lofiy 
sand-hills (thuUca-teeba), scattered with hamlets (poorwas), in many parts affording abundant 
pasture for flocks of sheep, goats, buffaloes, and camels ; the thtil extends south to Noa- 
kote and Bulwar, about ten coss south of the former and two of the latter. To the left^ 
Noakote are the flats of Talpoora, or Lower Sinde. 


Jessulmer to Sheo Kottoroh^ Burmatr, Ntiggur-Gooroh and Sooe~Bak» 

Dhuno^ (5 coss.) — Two hundred houses of Falliwais ; pool and wells fidge twotothreff 
hundred feet high, cultivation between the ridges. 

Cheencha^ (7 do.) — Small hamlet ; Sirroh, half a coss east ; ridge, low thul, cultivation; 
Jussorana^ (2 coss,) — Thirty houses of Falliwais, as before ; Keeta to the right half a toss. 
Oonday ( I do.) — Fifty hoitses of Falliwais and Jain Rajpoots ; wells and pools country as 
before. 

Sangur, (2 do.) — Sixty houses ;• only fifteen inhabited, the rest fled to Sinde during the famine 
of 1813 ; Qiaruns. Grand thul commences. 

Sangur-ca^allao^ do. ) — Water remains generally eight months in the tallao^ or poof, som^ 

times the whole year. 

} Between is Sandh or boundary of Jessulmer and Jodhpur. B'eejorae 
has one hundred and twenty houses of Falliwais ;• wells and pools at 
both places. 

Pajarail, (1 cos6*)^Seventy houses ; most deserted since famine. 

Gongah, (4 d'o;)— Hamlet of twenty huts ; bairas, or small wells atid pools ; to this; the ridge and 
thul intermingle; 

(rdo.)— Capital of the district. 

Beemlah^ (4 do.) — Forty houses ; deserted. 

Bhadkoy (2' do, y*— Four huiKlred houses ; deserted. This is ‘the third year of famine !’ 

(5 (lb.) -^Thirty huts, deserted ; wells. 

(j dqi)v-^Tweiity huts ; deserted^ 

( GoQroa)\ (2p’C06s. ) — This is- a large town- on: the west bank of the Looni river, of four 
to five hundf ed houses, but many deserted since the famine, virhiclr haS alinbst depopulated 
this region. In 1813, the inhabitants w-ere flying as far a:? the Ganges, and selling 

(6 do. )— A town o-f twelve hundred hdiisesJ 
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h West side of river. 


Cocroo^ (a coss.) — West side of the Looni; town of seven hundred houses ; the thief is styled 
< Kuna, and of the Chohan tribe. 

BattOy (3 coss. West side of river. 

(I do.) A 
Cadlo^ (1 do.> / 

Bunas^ (3 do.)-^Ea$t side of river. 

Chartmi, (2 do.)— 'Seventy houses i east side. 

CkeetulwanOf (2 do.) — Town of three hundred houses ; east side of river ; belonging to a 
Chohan chief, styled Rana. Sanchore seven coss to the^ south. 

Butffroh, (2 coss.) — East side of river ; deserted, 

Moteegong^ (2 do. )— South side of river ; temple to Phoolmookhcswar Mahadeo, 

Bhcotok^ (2 do.) t North side. On the west side the thul is very heavy ; east side is plain ; 
TttppUt (ido.) / both sidos well cultivated, 

LalJpoorat (2 do. ) — West side. 

Boofpooray (1 do.) — Crossed river. 

Sunhttiy (2 do.) — Eighty houses, east side of river. 
jBh^ateroOf (2 do.)— East side ; relation of the Rana resides here. 

Narke^ (4 do.) — South side river ; Bhils and Sonigurra*. 

(4 do.) — Sehraes. 

Pitlanoh^ (2 db.)— Large village ; Kolis and Pithils. 

J^hurnidur^ (3 do.) — Seven or eight hundred houses, nearly deserted, belonging to Sooe Bah*, 
Bah^ (4 coss. )— Capital of Rana Narrayn Rao, Chohan'prince of Vira-Bah. 

JL00nakf (5 do.) — One hundred houses. 

SmAl do.)— Residence of Chohan chief. 


Bhalotra on the Looni river to Bokurn and Jessu/mer. 

Tanc^duddraf (s coss .) — Bhalotra fair on the nth Maug — continues "ten days. Bhalotra has 
four to five hundred houses in the tract called Sewanchi ; the ridge unites with Jhalore and 
Sewanoht Panchbuddra has two hundred houses, almost all deserted since the famine. 
Here is the celebrated Agger, or salt-lake, yielding considerable revenue to the government. 

Cepti, {2 coss,)— Forty houses ; deserted ; one coss north of this the deep Mi#/ commences. 

Pai^de^ (4 do.) — A considerable commercial mart ; four liundred houses ; cotton produced m 
great quantities. 

Seemiet (4 coss.) — Two hundred houses, almost deserted. 

* Seruroh^ (I do.)— Sixty houses. To Patode the tract is termed Sewanchi ; from thence 
Eendavati, from the ancient lords of the Eendo tribe. * 

Boongurr&y (3poss,) \ Boongurro has seventy houses, Solunkitullo four hundred, and 

Solankitullaf (4 do.) 1 - Pongulli Sixty. Throughout sand-hills. This tract is called 

PongulH^ (5 do.) J Thulaicha, and the Rahtorcs who inhabit it, Thulaicha, Rahtores- 

There iu:e many of the Jit or Jat tribe as cultivators. Pongulli a Charun cojdmunity. 

Bakurri^ (5 coss.) — One hundred houses ; inhabited by Charuns. 

DhohitTf (4 40.)— Sixty houses, inhabited by Palliwal Brahmins. 

P^kum^ (4 do.) — Prom Bakurri tommences the Pokurn district ; all flat, and thou^k san y> 
no Uebas or hills* 
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OdhantOf (6 coss.) — Fifty houses ; a pobl the south side. 

LahUi (7 do. ) — Three hundred houses ; Palliwal Brahmins: 

Sodacdory {2 Ao,) \ Sodacoor has thirty houses and Chancfun fifty; Palliwals. Vty na/la 
Chandun^ (4 do. ) ) at the latter ; water obtained by digging in its bed. 

Bkojkay (3. do.) — One coss to the left is the direct road to Basunki, seven coss from Chandun. 
Basuttki-talaOy (5. do.) — One hundred houses ; Palliwals.* ^ 

Moklaity (x^ do.) — Twelve houses ; Pokurna Brahmins. 

Jeisulmer^ (4 do.)— From Pokurn to Odhanio, the road is over a low ridge of rocks ; thence 
to Lahti is a well^-cultivated plain, the ridge being on the left. A small ihul intervenes at 
Sodacoor, then to Chandun, pTSiin. From Chandun to Basunki the road again traverses 
the low ridge, increasing in height, and with occasional cultivation, to Jessulmer. 


Bikaner to Ikhtiar Khan-ca-Gurhee, on the Indus, 


Nat-La-bnsteey (4 coss. ) 
GnjuaWy (5 do.) 
Goorahy (5 do.) 

Beet nokey (5 do.) 
Girajsirry (8 do. ) 
NarrayOy (4 do.) 


San<ly plains ; water at all these villages. From Girajsirr, tha 
Jcssulmer frontier, the teebai or sand hills commence, and con- 
tinue moderate to Beekumpur. 


(9 coss. ) 'I Beekumpur to Mohungurh, root or desert all the way, having con* 
Idohungtirhy (16 do.) f siderahle sand-hills and jungle. 

Natchnay (16 do.)~TeeA:s, or sand-hills throughout this space* 

NarraUy (9 do.)— A Biahniin village. 

ttohtu‘H‘a-Gurheey (24 do. )— Deep rooe or desert ; the frontier garrison of Sinde ; the gurhee, 
or castle, held by Iladji Khan. 

Moreed Koity (24 coss . ) — RooCy high sand-hills. 

Gurhee Ikhtiar- Khan-cay (18 do.) — The best portion of this through the Kutchiy or flats of the 
valley. Gurhie on tlie Indus. 

Total 147 coss, equal to 220^ miles, the coss being about a mile and a half each ; 20a Eng;* 
lUh miles of horizontal distance to be protracted. 
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OF 

AMBER* OR DHOONDAR. 

CHAPTER I 

Designation given by Europeam to the principalities of Rajpootana. — Dhoondar 
known by the name of its capitals^ Amber or Jeipitr, — The country of the 
Cuchwahas an aggregate of conquests by the race so called. — Etymology of 
Dhoondar f — Origin of the Ctichwahas. — Raja Nal founds Nurivar.-- Dhola 
Rcte expelled y and founds Dhoondar, — Romantic legend of Dhola Rae. — His 
treachery to his benefactor y the Meena lord of Khogong. — Marries a daughter 
of a Birgoojur chief and becomes his heir, — Augments his territories^ and 
transfers his government to Ramgurh, — Marries a daughter of the prince of 
Ajmer, Is killed in battle with the Meenas. — His son Kankul conquers 
Dhoondar, — MaiJul Rae conquers Amber, and other places. — Conquests of 
Hoondeo, — Of Koontul. — Accession of Pujoon — Reflections on the aboriginal 
tribes at this period, — The Meena race. — Pujoon marries the sister of 
Prithwf raj of Delhi, — His military proioess. — Is killed at the rape of the 
princess of Canouj, — Malesi succeeds. — His successors. — Prithwiraj creates 
the Bara-kotris, or twelve great fiefs of Amber — He is assassinated.-^ 
Baharniull. — The first to ivait on the Mahoniedan power. — Bhagwandas 
the first Rajpoot to give a daughter to the imperial house. — His daughter 
piarries Jehangir, and gives birth to Khoosroo. — Accession of Maun Sing.— 

\ £(is power, intrigues, and death. — Rao Bhao. — Mah%. — Mirza Raja Jcy 
' jbrother of Raja Maun, stuceeds, — Repairs the disgraces of his two 

^ P’^eieiiisors, and renders immense services to the empire. — Is poisoned by his 
son.— Ram Sing. — Bis hen Sing. 


^ This account of the Amber or Jeipur state is nearly wliat I communicated to the Marqius 
of Hastings ini 5 1 4 ' 15. Amidst the multiplicity of objects which subsequenSy engaged 
attention, I had deemecfimyself absolved from the necessity of enlarging upon it, trusting ma 
a more competent pen would have suT?ersec|,ed this essay, there having been several 
authorities at that court since it vvritten. Being, however, unaware th$t anything 
done to develope its histoi^cal resources, which are more abundant thah' ^hose, ?^f ftny otne* 
court of India, I think it right not to suppress this sketch, however imperfect. 
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Bv ^iile coDventtonal process, Et^*opedn« m India have adopted the 
habit of designating the principalities, of Rajpootana by the names of their 
respective capitals, instead of those of the countries. Tlius Marwar and 
Mewar are recognised under tl>e titles of their chief cities, Jodhpur and 
Oodipur : Kotah and Boondi are denominations indiscriminateljr applied to 
Haravati, the general term of the region, which is rarely mentioned ; and 
Dhoondar is hardly known by that denomination to Eoropeansy wlio refer to- 
the state only by the names of^its aipitals, Amber or Jeipur, the last of which 
is now univ^ally used to designate the region irvhabited by the Cudiwahas. 

The imp defined the existing boundaries of this principality, to which I 
shall indiscriminately apply the terms (as. is. the practice of the natives) of 
Dhoondar, Amber and Jeipur. 

Like all the other Rajpoot states, the country of the Cuchwahas is an 
assemblage of communities^ the territories of which have been wrested; frona 
the alxxiginal tribes, or from independent diieftains, at various periods ,*: and 
therefore the tenn Dhoondar^ which was only one of their earliest accfuisitions,. 
had scarcely a title to impose its name upon the aggregate. The efe3mK>logy* 
of Dhoondar is from a once celebrated sacrificial mooixt ( dkoond) on the 
western fron^er, near Kalik Jobnair."^ 

llie Cuchwaha or Cuchwa race clainrrs descent from Cush, the second soa 
of Rama, King of Koshula, whose capital was Ayodia, the modern Oudie. 
Cush, or some of his immediate offspring, is said to Imve magrated from the 
parental abode, and erected the celebrated castle of Rhotas, or Kohitas,t on 
the Soane, whence, in the lapse of several generations, anotlier distinguished 
sciot>, Raja Nai, migrated westwaid, and in S. 351, or A.D. 295, founded the 
kingdom and city of Murwar, or classically, Nishida.J Some of the 


* The traditional history of the Gioltans asserts, that this nvoiwit was the place- of penance 
(tapasyajfoi their farrvecl king Bfeesikleo. of Ajiwr, who, for his oppression of has sni-^ecls. 
Was trarwformed in;to a Rakktis, or D&nwny in- which condition- he contmued the 
his former existeiv:e, ‘de^'Ollring his sn-l^jccts, (a-s literalb cx^xessed), ur^il a grand-chnd orferca 
Himself as a victirrv to at>j:)ease his insatiable app^ite. The lar>gtiage of innocent affectioiv 
its way to the heart of the RakhttSy who recognizert his offspring, and winged his flight to- the 
Jumna. It might Ije worth whfle to excavate the dhoofid of the transformed Qiohan king, 
which I have some rkotion will jxove to be his seiwlchre, i u* 

t Were this celebraterl abode searched for inscriptions, they might throw light on trie nis- 
lory of the descen'ffants of Rama. ^ 

+Pre6xe<l to a dcscriptiv'c sketch of the city of Nnrwar (wlwch T may append), tne^ year 
35 ! b given for its foundation by Raja Nal, but whether oUained from an inscription or 
Historical legend. I know not. It, however, corroborates, in a remarkable manner, the 
»uml)er of (facents from Nal to Dhola Rae, viz. thirty-three, which, calculated 
iHe l>est data at twertty-two years to a reign, Will make 726 years, which snbtractecf from 
1023, the era .of Dhola Rae^s migration, leaves a cKfference of only fifty 4 biie yws. 

Heiween the competed and settled eras ; and if vtre allowed only twenty-one years to- a reign, 
instead of t\»«ity-twp, as proposed in all loc^ lines above twenty-five generations, the 

Werence wpttld bb trltohl ' ‘ 

We inay ^ 


Nal. 


)e tnmhg- , . , 

, . . yrithbat hesitation, a<^pt the date 
whose history fs one of the grand sources of deni 


r, ot A.D. 29s. for the perio^of .R«^ 
X' to the bards Rajpbotana^ ^The 
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traditional chronicles record intermediate places of domicile prior ^0 the 
erection of this famed city ; first, the town of Lahar, in the heart of a tract 
yet named Cuchwagar or region (^ar)oi the Cuchwahas ; and secondly, that of 
Gwalior. Be this as it may, the descendants of Raja Nal adopted the affix 
of Pal (which appears to be the distinguishing epitliet of all the early Rajpoot 
tribes), until Sora Sing (thirty-third in descent from Nal), whose son, Dliola Rae, 
was expelled the paternal abode, and in S. 1023, A.D. 967, laid the foundation 
of the state of Dhoondar. 

A family, which traces its lineage, from Rama of Koshula, Nala of Nishida, 
and Dhola the lover of Maroni, may be allowed ‘the boast of heraldry and 
in remembrance of this descent, the Cushites of India celebrate with great 
solemnity ‘the annual feast of the sun,* on which occasion a stately car, called 
the chariot of the sun ( Surj^a ratha), drawn by eight horses, is brought from 
the temple, and the descendant of Ramesa, ascending therein, perambulates 
his capital. 

A case of simple usurpation originated the Cuchwaha state of Amber ; but 
it would be contrary to precedent if this event were' untinged with romance. 
As the episode, while it does not violate probability, illustrates the condition 
of the aboriginal tribes, we do not exclude the tradition. On the death of 
Sora Sing, prince of Nurwar, his brother usurped the government, depriving 
the infant, Dhola Rae, of his inheritance. His mother, clothing l>erself in 
mean apparel, put the infant in a basket, which he placed on her bead, 
aqd travelled westward until she reached the town of Khogong (within five 
miles of the modern Jaipur), then inhabited by the Meenas. . Distressed 
with hunger and fatigue, she had placed her precious burthen on the ground, 
and was plucking some wild berries, when she observed a hooded serpent 
rearing its form over the basket. She uttered a shriek, which attracted an 
itinerant Brahmin, who told her to be under no alarm, but rather to rej^c 
at this certain indication of future greatness in the boy. But the emaciated 
parent of the founder of Amber replied, “What may be in futurity 1 heed not, 
while I am sinking with hunger ;** on which the Brahmin put her in the way 
to Khogong, where he said her iiecessitia*. would l>e relieved. Taking up 
basket, she reached the town, which is encircled by hills, apd accosting » 
female, who happened to be a slave of the Meena chieftain, begged any 
menial employment for food. By direction of the Meena Rani, ^ was 
entertained with the slaves. One day she was orde^d to prepare dinner, of 
which Ralunsi, the Meena Raja, partook, and found it sosuperk>( 1 to his usual 

rehearsing his adventures under the titl^. of Nal and Damyanti (fam. Nal-Diinaniua), wj® 
translated i^to Persian at Akber’s command, by Fiezi, brother of Abulfazil, ^hd hits rince |Dccn 
made k«own to the adherers Sanskrit literature by Professor Bbpp of Berlin.. 
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fate, that h^ sent for the cook, who related her story. As soon as the Meena 
chief discovered the tank of the illustrious fugitive, he adopted her as his sister, 
and Dhola Rae as his nephew. When the boy had attained the age of 
Rajpoot manhood (fourteen), he was sent to Delhi,* * * § with the tribute of 
Khogong) to attend instead of the Meena. The young Cuchwjiha remained 
there five yeans, when he conceived the idea of usurping his benefactor's 
authority. Having consulted the Meena dhadi,\ or bard, as to the best means 
of executing his plan, he recoi^imended him to take advantage of the festival 
of the Dewali, when it is customary to perform the ablutions en masse, in a 
tank. Having brought a few of his Rajpoot brethren from Delhi, he 
accomplished his object, filling the reservoirs in which the Meenas bathed with 
their dead bodies. The treacherous bard did not escape ; Dhola Rae put him 
to death with his own hand, observing, “he who had proved unfaithful to one 
master, could not be trusted by another.” He then took possession of 
Khogong. Soon after, he repaired to Deosah,t a castle and district ruled by an 
independent chief of the Birgoojur tribe of Rajpoots, whose daughter he 
demanded in marriage. “How can this be,” said the Birgoojur, “when we are 
both Suryavansi, and one hundred generations have not yet separated us ?**§ 
But being convinced that the necessary number of descents had intervened, 
the nuptials took place, and as the Birgoojur had no male issue, he resigned 
his power to his son-in-law. With the additional means thus at his disposalj 
Dhola determined to subjugate the Seroh tribe of Meenas, whose chief, Rao 
Natto, dwelt at Mauch. Again he was victorious, and deeming his new 
conquest better adapted for a residence than Khogong, he transferred his infant 
government thither, changing the same of Mauch, in honour of his great an- 
cestor to Ramgurh. 

Dhola subsequently married the daughter of the prince of Ajmer, whose 
name was Maroni. Returning on one occasion with her from visiting the 
shrine of Jumwahi Mata, the whole force of the Meenas of that region 
assembled, to the number of eleven thousand, to oppose his passage through 
their country. Dhola gave them battle : but after slaying vast numbers of 
kis foes, he was himself killed, and his followers fled. Maroni escaped, and 
tore a poathurflous child, who was named Kankul, and who conquered the 


*The Tuar tril^e were then supreme lords of India. 

t Dhadiy dholi, dhom, Jaega, are all terms for the bards or minstrels of the Meena tribes. 

tDeosah ^written Dewnsah), on the Bangunga river about thirty miles east of Teipur. 

§ The Birgopjur tribe claims descent from Lava or Lao, the elder son of Rama. As they 
trace fifty-six descents, from Rama to Vicrama, and thirty-three from Raja Nala to Dhola Rae, 

“jve only to calculate the number of generations between Vicrama and Nal, to ascertain 
*heihcr Dhola’s genealogist went on good grounds. * It was in S. 351 that Raja Nal erected 
which, at twenty-two years to a reign, gives sixteen*to be added to (ifty-six, ihd Inis 
«<*aed to thirty-thr^', is ^ual to one hundred and five generations from Rama to Dhola Rate. 
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country of Dhoondar. His son, Maidul Rao, made a conquest of Amber 
from the Soosawut Meenas, the residence Of theif chief, na'noed BhattO, who 
fcad the title of Rao, and was head of the Meetta confederation. He also sub- 
dued the Natidla Meenas, and added the district of Gatoor-Gatti to hiS territory. 

Hoondeo' succeeded, and, like his predecessors, continued the warfare 
agiainst the Meenas. He was succeeded by Koontul, whose sway extended 
over all the hill-tribes round his capital. Having determined to proceed to 
fehutwar, where a Chohan prince resided, in order to matry his daughter, his 
Meena subjects, remembering the former fatality, collected from all quarters, 
demanding that, if he went beyond the borders, he should leave the standards 
dnd nakarras of sovereignty in their custody. Koontul refusing to submit, a 
battle ensued, in which the Meenas were defeated with great slaughter, which 
Secured bis rule throughout Dhoondar. 

- Koontul was succeeded by Pujoon, a name well known to the chivalrous 
Rajpoot, and immortalized by Chund, in the poetic history (Rasa) of the 
emperor Prithwi Raj. Before, however, we proceed further, it may be 
convenient to give a sketch of the power and numbers of the indigenous tribes 
at this period. 

W6 have already had frequent occasion to observe the tendency of the 
aboriginal tribes to emerge from bondage and depression, which has been seen 
fn^ewar, Kotah, and Boondi, and is now exemplified in the rile of the 
Cuchwahas in Dhoondar. The original, pure, unmixed race, of Meenas, 
Myna^, or Mainas, of Dhoondar, were styled Puchwarra, and subdivided into 
five grand tribes. Their original home was in the range of mountains called 
Kdli-kko^ extending from Ajmer nearly to the Jumna, 'where they erected 
Anther^ consecrated to Amba^ the universal mother, or, as the Meenas style 
her, Ghafta Rani^ ‘Queen of the pass.’ In this range was Khogong, Maucb, 
and many other large towns, the chief cities of communities. But even so 
late as Raja Baharmull Cuchwaha, the cotemporary of Babar and Hemayoon, 
the Meenas had retained or regained great power, to the mortification of their 
SaJi^ddt superiors. One of these independent communities was at the ancient 
city Naen, destroyed by Baharmull, no doubt with the aid of his Mogul 
CdfinCi^^riotiSi An old historical distich thus records the power ^ of the Meena 
princes cif Naen : 

“ Baton kote chapun durmaja 
murd, Naen ca Raja 
** Booro raj Naen ko 
** Jub bhoos myn bhuita mango,^^ 

Tbat ig, “tlier© were fifty-two strong-holds,*. and fifty-six gates..t^(>nj?t>ff t!^ 

■ I I f I- -f - T.t ' I ' ll "f *■ '■ — — — "'7- ".T“ j' . V* J i* < " *** " J 

is ‘a H. maybe applied simply 
which to tlw if its n>igi>t tiv<U Th^es. Lo wain, buljt oii ij^ 

thousand houses, and has eighty-four townships dependent on it. 
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manly R^^ja of Naen, whose sovereignty of Naen was extinct, when 

even of chaff (^Aoos) he took a share.” If this is not an exaggeration, it would 
jippear that, during the distractions of the first Islamite dynasties of Delhi| 
the Meet! as had attai«ed their primitive importance. Certainly from Pujoonj 
the vassal chieftain of Pirthwi Raj, to Baharmull, the contemporary of Baber, 
the Cuchwahas had but little increased their territory. When this latter prince 
destroyed the Meena sovereignty of Naen, he levelled its half-hundred gates 
and erected the town of Lowam (now the residence of the Rajawut chief) oti 
its ruins. 

A distinction is made in the orthography and pronunciation of the designa- 
tion of this race : Myna or Maina meaning the asal^ or ‘unmixed class, ^ of 
which there is now but one, the Oosarra ; while Meena is that applied to the 
mixed, of which they reckon bara pal* or twelve communities, descended from 
Rajpoot blood, as Chohan, Tuar, Jadoon, Purihar, Cuchwaha, Solanki, Sankla, 
Ghelote, &c. and these are subdivided into less than five thousand two 
hundred distinct clans, of which it is the duty of the Jaega, Dholi, or Dhom, 
their genealogists, to keep account. The unrnixed Oosarra stock is now exceed- 
ingly rare, while mixed races, spread over all the hilly and intricate regions 
of central and western India, boast of their descent at the expense of “legi- 
timacy.” These facts all tend strongly to prove that the Rajpoots were con- 
querors, and that the mountaineers, whether Kolis, Bhils, Mynas, Goands, 
Sairias or Sarjas, are the indigenous inhabitants of India. This subject will be 
fully treated hereafter, in a separate chapter devoted to the Meena tribes, their 
religion, manners, and customs. 

Let us return to Piijoon, the sixth in descent from the exile of Nurwar, 
v/ho was deemed of sufficient consequence to obtain in marriage the sister of 
Pirthwi Raj, the Chohan emperor of Delhi, an honour perhaps attributable to 
the splendour of Pujoon’s descent, added to his great personal merit. The 
chivalrous Chohan, who had assembled around him one hundred and eight 
chiefs of the highest rank in India, assigned a conspicuous place to Pujoon, 
who commanded a division of the monarches armies in many of his most 
^u'portant battles. Pujoon twice signalized himself in invasions from the north, 
one of whioh, when he commanded on the frontier, he defeated Shabudin 
the Khyber Pass, and pursued him towards Gazni, His vMour mainly 
contributed to the conquest of Mahoba, the country of the Chundaiis, of which 
was left governor ; and he was one of the sixty-four chiefs who, with a 

*d fii ^ community of any of the aboriginal mountain races ; its Import is a 

aehle, or ‘valley,’ fitted for cultivation and defence. It is probable that Poliger niay Ins 
hv Paliger, or the region of tlwse Palitn, Bhilita, Philita, ate teirm^ used^ 

^he Bhil tftbes. Maiaa or Mynai Maira, Mairotej all d;esigfi8itlf 
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chosen body of their retainers, enabled Pirthwi Raj to carry off the princess of 
Ganouj. In this service, covering the retreat of his liege lord, Pujoon lost his 
life, on the first of the five days’ continuous battle. Pujoon was conjoined with 
Govind Gehlote, a chief of the Mewar house ; — both fell together. Chund, 
the bard, thus describes the last hours of the Cuchwaha prince : “ When 
Govind fell, the foe danced with joy : then did Pujoon thunder on the curtain 
of fight : with both hands he plied the kharg (sword) on tl\e heads of the barba- 
rian. Four hundred rushed upon him ; but the five brothers in arms, Kehuri, 
Peepa, and Boho, with Nursing and Cuchra, supported him. Spears and 
daggers are plied — heads roll on the plain — blood flows in streams. Pujoon 
assailed Itimad ; but as his head rolled at his feet, he received the Khan’s lance 
in his breast ; the Coorma* fell in the field, and the Apsaras disputed for the 
hero. Whole lines of the northmen strew the plain : many a head did Mahadeo 
add to his chaplet. t When Pujoon and Govind fell, one watch of the day 
remained. To rescue his kin came Palhan, like a tiger loosed from his chain. 
The array of Canouj fell back ; the cloudlike host of Jeichund turned its head. 
The brother of Pujoon, with his son, performed deeds like Carna : but both 
fell in the field, and gained the secret of the sun, whose chariot advanced to 
conduct them to his mansion. 

Ganga shrunk with affright, the moon quivered, the Digpals howled at 
their posts : checked was the advance of Canouj, and in the pause the Coorma 
performed the last rites to his sire (Pujoon), who broke in pieces the shields 
of Jeichund. Pujoon was a buckler to his lord, and numerous his gifts of the 
steel to the heroes of Canouj : not even by the bard can his deeds be described. 
He placed his feet on the head of Shesna^^ he made a waste of the forest of 
men, nor dared the sons of the mighty approach him. As Pujoon fell, he 
exclaimed, *one hundred* years are the limit of man’s life, of which fifty are lost 
in night, and half this in childhood ; but the Almighty taught me to wield the 
brand.’ As he spoke, even in the arms of Yarna, he beheld the arm of his 
boy playing the head of the foeman. His parting soul was satisfied : seven 
wounds from the sword had Malesi received, whose steed was covered with 
wounds : mighty were the deeds performed by the son of Pujoon.” 

This Malesi, in whose praise the bard of Pirthwiraj is so lavish succeeded 
(according to the chronicle) his father Pujoon in the Raj of Amber. There 
is little said of him in the transcript in my possession. There are, however 
abundance of traditional couplets to prove that the successors of Pujoon were 
not wanting in the chief duties of the Rajpoot, the exercise of his,.8Word. One 

^ Coorma^ or Cuchivaj, ftre synonymoi;^ terms, and indiscriminately applied to the 
of Ajmer ; ^tortoise,’ , • 

+ The chaplet of the god of war is of skulls ; his drinking cup a semi'craniunu 
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of these mentions his having gained a victory at Rootrahi over the prince of 
Mandoo.* 

We shall pass over the intermediate princes from Malesi to Pirthwi Raj the 
eleventh in descent, with a bare enumeration of their names : viz. Malesi, 
Beejul, Rajdeo, Keelun, Kontul, Joonsi, Oodikurn, Nursing, But^eer, Oodha* 
run, Chandrasen, Pirthwiraj. 

Pirthwiraj had seventeen sons, twelve of whom reached man^s state. To 
them and their successors in-perpetuity he assigned appanages, styled the 
hara kotrl^ or ‘twelve chambers* of the Cuchwaha house. The portion of 
each was necessarily very limited ; some of the descendants of this hereditary 
aristocracy now hold estates equal in magnitude to the principality itself at 
that period. Previous, however, to this perpetual settlement of Cuchwaha 
fiefs, and indeed intermediately between Malesi and Pirthwiraj, a disjunction 
of the junior branches of the royal family took place, which led to the 
foundation of a power for a long time exceeding in magnitude the parent 
state. This was in the time of Oodikurn, whose son Baloji, left his father's 
house, and obtained the town and small district of Amrutsir, which in time 
devolved on his grandson Shekhji, and became the nucleus of an extensive 
and singular confederation, known by the name of the founder, Shekhavati, at 
this day covering an area of nearly ten thousand square miles. As this subject 
will be discussed in its proper place, we shall no longer dwell on it, but 
proceed with the posterity of Pirthwiraj, amongst the few incidents of whose 
life, is mentioned his meritorious pilgrimage to Detvul,\ near the mouth of 
the Indus. But even this could not save him from foul assassination, and 
the assassin was his own son, Bheem, “whose countenance (says the chronicle) 
was that of a demon.” The record is obscure, but it would appear that one 

^ * I give this chiefly for the concluding couplet, to see how the Rajpoots applied the word 
Khoten to the lands beyond Cabul, where the great Raja Maun commanded as Akbef’s 
lieutenant ; 

“ Pnjoon jeetCy 

“ Mahobay Catwuj lurriy 
“ JSIandoo Malesi jeeUy 
“ jRar Rootrahi ca 
“ Raj Bhagivamias jeetCy 
“ Mowasi lur 
‘ ‘ Raja Matin Sin^ jeetfy 
“ Kiioten foiij doohahu' 

Palhun and I’ujoon were victorious ; 

“ Fought at Mahoba and Canouj ; 

“ Malesi conquered >tandoo ; 

“ In the battle of Rootrahi, 

“ Raja Bhagwandas vanquished, 

In the Mowasi (fastnesses, probably, of Mewat), 

' ** Raj Maun Sing was victorious ; 

Subjugating the army of Khow.n,’’ . , 

t 'The temple the Debcil of the Mahomedan tribes ; the Rajpoot scat of power df ’ih(^ 
of Sinde, when attacked by the caliphs of Bagdad. 
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parricide was ponislied by another, and that Aiskurn, the son of Bheem, was 
instigated by his brethren to put their father to death, and “to expiate the 
crime by pilgrimage.”* In one list, both these monsters' are enitmetated 
athong^ the ■ “anointed of Amber,” but they are generally omitted in. the 
genealogical chain, doubtless from a feeling of disgust. 

Baharmull was the first prince of Amber who paid homage to the 
Mahomedan power. He attended the fortunes of Baber, and received front 
Hemayoon (previous to the Pathan usurpation) tfie munsub of five thousand 
r’s Raja of Amber. 

Bhagwandas, son of Baharmull, became still more intimatefy allied with 
the Mogul dynasty. He was the friend of Akber, who saw the full value of 
attaching such men to his throne. By what arts or influence he overcame 
the scruples of the Cuchwaha Rajpoot wc know not, unless by appealing to 
Kis avarice or ambition ; but the name of Bhagwandas is execrated as the 
first who sullied Rajpoot purity by matrimonial alliance with the Islamite. 
His daughter espoused Prince Selim, afterwards Jehangir, and the fruit of the 
marriage was the unfortunate Khoosroo.t 

Maun Sing, nephew^ and successor of Bhagwandas, was the most brilliant 
character of Akber’s court. As the emperor’s lieutenant, he was entrusted- 
with the most arduous duties, and added conquests to the empire from Khoten 
to the ocean. Orissa was subjugated by hfm,§ Assam humbled and made 
tribtrtary, and Cabul maintained in her allegiance. He held in succession 
the governments of Behar,|| the Dekhan and Cabul. Raja Maun- soon proved 


* The chronicle says of this Aiskurn, th*V on his return, the king" (Bnlicr or Hemayoon 
gave him the title of Raja of Nurwar. These states have continued occasionally to furnish 
representatives, on the extinction of the line of either. A very conspicuous instance of (liis 
bccfUrred on the death of Raja Juggut Sing, the last prince of Amber, who dying without 
Sssue, an intrigue was set on foot, and a son of the e?ej7rince of Nurwap was placed on the 
gadi of Amber. 

f It is pleasing to find almost all these outlines of Rajpoot history confirmed by Mahomedai> 
writers. It was in A. FT. 993 (A.D. 1586) that this marriage took place. Three generations of 
Cuchwahas, ^ znz. Bhagwanrlas, his adopted son Raja Maun, and grandson, were all serving 
intperial army with great distinction at this- time. Raja Maim, though styled Koonwar^ 
or Iidr apparent, is - made the most conspicuous. He quelled' a rebelliorr headed’ by the 
eirrpetor^ brother, anif while Bhagwandas commanded under a prince- of the- blood against 
C^hltwre, Maun Sing overcame an insurrection of the Afghans at Khyber and his son was- 
made viceroy of Cabul — See Rriggs’ Ferishta, vol. ii. ^ 

t fehagwandas had three brothers^ Soorut Sing^ 3 V 4 adoo Sing, and Tug^t Sing;} Maum Sing 
son tl^e last. 

' f this, saying he sent one hundred and twenty elephants ta the king on* 
ihhf oc^i^i^-^priggs' Ferishta, vol, ii. 

i) F^rfitnta'conftrms this likewise. According to this historian, it was While Maun was yet 
only' or heir apparent, that he was invested with the governm^’ts of ^‘Bchaiv 

Hmipur, and Fatna,^ thesameyear (A. D. 1589’Mhat his itncle Bhagwandas died, and that 
folfowing the birth of pringe, Khoosroo by the daughter of the Cuchwaha prince, an. event 
celehrated Ferishta) with great rejotcihgs. See Briggs’ Ferfehta, voK ii. p, i 6 u Cyl- 
Briggs has alldWed the '"Sfimnarity of the names Kkaosroc and Klt&orum to betray him into 
slight error, in a note of the foimcr prince. . It was not Khoosroo^ but Khoorum, who was sue* 
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to Akber that his policy of strengthening his throne by Rajpoot alliances w^s 
not without hazard ; these alliances introducing a direct influence in the state, 
^vhich frequently thwarted the views of the sovereign. So powerful was it, 
that even Akber, in the zenith of bis power, saw no other method of 
diminishing its force, than the execrable but common expedient of Asiatic 
despots — poison ; it has been already related how the emperor’s attempt 
recoiled upon him to his destruction., 

Akber was on his death-bed when Raja Maun commenced an intrigue to 
alter the succession in favour of his nephew, Prince Khoosroo, and it was pro- 
bably in this predicament that the monarch had recourse to the only safe policy, 
that of seeing the crown fixed on the head of Selim, afterwards Jehangir. The 
conspiracy for the time was quashed, and Raja Maun was sent to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal ; but it broke out again, and ended in the perpetual imprison- 
ment of Khoosroo, and a dreadful death to his adherents. Raja Maun was 
too wise to identify himself with the rebellion, though he stimulated his nephew 
and he was too powerful to be openly punished, being at the head of twenty^ 
thousand Rajpoots ; but the native chronicle mentions that he was amerced' 
by Jehangir in the incredible sum of ten crores^ or millions sterling. Accarding^ 
to the Mahomedan historian, Raja Maun died in Bengal,! A. H. 1024 (A. IX 
1615) ; while the chronicle says he was slain in an expedition against the 
Khilji tribe in the north, two years later. J 

Rao Bhao Sing succeeded his father, and invested by the Emperor 
with the Punj-hazari^ or dignity of a legionary chief of five thousand. He was 
of weak intellect, and ruled a few years without distinction. He died in A.H.. 
1030 of excessive drinking. 

Maha succeeded, and in like manner died from dissipated habits. These, 
unworthy successors of Raja Maun allowed the princes of Jodhpur to 
take the lead at the imperial court. At the instigation of the celebrated 
Joda Bae (daughter of Rae Sing of Bikaner), the Rajpootni wife of Jehangir, 
Jey Sing, grandson of Juggut Sing (brother of Maun), was raised to the 
throne of Anther, to the no small jealousy, says the chronicle, of the favourite 
queen, Noor Jehan. It relates that the succession was settled by the Emperor 
the Rajpootni in a conference at the balcony of the seraglio^ where the 
Emperor saluted the youth below as Raja of Amber, and commanded him to 
his salaam to Joda Bae, as the source of this honour. But the customs 

ceeded by his^ father Jehangir, and was father to the monster Arungzeb, (note. See vol. I., refer-* 
®uce lisl). Ktiqpsroo was put to death by Khoorum« afterwards. Shah Jehan, 

* He was afterwards assa(Msnat€d by order of Shah Jehan. S^e Dow’s Ferishta, vol. lu. 

i. p. 63. 

t Dow, vol. iii. p. 46 ; the chronicle says in S.*i699, or A. D. 1613. 
t An account of the life of Raja Maun would fill a volujnc ; there are ample materials at 
Jeipur. 
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of Rajwarra could not be broken : it was contrary to etiquette for a Rajpoot 
chief to salaam, and he replied : “I will do this to any lady of your majesty^s 
family, but not to Joda Bae f upon which she good-naturedly laughed, and 
called out, “It matters not ; I give you the raj of Amber.” 

Jey Sing, ^he Mirza Raja, the title by which he is best known, restored by 
his conduct the renown of the Cuchwaha name, which bad been tarnished by 
the two unworthy successors of Raja Maun. He performed great services to 
the empire during the reign of Arungzeb, who b^estowed upon him the munsub 
of six thousand. He made prisoner the celebrated Sevaji, whom he conveyed 
to court, and afterwards, on finding that his pledge of safety was likely to be 
broken, was accessary to his liberation. But this instance of magnanimity was 
more than counterbalanced by his treachery to Dara, in the war of succession, 
which crushed the hopes of that brave prince. I’hese acts, and their conse- 
quences, produced an unconquerable haughtiness of demeanour, which deter- 
mined the tyrannical Arungzeb to destroy him. The chronicle says he had 
twenty-two thousand Rajpoot cavalry at his disposal, and twenty-two great 
vassal chiefs, who commanded under him ; that he w^ould sit with them in 
durbar^ holding two glasses, one of which he called Delhi, the other Satarra, 
and dashing one to the ground, would exclaim, '“there goes Satarra ; the fate 
of Delhi is in my right hand, and this with like facility I can ca.st away.” These 
vaunts reaching the emperor’s ear, he had recourse to the same diabolical 
expedient which ruined Marwar, of making a son the assassin of his father. 
He promised the succession to the gadi of Amber to Keerut Sing, younger son 
of the Raja, to the prejudice of his elder brother Ram Sing, if he cdected the 
horrid deed. The wretch having perpetrated the crime by, mixing poison in 
his father’s opium, returned to claim the investiture : but the king only gave 
him the district of Kamah. From this period, says the chronicle, Amber 
declined. 

Ram Sing, who succeeded, had the munsub of four thousand conferred upon 
him, and was sent against the Assamese. Upon his death, Bishen Sing, whose 
munsub was further reduced to the grade of three thousand, succeeded ; but be 
enjoyed the dignity only a short period. 



CHAPTER II. 


Sowae Jcy Sing succeeds. — /oins the party of Azim Shah. — -Amber sequestrated . — 
Jey Sing expels the imperial garrison. — His character. — His astro nOfnical 
knowledge. — His conduct during the troubles of the empire. — Anecdote illustra- 
tive of the. evils of polygc^my. — Limits of the raj of A mher at the accession of 
fey Sing. — The new city of feipur. — Conquest of Raj ore and Deati^ — Incidents 
illustrative of Rajpoot character.— Jey Sinfs habit of inebriation. — The virtues 
of his character. — Contemplates the rite of As warned ha. — Dispersion of kis 
valuable manuscripts. — His death. — Sotne of his wives and concubines become 
satis on his pyre. 

Jey II., better known by the title of Sowae Jey Sing, in contradistinction 
to the first prince of this name, entitled the Mirza Raja,” succeeded in S. 
1755 (A.D. 1699), in the forty-fourth year of Arungzeb^s reign, and within six 
years of that monarch’s death. He served with distinction in the Dekhan, and 
in the war of succession attached himself to the prince Beder Bukt, son of Aziiri 
Shah, declared successor of Arungzeb ; and with these he fought the battle of 
Dholpur, which ended in their death and the elevation of Shah Alum Bahadoor 
Shah. For this opposition Amber was sequestrated, and an imperial governor 
sent to take possession ; but Jey Sing entered his states, sword in hand, drove 
out the king’s garrisons, and formed a league with Ajit Sing of Marwar for 
their mutual preservation. 

It would be tedious to pursue this celebrated Rajpoot through his desultory 
military career during the forty-four years he occupied the of Amber ; 
enough is already known of it from its combination with the Annals of Mewar 
and Boondi, of which house he was the implacable foe. Although Jey Sing 
mixed in all the troubles and warfare of this long period of anarchy, when the 
throne of Timoor was rapidly crumbling into dust, his reputation as a soldier 
would never have handed down his name with honour to posterity ,* on the 
contrary, his courage had none of the fire which is requisite to make a Rajpoot 
hero ; though his talents for civil government and court intrigue, in which he 
was the Machiavelli of his day, were at that period far more notable auxiliaries. 
As a statesman, legislator, and man of science, the character of Sowae Jey 

Sing is worthy of an ample delineation,* which would correct *our opinion of 

— - • 

* For such a sketch, the materials of the Amber court are abundant ; to instance only the 
Calpadroomciy a miscellaneous diary, in which every thing of note was written, and a collection 
entitled Ek seh noh goon Jty Sing ca^ or ‘the one h’Undred and nine actions of Jey Sin^* of 
which I have heard several narrated and noted. His volujnmous correspondence with all the 
pnnccs and chiefs of his time would alone repay the trouble of translation, and would throw 
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the genius and capacity of the princes of Rajpootaiia, of whom we are apt to 
form too low an estimate. He was the founder of the new capital, named after 
him Jaipur, or Jeinuggur, which became the seat of science and art, and 
eclipsed the more ancient Amber, with which the fortifications of the modern 
city unite, although the extremity of the one is six miles from the other. Jeipur 
is the only city in India built upon a regular plan, with streets bisecting each 
other at right angles. The merit of the design and execution is assigned to 
Vedyadhar, a native of Bengal, one of the most eminent coadjutors of the 
prince in all his scientific pursuits, both astronomical and historical. Almost 
all the Rajpoot princes have a smattering of astronomy, or rather of its spurious 
relation, astrology ; but Jey Sing went deep, not only into the theory, but the 
practice of the science, and was so esteemed for his knowledge, that he was 
entrusted by the emperor Mahomed Shah with the reformation of the calender. 
He had erected observatories with instruments of his own invention at Delhi, 
Jeipur, Oojein, Benares, and Mathura, upon a scale of Asiatic grandeour; 
and their results were so correct as to astonish the most learned. He had 
previously used such instruments as those of Ulug Beg (the royal astronomer 
of Samarcand), which failed to answer his expectations. From the observations 
of seven years at the various observatories, * he constructed a set of tables. 
While thus engaged, he teamed through a Portuguese missionary, Padre 
Manuel, the progress which his favourite pursuit was making in Portugal, and 
he sent “several skilful persons along with him”* to the court of Emanuel. 
The king of Portugal despatched Xavier dc Silva, who communicated to tho 
Rajpoot prince the tables of De la Hirc.t ‘‘On examining and comparing 
the calculations of these tables (says the Rajpoot prince) with actual obser- 
vation, it appeared there was an error in the former, in assigning the moon’s 
place, of half a degree ; although the error in the other planets was not so 
great, yet the times of .solar and lunar eclipses he\ found to come out later or 
earlier than the truth by the fourth part of 2ightirry^ or fifteen puls (six minutes 
of time).” In like manner, as he found fault with the instruments of brass 
juse<^.by the Toorki astronomer, and which be conjectures must have been 
siicb as were used by Hipparchus and Ptolemy, so he attributes the 
inaccuracies of De la Hire’s tables to instruments of “inferior diameters.” 
The Rajpoot prince might justly boast of his instruments. With that at 
.Delhi| he, in A.D. 1729, determined the obliquity of the ecliptic to be, 23® 

a more perfect light on the manners and feelings of his countrymen than the most laborious 
lucubrations of any European. I possess an autograph letter of this prince, on one of tne 
most imi>ortant of Indian history at this period, the deposal of Fcifechser. It 

addressed to the Rraa. . t c. 

* It.would be, worth ascprlaiiung wbethar the archieves of Lisbon refer to this chrcttmstaiic®' 

't Second cditiop,.pub}febedin,ArD, 1702, Jey Sing finished his in A*t>. 172^ 1 • 

! X Jey Sing always speaks of himself m the third person. 
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428' ; withiji of what it was detemiined to be, the year following, by Godin. 
His general accuracy was further put to the test in A.D. 1793 by our scientific 
countryman, Dr. W, Hunter, who compared a series of observations on the 
latitude of Oojein with that established by the Rajpoot prince. The difference 
was 24" ; and Dr. H. does not depend on his own observations within 15". 
Jey Sing made the latitude 23° 10' N. ; Dr. Hunter, 23^ 10' 24." 

From the results of his varied observations, Jey Sing drew up a set of 
tables, which he entitled Zeij Mahomedshahi^ dedicated to that monarch ; by 
these, all astronomical computations are yet made, and almanacs constructed. 
It would be wrong, — while considering these labours of a prince who caused 
Euclid’s Elements, the tr- itises on plain and spherical trigonometry, ^Don jTuan* 
Napier on the construction and use of logarithms, to be translated into 
Sanskrit, — to omit noticing the high strain of devotion with which he views 
the wonders of the ‘‘Supreme Artificer recalling the line of one of our own 
best poets : 

‘‘An undevout aslronom«r mad.*’ 

The Rajpoot prince thus Opens his preface : “Praise be to God, such that 
the minutely discerning genius of the most profound geometers, in uttering 
the smallest particle of it, may open the mouth in confession of inability; 
and such adoration, that the study and accuracy of astronomers, who measure 
the heavens may acknowledge their astonishment, and utter insufficiency ! Let 
us devote ourselves at the alter of the King of Kings, hallowed be his name I 
in the book of the register of whose power the lofty orbs of heaven are only 
a few leaves ; and the stars, and that heavenly courser the sun, small pieces 
of money, in the treasury of the empire of the Most High. 

“From inability to comprehend the alFenconipassing beneficence of his 
power, Hipparchus is an ignorant clown, who wrings the hands of vexation ; 
and in the contemplation of his exalted majesty, Ptolemy is a bat, who can 
never arrive at the sun of truth : the demonstrations of Euclid are an 
imperfect sketch of the forms of his contrivance. 

“But since the well-wisher of the works of creation, and admiring spectator 
the works of infinite wisdom, Sevai Jey Sing, from the first dawning of 
reason in his mind, and during its progress towards maturity, was entirely 
devoted to the study of mathematical science, and the bent of his mind was 
’Constantly directed to the solution of its most difficult problems ; by the aid 
the Supreme Artificer, he obtained a thorough knowledge of its principles 
3 ad rules, 


Account of the astronomical ]abou;:s of^ey Sing, Raja of W*? 

of ’ (Asiatic R^earches. vol. v. p. 177), to whom I reftr the reader^for the 

instruments used by the Raja. author has seen those at Delhi attd Mathitnn* 
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Besides the construction of these objects of science, he erected, at his own 
expense, caravanserais for the free use of travellers in many of the provinces. 
How far vanity may have mingled with benevolence in this act (by no means 
uncommon in India), it were uncharitable to ewquire : for the Hindu not only 
prays for all those “ who travel by land or by water,” but aids the traveller by 
serais^ or inns, and wells dug at his own expense, and in most capitals and cities, 
under the ancient princes, there were public charities for necessitous travellers, 
at which they had their meals, and then passed on. 

When we consider that Jey Sing carried 6n his favourite pursuits in the 
midst of perpetual wars and court intrigues, from whose debasing influence he 
escaped not untainted ; when amidst revolution, the destruction of the empire, 
and the meteoric rise of the Mahrattas, he not only steered through the 
dangers, but elevated Amber above all the principalities around, we must admit 
that he was an extraordinary man. Aware of the approaching downfall of the* 
Mogul empire, and determined to aggrandize Amber from the wreck, he was, 
nevertheless, not pnfaithful to his lord-paramount ; for, on the conspiracy which 
deprived Ferochser of empire and of life, Jey Sing was one of the few princes 
who retained their fidelity, and would have stood by him to the last, if he had 
possessed a particle of the valour which Uelonged to the descendants of 
Timoor.* 

Enough has been said of his public Jife, in that portion of the Annals of 
Mewar with which he was so closely conne^^* ed, both by political and family ties. 
The Syeds, who succeeded to power on the murder of their sovereign Ferochser, 
were too wise to raise enemies unnecessarily ; and Jey sing, when he left the 
unhappy monarch to his fate, retired to his hereditary dominions, devoting 
himself to his favourite pursuits, astronomy and history. He appears to have 
enjoyed three years of uninterrupted quiet, taking no part in the struggles, 
which terminated, in A. D. 1721, with Mahomed Shah s defeat of his rivals, 
and the destruction of the Syeds. At this period, Jey Sing was called from 
his philosophical pursuits, and appointed the king’s lieutenant for the provinces of 

There is also an equinoctial dial constructed on the terrace of the palace of Oodipur, and 
various instruments at Kotah and Boondi, esi)ecially an arfnillary sphere, at the former, of about 
five feet diameter, all in brass, got up under the scholars of Jey Sing. 

Dr. Hunter gives a most interesting account of a young pundit, whom he« found at Oojein, 
the grandson of one of the coadjutors of Jey Sing, who held the office of Jyotish RiU, or 
Astronomer-Royal, and an estate of five thousand rupees, annual rent, both of which (title and 
estate) descended to this young man: but science fled with Jey Sing, and the barbarian 
Mahrattas had rendered his esta e desolate and unproductive. He possessed, says Dr. H., a 
thorough acquaintance with the Hindu astronomical science contained in the v;xno\xs Siddhant(tSi 
and that not confined to the mechanical practice of rules, Init founded on « geometrical 
knowledge of their demonstration. This inheritor of the mantle of Jey Sing^ied at 
aoon after Dr. Hunter left Oojein, in A.D. 1793. , ,i,*s 

^ Scott, in his excellent history of the siiccessors of Arungzeb, gives a full account of t“» 
tragical event, on which I have already touched in vol. 1, of this work ; where I have given 
a literal translalion Of the autograph letter of Raja Jey Sing on the occasion. 
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Agra and Malwa in succession : and it was during this interval of comparative 
repose, that he erected those monuments which irradiate this dark epoch of 
the history of India.* Nor was he blind to the interests of his nation or the 
honour of Amber, and his important office was made subservient to obtaining 
the repeal of that disgraceful edict, the jezeya^ and authorit}%to repress the 
infant, power of the Jats, long a thorn in the side of Amber. But when, in A. D. 
1732, the Raja once more lieutenant for Malwa, saw that it was in vain to 
attempt to check the Maharatta invasion, or to prevent the partition of the 
empire, he deemed himself justified in consulting the welfare of his own house. 
We know not what terms Jey Sing entered into with the Mahratta leader, 
Bajirow, who, by his influence was appointed Soobadar of Malwa ; we may, 
however, imagine it was from some more powerful stimulant than the native 
historian of this period assigns, namely, “ a similarity of religion.” By this 
conduct, Jey Sing is said emphatically, by his own countrymen, to have given 
the key of Hindustan to the Southorn. The influence his character obtained, 
however, with the Mahrattas was even useful to his sovereign, for by it he 
retarded their excesses, which at length reached the capital. In a few years more 
(A. D. 1739), Nadir Shah’s invasion took place, and the Rajpoots, wisely alive 
to their own interests, remained aloof from a cause which neither valour nor 
wisdom could longer serve. They respected the emperor, but the system of 
government had long alienated these gallant supporters of the throne. We 
may exemplify the trials to which Rajpoot fidelity was exposed, by one of “ the 
hundred and nine deeds of Jey sing,” which will at the same time serve further 
to illustrate the position, that half the political and moral evils which have 
vexed the royal houses of Rnjpootana, take their rise from polygamy. 

Mahraja Bishen Sing had two sons, Jey Sing, and Beejy Sing. The mother 
of Beejy Sing, doubtful of his safety, sent him to her own family in Keechiwarra. 
When he had attained man’s estate, he was sent to court, and by bribes, chiefly 
of jewels presented by his mother, he obtained the patronage of Kumurodin 
Khan, the vizier. At first his ambition was limited to the demand of Busswa, 
one of the most fertile districts of Amber, as an appanage ; which being 
acceded to by his brother and sovereign, Jey Sing, he was stimulated by his 
another to malce still higher demands, and to offer the sum of fivecroresof 
rupees and a contingent of five thousand horse, if he might supplant his brother 
on the throne of Amber. The vizier mentioned' it to the emperor, who asked 
what security he had for the fulftlment of the contract ; the vizier offered his 
guarantee, and the sutmuds of Amber were actually preparing, which were 

• — — : — i... 

* The Raja says he finished his tables .v in A.* D. 1728, and that he had" occupied himself 
jcven years previously in the necessary observations ; in fact ,, the fiisi quiet years of 
Shah’s reign, or indeed that India had known for centuries^ 
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thus to unseat Jey Sing, when his pugri budul bhae^ Khandoran Khan, mformed 
Kirparam, the Jcipur enroy at court, of what was going on. The inteffigencc 
produced consternation at Amber, since Kumurodin was all powerful Jey Sing’s 
dejection became manifest on reading the letter, and he handed it to the coiv 
fidential Nazi*, who remarked,. was an affair in which force could not be used^ 
in which wealth was useless, and which must be decided by stratagem* alone 
and that the conspiracy could be defeated only through the conspirator. At the 
Naziras recommendation he convened his principri chiefs, Moliun Sing,, chief 
of the Nathawuts>t Deep Sing, Khombanf, of Bhansko ; Zoorawur Sing, 
SeoburunpGta ; Himmat Sing, Narooka, Koosul Sing of Jhulaye ; Bbojraji 
of Mozabad, and Futteh Sing of Maoli > and thus addressed them on tlie 
difficulties of his position : “ You placed me on the gadi of Amber ; and my 
brother, who would be satisfied with Busswa, has Amber forced upon him by 
the Nawab Kumurodin.’’ They advised him to be of good cheer, and they 
would manage the affair, provided he was sincere in assigning Busswa to his 
brother. He made out the grant at the moment, ratified it with an oath, and 
presented it with full powers to the chiefs to act for him. The Pa^tch (council) 
of Amber sent their ministers to Beejy Sing, provided with all the necessary 
arguments ; but the prince replied, he had no 'confidence in the promises or 
protestations of his brother. For themselves, and in the name of the barah 
koiri Amber ca (the twelve great families), they gave their ^ seeta-ram' or 
security ; adding that if Jey Sing swerved from his engagements, they were his, 
and would themselves place him on the gadi of Amber. 

He accepted their interposition and the grant, which being explained to his 
patrorr, he was by no- means satisfied ; nevertheless he- ordered Khandoian 
and Kirparam to accompany him, to see him inducted in his new appanage of 
Busswa. The chiefs, anxious to reconcile the brothers, obtained Beejy Sing’s 
assent to a nreeting, and as he declined going to Amber, Chomoo was proposed 
ami agreed to, but was afterwards changed to the town of Sanganair, six miles 
south-west of Jeipur, where Beejy Sing pitched his tents. As Jey _ Sing was 
qv^ftting the durbar to give his brother the meeting, the Nazir entered with a 
message from the queen-mother to know, “ which her eyes should rrot be 
blessed with v/itnessing the meeting and reconciliation of the Ltiej is 

* The h here harping on three of the four predicaments, which (borrowed originally 

liroirt Menu, and repeated by the great Rajpoot oracle, the bard Chuncf) govern a|l hiutian 
events, shcCiHf dan^ bhed^ dind, ‘^argmnents, gifts, stratagem, fotte.* 

t He is the hereditary premier noble of this bouse (as is Saloombra of jMewar, and the 
Ahwa chief of Marwar), and is familiarly called the Patel of Amber f His residence 
ChoffiQO, whidi is the place of rendezvocjs of the feudality of Amber, whenever they 
against the sovereign. •• ^ 

t IMji is art epithet of end^iarment used by all classes of Hindus toWatdS children, 
from the Sanskrit /nr/a. ; 
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The Raja referred the request to the chiefs, who said there could be no 
objection. 

The Nazir prepared the mahadok^ with three hundred chariots for the 
females ; but instead of the royal litter containing the queen mother, it was 
occupied by Oogur Sen, the Bhatti chief, and each covered chaiiot contained 
two chosen Sillehposhians^ or men at arms. Not a soul but the Nazir and his 
master were aware of the treachery. The procession left the capital ; money 
was scattered with [llrofusion by the attendants of the supposed queen-mother^ 
to the people who thronged the highways, rejoicing at the approaching con* 
elusion of these fraternal feuds. 

A messenger having brought the intelligence that the queen-mother had 
arrived at the palace of Sanganair, the Raja and his chiefs mounted to join her. 
The brothers first met and embraced, when Jey Sing presented the grant of 
Busswa, saying, with some warmth, that if his brother pieferred ruling at Amber, 
he would abandon his birth-right and take Busswa. Beejy Sing, overcome with 
this kindness, replied, that “all his wants were satisfied.’^ When the time to 
separate had arrived, the Nazir came into the court with a message from the 
queen-mother, to say, that if the chiefs would witlidraw she would come and see 
her children, or that they might come to her apartment. Jcy Sing referred his 
mother’s wish to the chiefs, saying he had no will but theirs. Having advised 
the brothers to wait on the queen-mother, they proceeded hand in hand to the 
interior of the mahl. When arrived at the door, Jey Sing, taking his dagger 
from his girdle, delivered it to an eunuch, saying, “what occasion for this here 
and Beejy Sing, not to be outdone in confidence, followed his example. As the 
Nazir closed the door, Beejy Sing found himself, not in the embrace of the 
queen-mother, but in the iron gripe of the gigantic Bhatti, who instantly bound him 
hand and foot, and placing him in the mahadole^ the mock female procession with 
their prisoner returned to Amber. In an hour, tidings were conveyed to Jey Sing 
of the prisoner being safely lodged in the castle, when he rejoined the conclave 
of his chiefs ; who on seeing him enter alone, attended by some of the ‘men at 
arms,’ stared at each other, and asked “ what had become of Beejy Sing ?” — 
^^Humara pait myn^^ fin my belly !’ was the reply. “ We are both the sons of 
Bishen Sing, and I the eldest. If it is your wish that he should rule, then slay 
me and bring him forth. For you I have forfeited my faith, for should Beejy 
Sing have introduced, as assuredly he would, your enemies and mine, you must 
have perished.” Hearing this, , the chiefs were amazed ; but there was no 
remedy, anci they left the palace in silence. Outside were encamped six 
thousand imperial horse, furnished by the vizier as the escort of Beejy Sing, 
^hose commander demanded what had become of their trust, Jey Sing repli^, 
" It was no affair of theirs,” and desired them to be gone, “or he would request 
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their horses of thein/^ They had no alternative but to retrace their steps and 
thus was Beejy Sing made prisoner.* 

Whatever opinion the moralist may attach to this specimen of ‘^the hundred 
and nine goon” of the royal astronomer of Amber, which might rather be 
styled goonaf (vice) than gocn (virtue), nb one will deny that it was done in a 
most masterly manner, and where chul or statagem is a necessary expedient, did 
honour to the talents of Jey Sing and the Nazir, who alone, says the narrative, 
was accessary to the plot. In this instance, ntoreover, it was perfectly justifi- 
able ; for with the means and influence of the vizier to support him-, Beejy 
Sing must, sooner or later, have supplanted his brother. The fate of Beejy 
Sing is not stated 

The Cudiwaha state, as well as its capital, owes every thing to Jey Sing r 
before his time, it had little political weight beyond that which it acquired 
from the personal character of its princes, and their estimation at the Mogul 
court. Yet, notwithstanding the intimate connection which existed between 
the Amber Rajas and the imperial family, from Baber to Ariingzeb, their 
patrimonial estates had been very little enlarged since Pujoon, the co- 
temporary of the last Rajpoot emperor of Delhi. Nor was it till the troubles 
which ensued on the demise of Arungzeb, when the empire was eventually 
partitioned, that Amber was entitled to the name of a raj. During those 
troubles, Jey Sing’s power, as the king’s lieutenant in Agra, which embraced his 
hereditary domains, gave him ample opportunity to enlarge and consolidate 
his territory. Tlie manner in which he possessed himself of the independent 
districts of Deoti and Rajore, affords an additional insight into- the national 
character, and that of this prince. 

At the accession of Jey Sing, the raj of Amber consisted only of the three 
pergunnas or districts of Amber, Deosah, and Bussao ; the western tracts had 
been sequestrated, and added to the royal domains attached to Ajmer. The 
Shekhavati confederation was a superior to, and independent of, the parent 
state, whose boundaries were as follows. I'hc royal thanna (garrison) of 
Chatsoo, to the south ; those of Sambjiur to the west, and Hastinah to the 
north-west ; while to the east, Deosah and Bussao formed it§ frontier. The 
kotrihunds^ as they denominate the twelve great feudalities, possessed but very 
slender domains, and were held cheap by the great vassals of Mewar, of whom 
the Salopmbra chief was esteemed, even by the first Peshwa^. as. the equal of 
the prince of the Cuchwahas. ^ ^ 

♦ I have made a translation of this , r i; * 

' t This is a singular instance of making the privative an affix instead of prenx f 
‘without virtue,’ would be the common form. 
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Rajore was a city of great antiquity, the capital of a petty state called 
Deoti, ruled by a chief of the Birgoojurs tribe, descended, like the Cuchwabas, 
from Rama, but through Lao, the elder son. The Birgoojurs of Rajore had 
obtained celebrity amongst the most modern Rajpoots, by their invincible 
repugnance to matrimonial alliance with the Mahomedans ; and while the 
Chuchwahas set the degrading example, and by so doing eve^itually raised 
themselves to affluence, the Birgoojur ‘conquered renown in the song of the 
bard,’ by performing the saka in defence of his honour. While, therefore, 
Sowae Jey Sing ruled as a viceroy over kingdoms, the Birgoojur was serving 
with his contingent with the Byeese, and at the period in question, in Anopshe* 
her, on the Ganges. When absent on duty, the safety of Rajore depended 
on his younger brother. One day, while preparing for the chase of the wild 
boar, he became so impatient for his dinner, that his sister-in-law remarked, 
“one would suppose you were going to throw a lance at Jey Sing, you are in 
in such a hurry.” This was touching a tender subject, for it will be recollected 
that the first territory in the plains obtained by the Ciichwahas, on their 
migration from Nurwar, was Deosah, a Birgoojur possession. Thakoor-ji 

(the Lord), I shall do so, ere I eat from your hands again,” was the fierce reply. 
With ten horsemen he left Rajore, and he took post under the dhoolkote^ 
or ‘mud walls,’ of Amber. But weeks and months fled ere he found an oppor- 
tunity to execute his threat j he gradually sold all his horses, and was obliged 
to dismiss his attendants. Still he lingered, and sold his clothes, and all his 
arms, except his spear ; he had been three days without food, when 
he sold half his turban for a meal. That day, Jey Sing left the castle by 
the road called mora, a circuitous path to avoid a hill He was in his 
sookhasun as he passed, a spear was delivered, which lodged in the corner of 
the litller. A hundred swords flew out to slay the assassin / but the Raja called 
aloud to take him alive, and carry him to Amber. When brought before him 
and asked who he was, and the cause of such an act, he boldly replied, “I am 
the Deoti Birgoojur, and threw the spear at you merely from some words with 
uiy Bhabee ; either kill or release me.” He related how long he had lain in 
'^ait for him, and added, that “ had he not been four days without food, the 
spear wood have done its duty.” Jey Sing, with politic magnanimity, freed 

from restraint, gave him a horse and dress of honour f khelat)^ and sent 
hiin, escorted by fifty horse, in safety to Rajore.” Having told his adventure 
^0 his sister-in-law, she replied, “ you have wounded the envenomed snake, and 
have gwe?t ztM%ter to the state of Rajore.” She knew that a pretext alone was 
wanting to Jey Sing, and this was now unhappily given. With the advice of 
^he elders^ the females and the children ,w^ere sent to the Raja at Anop- 

A litter, literally ‘seat {asun) of ease {so<?ba),* 
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slieher,* and the castles of Deoti and Rajore were prepared for the 
storm. 

On the third day after the occurrence, Jey Sing, In a full meeting of his 
chiefs, related the circumstance, and held out the beera against Deoti ; but 
Mohun Sing Chomoo warned his prince of the risk of such an attempt, as 
the Birgoojur chief was not only estimated at court, but then served with his 
contingent. Thfs opinion of the chief noble of Amber alarmed the assembly, 
and none were eager to seek the dangerous distinction. A month passed, and 
war against Deoti was again proposed ; but none of the Kotrihunds seeming 
inclined to oppose the opinion of their ostensible head, Futteh Sing Bunbeer- 
pota, the chieftain of one hundred and fifty vassals, accepted the Itera^ when 
five thousand horse were ordered to assemble under his command. Hearing 
that the Birgoojur had left Rajore to celebrate the festival of Gungore, he 
moved towards him, sending on some messengers with “ the compliments of 
Futteh Sing Bunbeerpota, and that he was at hand.’’ The young Birgoojur, 
who, little expecting any hostile visitation, was indulging during this festive 
season, put the heralds to death, and with his companions, completely taken by 
surprise, was in turn cut to pieces by the Jeypur troops. The Rani of Rajore 
was the sister of the Cuchwaha chief of Chomoo : she was about giving a 
pledge of afTection to her absent lord, when Rajore was surprised and taken. 
Addressing the victor, Futteh Sing, she said, “ Brother, give me the gift (dan) 
of my womb but suddenly recollecting that her own unwise speech had 
occasioned this loss of her child’s inheritance, exclaiming, “ Why should I 
preserve live to endanger feuds ?” she sheathed a dagger in her bosom and 
expired. The heads of the vanquished Birgoojurs were tied up in handker- 
cheifs, and suspending them from their saddle-horses, the victors returned to 
their prince, who sent for that of his intended assassin, the young Birgoojur 
chieftain. As soon as Mohun Sing recognized the features of his kinsman, the 
tears poured down his face. Jey Sing, recollecting the advice of this, the first 
noble of his court, which delayed his revenge a whole month, called his grief 
treaison, and upbraided him, saying, “ when the spear was levelled for my de- 
struction, no tear fell.^ He sequestrated Chomoo, and banished him from 
Dhpon^r: the chief found refuge with the Rana at Oodipur., “ Thus (says 
the manuscript) did Jey Sing dispossess the Birgoojur of Deoti and Rajore, 
.which were added to his dominions : they embraced all the tract now called 
Macherrt.^'t 

4 '‘ ' '■ — 

" " ■ ' ' ■■■■ " ■ ■ ‘ — ,11 r ■■ - . I 1^1 ' ^ ^ 

* The descendants of this chieftain still occupy lands at Anopsheher, - 

t Rajore is esteccned a place of great antiquity, and the chief seat of the Bircoojur tiw 
ages^. a tribe mentioned with high respect in the works of the bard Chtindf Jaad cclcow**® 
in the wars of Pirthwiraj. I sentn party to Rajore in 1813. 
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Amongst the foibles of Jey Sing’s character with his partiality to “strong 
drink.'’ What this beverage was, whether the juice of the madku or 

the essence (arac) of rice, the traditional chronicles of Amber do not declare, 
though they mention frequent appeals from Jey Sing drunk, to Jey Sing sober : 
one anecdote has already been related.* % 

In. spite of his many defects, Jey Sing’s name is destined to descend to 
posterity as one of the most remarkable men of his age and nation. 

Until Jey Sing’s time, the palace of Amber, built by the great Raja Maun, 
inferior to many private houses in the new city, was the chief royal residence. 
The Mirza Raja made several additions to it, but these were trifles compared 
with the edifice added byt Sowae Jey Sing, which has made the residence of 
the Cuchwaha princes as celebrated as those of Boondi or Oodipur, or, to 
borrow a more appropriate comparison, the Kremlin at Moscow. It was in 
S. 1784 (A. D. 1728) that he laid the foundation of Jeypur. Raja Mull was the 
mosahehy Kirparam the stationary vakeel at Delhi, and Boodh Sing Khombani, 
with the oordoo^ or royal camp, in the Dekhan : all eminent men. The position 
he chose for the new capital enabled him to connect it with the ancient castle 
of Amber, situated upon a peak at the apex of the re-entering angle of the 
range called Khali-kho ; a strong circumvallation enclosed the gorge of the 
mountain, and was carried over the crest of the hills, on either side, to unite 
with the castle, wliilst all the adjoining passes were strongly fortified. 

The sumptuary laws which he endeavoured to establish throughout Raj- 
pootana for the regulation of marriages, in order to check those lavish expenses 
that led to infanticide and sntis^ will be again called forth when the time is ripe 
for the abolition of all such unhallowed acts. For this end, search should be 
made for the historical legends called the ‘hundred and nine acts,’ in the 
archives of Jeypur, to which ready access could be obtained, and which should 
be ransacked for all the traces of this great mans’ mind.J Like all Hindus, he 
was tolerant ; and a Brahmin, a Mahomedan, or a Jain, were alike certain of 
patronage. The Jains enjoyed his peculiar estimation, from the superiority of 
their knowledge, and he is said to have been thoroughly conversant both in 
their doctrines and their histories. Vidhyadhur, one o^ his chief coadjutor in 
his astronomical pursuit.s, and whose genius planned the city of Jeypur, was a 

* Annals of Marwar, Vol. II. p. 120. , 

t The manscript says, “On the spot where the_/Jrj/Jey Sing erected the three 
and excavated the tank called the Talkutora^ he erected other edifices.” As Hindu princes 
*'eyer throw down the works of their predecessors, this means that he added greatly to* the old 
pslcicc* 

. t By such researches we should in all probability recover those sketches of ancient history 
various dynasties of Rajpootana, which he is said to have collected with great pains and 
pbour, and'ihe genealogies of the old races, under the titles of Rajavali and Raj 
Resides, the astronomical w^rks, either original or translations, such as arete co)l^ed|by* Jey 
would l)e a real gift to science. t 
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Jain, and clainled spiritual descent from the celebrated Hemacharya, of Nehr- 
▼alla, minister and spiritual guide of his namesake, the great .Sidraj Jey Sing.* 

Amongst the vanities o-f the founder of Amber, it is said that he intended 
to get up the ceremony of the atwameda yuga, or ‘ sacrifice of the horse,’ a rite 
which his reseip.rch into the traditions of his nation must have informed him had 
entailed destruction on all who had attempted it, from the days of Janme;a the 
Pandu, to Jeychund, the last Rajpoot monarch of Canoiij* It was a virtual 
assumption of universal supremacy ; and although, perhaps, in virtue of his 
office, as the satrap of Delhi, the horse dedicated to the sun might have wander- 
ed unmolested on the banks of the Ganges, he would most assuredly have 
found his way into a Rahtore stable had he roamed in the direction of the 
desert ; at the risk both of jeva and gadi (life and throne), the Hara would 
have seized him, had he fancied the pastures of the Chumbul.f He erected a 
sacrificial hall of much beauty and splendour,, whose columns and ceilings were 
covered with plates of silver ; nor is it improbable that the steed, emblematic of 
Surya^ may have been led rpund the hall, and afterwards sacrificed to the solar 
divinity. The Yt^sala of Jey Sing, one of the great ornaments of the city, was, 
however, stripped of its rich decoration by his profligate descendant, the late 
Juggut Sing, who had not the grace even ofRehoboam, to replace them with 
inferior ornaments j and the noble treasures of learning which Jey Sing had 
collected from every quarter, the accumulated results of his own reseatch and 
that of his predecessors, were divided into two portions, and one-half was given 
to a common prostitute, the favourite of the day. The most remarkable MSS. 
were till lately, hawking about Jey pur. 

Sowaejey Sing died in S. 1799 (A.D. 1743), having ruled forty-four years. 
Three of his wives and several concubines ascended his funeral pyre, on which 
science expired with him. 


* He mled from S. 1150 to S.‘i20i, A. D. 1094-1145- , 

4 Sec Vol. I, reference list, for a description of the rite of Aswirmeaha. 
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The Rajpoot league, — Aggrandizement of Amber, — Eesuri Sing succeeds, — InfeS’^ 
tine troubles produced by polygafnv, — Madhu Sing . — The fats , — Their 
Rajas , — Violation of the Amber territory by the fats, — Battle. Rise of 
Macherri, — Decline of the Cuchwaha power after the death of Madhu 
Sing. — Prithwi Sing, — Pratap Sing, — Intrigues at his court, — The stratagems 
of Khooshialiram,, and the Macherri chief, — Death of Peeroz the feelban^ 
paramour of the Pat-Rani, Broils imtk the Mahrattas, — Pratap attains 
majority,^ and gains the victory of Tonga. — His difficulties. — Exactions of the 
Mahrattas. — fuggut Sing. — His. follies a^id despicable character. — Makes 
Ras-caphoor., his concubine, quee^i of half A mber. — Project to depose him pre- 
vented by a timely sacrifice. — Mohun Sing elected his successor. 

The league formed at this time by the three chief powers of Rajpootana has 
already been noticed in the Annals of Mewar, It was one of self-preservation ; 
and while the Rahtores added to Marwarfrom (luzzerat, Cuchwahas consolida- 
ted all the districts in their neigbourhood under Amber. The Shekhavati 
federation was compelled to become tributary, and but for the rise of the Jats, 
the state of Jeypur would have extended from the lake of Sambhur to the 
Jumna. 

Eesuri Sing succeeded to a well-defined territory, heaps of treasure, an 
efficient ministry, and a good army ; but the seeds of destruction lurked in the 
social edifice so lately raised, and polygamy was again the immediate agent. 
Eesuri Sing was the successor of Jey Sing, according to the fixed laws of 
primogeniture ; but Madhu Sing, a younger son, born of a princess of Mewar, 
possessed conventional rights vvhich vitiated those of birth. These have already 
been discussed, as well as their disastrous issue to the unfortunate Eesuri Sing, 
who was not calculated for the times, being totally deficient in that nervous 
energy of character, without which a Rajpoot prince can enforce no respect. 
His conduct on the Abdalli invasion admitted the construction of cowardice^ 
though his retreat from the field of battle, when the eommander-in-chiefy 
Kumurodin Khan, was killed, might have been ascrrlxjd to political motives,. 
Were it not recorded that his own wife received him with gibes and reproaches, 
^bere is eveiy appearance of Jey Sing having repented of his engagement on 
obtaining tUe hand of the Seesodia princess, namely, that her issue should 
succeed, as he had in his life time given an appanage unusually large to Madhu 
viz, the four pergumiahs of Tonk, R^ampura, Phaggi, and Malpiira. TI>e 
also, who supported his nephew’s claims, assigned to hirn the rich , fief 
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of Rampura Bhanpura in Mewar^ which as well as Tonk Rampura, conHituting 
a petty sovereignty, were, with eighty-four lakhs {;^84o,ooo sterling), eventually 
made over to Holcar for supporting ]|is elain>8 to the ‘cushion^ of Jeypur, The 
consequence of this barbarous intervention in the interiiational quarrels of tl^ 
Rajpoots annihilated the certain prospect they bad of national independie»ce, on 
the breaking up of the empire, and subjected them to a tlnraldom : sliU nsore 
degrading, from which a chance of redemption is now offered to thena. 

Madhu Sing, on bis accession,^ displayed great ^vigour of mind, and- though 
faithful to his engagements, he socmi shewed the Mahrattas he would admit of 
no protracted interference in h-is affairs aixi bad not the rising power of the 
Jats, distracted his attention and divided his resources, Ire would,, had liis life 
been prolonged, in conjunction with the Rahtores, have completely h'uml)led 
their power. But this near, enemy embarrassed all his plans. Although the 
history of the Jats is now -well known, it may not be impertinent sliortly to 
commemorate the rise of a power, which,, from 'a rustic /:ondition, in little more 
than half a century was able to baffle the armies of Britain^ led by the most 
popular commander it ever had in the East ; fpr till the siege of Bhurtpur the 
name of Lake was always coupled with victory. 

The Jats* are a branch of the great (^tic race, of which errough has been 
said in various parts of this work. I'lioiigh reduced from the rank they once 
had ampngst the ‘ thirty-^ix royal races,^ they appear never to Imve renounced 
the love of independence, which they contested with Cyrus in their ^original 
haunts in Sc^dktna. The name of the Cincinnatus of the JatSy who abandoned 
his plough to lead his cpuntrym^n against their tyrants, was Chooramu^i. 
Taking advantage of the sanguinary civil wars amongst the successors of 
ArungacebCy they erected petty castles in the village.^ (whose laixte they cultiva- 
ted) of Thoon and Sirfeini, and soon obtained the distinction of kuzzaks^ox 
•roW^ers/ a title which they were not slow to merit,, by their inroads as fer as 
tbe royal abode of Ferochser. The Syeds, then in jx)wer, ccMTiMnandcd Jey Sing 
oTvAraber to attack them in their strong-holds,, and Thooni^-and S^insirni were 
sijmttltaneously invested. But the Jats, irv the very infancy of their [)ower, 
evinced the same c4>stirrate skill in defending mud walls, wliidi in later tinnes 
gained tbeitt' so much celebrity. The royal astronomer of Amber was foiled^ 
and after twelve months of toil, was inglorionsly compelled to raise both sieges. 

Not long after this evei>t, Buddun Sing, the younger brother of Oiooraniun, 
and a joint proprietor of the land, was for some misconduct ptaced in re.^traint, 
and had remained so for some years, wlier>, through the intercessidrt of J^^y 

^ It has been seen 'how the Va<lii-Bhalti princes, when they fell from theif rank of Kaj* 
p.xjts, assttmed lhat of Jits, or Jats, •who arc juisiiredly a niixlurc of the Raj|X>ot ,and Y«lU 
or Gclc races. * . 
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Sing and the guarantee of the other Bbomia Jats, be *was liberated. His first 
act was to fix to Amber and to bring its prince, at^the head of an army, to 
invest Thoon^ which, after a gallant defence of six months, surrendered and 
was razed to the ground. Chooramun and bis son, Mohkun Sir^, effected 
their escape, and Buddun Sing* was proclaimed chief of the Jats,^nd installed^ 
as Raja, by Jey Sing, in the town of Deeg, destined also in after times to have 
its share of fame. ‘ • 

Buddiin Sing had a ntrnterous progeny, and four of his sons obtained 
notoriety, viz. SoorajmuU, Subharam, Pratap Sing, and Beernarain. Buddun 
Sing subjected ^vera I of the royal districts to his authority. He abdicated his 
power in favour of his elder son, Soorajmull, having in the first Instance assign- 
ed the district of Wayr, on which he had constmcted a fort, to his son Pratap. 

Soorajmull inherited all the. turbulence and energy recjuisite to carry on the 
plans of bis predecessors. His first act was to dispossess a relative, named 
Kaima, of the castle of Bhunpur, afterwards the celebrated capital of the Jats. 
In the year S. i8*o (A.D. 1764), Soonymull carried* bi^ audacity so far as to 
make an attempt upon the imperiaLcity ; but here his career was cot short by a 
jxirty of Baloch horse, who slew him while enjoying the chase. He had five 
sons, viz. Jowahii* Sing, Ruttun Sing, Newul Sing, Nahur Sing, Runjeet Sing^ 
and also an adopted son, named Hurdeo Buksh, picked up while hunting. Of 
these five sons, the first two were by a wife of the Koarmi* tribe ; the third 
was by a wife of the Malin^ or horticultural class ; while the others were by 
Jaini’s, or women of his own race. 

Jowahir Sing, who succeeded, was the contemporary of Raja Madhu Sing, 
whose reign in Jeypur we have just reached ; and to the Jat^s determination 
to measure swords with him were owing, not only the frustration of his schemes 
for humbling the Mahratta, but the dismemberment of the €^ounlry by the 
defection of the chief of-*Macherri. Jowahir Sing, in A. H. 1182, having in 
vain solicited the district of Kamona, manifested his resentment by instantly 
inarching through the Jeypur territories to the sacred lake of Poshknr, without 
any previous intimation. He there met Raja Beejy Sing of Marwar, who, in 
spite of his Jat origin, condescended to “ exchange turbans," the sign of friend- 
ship and fraternal adoption. At this period, Madhu Singes health was oh the 
decline, and hts counsels were guided by two brothers, narr>ed Hursae and 
Goorsae, who represented the insulting conduct of the Jat and required instruc- 
tions. They were commanded to address him a letter warning him not to return 
through the tarritories of Amber, and the diiefs were desired to assemble their 

*^tainers in order to punish a repetition of the insult. But the Jat, who had 

"... • ^ 

, * The Koormi (the Koolmbi of Uw Dekhan) is pcrhaife the must munerons, MM to the 
J S| oi all the agricultural classes. 
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determined to abide the consequences, paid no regard to the letter, and return- 
ed homewards by the same route. This was a justifiable ground of quarrel, 
and the united Kotribunds marched to the encounter, to maintain the preten- 
sions of their equestrain order against the plebeian Jat. A desperate conflict 
ensued, whioh, though it terminated in favour of the Cuchwahas, and in the 
flight of the leader of the Jats, proved destructive to Amber, in the loss of 
almost every chieftain of note.* 

This battle was the indirect cause of the focmation of Macherri into an in- 
dependent state, which a few words will explain. Pratap Sing, of the Narooka clan 
held the fief of Macherri ; for some fault he was banished from the country by 
Madhu Sing, and fled to Jowahir Sing, from whom he obtained sirna (sanctuary), 
and lands for his maintenance. The ex-chieftain of Macherri bad, as con- 
ductors of his household affairs and his agents at court, two celebrated men, 
Khooshialiramt and Nundram, who now shared his exile Amongst the Jats. 
Though enjoying protection and hospitality at Bhurtpur, they did not the less 
feel the national insult, in that the Jat should dare thus unceremoniously to 
traverse their country. Whether the chief saw in this juncture an opening for 
reconciliation with his liege lord, or that a pure spirit Of patriotism alone in- 
fluenced him, abandoned the place of refuge, and ranged himself at his old 
post, under the standard of Amber, on the eve of the battle, to the gaming 
of which he contributed not a little. For this opportune act of loyalty his 
past errors were forgiven, and Madhu Sing, who only survived that battle 
four days, restored him to his favour and his fief of Macherri. 

Madhu Sing died of a dysentry, after a rule of seventeen years. Had he 
been spared, in all human probability he would have repaired the injurious 
effects of the contest which gave him the ^adi of Amber ; but a minority, and 
its accustomed anarchy, made his death the point from which the Cuchwaha 
power declined. He built several cities, of which that called after him 
Madhupur, near the celebrated fortress of Rinthumbor, the most secure of the 
commercial cities of Rajwfirra is the most remarkable. He inherited no small 


. o Havinggiven a slight sketch of the origin of the Jats, I may here conclude it. 

K^ttun Sihg, the l>rother of Jowahir, succeeded him. Tfe was assas.s^ated by a Gosea 
Brahmin from Bindrabund, who had undertaken to teach the Jat prince tire transmiit^on 
metals, and had obtaine<l considerable siim.s oti pretence of prepajring the process. Finoing 
the day arri<% op which he was to commence operations, and which would reveal Ws 
he had no way of escape but by applying the knife to his dupe. Kesuri Sing an infant, 
succeeded, undjltr the guardianship of his uncle. Newel Sing. Kunjeet Sinp^ sujpceeded him a 
name rcnowjii for the defence of Bhurtpur again.st I..ord Lake, He dred^A* 
was 8ucc€ede?by the eldest of four sons, viz. Rundheer bing, Baldeo Sing, Hurdeo Singi an 
Luchinun Sing. The Infant son of Rundheer succeeded, under the tutelage of Ms 
remove whom the British army .destroyed Bhurtpur, which plundered it of its wealth, bena 


puWic and private. * ^ i * 

+ Father of two men scarcely less celebrated than himself, Chutturbbuj and Duolut 
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portion of his father^s love of science, which continued to make Jeypur the 
resort of learned men, so as to eclipse even the sacred Benares. 

Prithi Sing IL, a minor, succeeded, under the guardianship of the mother 
of his younger brother, Pratap. The queen-regent, a Chondawutni, was of 
an ambitious and resolute character, but degrated by her param%ur, Feeroz, a 
or ‘elephant-driver,* whom she made member of her council, which 
disgusted the chiefs, who alienated themselves from court and remained at 
their estates. Determined however, to dispense with their aid, she entertained a 
mercenary army under the celebrated Umbaji, with which she enforced the 
collection of the revenue. Arut Ram was at this period the Dewan, or prime 
minister, and Khooshialiram Bora, a name afterwards conspicuous in the politics 
of this court, was associated in the ministry. But though these men were of 
the highest order of talent, their influence was neutralized by that of the Feel- 
ban, who controlled both the regent Rani and the state. Matters remained in 
this humiliating posture during nine years, when Prithi Sing died through a 
fall from his horse, though not without suspicions that a dose of poison 
accelerated the vacancy of the which the Rani desired to see occupied 
by hgr own son. The scandalous chronicle of that day is by no means tender 
of the reputation of Madhu Sing’s widow. Having a direct interest in the 
death of Prithi Sing, the laws of common sense were violated in appointing 
her guardian, notwithstanding her claims as Pat Pani\ or chief queen of the 
deceased. Prithi Sing, though the never emerged from the trammels of 
minority and the tutelage of the Chondawatni, yet contracted two marriages, 
one with Bikaner, the other with Kishengurh. By the latter he had a son, 
Maun Sing. Every court in Rajpootana has its pretender, and young Maun 
was long the bugbear to the court of Amber. He was removed secretly, on 
his father’s death to the maternal roof at Kishengurh ; but as this did not offer 
sufficient security, he was sent to Sindia’s camp, and has ever since lived on the 
bounty of the Mahratta chief at Gwalior.* 

Pratap Sing was immediately placed upon the gadi by the queen regent, his 
mother, and her council, consisting of the Feelban, and Khooshialiram, who 
bad now received the title of Raja, and the rank of prime minister. He 
employed the power thus obtained to supplant his rival Feeroz, and the means 
be adopted established the independence of his old master, the chief of 


. Two or.three times he had a chance of being placed on the gaM (vide letter of Resident 
With Sindia to Government, 27th March 1812), which assuredly ought to be his : once, ab<Hit 
when the nobles of Jeypur were disgusted with the libertine Juggut Sing ; and again, 
jjpon the death of this dissolute prince, in 1820. Tl^e last occasion presented a fit occasion for 
accession ; but the British Government were then the arbitrators, and I doubt much if bis 
were disclosed to it, or understood by those who had the decision of the question, which 
terminated in a civil war. 
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Macherri. This chief was the only one of note who absented himself from the 
ceremony of the installation of his sovereign. He was., q$Hinteitahced by ^ the 
minister, whose plan to get rid of his rival was to create as moch contoion as 
possible. In order that distress might reach the court, he gave private instruc- 
tions that tife Zemindars should withhold their payments; but these minor 
stratagems would have been unavailing, had he not associated in his themes 
the last remnants of power about the Mogul throne. Nujif Khari’ was at. this 
time the imperial commander, who, aided by the Mahrattas, pioceeded to- 
expel the Jats from the city of Agra, He then attacked them in their strong- 
hold of Bhurtpoor, Newul Sing was then the chief of the Jats. The Macherri 
chief saw in the last act of expiring vigour of the imperialists an opening for the 
furtherance of his views, and he united his troops to those of Nujif Rhan. This 
timely succour, and^iis subsequent aid in defeating the Jiits,.j)btained for him 
the title of Rao Raja, and a sunnud for Macherri, to hold direct of the crown. 
Khooshialiram, who, it is said, chalked out this course, made his old master’s 
success the basis of his own operations to supplant the Feelban. Affecting the 
same zeal that he recommended to the chief of Macherri, he volunteered to join 
the imperial standard with all the forces of Amber. The queen Fegent dtd not 
oppose the Bhora’s plan, but determined out of it still higher to exalt her 
favourite : she put him at the head of the force, which post the minister had 
intended for himself. This exaltation proved his ruin. Feeroz, in command of 
the Amber army, met the Rao Raja of Macherri on equal terms in the tent of 
the imperial commander. Foiled in these schemes of attaining the sole t:ontrol 
ofaff^Urs, through the measure adopted, the Macherri chief, at the instigation 
of his associate, resolved to accomplish his objects by hess justifiable means. 
He sought the friendship of the Feelban, and so successfully ingratiated himself 
in his confidence as to administer a dose of poison to him, and in conjunction 
with the Bhora succeeded to the charge of the government^ of Amber. The 
regent que^n soon followed the Feelban, and Raja Pratap was yet too young to 
guide the state vessel without aid. The Rao Raja and the Bhor^’, alike ambi- 
tiouSf $oon quarrelled, and a division of the imperialists, under the celebrated 
Hain$4^!> Khan, was called in by the Bhora. Then followed those interminable 
btoili.lvhich brought in the Mahrattas. Leagues were formed with them against 
tbe imperialhsts one day, and dissolved the next ; and this went on u^til the 
unajori^ of Piitap, who determined to extricate himself from bondage, aad 
^®ague, elsewhere mentioned, which ended in the glorious victcnf uf 
Tdngf, % time the eJtpulsion of all thefr enemies, wheSter ' 

Mahmttas.; 

To give of the events of this reign, would 

history of the empire in its expiring moments. Throughout^ 
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years’ rule of Pratap, he and his country underwent many vicissitudes. He was 
a gallant prince, and not deficient in judgment ; but neither gallantry nor 
prudence could suyccessfully apply the resources of his petty state against its 
numerous predatory foes and its internal dissensions. The defection of Macherri 
was a serious blow to Jeypur, and the necessary subsidies sooi\ lightened the 
hoards accumulated by his predecessors. Two payments ta the Mahrattas 
took away eighty lakhs of rupees (^800,000) ; yet such was the mass of treasure 
notwithstanding the enormous sums lavished by Madhu Sing for the support 
of his claims, besides those of the regency, that Pratap expended in charity 
alon^, on the victory of Tonga, A.D. 1789, the sum of twenty-four lakhs, or a 
quarter of a million sterling. 

In A.D. 1791, after the subsequent defeats at Patun, and the disruption of 
the alliance with the Rahtores, Tukaji Holcar invaded Jeypur, and extorted an 
annual tribute, \fhich was afterwards transferred to Ameer Khan, and continues 
a permanent incumbrance on the resources of Jeypur. From this period to 
A.D. 1803, the year of Pratap's death, his country was alternately desolated by 
Sindia’s armies, under De Boigne or Perron, and the other hordes of robbers, 
who frequently contested with each other the possession of the spoils. 

Juggut Sing succeeded in A.D. 1803, and ruled for seventeen years, with 
the disgraceful distinction of being the most dissolute prince of his race or of 
his age. The events with which his reign is crowded would fill volumes were 
they worthy of being recorded. Foreign invasions, cities besieged, capitulations 
and war-contribulions, occasional acts of heroism, when the invader forgot the 
point of honour, court intrigues, diversified, not unfrequently, by an appeal to 
the sfword or dagger, even in the precincts of the court. Sometimes the daily 
journals {akbars) disseminated the scandal of the rawuia (feipale apartments), 
the follies of the libertine prince with his concubine Ras-caphoor, or even less 
worthy objects, who excluded from the nuptial couch his lawful njates of the 
noble blood of Joda, or Jessa, the Rahtores and Bhattis of th(» desert. We 
shall not disgrace these annal^ with the history of a life which discloses not 
one redeeming virtue amidst a cluster of effeminate vices, including the rankest, 
the opinioM of a Rajpoot— cowardice. The black transaction respecting the 
pnneess of Oo^ipur has already been related, which covered him with disgrace, 
^nd inflicted a greater loss, in his estimation, even th^n that of character— a 
«iilh<in sterling. The - treasures of the Jey^Mindra were rapidly dissipated, to 
^*>0 grief of those faithful hereditary guardians, the Meenas of Kalikho, some of 
committed suicide rather than see these sacred deposits squandered bn 
lance’s unworthy pursuits. The lofty walls which surrounded the beauti- 
city of Jey Sing were insulted by every nfarauder; commei«:e was interrupted 
®nd agriculture rapidly declined, partly from insecurity, but stHl more from th6 
46 
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perpetual exactions of his minions. ^ One day a tailor* ruled the eomStfils, the 
next a Baniah, who mi^ht belnicceeded by a Brahmin, and each had {rt ttim the 
honour of elevation to the da^jon keep of Nahrgurh, the castle where driihiiials 
are confined, overlooking the city. The feudal chiefs held both his authority 
and his perso^f in utter contempt, and the pranks he played with the ‘Essence 
of Camphori f^ras-caphoor)^\ at one time led to serious thoughts of deposing him 5 
which prqject, when near maturity, was defeated by transfemng ‘‘this queen of 
half of Amber, to the prison of Nahrgurh. In the height of his passion for 
this Islamite concubine, he formally installed her as queen of half his dominions 
and actually conveyed to her in gift a moiety of the personality of the crown, 
even to the invaluable library of the illustrious Jey Sing, which was despoiled, 
and its treasures distributed amongst her base relations. The Raja even struck 
coin in her ndme, and not only rode with her on the same elephant, but de- 
manded from his chieftains those forms of reverence towards her, which were 
paid only to his legitimate queens. This their pride could not brook, and 
though the Dewan, or prime minister, Misr Sheonarain, albeit a Brahmin, called 
her “daughter, the brave Chand Sing of Doonee indignantly refused to take 
part in arjy ceremony at which she was present. This contumacy was punished 
by a mulct of ^20,000, nearly four years' revenue of Jhe fief of Doonee ! 

Menu allows that sovereigns may be desposed, and the aristocracy of Amber 
had ample justification for such an act. But unfortunately the design became 
known, and some judicious friend, as a salvo for the Raja's dignity, propagated 
a report injurious to the fair fame of his Aspasia, which he affected to believe ; 
a mandate issued for the sequestration of her property, and her incarceration 
in the castle allotted to criminals. There she was lost sight of, and Juggut 
continued to dishonour gadi of Jey Sing until his death, on a day held espe- 
cially sacred by the Rajpoot, the 21st of December 1818, the winter solstice j 
when, to use their own metaphorical language, “the door of heaven is reopened." 

Raja Juggut Sing left no issue, legitimate or illegitimate, and' no provision 
bad been made for a successor during his life. But as the laws of Rajpootana, 


ppli^Cal or religious, admit of no interregnum^ and the funeral pyre must be 
Ht- by iCn adopted child if there be no natural issue, it was necessary at once to 


a successor ; and the choice fell on Mohun Sing, son of the ex- 
of Nurwar. As this selection, in opposition to the established rules of 
sucCc^bri, would, but for a posthumous birth, have led to a civil war, it 
bt briefly upon the subject of heirs presumptive in Rajpootana, 

* Roni was| a tailor, by birth, and, I believe, had in early life cxcitifi^ tjg 

lie Was, hoWeyer/ awioi^t the Mootahehsy or privy councillors of Juggut Sing, •and • 

one of die sept to treat with Lord Lake. , ^ 

yjeans ‘corrosive sublimate/ but It may ’als^^ bit f»l»rpretw 

^essence of camper.* 
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more especially those of Jeypur : the want of exact' knowledge respecting this 
pointy in those- to whom its political relations with were at that time entrusted, 
might have fa^d the most injurious effects on the Bjitish ’character. To set this 
in its proper light, we shall explain the principles of the alliance which rendered 
Jeypur a tributary of Britain. 


CHAPTER IV, 

Jtypuf the last of the Rajpoot states to embrace the proffered alliance of the 
British. — Procrastination habitual to the Rajpoots^ as to all Asiatics . — 
Motives and considerations ivhuh influenced the Jeypur court ut declining our 
alliance. — A treaty concluded, — Death of ffuggut Sing, — Effects of our inter- 
ference in the intrigues respecting the succession, — Law of primogeniture , — 
The evils attending an ignorance of Rajpoot custofus . — Violation of the law of 
succession in the placing of Mohun Sing on the Reasons for departing 

from the rule of succession. — Conduct of the British authorities . — The title of 
Mohun Sing disputed by the legal heir-presumptive, — Dilemma of the Nazir 
and his faction . — Ihe threatened disorders prevented by the unexpected pregnancy 
of one of the queens oj Juggut Sing. — Birth of a posthumous son. 

Jeypur was the last of the principalities of Rajpootana to accept the 
protection tendered by the government of British India. To the latest moment, 
she delayed her sanction to a system which was to banish for ever the enemies 
of order. Our overtures and expostulations were rejected, until the predatory 
powers of India had been, one after another, laid prostrate at our feet. The 
Pindarries were annihilated ; the Peshwa was exiled from Poona Co the Ganges ; 
the Boonsla was humbled ; Sindia palsied by his fears ; and Holcar, who had 
extensive lands assigned him, besides a regular tribute from Jeypur, had 
received a death-blow to his power in the field of Mehidpur. 

Procrastination is the favourite expedient of all Asiatics ; and the Rajpoot, 
though a fatalist, often, by protracting the irresistible honhar (destiny), works 
out his deliverance. Ameer Khan, the lieutenant of Holcar, who held the 
lands and tribute of Jeypur in jaedady or assignynent for his troops, was the 
sole enemy of social order left to operate on the fears of Jeypur, and to urge 
ker to take refuge in our alliance ; and even he was lipon the point of becoming 
one of the illustrious allies, who were to enjoy the “ perpetual friendship ” of 
Great Britain. The Khan was at that very moment battering Madhurajpi^fi,. 
a town almost within the sound of cannon-shot of Jeypur, and we were 
pelled to make an indirect use of this incident t6 hasten the decisi^ri 
Cuchwaha prince. The motives of bis backwardness will appear firoin the 
fellowing details. 
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Various considerations combined to check the ardour with which we 
naturally expected our offer of protection would be enjibraced. The Jeypiir 
court retained a lively, but np grateful remembrance, of tl^ solemn obligations 
we contracted with her in 1803, and the facility with which we extricated 
ourselves froni them when expediency demanded whilst we vainly attempted 
to throw the oiame of violating the treaty upon our ally. To use the words of 
one who has been mixed up with all the political transactions of that eventful 
period, with reference to the letter delivered by the envoy at the Jeypur court 
from our viceroy in the East, notifying, the dissolution of the alliance ; the 
justice of these grounds was warmly disputed by the court, which, under a 
lively sense of that imminent danger to which it had become exposed from 
this measure, almost forgot for a moment the temper and respect which it 
owed to the English nation.” But the native envoy from Jeypur, attending 
the camp of the gallant Lake, took a still higher tone, and with a manly indigna- 
tion observed, that “this was the first time, since the English government was 
established in India, that it had been know to make its faith subservient to its 
convenience a reproach the more bitter and unpalatable from its truth.* 

The enlarged and prophetic views of Marquis of Wellesley, which suggested 
the policy of uniting all these regular governments in a league against the 
predatory powers, were counteracted by the timid, temporising policy of Lord 
Cornwallis, who could discover nothing but weakness in this extension of our 
influence. What misery would not these states have been spared, had those 
engagements, executed through the noble Lake (a name never mentioned in 
India, by European or native, without reverence), been maintained ; for the 
fifteen years which intervened between the two periods produced more mischief 
to Rajwarra than the preceding half century, and half a century more will not 
repair it ! 

A circumstance that tended to increase this distrust was our tearing Vizier 
Alii from his sanctuary at Jeypur, which has cast an indelible stain upon the 
Cuchwaha name. We have elsewheret explained the privileges of sirna^ or 
‘sanctuary,’ which, when claimed by the unfortunate or criminal, is sacred in the 
eye of the Rajpoot. This trust we forced the Jeypur state to violate, though she 
was then independent of hs. It was no excuse for the act that the fugitii^e 
was a foul assassin : we had no right to demand his surrender. J ' 


* Vide Malcolm’s Political History of India. 

t See Vol. I. reference list. ^ n nnt 

$ A better commentary on the opinions held by the natives upon this st^fyject coma no 
be gfveti than the speech of Holcar's envoy to the agent of the Governor (isneral of **'”*^’ 
then' with Lotd Lake : “ Holcar’s vakeel demanded, with no slight degree of pertinacity, w 
cession of the Jeypur and Boondi tributes ; and one of them, speaking of the former, 
that he no doubt would continue to enjby the friendship of the English, as he had 
himself to please that nation, by giving up Vizier Alii (who had sought his protection) to i 
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There were dtber objections to the proffered treaty of no small weight. 
The Jeypur court justly deemed one^fifth (eight-iakhs) of the gross revenues 
of the crown, a high rate of insurance for protection j but when we further 
stipulated for a prospective increase* of nearly one-third of all surplus revenue 
beyond lakhs^ they saw, instead oi the generous Briton, a s<^did trafficker 
of mercenary protection, whose rapacity transcended that of the Mahratta, 

Independent of these state objections, there were abundance of private and 
individual motives arrayed in hostility to the British offer. For example : the 
ministers dreaded the surveillance of a resident agent, as obnoxious to their 
authority and influence ; and the chieftains, whom rank and ancient usage 
kept at court as the counsellors of their prince, saw in prospect the surrender 
of crown-lands, which fraud, favour, or force had obtained for them. Such 
were the principal causes which inpeded the alliance between Amber and the 
Government-general of British India ; but it would have marred the uniformity 
of Lord Hastings’ plan to have left a gap in the general protective system 
by the omission of Jeypur. The events rapidly happening around them — the 
presence of Meer Khan — the expulsion of the orange flag of the Mahratta^ 
and the substitution of the British banner on the battlements of Ajmere — at 
length produced a tardy and ungracious assent, and, on the 2nd of April 
a treaty of ten articles was concluded which made the Cuchwaha princes the 
friends and tributaries in perpetuity of Great Britain. 

On the 2ist of December of the same year, Juggut Sing died, and the 
choice of a successor speedily evinced to the ministers the impracticability of 
their exercising, as in days of yore, that “absolute power over their country and 
dependants,” guaranteed to them by the treaty. t Our office of arbitrating the 
difference between the Raja and his vassals, on the subject of the usurpations 
from the crownlands, was easy, and left no unpleasant feeling ; but when we 
intermeddled with the intrigues respecting the succession, our ignorance of 
established rights and usage rendered the interference offensive, and made the 
Jeypur chiefs repent the alliance which temporary policy had induced their 
prince to accept. 

It may be of use in future negotiations, to explain the usages which goverii 
the different states of Rajpootana in respect to succession. Tlic law of 
primogeniture prevails in all Rajpoot sovereignties ; the rare instances in which 
it has been set aside, are only exceptions to the rule. The inconclusive dicta of 

^engeance. The vakeel was severely rebuked by the agent (Colonel, now Sir John Malcolni) 
for this insolent reflection on the conduct of an ally of the British Government, who had 
delivered up a 4viurderer whom it would have been infamy to shelter thoufi'h the author of 
the “ Political History of India might have added— -but whom it was still greater infamy, 
according to their code^ to surrender. See Malcolm’s Political History of India, p. 432. 

See Article 6 of the Treaty, Appendix, No. 5. 

* See Article 8 of the Treaty. 
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of Menu, on this as on many other points, ^re never appealed to by the lUjputs 
of modern days. Custom and precedent fix the right of succession^ whether 
to the gadi of the state, or to a fief, in the eldest son, who is styled IHaJkomar^ 
Pat-komar^ or simply Komarji^ ‘the pripce while his brothers have their proper 
names alBxed^as Koniar J<nvan Sing^ ‘Prince Jowan/ Seniority is, in feet, a 
distinction pervading all ranks of life, whether in royal families or those of 
chieftains ; all have their Pai-komar and PaUrani^ or ‘head child,' and head 
queen/ The privileges of the Pat-rani are very’ considerable. In minorities, 
she is the guardian, by custom as well as nature, of her child ; and in Mewar 
(the oldest sovereignty in India), she is publicly enthroned with the Rana. 
Seniority, in marriage bestows the title of Pat-rani^ but as soon as an heir is 
given to the state, the queen mother assumes this title, or that of Mahji^ 
simply Hhe mother.’*. In the duties of guardian, she is assisted by the chiefs of 
certain families, who with certain officers of the household enjoy this as an 
established hereditary distinction. 

On the demise of a prince without lawful issue of his body, or that of near 
kindred, brothers or cousins, there are certain families in every principality 
{raj) of Rajwara, in whom is vested the right of presumptive heirship to the 
gadu In order to restrict the circle of claimat>ts, laws have been established 
in every state limiting this right to the issue of a certain famiFy in each 
principality. Thus, in Mewar, the elder of the Ranawut clans, styled Bahas^ 
or ‘the infants,’ possesses the latent right of heir presumptive. In Marwar, 
the independent house of Eedur, of the family of Joda ; in Boondi, the house 
of Doogari ; in Kotah, the Apjis of Polaitoh ; in Bikaner, the family of 
Mahajin ; and in Jeypur, the branch Rajawut (according to seniority), of the 
stock of Raja Maun. Even in this stock there is a distinction betweerr those 
prior, and those posterior, to Raja Madbu Sing ; the former are styled simply 
Rajawut^ or occasionally conjoined, Mamingote ; the other MadAaKi, The 
Rajawuts constitute a numerous frerage^ of which the Jhulary house takes 
the lead ; and in which, provided there are no mental or physical disabilities, 
the right of furnishing heirs to the gadi or Jeypur is a long-established, incoU' 
tiovertible, and inalienable privilege. 

have been thus minute, because, notwithstanding thq expressed wish 
of the government not to prejudge the question, the first exerefee of its 
a(ithcmy*as. lord-paramount was to justify a proceeding by which these estab- 
lished uSjf^es were infring^,, in spite of the eighth article of th« treaty- 
“ The Maht^la and his successors shall remain absolute rulfera of |beir 
Country anil; according to long estabKshed usages ^ &c;:^ 

. * In Mewar simply at Jeypur, where they have kmg used the laagwafi* 

manners of Delhi, they affix the Persian word Saheheh^ or *lady- mother/ ' 
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premier gui couk and this first step, being a wrong one, has involved an 
interference never contemplated, and fully justifying that wariness on the part 
of Jeypur, which made her hesitate to link her destiny with ours. 

Both the sntth and seventh Articles contain the seeds of disunion, whenever 
it might suit the Chicanery or bad faith of the protected, or the j^^arice of the 
protector. The former has j^lready been called into operation, and the ‘absolute 
rulers* of Jeypur have been compelled to unfold to the resident agent the whole 
of their financial and territorial arrangements, to prove that the revenues 
did not exceed the sum of forty lakhs^ as, of the sum in excess (besides the 
stipulated tributary our share was to be three-sixteenths 

While, therefore, we deem ourselves justified in interfering in the two chief 
branches of government, the ’ succession and finances, how is it possible to 
avoid being implicated in the acts of the government-functionaries, and involved 
in the party views and intrigues of a courj;, stigmatized even by the rest of 
Rajwara with the epithet of jootha durbar^ the ‘lying court ?* While there is a 
resident agent at Jeypur, whatever his resolves, he will find it next to impossible 
to keep aloof from the vertex of intrigue. The purest intentions, the highest 
talents, will scarcely avail to counteract this systematic vice, and with one party 
at least, but eventually with all, the reputation of his government will be 
compromised. 

This brings us back to the topic which suggested these remarks, the in- 
stallation of a youth upon ihe gadi of Jeipur. We shall expose the operation 
of this transaction by a literal translation of an authentic document, every word 
of which was thoroughly substantiated. As. it presents a curious picture of 
manners, and is valuable as a precedent, we shall give it entire in the Appendix, 
and shall here enter no farther into details than is necessary to unravel the 
intrigue which violated the established laws of succession. 

The youth, named Mohun Sing, who was installed on the gadi of Jaipur, 
on the morning succeeding Juggut Sing*s decease, was the son of Monohur 
Sing, the ex-Raja of Nurwar, who was chased from his throne and country by 

* Mewar was subjected to the same tremium on her reviving prosperity. The author 
unsuccessfully endeavoured to have a limit fixed to the demand { but he has heard with joy 
that some important modifications have since been made in the tributary engagements both 
Mewar and •Amber : they cannot be made too light. Discontent in Rajpootana will 
not be appeased by a few lakhs of extra-expenditure. I gave my opinions fearlessly when 
I had every thing at stake ; I will not suppress them now, when 1 have nothing either to ho^ 
^ to fear but for the perpetuity of the British power in these regions, and the revival of the 
happiness and independence of those who have sought our protection. He will prove tJjMB 
greatest enemy to his country, who, in ignorance of the true position of the Rajpoots, may aim 
* j trenching upon their independence. Read the thirty years’ war between Arun'jneb 
hd the RahtoreS ! w nere is the dynasty of their tyrant ? Look at the map : a desert at their 
JhCK, the ArayalU in firont ; no enemies to harass or disturb them I How differeoi wottld a 
^JPoot foe prove from a contemptible Mahratta, or the mercenary array of traitorotis Kawahi, 
the 1 f^*'**^ conquests 1 Cherish the. native army ? conciliate the Rajpoots; 
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SindU. We have stated that the Jeipur family sprung from (hat of Nurwar 
eight centuries ago ; but the parent state being left without direct lineage, tbipy 
applied to Amber and adopted a son of Prithi Raj L, from whom the boy 
now brought forward was fourteen generations in descent. This course of 
proceeding w|6 in direct contravention of usage, which had fixed, as airefkijy 
stated, the heirs-presumptive, on failure of lipeal isspe, to the gadf of Amber, 
in the descendants of Raja Maun, and the branch Madhani, generally styled 
Rajawi^y of whom the first claimant was the chief of Jhulaye, and supposing 
his incompetency, Kamah, and a dozen other houses of the ‘infantas* of Jeypur. 

The causes of departure from the recognized rule, in this respect, were the 
following. At the death of Juggut Sing, the reins of power were, and had 
been for some time, in the hands of the chief eunuch of the raivula (seraglio), 
whose name was Mohun Nazir,* a man of considerable vigour of understanding, 
and not without the reputation of good intention in his administration of affairs, 
although the system of chicanery and force, t by which he attempted to carry 
his object, savoured more of self-interest than of loyalty. The youth was but 
nine years of age and a long minority, with the exclusive possession of power, 
suggested the true motives of the Nazir. His principal coadjutor, amongst thje 
great vassals of the state, was Megh Sing of Diggee, a chief who had contrived 
by fraud and force to double his hereditary fief by usurpations from the crown- 
lands, to retain which he supported the views of the Nazir with all the influence 
of his clan (the Khangarote), the most powerful of the twelve great families of 
Amber.t The personal servants of the crown, such as the Purohits^ Dhahhaes 
(domestic chaplains and foster-brothers), and all the subordinate officers of the 
household, considered the Naziras cause as their own : a minority and his favour 
guaranteed their places, which might he risked by the election of a prince who 
could judge for himself, and had friends to provide for. 

A reference to the “Summary of Transactions ” (in the Appendix) will shew 
there was no previous consultation or concert amongst the military vassals, 
or the queens ; on the contrary, acting' entirely on his own responsibility, the 
Nazir, on the morning succeeding the death of his master, placed young Mohun 
in “ the car of the surf,” to lead the funeral procession, and light the pyre of 
his gdopt^d sire. Scarcely were the ablutions and necessary purifications from 

* Nazir Is the official name, a Mahomedan one, denoting his capacity, as emasculated 
guardian of the seraglio. Jeypur and Boondi are the only two of the Rajpoot principalities 
who, adopting the Mooslem custom, have contaminated the places of their queens with the 
presence of these erea'tures. 

t See Summary bf Transactions,” Appendix, No. 5. 

^ The Khangamte ^laa enumerates twenty-two fiefs, whose united rent-rolls amount 
4,02,806 rupees anntmlly, and their united quotas for the service of the state, six hundred au^ 
l^y three horse; SU^, by! his turbulence and intelligence, though otily the ’jdxth^ 
seventh in the saale of nmk of ^this body, had taken the lead, and become Ine oigafi «» »» 
clan at court, ^ 
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itiW rite concluded, when he received th^e congratulations of all present as lord 
pf the; Cuchwahas, under the revived name of Maun Sing the Second 
The transactions which followed, as related in the diary, until the final dneoue- 
distinctly shew, that having committed himself, the Nazir was anxious to 
obtain through the resident agents of the chieftains at court, theJI acquiescence 
in the measure under their signs-manual. It will be seen that the communica- 
tions were received and replied to in that cautious yet courteous manner, 
which pledged, the writer to nothing, and gained him time for the formation 
of a deliberate opinion : the decision was thus suspended ; all eyes were 
directed to the paramount power ; and the Nazir, whose first desire was to 
propitiate this, entreated the British functionary at Delhi to send his confi- 
dential moonshee to Jeypur without delay. This agent reached Jeypur from 
Delhi six days after the death of Juggut He was the bearer of instructions, 
** requiring a full account of the reasons for placing the son of the Nurwar Raja 
on the musnud ; of his family, lineage, right of succession, and by whose 
councils the measure was adopted.” On the 'nth of January this requisition was 
reiterated \ and it was further asked, whether the measure had the assent of the 
queens and chiefs, and af declaration to this eHect, under their signatures, was 
required to be forwarded. Nothing could be more explicit, or more judicious, 
than the tenor of these instructions. 

The replies of the Nazir and confidential moonshee were such, that on the 
7th of February the receipt of letters of congratulation from the British agent, 
accompanied by one from the’ supreme authority, was formally announced, 
which letters being read in full court, “the (kettledrum) again soun^^j 
and young Maun Sing was conducted to the Pratap Mahl, and . seated on the 
musnud.” On this formal recognition by the* British government, the agents 
of the chieftains at their sovereign's court, in reply to the Nazir's demand, 
“to know the opinions of the chiefs,” answered, that “if he called them, they 
were ready to obey f but at the same time they rested their adhesion on that 
of the chief queen, sister of the Raja of Jodhpur, who breathed nothing l^ut 
open defiance of the Nazir and his junta. Early in March, public . discontent 
became more rnanifest : and the Rajawut chief of Jhulaye determined Jto appoftl 
to arms in support of his rights as Heir presumptive, and was soon joined by 
the chiefs of Sirwur and Eesufda, junior but powerful bnanebes of thei.sanji^ 
stock. 

* 

Another^ party seemed inclined, on this emergency, to revh*eithe right 
that postbunGit)us son of Rrithi Sing, whom we haveidrea^jdescriB^ 

Qwalior, on the bounty of. Sindia^; a^^nbjthing but the unhiwouraiile 
his intellect and debased habits prevented tne elder brapih ^jB^ 
sons# Madhu Sii% recovering thei{test honewrs. 

47 
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While the paramount authority was thus deluded, and the chieftains were 
wavering amidst so many conflicting opinions, the queen continued resolute, 
and the Rajawuts were arming— and the Nazir, in this dilemma, determined as 
a last resource, to make Raja Maun of Jodhpur the umpire, hoping by this 
appeal to his vanity, to obtain his influence over his sister to an acquiescence 
in the irremediable step, which had been taken “ in obedience (as he pre» 
tended) to the will of the deceased prince,” Raja Maun’s reply is im- 
portant : “ that there could be no occasion for his or his sister^s signature 
to the required declaration on the right of succession to the musnud pf Jeypur, 
which depended upon, and was vested in, the elders of the twelve tribes of 
Cuchwahas ; that if they approved and signed the declaration, the queen 
his sister, and afterwards himself, would sign it, if requisite.” 

The Nazir and his faction, though aided by the interposition of the 
moonshee, were now in despair, and in these desperate circumstances, he 
attempted to get up a marriage between the puppet he had enthroned and the 
grand daughter of the Rana of Mewar. It was contrived, and not ill- 
received by the Rana ; but there was an influence at his court which at once 
extinguished the plot, though supported at Delhi by the Rana’s most influential 
agent It was proposed that, at the same time, the Rana should consummate 
his nuptials with the Jeypur Raja’s sister, the preliminaries of which bad been 
settled a dozen years back. Money in abundance was offered, and the Rana*s 
passion for pageantry and profusion would have prevented any objection^ to his 
proceeding to the Jeypur capital. To receive the chief of the universal Hindu 
race wnth due honour, the whole nobility of Anjber would have left their 
estates which would have been constnied into, and accepted as, a voluntary 
acquiescence in the rights of the Nazir’s choice, which the marriage would have 
completely cemented. Foiled in this promising design, the knot, which the 
precipitate and persevering conduct of the Nazir had rendered too indissoluble 
even for his skill to undo, was cut by the annunciation of the advanced 
pregnancy of the Bhattiani queen. 

This timely interposition of Mata Januvi (the Juno Lucina of Rajwarra) 
'might well be regarded as miraculous; and though the sequel of this event 
was conducted with such publicity as almost to choke the voice of slander, 
it still found utterance.'*^ It was deemed a sort of prodigy, that an event, whieh 
would have caused a jubilee throughout Dhoondar, should have been kept 
secret unit! three months after the Raja’s death.t The mysteries o f the 

® The On this occasion, is precisely of the same character as marked the accouche- 
ment of do Berrif whrd, it is said, not only had the usual witnesses to sile^e 

voice of douht, hut absolutely Insisted on the Marechaux as well as the MareckaUs of Frartce 
being in the room af Ihe'rftbiiicttt of mrturition. * 

t Rajajuggut Sing died the 2ist Uecemlier i8i8, and the announcement of the BhetlienJ 
being in ** the eighth month of her pregnancy,’* was On the 24th Marsh 1819. 
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rawuis of Rajpoot princes find their way to the public out of doors ; and in 
Oodipur, more especially, are the common topics of conversation. The variety 
of character within its walls, the like variety of communicants without, the 
conflicting interests, the diversified objects of contention of these little worlds, 
render it utterly impossible that any secret can long be maintaine4, far less one 
of such magnitude as the pregnancy of the queen of a prince without issue. 
That this event should be revealed to the Nazir, the superintendent of the 
queen's palace, with all the formality of a new discovery, three months after 
Juggut Sing's death, must excite surprise ; since to have been the bearer of 
such joyful intelligence to his master, to whom he was much attached, must 
have rivetted his influence. 

At three o’clock on the ist of April, a council of sixteen queens, the widows 
of the late prince, and the wives of all the great vassals of the state, “assembled 
to ascertain the fact of pregnancy,” whilst all the great barons awaited in the 
antichanibers of the Zenana Deori the important response of this council of 
matrons. When it announced that the Bhattiani queen was pregnant beyond 
a doubt, they consulted until seven, when they sent in a written declaration, 
avowing their unanimous belief of the fact ; and that “ should a son be born, 
they would acknowledge him as their lord, and to none else pledge allegiance.” 
A transcript of this was given to the Nazir, who was recommended to forward 
an attested copy to the British agent at Delhi. From this deliberations, from 
which there was no appeal, the Nazir was excluded by express desire of the 
Rahtore queen. He made an ineffectual effort to obtain from the chiefs a 
declarationi that the adoption of the Nurwar youth was in conformity to the 
desire of the deceased prince, their master ; but this attempt to obtain indem- 
nity for his illegal acts was defeated immediately on the ground of its untruth.* 

By this lawful and energetic exertion of the powers directly vested in the 
queen-mother and the great council of the chiefs, the tongue of faction was 
rendered mute ; but had it been otherwise, another queen was pronounced to 
be in the same joyful condition. t On the morning of the 25th April, four 
months and four days after Juggut .Sing’s death, a son was ushered into the 
world with the usual demonstrations of joy and received as the Autocrat of the 
Cuchwahas \ wjiile the infant interloper was removed (torn the gad i, and thrust 
back to his original obscurity. Thus terminated an affair which involved all 
Rajwarra in discussion, und at one time threatened a very serious result. 
That it was disposed of in this manner was fortunate for all parries, and not 
least for th^ protecting power. , 

* D^miag a record of these transactions nseful, not only » descriptive of manner^, but as 
inasmuch ^ they sheathe powers ami bosiiion of the different authorities com- 
posing a Rajpoot state kft case olwleessi^, I have inserted 4t in the Appendix. 

t No notice^ that I am was ever taken of this second annuncidrlion* 
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Having thus given a connected, though itopetfect, sketch of the 
of the Jeipur State, from its foundation to the present time, before^ procecdfnj^ 
with any account of its resources, or the details of its internaf admitmfmion^ 
we shall delineate the rise, progress, and existing condition of the aiekhilivatt 
federation, wt^ich has risen out of, and almost to an equality witb;^ the 
parent state. 


SHEKHAWUT FEDERATION. ' 

CHAPTER V. 

Origin of the Shekhavati federation.— Its constitution, — Descent of the chiefs 
from Baloji of Amber. Mokulji. — Mtracntous birth of his sotir — Shekhji . — 
Aggrandizes his territory. — Raemul. — Sooja. — Raesil. His heroism , — 

Obtains grants from Akber . — Gets possession of Khundaila and Oodipur . — 
His exploits and character . — Ghirdhnrji. — Is cut off by asscrssination . — 
Dwarcadas. — His extraordinary feat with a lion. — Falk by Khan Jehccu 
Lodi . — Birsingdeo. — His authority tcsurped by his son. — Buhadoor Sing. 
Arungzeh directs the demolition of the temple of Khundaila. — Buhadoor 
deserts his capiiil. — Shujaun Sing Raesilote flies to its defence. — He is slaitty 
the temple razed^ and (he city garrisoned. — Kesuri. — Partition of the territory 
behveen Kesuri and Futteh Sing.— Futteh Sing assassinated. — Kesn ft resists 
the regal authority. Is deserted in the field and slain. — His son Oodi Sing 
taken to A j mere. — Khundaila retaken^ and restored to Oodi Singj who is 
liberated. — He resolves to punish the Munohurpur chief. — Is baffled by that 
chieffs intrigues. Is besieged by fey Sing of Amber, Khundaila becomes 
tributary to Amber, 

We proceed to sketch the history of the Shekhawut confederation, which, 
springing from the redundant feudality of Amber, through Ihe influence of 
iige and circumstances, has attained a power and consideration aln^ost equalling 
that of Che parent state, and although it possesses neither written laws, a 
permanent congress, nor any visible of recognized head, subsists by a sense of 
interest. It must not be supposed, however, that no- system of policy 
fourid in this confederation, because the springs "are not always 
' action > the moment any common or individual interest Is men- 

acedi the |raod council of the Barons of Shekhavati assembles at Oodij^ut to 
decide the course of action to be pursued. 

The SheltfewjUt chiefuin^ are descended from Batoji, the^thW ^ 
OodHUhti^' wl|^^c<!feeded to the throne of Amber in S* 

At this jperiod, rf we looic back to the political sluile of societfr^w# 

nearly the whole Of the tracts, which now obey the ShOkhavati fed^rfttitmr 
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tout amoiigst numerous chieftains of Che Chohan or Tuar tribeSy^ the 
(descendants of the ancient Hindu emperors of Delhi, who evinced no more 
submission than the sword and their Islamite successors exacted from them. 

Bafoji, who was the actual founder of the numerous families now designated 
by the more distinguished name of Shekhji, his grandson, c%tamed as an 
appanage the district of Amrutsir, but whether by his own prowess or by other 
means, is not mentioned. He had three sons; Mokulji, Khemarji, and 
Kharud. The first succeeded to the patrimony of Amrutsir ; the second had a 
numerous issue styled Balapota^ one of whom was adopted into the twelve 
(barakatri)Qi Cuchwahas. The third had a son called KumuOy 
whose descendants were styledtKumawut, but are now nearly extinct. 


* The lovers of antiquity have only to make the search to find an abundant harvest, 
throughout all these countries, of ancient capitals and cities, whose nanaes are hardly known 
even to the modern inhabitants. Of the ancient Rafore I have already spokeir, and I now 
draw the attention of my countrymen to Abhanaity which boasts a very remote antiquity ; 
and from an old stanza, we might imagine that its princes were connected with the Kaiait 
dynasty of Persia. 1 copied it, some twenty years ago, from an itinerant bard, who had an 
imperfect knowledge of it himself, and I have doubtless made it more so, but it is stijl 
sufficiently intelligible to point at a remarkable coincidence : 

“ Raja Chund ca Abhanair, 

“ Beea Sanjogy ayo Girnair ( Girnar) 

' * Dek^h bharat^ Uo btdae 

* Keo bidut^ mt$n begsae, 

‘ Beao Saftjogy Permala burre 

‘ Kos sat' h so, mun chit (fharre ) 

* Tu beti Kaicum ca 

** Nam Per mala ('\) ho 
Lekha hooa kurtar ko 

“ Eea Jana sarb kaP 

This is a fragment of a long poem relative to the rivalry of Raja Chund of Abhanafr, 
and Raja Soorsen of Indrapoori, who was betrothed to Permala, daughter of Kaicum^ and 
had gone to Girnair, or Girnar, to espouse her, when the Abhanair prince abducted her. Raja 
Soorsen of Indrapoori t Delhi), ^ the ancestor of the Suraseni, and founder of Soorpoori, 
existed probably twelve hundred years before Christ. That sun-worshippers had established 
themselves in the peninsula of Saurasbtra, (whose capital was Jimaguih-Girnar , its appellation, 
in the days of the Gieeks of Bactria, as now, proves; (see Strabo, Justin, &c.) but whether 
Kaicum, the father of Permala, is the Caicumaras of Ferdoosi, we shall not stop to inquire^ 
The connection between this peninsula and Persia was intimate in later times, so as even to 
give rise to the assertion that the Ranas of Mewar were descended from the Sassanian kings* 
ft was my good fortune to discover Soorpoori, on the Jumna, the residence of the rival of 
Chund of Abhanair, which city I leave to some one imbued with similar taste to wsit, and 
merely add, he will find there an inscription in a coond or fountain dedicated to the Sun. The 
distance however, seven hundred coss (kos safh so), whether from Indrapoori or Abhanair, to 
Girnar, even admitting them to he goo coss, would be too much, I believe this would make 
it eight hundred tfeiles, ard certainly, as the crow flies, it is not seven hundred. Interwoven 
with the story there is much about Raja Chambha, prince of Jajnuggur, a city of great antiquity 
in Oris^, and containing some of the finest specimens of sculpture I ever saw. There is also 
mention of a Raja Saer Sahir or Sehris of Arore) of Perrrmn. In 1804, I passed through 
Jajnuggur, after the conquest of the province of Cutiack, with my regiment. At JaJnuggar, 
my«i^est friend, the late Captain Bellet Sealy, employed his pencil for several days with the 
ficulptttr^ redfpns. The^e drawings were sent to the authorities at Calcutta : perhaps this 
notice may rescue from oblivion the remains of Jajnuggur, and of my deceased friend's talent, 
^ Captam Mlet Sealy was ah ornament equally to private life and to his proftestom He 
fell a victim to the fever contracted in the Nepal war. The ruins ol Abhamir are on the 
BaffigttHga, three coss east of Lalaont. 
t means Fairy garland. 
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Mokul had a son who was named Shekji, ‘ in compliment to a mirage- 
working Islamite saint, to whose prayers the childless chief was indebted for a 
son destined to be the patriarch of a numerous race, occupying under the form 
Shekhawut, an important portion of the surface of Rajpootana. Shekh Boorhan 
was the name^f this saint, whose shrine (still existing) was about six miles 
from Achrole, and fourteen from the residence of Mokul. As the period of 
time was shortly after Timoor’s invasion, it is not unlikely he was a pious 
missionary, who remained behind for the conversion of the warlike but tolerant 
Rajpoot, with whom, even if he should fail in his purpose, he was certain of 
protection and hospitality. The Shekh in one of his peregrinations had reached 
the confines of Amrutsir, and was passing over a(| extensive meadow, in which 
was Mokulji. The Mangta (mendicant) approached with the usual salutation 
‘‘have you any thing for me ?” “Whatever you please to have, Babaji (sirfe),’^ 
was the courteous reply. The request was limited to a draught of milk, and if 
our faith were equal to the Shekhawut^ we should believe that Shekh Boorhan 
drew a copious stream from the exhausted udder of a female buffalo. This 
was sufficient to convince the old chief that the Shekh could work other 
miracles ; and he prayed that, through his means, he might no longer be 
childless. In due time he had an heir, who, according to the injunctiotis of 
Boorhan, was styled, after his own tribe, Shekh. ^ He directed that he should 
wear the huddea* which, when laid aside, was to be suspended at the sainfs 
/ and further, that he'should assume the blue tunic and cap, ^abstain 
from hog’s flesh, and eat no meat “in which the blood remained.’^ He also 
ordained that at the birth of every Shekhawut male infant a ff00it «tM>uld 
be sacrificed, the Kulma (Islamite creed) read, and the child sprinkled Witl> the 
blood. Although four centuries have passed away since these obligations were 
contracted by Mokul, they are still religiously maintained by the little nation 
of his descendants, occupying a space of ten thousand square miles. The 
wild hog, which, according to immemorial usage, shouid be eaten once a year 
By every Rajpoot, is rarely even hunted by a Shekhawut ; and though they 
have relaxed in that ordinance, which commanded the suspension of the 
buddeas at the shrine of Boorhan, still each infant wears them, as well as th^ 
blue tunic and cap, for two years after his birth ; and a still ..greater ‘ mark of 
respect to the memory of the saint is evinced in the blue pennon which sur*. 
mounts the yellow banner, or national flag> of the Shekhawuts. It, is even 
gravely asserted, that those who, from indolence, distance, or less jlistifiibfo 
motives, have neglected the least important injunction, that of rfepoeiting the 
initiatory sUings or buddeas^ have never prospered. But a still stronger .proof 

* Strings, or threads, worn croosbways by Mahomedan children. 
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is furnished of the credulity, the toleration, and yet immutability of the 
l^jpoot ci^aracter, in the fact, that, altfiough, Amrutsir,* and the lands around 
tjie durgahy are annexed to the fisc of Amber, yet the shrine of Shekh Boorhan 
continues a sirna (sanctuary), while lands are assigned to almost a hundred 
families, the descendants of the saint, who reside in the adjacent town of 
Talla. 

Shekhjiy when he attained man’s estate, greatly augmented the territory 
left by his father, and had consolidated three hundred and sixty villages under 
his sway, by conquest from his neighbours, when his reputation and power 
attracted the jealous notice of the lord paramount of Amber. He was attacked ; 
but by the aid of the Punee Pathansf he successfully withstood the reiterated 
assaults of his suzerain. Up to this period, they had acknowledged the Amber 
princes as leige lords, and in token of alliance paid as tribute all the colts 
reared on the original estates. J A dispute on this point was the ostensible cause 
(though subordinates to their rapid prosperity), which occasioned a total separa- 
tion of the Shekhawut colonies from the parent state, until the reign of Sowae 
Jey Sing, who, with his means as lieutenant of the empire, compelled homage, 
submission, and pecuniary relief from them. Shekhjf left a well-established 
authority to his son, RatmuUy of whom nothing is recorded. Raemul was 
followed by who had three sons, z//z. Noonkurn, Raesil, and Gopal. 

The elder succeeded to the patrimony of Amrutsir and its three hundred 
and sixty townships, while to his brothers, the fiefs of Lambi and Jharli were 
respectively assigned. With the second brother, Raesil, the fortunes of the 
Shekhawuts made a rapid stride, from an occurrence in which the Rajpoot 
appears in the position we desire to see him occupy. 

Noonkurn, the chief of the Shekhawuts, had a minister named pevidas, 
of the or mercantile caste, and, like thousands of that caste, energetic^ 

shrewd, and intelligent. He one day held an argument with his lord (which 
the result proves he maintained with independence), that “ genius with good 
fortune was the first gift of heaven, and to be far more prized than a man’s 
mere inheritance,” Noonkurn warmly disputed the point, which ended by his 
telling the minister he might go to I^mbi and make experiment of the truth 

* The town of Amrutsir and forty-five villages are still left to the Munohurpur branch, 
t The Punnees are a tribe of Doorannees, rfegarding whom Mr. Elphinstone's account of 
C^bul may be consulted. In aftertimes, there was a chieftain of this tribe so celebrated for 
his generosity and hospitality, that his name has b^ome proverbial : 

^ \ BunfUy tOy Imnne 

Nuhyny Daod Khan Punne ; . .11.1 

that is, if they failed elsewhere, there was always Daod Khan in reserve. His nllant bearing, 
death in Ferochser’s reign, are related in ScottVexcellcnt History of the Dekhan. 
t This will recall to the reader’s recollection a similar custom in the ancient Persian empire^ 
where the tribute of the distant Satrapies was of the same kind. Armenia, according to 
Herodotus, alone gave an annual tribute of iweny thousand colts. 
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of his arguiY^t on his brother Raesil Devidas lost no time, On this polite 
dismissal fron\tiJs office, in proceeding with his family and property to lAmbi 
He was received with the usual hospitality ; but soon discovered tliat RaesiFs 
means were t^ confined to bear an additional burthen, and that the field was 
too restricted to enable him to demonstrate the truth of the argument which lost 
him his place. He made known his determination to proceed to the imperial 
city, and advised Raesil to accompany him, and try his luck at court Raesil, 
who was valiant and not without ambition, could only equip twenty horse, with 
which he arrived at Delhi just as an army was forming to oppose one of those 
Afghan invasions, so common at that period. In the action which ensued, 
Raesil had the good fortune to distinguish himself by cutting down a leader of 
the enemy, in the presence of the imperial general, which had a decided influence 
on the event of the day. Enquiries were made for the brave unknown, who 
had performed this heroic deed ; but as, for reasons which will be perceived, 
he kept aloof from the quarters of his countrymen, the argument of Devidas 
would never have been illustrated, had not the imperial commander determined 
to seek out and reward merit. He ordered a grand zeafut or ‘entertainment* 
to be prepared for the chiefs of every grade in the army, who were commanded 
afterwards to pay their respects to the general. As soon as Raesil appeared, 
he was recognized as the individual of whom they were in search. His name 
and family being disclosed, his brother, Noonkurn, who was serving with his 
quota, was called, whose anger was peremptorily expressed at his presuming 
to appear at court without his permission ; but this ebullition of jealousy was of 
little avail. Raesil was at once introduced to the great Akber, who bestowed 
upon him the title of Raesil Durban* and a more substantial mark of royal 
favour, in a grant of the districts of Rewasso and Khasulli, then belonging to 
the Chundaila Rajpoots. This was but the opening of RaesiPs career, for 
scarcely had he settled his new possessions, when he was recalled to court to 
take part in an expedition against Bhutnair. Fresh services obtained new 
favours, and he received a grant of Khundaila and Oodipur, then belonging to 
the Nurbhan Rajpoots, who disdained to pay allegiance to the empire, and 
gave themselves up to unlicensed rapine. 

Raesil finding it would be a work of difficulty to expel the brave Nurbhans 
frpm'^dr ancient bapota (patrimony), had recourse to stratagem to effect his 
object. Previous to the expedition to Bhutnair, Raesil had expous^ the 
daughter of the chief of Khundaila, and it. is related that a casual expression, 

‘ * It is i^eeable to find the trutji of these siropie annals corroborated in tW 

cal remains of the eotlqo^rors of the Rajpoots. The name of Rawil Dnrbwi will bejfbwnd, 
in the Ayeen Akberi, amongst Hid of twelve hundred and fifty hdr^ie ; ^ 

‘high iiti)x>rtance, beittg equivalent to that conferred on the sons of potent Rajas.J^ * " * 
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dropped on that occasion, suggested his desire to obtain it for himself. Being 
dissatisfied with the dower {daeja) given with his bride, he, with no commend- 
able taste, pertinaciously insisted upon an increase ; upon which the Nurbhan 
chief, losing patience, hastily replied, “ wc have nothing else to give, unless 
you take the stones of the WiW* The attendant Sooguni (augA), immediately 
turning to Raesil, said, in an under-tone, “ tie a knot on the skirt of your gar- 
ment in remembrance of this.’' An expression like this from a prophetic tongue, 
gave birth to the wish to be lord of Khundaila ; whil^ his services to the king, 
and the imbecility of its Nurbhan possessor, conspired to fulfil it. Watching 
his opportunity, he marched against the place, and being in all probability 
supported by his liege lord, it was abandoned without defence, and the inhabi- 
tants tendered their submission to him. Henceforth, Khundaila was esteemed 
the principal city of the Shekhawut confederation ; and the descendants of 
Raesil, using his name as a patronymic, are styled Raesilote, occupying all 
southern Shekhavati ; while another branch of later origin, called Sadhafli^ holds 
the northern tracts. Immediately after the occupation of Khundaila, Raesil 
obtained possession of Oodipur, formerly called Kasoombt^ also belonging to 
the Nurbhans.* 

Raesil accompanied his proper liege lord, the great Raja Maun of Ambef 
against the heroic Rana Pratap of Mewar. He was also in the expedition to 
Cabul, against the Afghans of Cohistan, in all of which enterprizes he obtained 
fresh distinctions. Regarding his death, there is no record ; but his history ig 
another illustration of the Rajpoot character, whilst it confirms the position of 
the Banya^ that “genius and good fortune arc far superior to inheritance.” 

Raesil, at his death, had a compact and well-managed territory, out of which 
he assigned appanages to his seven sons, from whom are descended the various 
families, who, with relative distinctive patronymics, Bhojanis, Sadhailis, Lark- 
hanrs, Taj-khanis, Piirsrampotas, Ilur-rainpotas, are recognized throughout 
Rajwarra by the generic name of Shekhawut. 


1. Girdhur had Khundaila and Rewasso. 

2. l^rkhan Kachriawas. 

3. Bhojraj Oodipur. 

4. Tirmal Rao Kasulli and eighty-four villages. 

5. Pursram Bae. 

6. Hur-ramji Moondurri. 

7. Taj-khan No appanage. 


The Nurban is a sachbha^ or ramification of the Chohan race. They had long held 
possession of these regions, of which Kais^ or Kasoombi, now Oodipur, was the capital, the 
city where^he grand council of the confederatioa alv^ays meets on great occasions. This may 
throw light on the Cu§ot)mbee mentioned on the triumphal piHar at Delhi ; the Nurbhan capital 
is more likely, to he the town alluded to, than Cusooxnbee on (he Ganges. 

48 
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We shall not break the thread of the narrative of the elder branch of Khundaila, 
chief of the sons of Shekhji,'* to treat of the junior line, though the issue of 
Bhojraj have eclipsed, both in population and property, the senior descendants 
of RaesiL 

Girdhur-ji succeeded to the prowess, the energy, and the estates of his father, 
and for a gallant action obtained from the emperor the title of Raja of Khundaila. 
At this period, the empire was in a most disordered state, and the mountain- 
ous region, called Mewat, ^was inhabited by a daring and ferocious banditti, 
called Mewohs, who pillaged 'in gangs even to the gates of the capital. The 
task of taking, dead or alive, the leader of this banditti, was assigned to the 
chief of Khundaila, who performed it with signal gallantry and success. Aware 
that, by the display of superior force, his enemy would remain in his lurking 
places, Girdhur put himself on terms of equality with his foe, and with a small 
but select band hunted the Mewatti leader down, and in the end slew him in 
single combat. The career of Girdhur, short as it was brilliant, was terminated 
by assassination, while bathing in the Jumna. The anecdote is descriptive of 
the difference of manners between the rustic Rajpoot and the debauched 
retainer of the court. 

One of the Khundaila chiefs men was wailing, in a blacksmith’s shop, while 
his sword was repaired and sharpened. A Mooslem, passing by, thought he 
might have his jest with the unpolished Rajpoot, and after asking some imperti- 
nent questions, and laughing at the unintelligible replies in the Bqkha of 
Rajwarra, slipped a heated cinder in the turban of the soldier : the insult was 
borne with great coolness, which increased the mirth of the Mussulman, and at 
length the turban took fire. The sword was then ready and the Thakoor, after 
feeling the edge with one blow laid the jester’s head at his feet. He belonged 
to one of the chief nobles of the court, who immediately led his retainers to 
the Khundaila chiefs quarters, and thence to where he was performing his 
religious ablutions in the Jumna, and whilst engaged in which act, unarmed and 
almost unattended, basely murdered him. Girdhur left several children. 

Dwarca-das, his eldest son, succeeded, and soon after his accession nearly 
fell a victim to the jealously of the Munohurpur chief, the representative of the 
elder branch of the family, being the lineal descendant of Noonkurn. The 
emperor had caught a lion in the toils, and gave out a grand hunt, when the 
Munohurpur chief observed that bis relative, the Raesilote, who was a votary 
of Nahr-Singh^ was the proper person to engage the king of the forest. Dwarca- 
das saw through his relative’s treachery, but cheerfully accepted proposal. 
{Javihg bathed and prayed, to the astonishment of the king and court, he 
gntered the arona unarmed, with a brazen platter containing the various krtfcfes 
used in (worship), as grains of rice, curds, and sanSal ointment, aad 
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going directly up to the monster, made the tilac on his forehead, put a chaplet 
round his neck, and prostrated himself in the usual attitude of adoration before 
the Mop : when, to the amazement of the spectators, the noble beast came 
gently up, and with his tongue repeatedly licked his face, permitting him to 
retire without the least indication of anger. The emperor, who ipncluded that 
his subject must “ wear a charmed life,’' desired the Khundajla chief to make 
any request, with the assurance of compliance ; when he received a delicate 
reproof^ in the desire ‘‘ that his majesty would never place another person in 
the same predicament from which he had happily escaped.” 

Dwarca-das was slain by jthe greatest hero of the age in which he lived, 
the celebrated Khan Jehan Lodi, who according to the legends of the Shekha- 
wutSy also fell by the hand of their lord ; and they throw an air of romance 
upon the transaction, which would grace the annals of chivalry in any 
age or country. Khan Jehan and the chieftain of Khundaila were sworn 
friends, and when nothing but the life of the gallant Ix)di would satisfy the 
king, Dwarca gave timely notice to his friend of the hateful task imposed upon 
him, advising either submission or flight. His fate, which forms one of the 
most interesting episodes in Ferishta’s history, involved that of the Shekhawut 
chief* 

He was succeeded by bis son, Birsingdeo, who served with his contingent 
in the conquest of the Dekhan, and was made governor of Pernalla, which he 
had materially assisted in reducing. The Khundaila annalist is desirous to 
make it appear that his service was independent of his liege lord of Amber ; 
but the probability is that he was under the immediate command of the Mirza 
Raja Jey sing, at that period the most distinguished general of his Ration or 
of the court. 

Birsingdeo had seven sons, of whom the heir-apparent, Bahadoor Sing, 
remained at Khundaila ; while estates were assigned to his brothers, viz. Amur 
Sing, Siam Sing, Jugdeo, Bhopal Sing, Mokri Sing, and Piani Sing, who all in- 
creased the stock of Racsilotes. While the Raja was performing his duties in the 
Dekhan, intelligence reached him that his son at home had usurped bis title 
and authority ; upon which, with only four horsemen, be left the army for 
his capital. When witlu'n two coss of Khundaila be alighted at the house of 
a Jatni, of whom he requested refreshment, ai>d begged especial care of his 
wearied steed, lest he should be stolen \ to which she sharply replied, Is not 
Bahadur Sing ruler here ? You may leave gold in the highway, and no one 
<lare touch The pld chieftain was so delighted with this testimony to his 
son^s discharge of a prince’s duties, that, without disclosing binaself or bis 
suspicions, he immediately returned to the IX^khan, where he died. 

Bahadoor Sing succeeded, and on his father’s death repaired to the armies 
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in the south, commanded by Aurangzebe in person. Being insurted by a 
Mooslem chief, bearing the same name with himself, and obtaining no- redress* 
from the bigoted prince, he left the army in disgus-t, upon which his name 
was erased from the list of munsubdars. It was at this time the tyrant issued 
his maridate f(# the capitation-tax on all his Hindu subjects, andfocthe destruc- 
tion of their temp^jes.* 

To the personal enemy of the Shekhawut was intrusted the twofold duty 
of exacting tribute, and the demolition of the temple, thie ornament of Khun- 
daila^ whose chief, degrading the name of Bahadoor (warrior), abandoned his- 
capital ; and the royal army had arrived within two coss without the appearance 
of opposition. The news spread over the lands of the confederacy, that 
Bahadoor had fled from Khundaila and that the Toork was bent on the destruc- 
tion of its .shrines. It reached the ear of Shiijaun Sing, the chieftain- of 
Chapowlee, a descendant of Ehojraj, the second son of Raesil. Imbued with 
all the spirit of this liero, the brave Bhojani resolved to- devote himself 
to the protection of the temple, or perish in its defence. At the moment the 
tidings reached him, he was solemnizing his nuptials on the Marwar frontier. 
Hastening home with his bride, he left her with his mother, and bade both a 
solemn farewell. In vain his kindred, collecting round him, dissuaded him 
from- his design, urging that it was Bahadoor Sing’s affair, not hrs. Am not 
I,” he saidi *‘also of Raesil’s stock, and can I allow the Toork to destroy 
the dwelling of the T/iakoor (lord), and not attempt to save it ? Would this- 
be acting the part of a Rajpoot ? ” As their entreaties were vain, they, to- 
the number of sixty, resolved to accompany him, and share his fate. They 
were joined by a party of Bahacloor’s adherents, and succeeded in- entering 
Khundailar The imperial commander, to whom this unlooked-for opposition 
was reported, well aware of what a Rajpoot is capable when excited to action,, 
and perhaps moved by a generous feeling at seeing a handful of men oppose 
an army, requested that two of their number might be deputed to his camp 
to confer with him. He told them, that notwithstanding it was the king’s 
command tliat Ire should raze the temple to the ground, he would be satisfied 
(if accompanied by proper submission) with taking, off the kullus^ or golden 


* The nim^ruus ruined shrines and mutilated statues in every town- and villagCy stili 
attest the aeal willi which lire l)i«,;<)t’s orders were obeyed ; nor is there an image of antiq^uily 
with- an ehtire set of features (except in spots impervious to His myrmidons), from Lahore to 
Ca^ Comorin. Omkarji, whose temple is on a small island ol the Nerhudda, alone, it is 
said, supported his dignity in tlie indiscriminate attack on the deities of Hind.^ “ If they are 
gods (said the tyrannical but witty iconoclast), let them- evince tlieir powe% and by some 
miracle resist n>y commands.” Omkarji received the first blow on his head, as if imbued 
with mortal feeling, for the blood gushed from his nose and mouth, which prevented- a repeti- 
tion of the injury ! This sensibility, thcnigh without the power of avenging himself, made 
Omkar’s shrine doubly re.speeted} and it continues to be one of the best frequented and most 
venerntc in these region.^. 
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ball wbicfr surmounted its pinnacle; They endeavoured to dissuade him 
offered money to the utmost possible amount of their means ; but the 
answer was, the kiillus must come down.” One of these noble delegates,, 
no longer able to contam himself, exclaimed, ‘‘ Break down the kullus / ” 
with some moist day at bis feet he moulded a ball, which h^ placed on a 
little mound before him ; and drawing his sword, repeated, “ Break down the 
kullus 1 I dare you even to break this ball of clay !” The intrepidity of this 
action gained the applause even of the foe, and they had safe conduct to rejoin 
their brethren, and prepare them for tire worst. 

At this time, Khundaila had no fortifications ; there was, however, a gate- 
way half way up the hill in the route of ascent, which led to the place of 
residence of its chieftains, adjoining which was the tem[)le. One party was. 
stationed in the gateway, while Shiijaun reserved for himself the defence of the 
temple, in which he took post with his kinsmen. When the mercenaries of the 
tyrant advanced, the defenders of the gateway, after dealing many a distant 
death, marched upon them sword in hand, and perished. When they pushed 
on to the chief object of attack, the band issued forth in small detached parties^ 
having first made their obeisances to the image, and carried destruction along, 
with them. Shujaun was the last who fell. Tiic temple was levelled to the 
earth, the idol broken in pieces, and the fragments thrown into the foundation* 
of a mosque erected on its ruins. There is hardly a town of note in Rajwarra 
that has not to relate a similar tale of desperate valour in the defence of their 
household gods against the iniquitous and impolitic Arungzebe. Khundaila 
received a royal garrison ; but the old officers, both territorial and financial,, 
were retained by the conejueror. 

Bahadoar Sing continued to reside in an adjacent township, and through his. 
Dewan, obtained a certain share of the crops and tran.sit duties, viz, a seer out 
of every maund of the former, and one pice in every rupee of the latter. In 
process of time, the family residence and gardens were given up to him, and 
when the Syeds obtained power he regained his country, though a garrison 
of the royal troops was retained, whose expenses he paid. Hs left three sons, 
viz, Kesuri Sing, Futteh Sing, and Oodey Sing, 

Kesuri, solicitousHo hold his lands on the same terms as his ancestors,, 
namely, service to the lord-paramount, assembled his adherents, and with his 
second brother, Futteh Sing, departed for the imixjrial camp, to proffer his 
service. The Munohurpur chief, the elder branch of the family, w-as in the 
royal camp, and having regained his lost consequence by the depressforr of 
Khundaila, was by no means willing again to part with it. He intrigued with 
the second brother, P'utteh Sing, to whom he proppsed a division of the lands ; 
the latter lent himself to the intrigue, and the Dewan, seeing that a family 
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quarrel would involve the destruction of them all, repaired to Khunds^ita, andf 
through the mother, a Gor Rajpootni, he advocated the partition. A census, 
was accordingly made of the population; and a measurement of the land^ of 
which two portions were assigned to Futteh Sing, and the three renniaining .to 
the Raja. Tly. town itself was partitioned in the same manner. Henceforth 
the brothers held no intercourse with each other, and Kesuri preferred Kaotah 
as his residence, though whenever he came to Khundaila, Futteh Sing withdrew. 
Things remained in this state until the Dewan prompted his master to get rid 
of the agreement which had secured the ascendancy of Munohurpur in the 
Shekhawut federation, by destroying his brother. The Dewan arranged a 
friendly meeting at Kaotah for the avowed purpose of reconciliation, when 
Futteh Sing fell a victim to assassination ; but the instigator to the crime met 
his proper reward, fora splinter of the sword which •slew Futteh Sing entered 
his neck, and was the occasion of his death. 

Kesuri Sing, having thus recovered all his lost authority, from the 
contentions at court conceived he might refuse the tribute of Rewasso, 
hitherto paid to the Ajmere treasury, while that of Khundaila went to Narnol 
Syed Abdoolla, then Vizier, found leisure to resent this insult, and sent a force 
against Khundaila. Every Raesilote in the country assembled to resist the 
Toork, and even his foe of Munohurpur sent his quota, led by the d?iabhae 
(foster-brother), to aid the national cause. Thus strengthened, Kesuri 
determined to oppose the royal forces hand to hand in the plain, and tbe rival 
armies encountered at the border town of Dcolee. While victory manifested a 
wish to side with the confederated Shekhawuts, the old jealousies of Muno- 
hurpur revived, and he withdrew his quota from the held, at the same moment 
that the Kasulli chief, on whom much depended, was slain* To crown these 
misfortunes, the Larkhani c^ief of Danta, basely deeming this an opportunity 
to consult his own interest, abandoned the field, to take possession of Rewasso. 
The ‘lion^ of Khundaila (Kesuri), observing these defections, when the shout 
of / jy r (victory, victory), already rang in his ears, could not help 
exclaiming, in the bitterness of despair, “Had Futteh Sing been l^re, he 
would not have deserted me.” He divined, however, to give way, and 
prepared to meet his fate like a true Raesilote. Sending .to where the battle 
yet n^jed for his youngest brother, Oodey Sing, he urged him to save himself; 
but tbe young Jlajpoot scorned ol>edience to such a behest, until Kesuri made 
known b*s determination not to quit the field, adding that if be also were slain^ 
there would be an end of his line. Others joined their persuasions,^ and even 
attempted to turn Kesuri from his purpose. “No,” replied tbe chief, “I haye 
no desire for life ; two black deeds press upon me ; the murder of my brother, 
and the curse of the Charuns of Bikaner, whom I neglected at the distribution 
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of the n^tial gifts. I will not add a third by dastardly flight.*' As Oodey 
Sing tdluctantly obeyed, while the swords rung around him, Kesuri made a hasty 
sacrifice to Awini-tnata (mother earth), of which flesh, blood, and earth are the 
ingredients. He cut pieces from his own body, but as scarcely any blood 
flowed, his own uncle, Mokum Sing of Allodha, parted with soifte of his, for 
so grand an obligation as the retention of Khundaila. Mixing his own flesh, 
and his uncle*s blood, with a portion of his own sandy soil, he formed small 
balls in da^ (gift), for the maintenance of the land to his posterity. The 
nhonib (bard), who repeated the incantations, pronounced the sacrifice accepted, 
and that seven generations of his line should rule in Khundaila,* The brave 
Kesuri was slain, the town taken, and Oodey Sing carried to Ajmere, where he 
remained three years in captivity. At this time, the chiefs of Oodipur and 
Kasulli determined to cut off the royal garrison in Khundaila; but apprehen- 
sive of the danger it might occasion to their chief, they sent a special messenger 
to Ajmere, to acquaint the viceroy of their scheme, previous to its execution, 
to prevent his being implicated. Khundaila was surprised, and Deonath 
and three hundred Toorks put to the sword. The viceroy, desirous to re- 
cover the place, consulted his prisoner, who offered to re-instate him if he 
granted him liberty. The Navvah demanded a hostage, but the young Rajpoot 
said he knew of none but his own mother, who willingly became the pledge for 
her son. He fulfilled his agreement, and the viceroy was so pleased with his 
frank and loyal conduct, that on paying a large nuzzerana^ he restored him td 
his capital. 

Oodey Sing's first act was to assemble his brethren, in order to punish 
Munohurpur, whose treachery had caused them so much misery. The foster 
brother, who commanded on that occasion, was again entrusted with the 
command ; but he fled after a sharp encounter, and Munohurpur was invested. 
Seeing he had no chance of salvation, he had again recourse to ckul (stratagem.) 
There were two feudatories of Noonkurn's line, joint-holders of Khajrolli, who 
had long been at variance witli Deep Sing of Kasulli, the principal adviser of 
the young Raja of Khundaila. They were gained over to the purpose of the 
Munohurpur chief, who sent them with a private message to Deep Sing, that 
no sooner shouM Munohurpur fall than he would be deprived of Kasulli. 
These treacherous proceedings were but too common amongst “the sons of 
Shekhji,” Deep Sing fell into the snare, and at break of day, when the 
trumpets sounded for the assault, the drums of the Kasulli chief were heard itr 
full nilrch to his estate. Oodey Sing, thus deprived of his revenge, followed 

— ■ ■■ - . , M-uO- 

* The fifth, as will be seen hereafter, been ‘expelled, and authority usurped by the 
Kasulli branch of the family, and unless some fortunate change should occur, the devotion of 
Kesuri was useless, and the prophecy must fall to the ground. 
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Deep Sing, who, aware of his inability to cope with his immediate chief, fled 
for succour to Jeypur, and Kasulli fell a sacrifice to the artifices which 
preserved Munohurpur. The great Jey Sing then ruled Amber ; he received 
the suppliant chief, and promised him ample redress, on his swearing to become 
his vassal and/iributary. Deep Sing swore allegiance to the gadi of Jey Sing, 
and signed a tributary engagement of four thousand rupees annually ! 

Thus recommenced the supremacy of Amber over the confederated Shekha- 
wuts, which had been thrown off ever since the dispute regarding the colts of 
Amrulsir, the ancient mark of homage, when “the sons of Shekhji” consisted 
only of a few hundred armed men. Shortly after this transaction, jey Sing 
proceeded to the Ganges to fulfil certain rites upon an eclipse, and while per- 
forming his ablutions in the sacred stream, and the gifts for distribution to the 
priests being collected on the bank, he inquired “who was present to receive 
da 7 i that day ?” The Kasulli chief, spreading out the skirt of his garment, 
replied, he was an applicant. Such dan (gifts) being only given to mangtas^ 
or mendicants, in which class they put priests, poets, and the poor, the Raja 
asked, laughing, “what is your desire, Thakoor To which Deep Sing replied, 
that through his intercession the son of Futteh Sing might obtain his father’s 
share of Khundaila ; which request was complied with. 

This occurrence was in A.D. 1716, when the Jats were rising into power, 
and when all the minor Rajas served with their contingents under the great 
Jey Sing, as lieutenant of the emperor. Along with the princes of Kerowli, 
Bhadorea, Shcopur, and many others of •the third rank, was Oodey Sing of 
Khundaila. During the siege of Thoon, the Shekhawut chief was repriman- 
ded for neglect of duty, and although he owed a double allegiance to Jey Sing, 
as his natural liege lord and lieutenant of the king, he would not brook the 
censure from one of his own race, and indignantly withdraw from the siege. 
Chooramun the Jat, having contrived to make his peace with the Syed vizier, 
when Thoon was upon the eve of surrender, and Oodey Sing being implicated 
in this intrigue, Jey Sing, who was mortified at an occurrence which prevented 
gratification of a long-cherished resentment against the upstart Jats, determined 
that the Khundaila chief should suffer for his audacity. Attended by the 
imperialists under Bazeed Khan, and all his home clans, he laid siege to the 
citadel called Oodigurh. Oodey Sing held out a month in this castle he had 
constructed and called by his own name, when his resources failing, he fled to 
Nuroo in Marwar, and his son, Sowae Sing, presented the keys, throwing him- 
self on the clemency of the conqueror. He was well received, and**pardoned, on 
condition of becoming tributary to Amber. He followed the example of the 
Kasulli chief, and signed an engagement to pay annually one lakh of rupees. 
From this a deduction of fifteen thousand was subsequently made, and m 
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time being reduced twenty thousand more, sixty-five thousand continued to be 
the tribute of Khundaila, until the decay of both the parent state and its scion, 
when the weakness of the former, and the merciless outrages of the predatory 
powers, Pathan and Mahratta, rendered its amount uncertain and difficult to 
realize. Moreover, recalling his promise to Deep Sing, he restored the division 
of the lands as existing prior to the murder of Futteh Sing, viz, three shares 
to Sowae Sing, with the title of chief of the Shekhawuts, and two to Dheer Sing, 
son of Futteh Sing. The young cousin chieftains, now joint-holders of Khundaila 
attended their liege lord with their contingent \ and Oodey Sing, taking ad- 
vantage of their absence, with the aid of a band of outlawed Larkhanis, 
surprised and took Khundaila, Attended by the Jeypur troops, the son per- 
formed the dutiful task of expelling his father from his inheritance, who again 
fled to Nuroo, where he resided upon a pension of five rupees a day, given by 
his son, until his death. He, however, outlived Sowae Sing, who left three 
sons, Bindrabun, who succeeded to Khundaila ; Simboo, who had the appanage 
of Ranollij and Koosul, having that of Pipcrolli. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Bindrabun Das adheres to Madhu Sing in the civil ivars of Amber. — Partition 
of lands annulled. — Self immolation of the Brahmins. — Consequences to Bindra- 
hun^ in his contest ivith Indiir Sing., the other chief of Khundaila. — Civil war* 
— Prodigal expiatory sacrifice of Bindrabun. — He abdicates.— ^Govind Sing . — 
Is assassinated. — Nursing Das. — Rise and devastations of the Mahrattas . — 
Siege of Khundaila. — Terms of redemption. Murder of deputies by the Mah- 
rattas. — Indur Sing perishes in the attempt to avenge them. — Pratap Sing, Rise 
of the Seekur chief.— Transactions heiiveejt Pratap and Nursings his co-partner, 

' — Pratap obtains the ivhole of Khundaila. — Nursmg recovers hy stratagem his 
share of Khundaila.— Domestic broils and feuds. — General assembly of the 
Sadhani and Raesilote chiefs^ to counteract the encroachments of Amber. — Treaty 
between the Shekhaivuts and the court of Amber . — Violated by the latter. — The 
confederacy assault the toivn of the Huldea faction. — Nursing refuses tribute 
to the courts and Khundaila is sequestrated.— Nursing and Pratap treacher- 
ously made captive.^ and conveyed to Jeypur. — Khundaila annexed to the fisc. 
Bindrabun Das steadfastly adhered to Madhu Sing in the civil wars 
which ensGgd for the gadi of Amber, and the latter, when success attended his 
cause, wished to reward the important services of his feudatory. At his re- 
quest, he consented that the partition of the lands which had caused so much 
bloodshed should be ?muulled, and that BindraSun should rule as sole lord 


49 
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of Khundaila. Five thousand men were placed under his command for tbn 
lixpulsion of the minor, Indur Sing, grandson of Deo Sing, who made a stoul 
resistance for many months ; but at length his little castle was no longer tenablOk 
and he fled to Parasoli, where he again defended himself, and was again on the 
point of sutrendo-, when an unexpected accident not only saved him from 
exile, but restored him to his rights. 

The mercenaries were supported at the sole charge of Bindrabun, and as 
his ancestors left no treasury, he was compelled to resort tg the contribution 
called dind from his subjects, not even exempting the hierarchy. Piqued at this 
unusual demand, some of the wealthiest Brahmins expostulated with the Raja 
on this indignity to the order. But their appeals were disregarded by their 
chief, whose existence depended on supplies. The loss of influence as well as 
wealth being the fruit of this disregard of their remonstrance, they had recourse 
to that singular species of revenge termed chandi^ or self-immolation, and 
poignarded themselves in his presence, pouring maledictions on his head with 
their last breath. The blood of Brahmins now rested on the head of Bindra- 
bun ; even amongst his personal friends he laboured under a species of ex- 
communication, and his liege lord, Madhu Sing of Amber, in order to expiate 
his indirect share in the guilt, recalled his troops, and distributed twenty 
thousand rupees to the Brahmins of his owivcapital. Indur Sing had thus 
time to breathe, and having collected all his retainers, wisely joined the Jeypur 
army assembling under the command of the celebrated Khoshialiram Bhora 
to chastise the Rao of Macherri, who was expelled and obliged to seek refuge 
with the Jats. In this service Indur Sing so much distinguished himself, that, 
on the payment of a ntizzerana of fifty thousand rupees, he recovered his lost 
share of Khundaila, by a regular ptiita^ or grant, of the Raja, 

Perpetual feuds, however, raged between these two kings of Khundaila, 
each of whom had his castle, or fortified palace. Each day “there was war 
even in the gates’^ of Khundaila, and at the hazard of prolixity we shall state 
how it was conducted, challenging the records of any civil war to produce an 
instance in which all the ties of blood and kindred were more disregarded 
than in this helium plusqtiam civile^ 

Indur Sing had popularity on his side to balance the other’s superior 
power^ and he wa'fe briskly pushing an attack on Oodigurb, the castle of his 
opponent, when he was joined by Raghunatb Sing, the younger son of his 
loeman. The youth, who bad the township of Koochore in appanage, helped 
himself to three more, to retain which he sided with his foe. 

Bindrabun, in ordar to create a diversion, sallied out to attack Koochore; 
to oppose which, his son, together with his nephew, Prithi Sing of Ranolli 
and his retainers, withdrew from the batteries to defend it. But the on 
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KooGhore bad already failed, and Bindralmn was cm his retreat to regain 
Kihttndaila, when be was intercepted. The battle took place outside the city, 
ithose gates were shut against friend and foe, to prevent a pell-mell entry. At 
the same time, the siege of Oodigurh was not slackened ; iu was defended by 
Govind Sing, the eldest son of Bindrabun, while the batteries.^ against it were 
corntnanded by another near kinsman, Nahr Sing of Cherana. For several 
days daily Combats ensued, in which were to be seen father and son, uncles and 
nephews, and cousins within every degree of affinity, destroying each other. 
At length, both parties were exhausted and a compromise ensued, in which 
Indur Sing obtained the rights he had so manfully vindicated. 

At this time, a dying and desultory effort to regain his lost power was made 
by Nujuf Kooli Khan, at the head of the imperialists, who, conducted by the 
traitorous Macherri Rao, led the royal army into the lands of the confederacy 
to raise contributions, for which he was cordially and laudably detested. 
Nowul Sing of Nowulgurli, Bagh Sing of Keytri, Soorajmul of Bussao, all 
chieftains of the Sadhanis, unable to comply with the requisitions, were carried 
off, and retained captive till ransomed for many lakhs of rui>ees ; all eventually 
raised upon the impoverished husbandman and industrious merchant 

The din of civil war having ended, the ministers of religion never ceased 
pouring into the ears of Bindrabun, the necessity of expiation and oblations 
for the murder of their brethren, and he was daily sacrificing the birthright of his 
children, in grants of the best lands of Khundaila, to tliese drones of society, 
when Govind, the heir-apparent, remonstrated, which was followed by the 
abdication of Bindrabun, who, appropriating five townships and the impost 
duties of Khundaila for his support, left the cares of government to his son.* 

Govind Sing did not long enjoy the honours of chief of the Raesilotes. 
The year of bis elevation having produced an unfavourable harvest, at the 
request of his vassal of Ranolli he proceeded to inspect the crops preparatory 
to a reduction in the assessment. I^ss superstitious than his father, he 
preserved in spite of the predictions of the astrologer, who told him, “to 
beware the ides of Paush,’^ and not to go abroad that day. In the 

course of the excursion, one of his personal attendants, a Rajpoot of Kajrolli, 
had lost somp valuable article entrusted to bis charge, and the impetuous 
chief broadly taxed him with tl>eft. His protestation^ of innocence were 
unavailing, and considering himself dishonoured by the imputation, which 
might possibly be followed by some disgraceful punishment, lie determined 
to antici{Ate his chief, and murdered him that night. Govind left five sons 
Nursing, Soorajmul (who had Dodea), Bagh Sing, Jowan Sing, and Ritujeet, 
all of whom had families. * 

" I.;. ■ — ^ ^ — " 

His second son, Raghunath, had Koochorc in apj^anage. 
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Nursing-Das, his eldest son, succeeded. In spite of internal dis^nsioMy 
occasional chastisement, and pecuniary exactions from tire imperial armi«s, or 
those of their immediate liege lord of Amber, the confederated frerage of 
Shekbavati bad increased their territory and population. Only the shadow of a 
name now remained to the empire of the Great Mogul ; and their own lord- 
paramount, satisfied with a certain degree of homage, tribute, and service on 
emergencies, was little inclined to trench further upon their national independ- 
ence. But a new enemy had now arisen, and though of their own faith, far 
more destructive than even the intolerant IslamitCr Happy were the inhabitants 
of the desert, who had an ocean of sand between them and this scourage of 
India, the insatiable Mahratta. After the fatal day of Mairta, where the evil 
genius of Rajpootana enabled De Boigne to give the last blow ta her indepen- 
dence, the desultory hordes roved in hands through the lands of the confedera- 
tion, plundering, murdering, and carrying off captive the principal chiefs or 
their children, as hostages for contributions they could not realize. These were 
dragged about after their armies, until the hardships and indignities they 
underwent made them sell every article of value, or until the charge of keeping 
or the trouble of guarding them, rendered their prolonged captivity burdensomfe 
to the wandering Southrons. 

Let us follow the path of barbarians, and trace only one day's acts of 
outrage. When the Mahrattas entered the lands of the federation, soon after 
the battle of Mairta, they first attacked Bae. The inhabitants, knowing that 
they had no hope of mercy from these marauders, fled, carrying away all the 
effects they could to the larger towns, while a garrison of eighty Rajpoots took 
post in the little castle, to defend the point of honour against this new 
assailant. Bae was stormed ; not one Rajpoot would accept of quarter, and 
all were put to the sword. The enemy proceeded to Khundai'Ia, the route 
marked by similar tracks of blood. When within two trcpss of the town, the 
horde halted at Hodegong, and a Piutdif^ was sent to Rao Indor Sing to 
settle the contribution, which was fixed at twenty thousand rupees, besides 
three thousand in ghoos t (bribe), or the Brahmin negotiator. The two chiefs 
who negotiated on the part of the joint Rajas of Khundaila, proceeded with 
Pundit to the enem/s camp ; their names were Nowal and Duleel. As it 
was out of their power to realize so large a sum, they were accompanied by 
the joint revenue officers of Khundaila as ole, or hostage, when to their dismay, 

* The ministers of religion weie the only clerks amongst this race of depredators, and they 
were not behind the most illiterate in cupidity, and to say the truth, courage, required ; 

and as for skill in negotiation, a Mahratta Brahmin stands alone : keen, skilful, and impertur- 
bable, he would have baffled Machiavelli himself. . u- 

t Ghoos is literally ‘a bribe and no treaty or transaction was ever carried on without this 
stipulation. So sacred was the ghoo^ held, from tyrant usage, that the Peshwa ministers, when 
they ruled the destinies of their nation, stipulated that the ghoos should go to the privy purse I 
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the Southron commander demurred, and said they themselves most remain. 
One of the chieftains with the sang frM which a Rajpoot never loses,. cooMy 
replied, that should not be, and taking bis hooka from his altetidant, began 
unceremoniously to smoke, when a rude Dekhany knocked the pipe from his 
band. The Thakoor^s sword was unsheathed in an instant; but^ere he had 
time to use it a pistol-ball passed through bis brain. Duleel Sing’s party,, 
attempting to avenge their companion, were cut off to* a man ; and Indur Sing,, 
who had left Khundaila to learn how the negotiations sped, arrived jtrst in time 
to see his clansmen btrtcbered He was advised to regain Khundaila r “No, 
replied the intrepid Raesilote ; “better that I should fall before the gates of 
Khundaila than enter them after such disgrace, without avenging my kinsmeru”' 
Dismounting from his house, he turned him loose, his adherents following his 
example ; and sword in hand they rushed on the host of assassins and met 
their fate. Indur Sing was stretched beside his vassals, and, strange to say^ 
Duleel was the only survivor ; though covered with wounds, he was taken up 
alive, and carried to the hostile camp. 

Such was the opening scene of the lengthened tragedy enacted rrr 
Shekhavati, when Mahratta actors succeeded to Pathans and Moguls r heirs 
to their worst feelings, without one particle of their magnanimity or courtesy. 
But the territory of the confederacy was far too narrow a stage ; even the 
entire plain of India appeared at one time too restricted for the hydra-headed 
banditti, nor is there a princifxility, district, or even to-wnsbip, from tire Sutle) 
to the sea, where similar massacres have not been known, and but for our 
interposition, such scenes would have continued to the present hour. 

Pratap Sing, who succeeded his brave father in his share of the patrimony,, 
was at this crisis with his mother at Sikrae, a strong fort in the hills, ten miles 
from Khundaila. To save the towr>, the principal men dug up the grain-pits^ 
selling their property to release their mirror chief from further trouble^ Having 
obtained all they could, the enemy proceeded to the lands of the Sadhanis. 
Oodipur was the first assaulted, taken, and sacked ; the walls were knocked 
down, and the floors dug up in search of treasure. After four days’ havock, 
they left it a ruin, and marched against the northern chieftains of Singhana, 
Jhoonjoonoo, and Keytri. On the departure of the foe, young Pratap and 
his kinsman, Nursing, took up their abode in Khundaila ; but scarcely had 
they recovered from the effects of Dekhani incursion, before demands were 
made by their liege lord of Amber for the tribute. PVatap made his peace by 
assigning a fouirth of the harvest ; but Nursing, in the procrastinating and 
haughty spirit of his ancestors, despised an arrangement which, he said 
(and. with justice), would reduce him to the level of a common Bhomia 
landholder, 
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At this period, a reuaote branch of tho Kiknndaila SbeUMkWiits ^begon to 
disdose a spirit that afterwards gained him ilistinotion. Devi Siitg^ < obteftarn 
of Seekur, a descendant of Rao Tirmul of Kasolii, bad added tO his patrimony 
by the usurpation of no less than twenty-five large townships^ as. X4iiiag«rra, 
Kho, &c. ; <ind he deemed this a good opportunity, hit chief beings embroiled 
with the court, to make an attack on Rewasso ; but death put a stop to the 
ambitious views of the Seekur chieftain. Having no issue, he . had tjdopted 
Luchmun Sing, son of the Shahpura Thakoof; but the.Jeypur court, which 
had taken great umbrage at these most unjustifiable assaults of the Seekur 
chief on his weaker brethren, commanded Nundram Huldia (brother of the 
prime minister Doulet Ram), collector of the Shekhawut tribute,, to attack and 
humble him. No sooner were the orders of the court promulgated, than all 
the Barwuitias'^ gathered round the standard of the collector, to aid in the 
redemption of their patrimonies wrested from them by Seekur. Besides the 
Khundaila chief in person, there were the Puttaimts of Kasulli, Bilara, and 
others of TirmuFs stock ; and even the Sadhanis, who little interfered in the 
affairs of the Raesilotes, repaired with joy with their tribute and their retainers 
to the camp of the Jeypur commander, to depress the Seekur chief,, who was 
rapidly rising over them all. Nearly the whole troops of the confederacy 
were thus assembled. Devi Sing, it may be imagined, was no common charac* 
ter, to have excited such universal hatred ; and his first care had been to make 
strong friends at court, in order to retain what be had acquired.^ He had 
especially cultivated the ministers friendship, which was now turned to account. 
A deputation, consisting of a Chondawut chief, the Dewan of Seekur, and 
that important character the Dhabkae^ repaired to tl>e Huldia, and implored 
him in the name of the deceased, not to give up his infant son to hungry 
and revengeful BarwuHias, The Huldia said there was but one way hy 
which he could avoid the fulfilment of his court's command, which was for 
them, as he approached the place, to congregate a force so formidable fronr 
its numbers, as to exonerate him from alf suspicion of collusion. With the 
tfeasury of Devi Sing, overflowing from the spoliation of the Kaimkhani of 
Fftlehflur, it was easy to afford such indemnity to tli«e Huldia, at whose 
appfpacb to Seekur ten thousand men appeared to oppose hivx. Having made 
of investing Seekur, and expeirded a good deal of aruimimtioi^ he 
addircMM} his court, where his brother was minister^ stating be coudd? make 
Bothiii^of Seekur without great lossy both of tirhe, men, jpard toonefr 
advisiog an aoceytance of the proffered submission. Without lamtttng at »^ply> 

* M , ‘one expatriated;’ from dar, ‘out of,* ‘ a cjphyF 

ni^8 either an exile, or an outlaw^ according to the measure of drisne whiclt causeci n 
banbhment from hb country. 
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he ft8 a fine for his sovereign, and a present of one for himself. 

Tliy^ siege tos broken up, and Seekur was permitted to prosecute his schemes ; 
in which be was not a little aided by the continued feuds of the co-partner chiefs 
of Khundaiku Pratap took advantage of Nursing’s non-compliance with the 
court’s requisition, and his consequent disgrace, to settle the fAid of their 
fathers, artd unite both shares in his own person ; and stipulated in return to 
be respdnsible for the whole tribute, be ready with his contingent to serve 
the court, and pay besides a handsome nmzerana or investiture. , The Huldia 
was about to comply, when Rawul Indur Sing of Samote, chief of the 
Nathawut clan, interceded for Nursing, and inviting him on his own respon- 
sibility to the camp, acquainted him with the procedure of his rival, in whose 
name the patent for Khundaila was actually made out ; “but even now,” said 
this noble chief, “I wdll stay it if you comply with the terms of the court.” 
But Nursing either would not, or could not, and the Samote chief urged his 
immediate departure ; adding that as he came under his guarantee, he was 
desirous to see him safe back, for “ such were the crooked ways of the Amber 
house,” that if he prolonged his stay, he might be involved in ruin in his 
desire to protect him. Accordingly, at dusk, with sixty of his own retainers, 
he escorted him to Nowulgurh, and the next morning he was in his castle of 
Govindgurh. The precautions of the Samote chief were not vain, and he was 
reproached and threatened with the court’s displeasure, for permitting Nursing’s 
departure ; but he nobly replied, “he had performed the duty of a Rajpoot, 
and would abide the consequences.” As the sequel will further exemplify 
the corruptions of courts, and the base passions of kindred, under a system 
of feudal government, w^e shall trespass on the reader’s patience by recording 
the result. 

Samote and Chomoo are the chief houses of the Nathawut clan ; the elder 
branch enjoying the title of Rawul, with supremacy over the numerous vassalage. 
But these two families had often contested the lead, and their feuds had caused 
much bloodshed. On the disgrace of Indur Sing, as already related, his rival of 
Chomoo repaired to court, and offered so large a nuzzerana as to be invested 
^ith rights of seniority. Avarice and revenge were good advocates ; a warrant 
^as made out andHransmitted to Indur Sing (stilly serving with the collector of 
the tribute) for the sequestration of Samote. Placing, like a dutiful subject, the 
warrant to fais^ forehead, he instantly departed for Samote, and commanded 
the removal of hi# family, his goods and chattels, from the seat of his ancestors, 
and went into euiile in Marwar* In. after fimea, his Rani had a grant of the vill- 
‘^ge of PeejUye, to which the magnanimous, patriotic, and loyal Indcr Sing^ 
when he found the hand^ordeath upon him, repaired, .that he might dm in the 
hnds of the Cuchwahas, and have bis ashes burii^ amongst his fathers. This 
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luan, who was naturally brave, acted upon the abstract principle of mamdtema, 
or ‘fealty,’ which is not even now exploded, in the midst of corruption and 
demoralization. Indur Sing would have been fully justified, according to all 
the principles which govern these states, in resisting the inquitous mandate. 
Such an act fiiight have been deemed rebellion, by those who look only at the 
surface of things; but let the present lords-paramount go deeper, when they 
have to decide between a Raja and his feudatories, and look to the origin and 
condition of both, and the ties which alone can hold such associations together. 

To return : Pratap Sing, having thus obtained the whole of Khundaila, 
commenced the demolition of a fortified gate, whence during the feuds his 
antagonist used to play some swivels against his castle. While the work of 
destruction was advancing, an omen occurred, foreboding evil to Pratap. An 
image of Ganesa, the god of wisdom and protector of the arts, (more especially 
of architecture), was fixed in the wall of this gate, which an ill-fated and 
unintentional blow knocked from its elevated position to the earth, and being 
of terracotta^ his fragments lay dishonoured and scattered on the pavement. 
Notwithstanding this, the demolition was completed, and the long obnoxious 
gateway levelled with the earth. Pratap, having adjusted affairs in the capital, 
proceeded against Rewasso, which he reduced, and then laid siege to Govind- 
gurh, aided by a detachment of the Huldia: Having encamped at Goorah, 
two coss from it, and twice that distance from Ranolli, its chief, who still 
espoused the cause of his immediate head, the unfortunate Nursing, ‘ sent his 
minister to the Huldia, offering not only to be responsible for all arrears due 
by Nursing, but also a handsome douceur^ to restore him to his rights. He 
repaired to Khundaila, stationed a party in the fortified palace of Nursing, 
and consented that they should be expelled, as if by force of his adherents, from 
Govindgurh. Accordingly, Soorajmul and Bagh Sing, the brothers of Nursing, 
in the dead of night, with one hundred and fifty followers, made a mock attack 
on the Huldia’s followers, expelled them, and made good a lodgment in their 
ancient dwelling. Pratap was highly exasperated ; and to render the acquisition 
useless, he ordered the possession of a point which commanded the maJtl ; 
but here he was anticipated by his opponent, whose party now poured into 
Khundaila. He then cut off their supplies of water, by fortifying the reservoirs 
and wells, and this brought matters to a crisis. An action ensued, in which 
many were killed on each side, when the traitorous Huldia interposed the 
five-coloured banner, and caused the combat to cease. Nursing, at this 
juncture, joined the combatants in person, from his castle of Govindgurh, and a 
treaty was forthwith set on foot, which left the district of Rewasso to Pratap, 
and restored to Nursing hi; share of Khundaila. 

These domestic broils continued,. however, and occasions were perpetuHy 
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Id bring the rivals ill collision. The first wds on the festival of the 
Gang^tt the next oh the Ranolli chief placing in durance a vassal of Pratap, 
which prodheed a general ^thering of the 61ans : both ended in an appeal to 
the toiy-p^taittdunt; who soon merged the office of arbitratbr in that of dictator. 

The Sadhatiis, dr chieftains of northern Shekhavatt, began to feel the bad 
effects of these feiids of the Raesilotes, and to express dissatisfaction kt the 
progressive advances of the Jeypur court for the establishment of its supremacy. 
Until this period they had escaped any tributary engagements, and only 
recognized their connection with Amber by marks of homage and fealty on 
lapses, which belonged more to kindred than political superiority. But as the 
armies of the court were now perpetually on the frontiers, and might soon pass 
Over, they deemed it necessary to take measures for their safety. The township 
of Tooe, appertaining to Nowulgurh, had already been seized, and Ranolli was 
battered for the restoration of the subject of Pratap. These were grievances, 
which affected all the Sadhanis, who, perceiving they could no longer preserve 
their neutrality, determined to abandon their internal dissensions, and fretm a 
System of general defence. Accordingly, a general assembly of the Sadhani 
lords, and as many of the Raesilotes as chose to attend, was announced at 
the ancient place of rendezvous, Oodipur. To increase the solemnity of the 
occasion, and to banish all suspicion of treachery, as well as to extinguish 
ancient feuds, and reconcile chiefs who had never met but in hostility, it was 
unanimously agreed that the most sacred pledge of good faith, the Nbon-4aby\ 
or dipping the hand in the salt, should take place. 

The entire body of the Sadhani lords, with all their retainers, met at the 
appointed time, as did nearly all the Raesilotes, excepting the joint chieftains 
of Khundaila, too deeply tainted with mutual distrust to take part in this august 
and national congress of all **the children of Shekhji.” It was decided in this 
grand council, that all internal strife should cease; and that for the future, 
whenever it' might occur, there should be no appeals to the arbitration of 
^eypiit ; But that on all such occasions, or where the general interests were 
endangered, a meeting should take place at ^‘the Pass of Oodipur,” to deliberate 
and decide, but above all to repel by force of arms, if necessary, the further 
encroachments df the court. This unusual measure alarmed the court of Amber, 
and when oppression had generated determined resistance, it disapproved and 
disowrtUd the proceedings of its lieutenant, who was supeffseded by Rora Rkni 
with Ortlers Secure the person of his predecessor. His flight preserved' liM 
ftoiU 111 the dungeons of Amber, but his estates, as well as those' oF 

the minister his brother, were resumed, and J^ll their property was confisfeatedl 

™ 1 ' '- y '■ ' — , J . I, ■ .. .. . I' I ■ ■ '* 'P’»' A $ 

* See Vol. I, Reference list for an account of this festival. 

f *tQ dip, bespkttet, sprinkle,* 

SO 
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The new commander, who was a tailor by caste, was ordered to follow the 
Huldia to the last extremity ; for, in these regions, displaced ministers and 
rebels are identical. It was expected, if they did not lose their heads, to see 
them in opposition to the orders of their sovereign lord, whose slaves they 
had so lately jfroclaimed themselves ; in fact, a rebel minister in Rajwarra, is 
like an ex-Tory or ex-Whig elsewhere, nor does restoration to the councils of 
his sovereign, perhaps in a few short months after he carried arms against him, 
plundered his subjects, and carried conflagration in his towns, excite more than 
transient emotion. The new commander was eager to obtain the services of 
the assembled Shekhawuts against the Huldias, but experience had given them 
wisdom ; and they not only exacted stipulations befitting their position, as the 
price of this aid, but, what was of more consequence, negotiated the conditions 
of their future connection with the lord-paramount. 

The first article was the immediate restoration of the townships which the 
Huldia had seized upon, as Tooe, Gwala, &c. 

The second^ that the court should disavow all pretensions to exact tribute 
beyond what they had voluntarily stipulated, and which they would remit to 
the capital. 

Thirds that oti ho account should the aritites of the court enter the lands 
of the confederation, the consequences of which had been so strongly marked 
4n the atrocities at Khundaila. 

fourth, that the confederacy would furnish a contingent for the service of 
the court, which should be paid by the court while so employed. 

The treaty being ratified through the intervention of the new commander, 
and having received in advance 10,000 rupees for their expenses, the chief 
with their retainers repaired to the capital, and after paying homage to their 
liege lord, zealously set to work to execute its orders on the Huldia faction, 
who were dispossessed of their estates. But, as observed in the annals of the 
parent state, Jeypur had obtained the distinction of the jhoota durbar^ or ‘lying 
court,* of the justness of which epithet it afforded an illustration in its conduct 
to the confederated chieftains, who soon discovered the difference between 
promises and performance. They had done their duty, but they obtained not 
one of the advantages for which they agreed to serve the court 5 and they had 
the mortification to see they had merely displaced the garrisons of the Huldia 
for those of Rora Ram. After a short consultation, they determined to seek 
themselves the justice that was denied them ; accordingly, they ^assaulted in 
succession the towns occupied by Rora Ram*s myrmidons, drove them out, 
and made them over to their original proprietors. 

At the same time, the C9urt having demanded the usual tribute from Nursing 
Das, which was always in arrear, he had the imprudence to stone the agent, 
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wh9 was a relation of the minister. He hastened to the Presence, “ threw his 
turban at the Raja’s feet,” saying, he was dishonoured for ever. A mandate 
was instantaneously issued for the sequestration of Khundaila and the capture 
of Nursing, who bade his liege lord defiance from his castle of Govindgurh : 
but his co-partner, Pratap Sing, having no just cause of appreheiftion, remained 
in Khundaila, which was environed by the Jeypur troops under Assaram. His 
security was his ruin ; but the wily Banyan (Assaram), who wished to seize at 
once the joint holders of the estate, offered no molestation to Pratap, while he 
laid a plot for the other. He invited his return, on the buchun^ or 'pledge of 
safety,’ of the Munohurpur chief. Nursing did not hesitate, for rank as was 
the character of his countrymen in these degenerate days, no Rajpoot had 
ever incurred the epithet of Buchun-chook^ tenfold more odious than that of 
murderer and which no future action, however brilliant, could obliterate, ever\ 
from his descendants to the latest posterity. On the faith of this buchun^ 
Nursing came, and a mock negotiation was carried on for the arrears of tribute, 
and a time fixed for payment. Nursing returned to Khundaila, and Assaram 
broke up Iiis camp and moved away. The crafty Banyan, having thus success- 
fully thrown him off his guard, on the third day rapidly retraced his steps, and 
at midnight surrounded Nursing in his abode, who was ordered to proceed 
forthwith to the camp. Burning with indignation, he attempted self-destruc- 
tion, but was withheld \ and accompanied by a few Rajpoots who swore to 
protect or die with him, he joined Assaram to see the issue* 

A simple plan was adopted to secure Pratap, and he fearlessly obeyed the 
summons. Both parties remained in camp ; the one was amused with a 
negotiation for his liberation on the payment of a fine ; the other had higher 
hopes ; and in the indulgence of both their vassals relaxed in vigilance* 
While they were at dinner, a party planted in ambuscade rushed out, and 
before they could seize their arms, made captive both the chiefs. They were 
pinioned like felons, put into a covered carriage, despatched under the guard 
of five hundred men to the capital, and found apartments ready for them in 
the state-prison of Amber. It is an axiom with these people, that the end 
sanctifies the means > and the prince and bis minister congratulated each other 
on the complete success of the scheme. Khundaila was declared khalisa 
(fiscal), and garrisoned by five hundred men from the camp, while the inferior 
feudatories, bolding estates detached from the capital, were received on tenns, 
and even allowed to hold their fiefs on the promise that they did not disturb 
the sequestrated lands. 



oHAPTsa m 

Bagh Sing opposes the faithless court of Amber — ffe is joined b^ the celebratef 
(feorge Thomas, — Desperate action, — Bagh Sing placed in the fortified pa/ace 
at Khundaila, — IJis garrison^ with his brother^ slain by Hunymnt Stng^ son 
of Pratap, — Bagh regains the palace, — The lands of Kkundaila farmed hy 
Amber to two Brahmins. — T7iey are expelled by the feudatory Barwuttfas,. 
who resist the court, — They become a banditti. Stngram Sing^ cousin to 
Pratap their leader, — He avoids the treachery of the court. — His death . — 
The confederacy unite in the league against fodhpur, — Hew treaty with the 
Amber court, — Liberation of Pratap and Mrrsing , — Grand union of the 
Shekhawuts, — Abhe Sing succeeds in Khundatla, — Treachery of the court , — 
Hunwunt regains Govindgurh, Kkundaila.^ &*c. — Restoration of Kkooshia- 
Hr am to the ministry of fey pur, — Neiv investitures granted to the feudatories 
of Rhundaila. — Abhe and Pratap inducted into their ancestral abodes . — 
Incident illustrative of the defects of the Rajpoot feudal system, — Khundaila 
assailed by Luchman Slngy chief of Seekur,—' Gallant defence of Hufiumint . — 
His death, — Surrender of Khundaila to Luchman Sing. — The co-heirs exiled. 
— Power and influence of Luchman Sing. — Foils the designs of the Pnro- 
hit, — Present attitude of Luchman Sing, — Subordinate branches of the 
Shekhaunds. — The Sadhanis.— Their territories wrested from the Kaimkhants 
and Rajpoots, — The Keytri branch of the family of Sadhoo attains superiori- 
ty, — Bagh Sing of Keytri fnurders his o%gm son. — The Lirhhanis, — Revenues 
of Shekhaveti. 

Dhenaram Bohra was now (A.D. r 798-9) prime minister of Jeypur, and 
he no soot>er heard of the success of Assaram, than he proceeded to join him 
in person, for the purpose of collecting the tribute due by the Sadhani ebJef 
Having formed a junction with Assaram at Oodrpur, they marched to Pursaram- 
pur, ^ town in the heart of the Sadhanis, whence they issued commands for the# 
Mbnte to be brought ; to expedite which, the ministers sent dhoos* to aFI the 
tdwhsbips of the confederacy. This insulting process irritated the Sadhanis to* 
such a degree that they wrote to Deenaram to withdraw hfs parties instantly, 
and his steps to Jhoonjoonoo, or abide the consecjuences j declaring, if 

tlft/tBaif the collective tribute, of which ten thousand was then readyr 
fortbedo'^ihg. Alt had assented to this arrangement bnt^ ifeagh 

Dhoos is an expedient to hasten the cowiplmnce of a demand from a dependent. A 
of horse proceeds to the township, and are .commanded to receive so much per t?ay tin the 
exaction is complied with.^ , If the is refused, it is consid#.‘ed tantamount to an appw 

to arms. * 
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broths. 0f cAptive prince of Kliunctaiio^ who wa& so incensei at the lbith^ 
less conduc^t o( the court, after the great service they had so recently performed^ 
that ho determined to oppose by force of arois tbls infraction of their charter, 
Wbicb declared the inviolability of the territory of the confederation so long as 
the tribute was paid. He was joined by five hundred men of Ke^tri, with which 
having levied contributions at Singhana and Futtehpur from the traitorous lord 
of Seekur, he invited to their aid the celebrated George Thomas, then carving 
out his fortunes amongst tbe^ discordant political elements. Nearly the whole 
of the Jeypur mercenary and feudal army was embodied on this occasion, and 
although far superior in numbers to the confederation, yet the presence of 
Thomas and his regulars more than counterpoised their numerical inferiority- 
The attack of Thomas was irresistible ; the Jeypur lines led by Rora Ram 
gave way, and lost several pieces of artillery. To redeem wbat the cowardice 
and ill conduct of the general in chief had lost, the chieftain of Chomoo formed 
a go/e or dense band of the feudal chivalry, which he led in person against 
Thomases brigade, charging to the mouths of his guns. His object, the recovery 
of the guns, was attained with great slaughter on each side. The Chomoo 
chief (Runjeet Sing) was desperately wounded, and Ruhadur Sing, Pahar Sing, 
chiefs of the Khangarote clans, with many others, were slain by discharges, of 
grape ; the guns were retrieved and Thomas and his auxiliaries were deprived 
of a victory, and ultimately compelled to retreat.* 

The captive chiefs of Khundaila deemed this revolt and union of their coun- 
trymen favourable to their emancipation, and addressed them to this effect. A 
communication was made to tlr^ discomfited Rora Ram, who promised his 
influence, provided an efficient body of Raesilotes joined his camp, and by 
their services seconded their requests. Bagh Sing was selected ; a man held 
in high esteem by both parties, and even the court manager of Khundaila 
found it necessary to retain his services, as it was by his influence only over his 
unruly brethren that be was enabled to make any thing of the new fiscal bnds* 
For this purpose, and to preserve the point of honour, the manager permitted 
Bagh Sing to remain in the fortified palace of Khundaila, with a small party of 
his brethren : but on being selected to lead the quotas of his countrymen with 
the court commander, be left his younger brother, Luchman Sing, as his deputy.^ 
No sooner did it reach the ears of Hunwunt Sing of Sillede, son of the cap^ 
live Pratap^; that Bagh Sing had joined the army, than in the true spirit of these 
relentless feuds, he determined to attempt the castle. As soon as the darkness 
of night favoused bis design, he hastened its accomplishment, escaladed it, and 

, * Franklin in his fe of George Thomas, describes this battle circtimstantlally ; btit inakcls 

appear affair of the Jwur court, with Thomas and the Mahrattas, in winch the Shekha- 
Wuts are not mentioned. Tmjrnas gives the RajtK>ot chivalry full praise for their gallant bear- 
ing.—M^oir of Geor e Thomas p. 109, 
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put the unprepared garrison to the sword. Intelligence of this event reached 
Bagh Sing at Ranolli, who instantly countermarched, and commenced the 
assault, into which even the towns people entered heartily, inspired as they were 
with indignation at the atrocious murder of the young chief* The day was 
extremely hot f the defendants fought for their existence, for their leader could 
not hope for mercy. The assailants were served with the best food ; such was 
the enthusiasm, that even the women forgot their fears, and cheered them on 
as the ladders were planted against the last point of defence,. Then the white 
flag was displayed, and the gate opened, but the murderer had fled. 

Manji Das succeeded Deenaram as minister of Jeypur ; and Rora Ram, 
notwithstanding his disgraceful defeat and the lampoons of the bards, continued 
to be collector of the Shekhawut tribute, and farmed the fiscal lands of Khun- 
daila to a Brahmin for twenty thousand rupees annually. This Brahmin, in 
conjunction with another speculative brother, had taken a lease of the Mapa 
Rahdari^ or town and transit duties at Jeypur, which having been profitable, 
they now agreed to take on lease the sequestrated lands of Khundaila. Having 
not only fulfilled their contract the first year, but put money in their pocket, 
they renewed it for two more. Aided by a party of the Sillehposhians of the 
court, the minister of religion shewed he was no messenger of peace, and deter- 
mined to make the most of his ephemeral powef, he not only levied contribu- 
tions on the yet independent feudatories, but attacked those who resisted, and 
carried several of their castles sword in hand. The brave “sons of’Raesil^^ 
could not bear this new mark of contumely and bad faith of the court, — “to be 
made the sport of a tailor and a Brahmin,” — and having received intimation 
from the captive chiefs that there was no hope of their liberty, they at once 
threw away the scabbard, and commenced a scene of indiscriminate vengeance 
which the Rajpoot often has recourse to when urged to despair. They at once 
assailed Khundaila, and in spifce of the resistance of seven thousand Dadoo- 
puntis^ dispossessed the Purohit, and sacked it. Then advancing within the 
Jeypur domains, they spread terror and destruction, pillaging even the estates 
of the queen. Fresh troops were sent against them, and after many actions 
the confederacy was broken up. The Ranolli chief and others of the elder 
branches made tbelr peace, but the younger branches fled the country, and 
obtained (sanctuary) and subsistence in Marwar and Bikaner : Singram 

Sing of Soojawgs (cousin to Pratap) sought the former, Bagh Sing and Sooruj 
Sing the latter, whose prince gave them lands. There they abode in tranquillity 
for a time, looking to that justice from the prince which tributary cx>lledlors knew 
not ; but when apathy and neglect mistook the motive of this patient sufferingr 
he was roused from his indiQerence to the fate of the brave Banvntteas^ by the 
tramp of their horses’ feet even at the gates of his capital. 
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Sittgrum Sing headed the band of exiles, which spread fear and desolation 
over a great portion of Dhoondar. In many districts they established 
nhwalli and wherever they succeeded in surprising a ihanna (garrison) of 
their Uege lord, they cut it up without mercy. They sacked the town of Kho,. 
within a few miles of the city of Jeypur, from under whose walU they carried 
off horses to mount their gang» Animated by successful revenge, and the 
excitement of a life so suited to the Rajpoot, Singram became the leader of a 
band of several hundred horse, bold enough to attempt any thing. Complaints 
for redress poured in upon the court from all quarters, to which a deaf ear 
might have been turned, had they not been accompanied with applications for 
reduction of rent. The court at length, alarmed at this daring desperado, 
made overtures to him through Shiam Sing, Sadhani, the chief of Bussao, on 
whose buchun (pledge) Singram con.sented to appear before his liege lord. As 
soon as he arrived under the walls of the city his cavalcade was surrounded 
by all classes, but particularly the Sikh mercenaries, all of whom recognized 
their property, some a horse, some a camel, others arms, &c. ; but none durst 
advance a claim to their own, so daring was their attitude and so guarded their 
conduct. The object of the minister was to secure the person of Singram, 
regardless of the infamy wliich would attach to the chief who, at his desire, 
had pledged himself for his safety. But Shiam Sing, who had heard of the 
plot, gave Singram warning, In forty-eight hours, intelligence reached the 
court that Singram was in Tuarvali, and that joined by the Tuars and 
Larkhanis, he was at the head of one thousand horse. He now assailed the 
large fiscal towns of his prince ; contributions were demanded, and if they 
could not be complied with, he carried off in ole (hostage) the chief citizens, 
who were afterwards ransomed. If a delay occurred in furnishing either, the 
place was instantly given over to pillage, which was placed upon a body of 
camels. The career of this determined Banvuitia was at length closed. He 
had surrounded the town of Madhupur, the estate of one of the queens, when 
a ball struck him in the head. His body was carried to Ranolli and burnt, 
and he had his cenotaph amongst the Joojars (those slain in battle) of his 
fathers. The son of Singram succeeded to the command and the revenge of 
his father, and 4ie continued the same daring course, until the court restored 
bis patrimony of Soojawas. Such were the tumultuous proceedings in 
Shekhavati, when an event of such magnitude occurred as to prove an epoch 
in the history of Rajpootana, and which not only was like oil effused upon 
their afflictions, but made them prominent to their own benefit in the 
transaction. 

. The salvamentay or black -mail of our own feudal system^ 
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ThatgruHil international war, ostensibly for the hand of the tteten of 
Ra)waiira, was on the point of bursting forth. The openin]^ scene Was in 
Slitelthavati, and the actors chiefly Sadhants. It will be recollected, that though 
this was but the underplot of a tragedy, chiefly got up for the ddpoSal of 
Raja Maun of Jodhpur, in favour of Dhonkui Sing, Rae Chund was then Dewan, 
or prime minister, of Jeypur 5 and to forward his master^s views for the hand 
of Kishna, supported the cause of the pretender. 

The minister sent his nephew, Kirparam, to obtain the aid of the 
Shekhawuts, who appointed Kishen Sing as interpreter, of their wishes, while 
the Kker assembled at the ‘Tass of Oodipur.” There a new treaty was 
formed, the main article of which was the liberation of their chieftains, the 
joint Rajas of Khundaila, and the renewal of the ancient stipulations regarding 
the non-interference of the court in their internal arrangements, so long as 
they paid the regulated tribute, Kishen Sing, the organ of the confederation, 
together with Kirparam, left the assembly for the capital, where they soon 
returned with the ratification of their wishes. On these conditions ten 
thousand of the sons of Shekhji were embodied, and ready to accompany 
their lord-paramount wherever he might lead them, receiving pattt\ or 
subsistence, while out of their own lands. 

These preliminaries settled, Shiam Sing Champawut (nephew of the Pokurn 
chief) with Kirparam repaired to Keytri, whence they conveyed the young 
pretender, Dhonkul Sing, to the camp of the confederates. They were met 
by a deputation headed by the princess Anundi Kowur (daughter of the late 
Re^ Pratab, and one of the widows of Raja Bheem of Marwar, father of the 
pretender^ who received the boy in her arms as the child of her adoption; 
and forthwith returned to the capital, where the army was forming for the inva- 
sion of Marwar, 

It moved to Katoo, ten coss from Khiindaila, where they waited the 
junction of the Bikaner Raja and other auxiliaries. The Shekhawut lords 
here sent in their imperative demand for the liberation of the sons of Raesil, 
“that they might march under a leader of their own, equal in celebrity to 
die proudest of that assembled host.” Evasion was dangerous; and in a 
few days their chiefs were formally delivered to them. Even the" self-abdicated 
Brifidtriblin could not resist this general appeal to arms. The princes 
encamped in the midst of their vassals, nor was there ever such convocation 
of ^the son# of Shekhji RaesiloteSi Sadhanis, Bhojanis, Larkhanf^ and even 
£art 0 iiUta^i ^ocktd around the Hhe yellow banner of Raesil.^ Thd 
#ccootit5 of the ei^ditton are elsewhere narrated, and we shall only^ add that 
the She k ha w u ts participated in all its glory and all its disgrace, and lost bolh^ 
Rao Nursing and his father ere they returned to theit Own lands. 
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Abh'e Sing, the sen of Nursing succeeded, and conducted the ^contingent 
of his countlrymen until the ill-stared expedition broke up, when they returned 
to Khundaila. But the faithless court had no intention of restoring the lands 
of Khnndaila. Compelled to look about for a subsistence, with one hundred 
and fifty horse, they went to Raja Buktawur Sing of Mat:herri ; but he 
performed the duties of kindred and hospitality so meanly, that they only 
remained a fortnight. In this exigence, Pratap and his son repaired to the 
Mahratta leader, Bapoo Sindia, at Devviisa, while Hunwunt, in the ancient 
spirit of his race, determined to attempt Govindghurh. In disguise, he 
obtained the necessary information, assembled sixty of his resolute clansmen, 
whom he concealed at dusk in a ravine, whence, as soon as silence proclaimed 
the hour was come, he issued, ascended the well-known path, planted his 
ladders, and cut down the sentinels ere the garrison was alarmed. It was soon 
mastered, several being killed and the rest turned out. The well-known beat 
of the Raesilote fiakarras awoke the Larkhanis, Meenas, and all the Rajpoots 
in the vicinity, who immediately repaired to the castle. In a few weeks the 
gallant Hunwunt was at the head of two thousand men, prepared to act 
offensively against his faithless liege lord. Khundaila and all the adjacent 
towns surrendered, their garrisons flying before the victors, and Khoshial 
Daroga, a name of note in all the intrigues of the durlar of that day, carried to 
court the tidings of his own disgrace, which, his enemies took care to proclaim, 
arose from his cupidity : for though he drew pay and rations for a garrison of 
one hundred men, he only had thirty. Accompanied by Rutttin Chund, with two 
battalions and guns, and the reproaches of his sovereign, he Was commanded 
at his peril to recover Khundaila. The gallant Hunwunt disdained to await 
the attack, but advanced outside the city to meet it, drove Khoshial back, and 
had he not in the very moment of victory been wounded, while the Larkhanis 
hung behind, would have totally routed them. Hunwunt was compelled to 
retreat within the walls, where he stood two assaults, in one of which he slew 
thirty Sillehposh^ or men in armour, the body-guard of the prince ; but the 
only water of the garrison being from tankas (reservoirs,) he was on the point 
of surrendering at discretion, when an offer of five townships being made, he 
accepted the tdwns. 

Another change took place in the ministry of Amber at this period , and 
Khooshialiram, at the age of fourscore and four years, was liberated from the 
state-prison pf Amber, and once more entrusted with the administration of the 
government * This hoaryheaded politician, who, during more than half a 
century, had alternately met the frowns and, the smiles of his prince, at this tho 
extreme verge of existence,, entered with all the^ alacrity of youth into tho 
tortuous intrigues of office, after witnessing the removal of two prime ministefSi 

5 * 
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his rivals, who resigned power and life together. Rhooshiallratifi bad rebyirincd 
incarcerated wnce the reign of Raja Pratap, who, when dying, left three tnjnhc- 
tlons; the first of which was that the Bohra (his caste) should never be dnltrati- 
Chised ; but if in evil hour his successor should be induced to liberate him 
•‘be should be tilaced uncontrolled at the head of affairs.”^ 

When this veteran politician, whose biography would fill a volume, f 
Succeeded to the helm at Jeypur, a solemn deputation of the principal 
Shekhawut chieftains repaired to the capital, and begged that through his 
intercession they might be restored to the lands of their forefathers. The 
Bohra, who had always kept up, as well from sound principle as from personal 
feeling, a good understanding with the feudality, willingly became their advocate 
withdiis sovereign, to whom he represented that the defence of the slate lay 
in a willing and contented vassalage : for, notwithstanding their disobedience 
and turbulence, they were always ready, when the general weal was threatened, 
!to support it with all their power. He appealed to the late expedition, when 
ten thousand of the children of Shekhji were embodied in his cause, and what 
was a better argument, he observed, the Mahrattas had only been able to 
prevail since their dissensions amongst themselves. The Bohra was 

commanded to follow his own good will and pleasure ; and having exacted an 

engagement, by which the future tribute of tire Raesilotes was fixed at sixty 
thousand rupees annually, and the immediate payment of a muzzerana of forty 
thousand, fresh of investiture were made out for Khundaila" and its 
dependencies. There are so many conflicting interests, in all these courts, 
that it by no means follows that obedience runs on the heels of command ; 
even though the orders of the prince were countersigned by the minister, the 
NagaSy who formed the garrison of Khundaila, and the inferior fiefs, shewed 
no disposition to comply. The gallant Hunwunt, justly suspecting the Bohra’s 
good faith, proposed to the joint rajas a coup de mairiy which he volunteered 
to lead. They had five hundred retainers amongst them ; of these Hunwunt 
sdected twenty of the most intrepid, and repaired to Oodigurh, to which he 
gained admission as a messenger from himself ; twenty more were at his 

btels, who also got in, and the rest rapidly following, took post at the 

Hunwunt then disclosed liimself, and presented the' fresh putta of 

^ libe sc^nd injunction was to keep the office of Foujdar, or commander of the forces, in 
the fatai||r ^ Siaii>oo Sing, Googawut, a tribe always noted for their fidelity, and like the 
hfairteas of Wtarwar, even a blind fidelity, to the^<w/>, whoever was the occu]p|ant. The third 
Injttnctioa^dfi blank in my manuscript. ' 

t His first; act, after his emancipation from the dungeons of Amb^, was tl|e deiic$te pagp- 
ciation at Dhonce, the castle or Chand Sing, Googawut. He died at Busawab, aand Apnl 
ifira, pn his return fwtn Macherri to Jeipoor, where he had b^cn unsuccessfully atti^U^ a 
a reconcjlation between, the courts. It will not be forgotten that the indcpendeiice of 
f/arma chief in Mkbheriri had ^en mainly achieved by the Bohra, who was originally the 
hQmtW pf thv trwt9rous Narooca. 
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KhundBila tq.the Nagas, who still hesitating to obey^ he drew bis sword, when 
seeing that he was determined to succeed or perish, they reluctantly withdi:ew> 
and Abbe and Fratap were once more inducted into the dilapidated abodea 
of th^ir ancestors. The adversity they had undergone, added to their youth 
and inexperience, made them both yield a ready acquiescence % to the advice 
of their kinsman,, to whose valour and conduct they owed the restoration of 
their inheritance, and the ancient feuds, which were marked on every stone of 
their castellated mahls^ wert apparently appeased. 

Shortly after this restoration, the Shakhawut contingents were called out 
to serve against the common enemy of Rajpootana, the notorious Meer Khan 
whose general, Mahomed Shah Khan, was closely blockaded in the fortress of 
Bhomgurh, near Tonk, by the whole strength of Jeypur, commanded by Rao 
Chand Sing of Dhoonee. An"" incident occurred, while the siege was 
approaching a successful conclusion, which well exemplifies the incorrigible 
imperfections of the feudal system, either for offensive or defensive operations, 
7'he incident, trivial as it is in its origin, proved a deathblow to these 
unfortunate princes, so long the sport of injustice, and appears destined to 
fiilsify the dAom, who prophesied, on the acceptance of his self-sacrifice, that 
seven successive generations of his issue should occupy the gadi of Khundaila. 
In the disorderly proceedings of this feudal array, composed of all the quotas 
of Amber, a body of Shekhawuts had sacked one of the townships of Tonk, 
in which a Googawut inhabitant was slain, and his property plundered, 
in the indiscriminate pell-mell. The son of the Googawut instantly carried 
his complaints to the besieging general, Chand Sing, the head of his clan, 
who gave him a party of the Shillehposh (men in armour) to recpver his 
property. The Shekhawuts resisted, and reinforced their party ; Chand Sing 
did the same ; the Khundaila chiefs repaired in person, accompanied by tlie 
whole confederacy, with the exception of Seekur : and the Googawut chief, 
who had not only the ties of clanship, but the dignity of commander-in-chief; 
to sustain, sent every man he could spare from the^ blockade. Thus nearly 
the whole feudal array of Amber was collected round a few hakeries (carts), 
ready to cut each other to pieces for the point of honour : neither would 
relinquish the elaim, and swords were alreibdy drawn, when the Khangarote 
chief stepped between them as peace-maker, and proposed an expedient 
which saved the honour of both, namely, that the plundered property should 
be permitted* to proceed to its destination, Khundaila princess quarters, who 
should transmit it, his own aeeord^^' to the cOmmander-in-chief of the army. 
The Shekhawuts assented ; the havoc was prevented ; but the pride of ChaM 
Sing was hurt, who s^w in this a concession to the commander of the armyi 
but none to the leader of the Googawuts. 
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Luchman Sing, tfee chief of Seekar, who, as before stated, was the onfy 
Shekhawut who kept aloof from the affray, saw the moment was arrived for 
the accompHshnment of his long-concealed desire to» be lord of Khundaila. The 
siege of Bhomfgurh being broken up, in conoecjuence of these dissensions and 
the defection oF the confederated Sbekhawuts, the Seekur chief no sooner saw 
them mov'e by the circuitous route of the capital, than he marcherd directly 
for his estates, and throwing aside ah disguise^ attacked Seessob, which by an 
infamous stratagem he secured, by in-veigiing the commajndant, the son of 
the late Bohra minister. Tlien making overtures to the* enemy, against whom 
he had just been fighting, for the sum of two- lakhs of rupees, he obtained m 
brigade of the mercenary Fathans, under their leaders Munnoo aixi Mahtab 
Khan, the last of whom,, but a few days before, had entered into a solemn 
engagement with Miinwunt, as manager for the minor princes, to support whoso 
cause, and to abstain from- molesting their estates, he had received fifty thou- 
sand rupees ! Such nefarious acts were too common at that period even to 
occasion remark, far less reprehension'. 

The gallant Hunwunt now prepared for the defence of the lands which hia 
valour had redeemed. His foeman made a lavish application of the wealthy 
which his selfish policy had acquired, and Rewasso and other fiefs were soon 
in hiS' possession.. The town of Khundaila, btiing open, soon followed, but 
the castle held out sufficiently long to enable him to strengthen and provision 
Kote, which he detenumed to defend to the last. Having withstood the^ attacks 
of the enemy, during three weeks, in the almost ruined castle, he sallied out 
sword in hand, and gained Kotc, where he assembled all those yet faithful 
to the family, and determined' to stand or fall with the last stronghold of 
Khundaila. The other chiefs of the confederation beheld with indignation- 
this unprovoked and avaricious aggression on the minor princes of Khundaila, 
not only because of its abstract injasticc, but of tlie undue aggrandizement of 
diis inferior branch of the Raesilotes, and the means employed, namely, the 
common enemy of their country. Many leagued for its prevention, but some' 
were bribed by the offer of a part of the domain*, and those who were too 
virtuous to be corrru[>ted, found their intentions defeated by the necessity of 
defendmg their own homes against the detachments of Meer Khan, sent by 
desire of Seekua: to neutralize their efforts. The court was steeled against ah 
remonstrance, from the unha{>py rupture at Bhomgirrh, the blockade of which,, 
it was represented^ was broken by the conduct of the followers of Khundaila. 

Hunwunt send some hundreds of hrs brave clansmen were thusoleft to their 
©Wtt resources. Dimng three months, they defended themselves m a poskiorp 
odtSide the castle, when a general assault was made on hfs intrenchments. He 
was advised to retreat into the castle, but he nobly repliedy ‘‘Khundaila is gone 
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' for if we are reduced to shelter ourselves behind waifs and he called 
upon his brethren to repel the attack or perish. Hunwunt cheered on his 
kinsmen, who charged the battalions sword in hand,- drove them from their 
guns, and completely cleared the intrenchments. But the enemy returned ta 
the conflict, which lasted from morn until nightfall. Another soi^ie was made ; 
again the enemy was ignominously dislodged, but the gallant Hunwunt, leading 
his men to the very muzzle of the guns, received a shot which ended his career. 
The victory remained with the besieged, but the death of their leader discon- 
certed his clansmen, who retired within the fort. Five hundred of the 
mercenary Pathans and men of Seekur (a number equal to the whole of the 
defenders), accompanied to the shades of the last intrepid Raesilote of 
Khundaila. 

The next morning, an armistice for the removal of the wounded and 
obsequies of the dead was agreed to, during which terms were offered, and 
refused by the garrison. As soon as the death of Hunwunt was known, the 
Oodipur chief, wlio from the first had upheld the cause of justice, sent addi- 
tional aid both in men and supplies ; and had the Keytri chief been at his 
estates, the cause would have been further supported ; hut he was at court, 
and had left orders with his son to act according to the advice of the chief of 
Bussao, who had been gained over to the interests of Seekur by the bribe of 
participation in the conquered lands. Nevertheless, the garrison held out, 
under every privation, for five weeks longer, their only sustenance at length 
being a little Indian corn introduced by the exertions of individual Meenas. 
At this extremity, an offer being made of ten townships, they surrendered, 
Pratap Sing took his share of this remnant of his patrimony, but his co-heir 
Abhe Sing inherited too much of RaesiFs spirit to degrade himself by owing 
aught to his criminal vassal and kinsman. It would have been well for Pratap 
had he shewn the same sf)irit ; for Liichman Sing, now lord of Khundaila, 
felt too acutely the injustice of his success, to allow the rightful heir to remain 
upon his patrimony ; and he only allowed sufficient time to elapse for the 
consolidation of his acquisition, before he expelled the young pfince. Both 
the co-heirs, Abhe Sing and Pratap, now reside at Jhoonjoonoo, where each 
receives five rupees a day, from a joint purse made for them by the Sadhanis, 
nor at present* is there a ray of hope of their restoration to Khundaila. 

In 1814, when Misr Sheonarain, then minister of Jeypur, was involved in 
great pecuniary- difficulties, to get rid of the impvortunities of Meer Khan, he 
cast his eyes towards the Seekur chief, who had long been desirous to have 
liis usurpation sanctioned by the court ; and it was stipulated that on the 


^ This was written in 1813 *14. 
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payment of nine lakhs of rupees (or«. five from himself with the ^thprity 
and force of Jeypur to raise the rest from the Sadbanis), be should receive the 
puitaol investiture of Khundaila. Meer Khan, the mutual agent on this 
occasion, was then at Ranolli, where Luchman Sing met him and pai^ the 
amount, receicing his receipt, which was exchanged for the grant under the 
great seal. 

Immediately after, Luchman Sing proceeded to court, and upon the further 
payment of one year’s tribute in advance, henceforth fixed at fifty-seven thousand 
rupees, he received from the hands of his iiege-lord, the Raja Juggut Sing, the 
kkelat of investiture. Thus, by the ambition of Seekur, the cupidity of the 
court, and the jealousies and avarice of the Sadhanis, the birthright of the 
lineal heirs of Raesil was alienated. 

Luchman Sing, by his talents and wealth, soon established his influence at 
the court of his sovereign / but the jealousy which this excited in the Purohit 
minister of the day very nearly lost him his dearly-brought acquisition. It will 
be recollected that a Brahmin obtained the lease of the lands of Khundaila, 
and that for his extortions he was expelled with disgrace. He proceeded, 
however, in his career of ambition ; subverted the influence of his patron Sheo- 
narain Misr, forcing him to commit suicide, ruined the prospects of his son, and 
by successful and daring intrigue established himself in the ministerial chair of 
Amber. The influence of Luchman Sing, who was consulted on all occasions, 
gave him umbrage, and he determined to get rid of him. To drive'him into 
opposition to his sovereign was his aim, and to effect this there was no better 
method than to sanction an attack upon Khundaila. The Sadhanis, whose ava- 
rice and jealousies made them overlook their true interests, readily united to the 
troops of the court, and Khundaila was besieged. Luchman Sing, on this occa- 
sion, shewed he was no common character. He tranquilly abided the 
issue at jeypur, thus neutralizing the malignity of the Purohit, while, to ensure 
the safety of Khundaila, a timely supply of money to the partizan, Jumsheey 
Khan, brought his battalions to threaten the Purohit in his camp. Completely 
foiled by the superior tact of Luchman »Sing, the Brahmin was compelled to 
a^wdon the undertaking and 10 return to the capital, iirhere his anger made 
hipa throw aside the mask, and attempt to secure the person of his enemy. 
The Seekur chief had a narrow escape ; he fled with fifty horse, hotly pursued 
By his adversary, while his effects, and those of his partizans (amongst whom 
was the SamOite chief), were confiscated. The Sadhanis, led by the chie^ of 
Keytri and Bussao, even after the Purohit bad left them, made a bold attempt 
to capture KKlihdaila, which was defeated, and young Abbe Siog^ wha f 
made a puppet on Ihe occasion, witnessed the last defeat of his hope^.* ! 

Ijf pepessity or expediency could palliate or justify such nefarious > actSf^ U 
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would feis shewn in the good consequences that have resulted from evil, Thf 
discofd i&ind bloodshed produced by the partition of authority between the sons 
of Bahadur Sing are now at an end/ Luchman Sing is the sole tyrant in 
Khuitdaiia, and so long as the system which he has established is maintainedi 
he may laugh at the efforts, not only of the Sadhanis, but of the court itself, 
to supplant him. 

Let us, in a few words, trace the family of Luchman Sing. It will be 
recollected that Raesil, the first Raja amongst the sons of Shekhji, had seven 
sons, the fourth of whom, Tirmul (who obtained the title of Rao), held 
Kasulli and its eighty-four townships in appanage. His son, Hurree Sing, 
wrested the district of Bilara, with its one hundred and twenty-five townships, 
from the Kaimkhanis of Futtepur, and shortly after, twenty-five more from 
Rewasso. Seo Sing, the son of Hurree, captured Futtehpur itself the chief 
abode of the Kaimkhanis, where he established himself. His son, 
Chand Sing, founded Seekur, whose lineal descendant, Devi Sing, adopted 
Luchman Sing, son of his near kinsman, Shahpura thakoor. The estates of 
Seekur were in admirable order when Luchman succeeded to his uncle, whose 
policy was of the exterminating sort. Luchman improved upon it ; and long 
before he acquired Kbundaila, had demolished all the castles of his 
inferior feudatories, not even sparing that of Shahpura, the place of his 
nativity, as well as Bilara, Buthotie, and Kasulli ; and so completely did he 
allow the ties of adoption to supersede those of blood, that his own father 
preferred exile, to living under a son who, covered with “the turban of 
Seekur,” forgot the author of his life, and retired to Jodhpur. 

Luchman Sing has now a compact and improving country, containing five 
hundred towns and villages, yielding a revenue of eight lakhs of rupees. 
Desirous of transmitting his name to posterity, he erected the castle of 
Luchmangurh,* and has fortified many other strongholds, for the defence of 
which he has formed a little army, which, in these regions, merits the title of 
regulars, consisting of eight battalions of alligoky armed with matchlocks, 
with a brigade of guns to each battalion. He has besides an efficient cavalry, 
consisting of one thousand horse, half of which are hargeers, or stipendiary ; 
the other half jngheerdars, having lands assigned for their support. With such 
means, and with his ambition, there is very little doubt that, had not the 
alliance of his liege lord of Amber with the English government put a stop to 
the predatory system, he would, by means of the same worthy allies by whose 
,, — ; 

* Luchn^angurh, or “ the castle of Luchman,” situated upon a lofty mountain, ww 
erected ili S. Ito2, or A. D. 1806, though probably on the ruins of some more ancient fortrm. 
It commandf a most extensive prospect, and is quite a beacon in that coun^,^ atpdded with 
hill-casiles. The town is built on the model of Jelpoor, with regular streets intersecting each 
other at right angles, in which there are many wealthy merchants, who enjoy perfect se(ig||ty* 
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ijid he obtained Khundaila,* beifore this time have made himself supttme in 
Shekhavati> 

Having thus brought to a conclusion the hisiofy of the princes of 
lChundaiia> v^e shall give a brief account of the other branches of the 
ShekhawutS) especially the most powerful, the Sadhani. 

The Sadhanis are descended from Bhojraj, the third son of Raesll, and 
in the division of fiefs amongst his seven sons, obtained Oodipur and its 
dependencies. Bhojraj had a numerous issue, styled Bhojani, who arrogated 
their full share of importance in the infancy of the confederacy, and in process 
of time, from some circumstance not related, perhaps the mere advantage of 
locality, their chief city became the rendezvous for the great council of the 
federation, which is still in the defile of Oodipur. t 

Several generations subsequent to Bhojraj, Jugram succeeded to the lands 
of Oodipur. He had six sons, the eldest of whom, Sadhoo, quarrelled with 
his father, on some ceremonial connected with the celebration of the military 
festival, the doserrah.X and quitting the paternal roof, sought for his fortunes 
abroad. At this time, almost all the tract now inhabited by the Sadhanis 
was dependent on Futtehpur (Jhoonjoonoo), the residence of a Nawab of the 
Kaimkhani tribe of Afghans, who held it as a fief of the empire. To him 
Sadhoo repaired, and was received with favour, and by his talents and courage 
rose in consideration, until he was evci^ially intrusted with the entire 
management of affairs. There are two accounts of the mode of his ulterior 
advancement : both may be correct. One is, that the Nawab, having no 
children, adopted young Sadhoo, and assigned to him Jhoonjoonoo and its 
eighty-four dependencies, which, he .retained on the Kaimkhani’s death. The 
other, and less favourable thoif^l\i equally probable account, is that, feeling his 
influence firmly established; -he hinted to his patron, that the township of 

was pUpared fyr his future residence, where he should enjoy a 

sufficient pension, as he intended to retain possession of his delegated authority, 
So completely had he supplanted the Kaimkhani, that he found himself utterly 
unable to make a party against the ungrateful Shekhawut. He therefore fled 
from Jhoonjoonoo to Futtehpur, the other division of his authority, or at least 
one of his own kin, who espoused his cause, and prepared to expel the traitor 
from Joonjoonoo. Sadhoo, in this emergency, applied to his father, requesting 


* Khunclaila is said to have derived its name from the Khokiir Rajpoot. The Khokur is 
often mentioned in the Bhati Annals, whom I have supposed to be the C^uker, who were 
certainly Indo-Scythic. Khundaila has four thousand houses, and eighty villages dependent 
bn it. , 

t The ancient name of Oodipoor is said to be Kaes ; it contains thiee thousand houses, and 
has forty-five villages attached to if, divided into four portions. 

4: See Vol. I. reference list* . . ^ " 
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Iiim tq call upon his brethren, as it was a common cause. The old chief, 
who, in- his son’s success, forgave and forgot the conduct which made him 
leave his roof, instantly addressed another son, then serving with his liege 
lord, the Mirza Raja Jey Sing, in the imperial army, to obtain succour for 
him ; and some regular troops with guns were immediately^ despatched to 
reinforce young Sadhoo and maintain his usurpation, which was accomplished, 
and moreover Futtehpur was added to Jhoonjoonoo. Sadhoo bestowed the 
former with its dependencies, equal in value to his own share, on his brother, 
for his timely aid, and both, according to previous stipulation, agreed to 
acknowledge their obligations to the Raja by an annual tribute and mi^zerana 
on all lapses, as lord paramount. Sadhoo soon after wrested Singhana, 
containing one hundred and twenty-five villages, from another branch of the 
Kaimkhanis ; Sooltano, with its ckoiirasl, or division of eighty-four townships, 
from the Gor Rajpoots ; and Keytri and its dependencies from the Tuars, 
the descendants of the ancient emperors of Delhi ; so that, in process of 
time, he possessed himself of a territory comprising more than one thousand 
towns and villages. Shortly before his death, he divided the conquered lands 
amongst his five sons, whose descendants, adopting his name as the 
patronymic, are called Sadhani ; viz. Zoorawur Sing, Kishen Sing, Nowul 
Sing, Kesuri Sing, and Pabar Sing. 

Zoorawur Sing, besides the paj^nal and original estates, had, in virtue of 
primogeniture, the town of Chokeri and its twelve subordinate villages, with 
all the other emblems of state, as the elephants, palkees, &c.; and although the 
cupidity of the Keytri chief, the descendant of the second son, Kishen„ has 
wrested the patrimony from the elder branch, who has now only Chokeri, yet 
the distinctions of birth are never lost in those of fortune, and the petty chief 
of Chokeri, with its twelve small townships, is looked upon as the superior of 
Abhe Sing, though the lord of five hundred villages. 

The descendants of the other four sons, now the most distinguished of the 
Sadhanis, are,* 

Abhe Sing of Keytri ; 

Shiam Sing of Bussao ; 

Cyan Sing of Nowulgurh ;t 

Shere Sing of Sooltano. 

Besides the patrimonies assigned to the five sons of Sadhoo, he left the 
districts of Singhana, Jhoonjoonoo, and Soorujgurh (the ancient Oreecha), to 
be held in joint heirship by the junior members of his stock. The first, with 

* It must be borne in mind that this was written in 1814* , 

« t Nowulgurh contains four thousand houses, • environed by a It is on a more 

ancient site called Rolcani, whose old castle in ruins is t<i the south-east, and the new one 
midway between it and the town, built by Nowul Sing in S. r8o2, or A. D. 17 
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its one hundred and twenty*five villages, has been usurped by Abhe Sihg of 
Keytri, but the others still continue to be frittered away in subinfeudations 
among this numerous and ever-spreading 

Abhe Sing has assumed the same importance amongst the Sadhanis, -that 
Luchman Sing nas amongst the Raesilotes, and both by the same means, crime, 
and usurpation. The Seekur chief has despoiled his senior branch of Khun- 
daila ; and the Keytri chief has not only despoiled the senior, but also the 
junior, of the five branches of Sadhoo. The transaction which produced the 
last result, whereby the descendant of Shore Sing lost Sooltano, is so peculiarly 
atrocious, that it is worth relating, as a proof to what lengths the Rajpoot will 
go ‘*to get land/’ 

Pahar Sing had an only son, named Bhopal, who being killed in an attempt 
on Lobaroo, he adopted the younger son of his nephew, Bagh Sing of Keytri. 
On the death of his adopted father, the Sooltano chief, being too young to 
undertake the management of his fief in person, remained under the paternal 
roof. It would appear as if this alienation of political rights could also alienate 
affection and rupture all the tics of kindred, for his unnatural father embrued 
his hands in the blood, of his own child, and annexed Sooltano to Keytri. 
But the monster grievously suffered for the deed ; he became the scorn of his 
kinsmen,.“who spit a’l him and throw dust on his head,’’ until he secluded 
himself from the gaze of mankind. The wife of his bosom ever after refused 
to look upon him ; she managed the estates for the survi>!.ig son, the present 
Abhe Sing. During twelve years that Bagh Sing survived, he never quitted 
his apartment in the castle of Keytri, until carried out to be burned, amidst 
the execrations and contempt of his kinsmen, 

Larkhanis . — Having made the reader sufficiently acquainted with the 
gaiealogy of the ^dbanis, a« well as of the Raesilotes, we shall conclude 
with a brief notice of the Larkhanis, which term, translated, “the beloved 
lords,” ill-accords with their occupation, as the most notorious marauders in 
Rajpootana. Larla is a common infantine appellation, meaning ‘beloved but 
whether the adjunct of Khan to this son of Raesil, as well as to that of his 
youngest, Taj-khan (the crown of princes), was out of compliment to some 
other Mooslem saint we know not. Larkhan conquered his bwn appanage, 
Dantah Ramgurh, on the frontiers of Marwar, then a dependency of Samhhur. 
It is not unlikely that his father’s influence at court secured the possession to 
him. Besides this district, they have the tuppa of Nosul, and altogether about 
eighty townships, including some held of the Rajas of Marwar 'and Bikaner, 
to secure their abstinence from plunder within their bounds. The Larkhanis 
are a community of robbers their name, like Ftndarri Kuzzah^ is held in 
these 1*egiorts to be synofiirhous with freebooter,’ and as they can muster five 
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hundred horse, their raids are ‘rather formidable. Sometimes their nominal 
liege lord calls upon them for tribute, but being in a difficult country, and 
Ramgurh being a place of strength, they pay little regard to the call, unless 
backed by some of the mercenary partizans, such as Meet Khan, who contrived 
to get payment of arrears of tribute to the amount twenty thousand rupees. 

Revenues , — We conclude this sketch with a rough statement of the revenues 
of Shekhavati, which might yield in peace and prosperity, now for the first time 
beginning to beam upon them, from twepty-five to thirty lakhs of rupees ; but 
at present they fall much short df this sum, and full one-half of the lands of 


the confederation are held by the chiefs of Seekur and Keytri ; — 

Rupees 

Luchman Sing, of Seekur, including Khundaila 8,00,000 

Abhe Sing, of Keytri, including Kot-Pootli, given by Lord Lake 6,00,000 
Shiam Sing of Bussao, including his brother Runject’s share of 

40,000, (whom he killed) r, 90,000 

Gyan Sing of Nowulgurh, including Miindao, each fifty villages ^ 70,000 
Luchman Sing, Mayndsir, the chief subinfeudation of 

Nowulgurh 30,000 

Taen and its lands, divided amongst the twenty-seven great 

grandsons of Zoorawur Sing, eldest son of Sadhoo^..., i, 00, 000 

Oodipur-vati 1,00,000 

Munohurpur* 30,000 

Larkhanis 1,00,000 

Hur-ramjis 40,000 

Girdhur-potas 40,000 

Smaller estates 2,00,000 


Total ... 23,00,000 


The tribute established by Jcypur is as follows : — 

Rupees. 

Sadhanis 2,00,000 

Khundaila 60,000 

Futtehphr 64,000 

Oodipur and Bubhyc 22,000 

Kasulli 4>ooo 


Total ... 8,50,000 


* The Munohurpur chief was put to death by Rajji JuRgut Sing (vide Madarri Lalfs 
Journal of A.D. 1814), and his lands were sQqueslrated and partitioned amongst the con%ieracy : 
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Thus, supposing the revenues, as stated, at twenty-three lakhs, to be near 
the truth, and the tribute at three and a-half, it woidd be an assessment of 
one-seventh of the whole, which is a fair proportion^ and a measure of justice 
which the British Government would do well to imitate. 


0HAPTB5R Vin 

Hejlectiotis, — Siatisfics oj A inler, — Boundaries. — Extent. — Papulafitm, — Num- 
ber of toivnships, — Classification of vihabitants. — Soil. — Husbandry. — Pro- 
ducts.-- Pevenues.— Foreign army. — The feudal levies. 

We thus developed the origin and progress of the Cochwaha tribe, as well 
as its scions of Shekhavati and Macherri, To some, at least, it may be deemed 
RO uninteresting object to trace in continuity the issue of a fugitive individual, 
spreading, in the course of eight hundred years, over a region of fifteen 
thousand square miles ; and to know that forty thousand of his flesh and blood 
have been marshalled in the same field, defending, sword in hand, their 
country and their prince. The name of ‘country* carries with it a magical 
power in the miiKl of the Rajpoot. The name of his wife or his mistress 
must never be mentioned at all, nor that of his country but with respect, or 
his sword is instantly unsheathed* Of these facts, numerous instances abound in 
Ihese Annals ; yet does the ignorant furdesi (foreigner) venture to say there are 
no indigenous terms either for patriotism or gratitude in this country. 

Boundaries and Extent. — The boundaries of Amber and its dependencies 
are best seen by an inspection of the Map. Its greatest breadth lies between 
Sambhur, touching the Marwar frontier on the w^est, and the town of Surout, 
on the Jat frontier, east This line is one hundred and twenty Britisli miles, 
whilst its greatest breadth from north to south, including Shekhavati, is one 
hundred and eighty. Its form is very irregular* We may, however, estimate 
the surface of the parent state, Dhoondhar or Jcypur, at nine thousand five 
hundred square miles, and Shekhavati at five thousand four hundred ; in all, 
fourteen thousand nine hundred square miles. 

Pofula ttofi.--^ It h difficult to determine with exactitude the amount of 
the population of this region ; but from the best information, one hundred 
and fifty souls to the square mile would not be too great a proportion in Amber, 
and eighty in Shekhavati ; giving an average of one hundred and twenty-four 
to the united area, which consequently contains . 185,670; ojVd when we 
consider the very great number of large towns in this region, it may not be 

the cause, his inciting the Kahiis m Kati$ (an epithet for the proselyte Bhalti plunderers of 

Bhatliana to invade and plunder the country. 
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above, but rather below, the truth, Dhoondhar, the parent country, is 
calculated to contain four thousand townships, exclusive of poonvas^ o-r 
hamlets, and Shekhavati about half that number, of which Luchman Sing of 
Seekur and Khundaila, and Abbe Sing of Keytri, have each about five 
hundred, or the half of the lands of the federation. ^ 

Classification of Inhabitanis.-^Oi this population, it is still more difficult 
to classify its varied parts, although it may be asserted with confidence that 
the Rajpoots l>ear but a small ratio to the rest, whilst they may equal in 
number any individual class, except the aboriginal MeenaSy who, strange to 
say, are still the most numerous. The following are the principal tribes, and the 
order in which they follow may be considered as indicative of their relative 
numbers. i. Meenas ; 2. Rajpoots; 3. Brahmins; 4. Banias; 5. Jats; 
6. Dhakur, or Kirar (qu. Cirata ?) ; 7. Goojurs. 

The Meenas are subdivided into no less than thirty-two distinct 
clans or classes, but it would extend too much the annals of this state to 
distinguish them. Moreover, as they belong to every state in Rajwarra, wc 
shall find a fitter occasion to give a general account of them. The immunities 
and privileges preserved to the Meenas best attest the truth of the original 
induction of the exiled prince of Nurwar to the sovereignty of Amber; and it 
is a curious fact, showing that such establishment must have been owing to 
adoption, not conquest, that this event was commemorated on every installatioti 
by a Meena of Kalikho marking with bis blood the teeka of sovereignty on the 
forehead of the prince. The blood was obtained by incision of the great toe, 
and though, like many other antiquated usages, this has fallen into desuetude 
here (as has the same mode of inauguration of the Ranas by the Ondeva 
Bhils), yet both in the one case and in the other, there cannot be more 
convincing evidence that these now outcasts were originally the masters. Hie 
Meenas still enjoy the most confidential posts about the persons of the princes 
of Amber, having charge of the archives and treasure in Jeygurh; they 
guard his person at night, and have that most delicate of all trusts, the charge 
of the raiouliiy or seraglio. In the earlier stages of Cuchwaba power, these 
their primitive subjects had the whole insignia of state, as well as the person 
of the prince, Committed to their trust ; but presuming upon this privilege too 
far, when they insisted that, in leaving their bounds, he should leave these 
emblems, the nakarras and standards, with them, their pretentions were 
cancelled in their blood. The Meenas, Jats, and Kirars, are the principal 
cultivators, rrfony of them holding large estates. 

Jats . — The Jats nearly equal the Meenas in numbers, as w^elt as in ex- 
tent of possessions, and are, as usual, the ii^ost industrious of all hus- 
bandmen. 
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Brahmins . — Of Brahmins, following secular as well as sacred employments, 
there are more in Amber than in any other state in Rajwarra ; from which we 
are not to conclude that her princes were more religious than their tjeighbours, 
but on the contrary, that they were greater sinners. 

Bajpoois.-^lt is calculated that, even now, on an emeigency, if a national 
war roused the patriotism of the Cuchwaha feudality, they could bring into the 
field thirty thousand of their kin and clan, or, to repeat them own emphatic 
plirase, “the sons of one father,” which includes the Naroocas ^nd the chiefs 
of the Shekhawut federation. Although the Cuchwahas, under their popular 
princes, as Pujoon, Raja Maun, and the Mirza Raja, have performed exploits 
as brilliant as any other tribes, yet they do not now enjoy the same reputation 
for courage as either the Rahtores or Haras. This may be in part accounted 
for by the demoralization consequent upon their proximity to the Mogul court, 
'and their participation in all its enervating vices ; but still more from the 
degradations they have suffered from the Mahrattas, and to which their western 
brethren have been less exposed. Every feeling, patriotic or domestic, became 
corrupted wherever their pernicious influence prevailed. 

Soi/i husbandry^ products, — Dhoondhar contains every variety of soil, and 
the khureef and rubbeCy or autumnal and spring crops, are of nearly equal 
importance. Of the former hajra predominates over jooary and in the latter 
barley over wheat. The other grains, pulses, and vegetables, reared all over 
Hindusthan, are here produced in abundance, and require not to be specified. 
The sugar-cane used to be cultivated to a very great extent, but partly from 
extrinsic causes, and still more from its holding out such an allurement to the 
renters, the husbandman has been compelled to curtail this lucrative branch 
of agriculture ; for although land fit for eek (cane) is let at four to six rupees per 
beegha, sixty have been exacted before it was allowed to be reaped. Cotton 
of excellent quality is produced in considerable quantities in various districts, 
as are indigo and other dyes common to India. Neither do the implements 
of husbandry or their application differ from those which have been described 
in this and various other works sufficiently well known. 

Farming system, — It is the practice in this state to farm its lands to the 
highesi bidder ; and the mode of farming is most pernicious to the interests of 
the estate^ an^ the cultivating classes, both of whom it must eventually impove- 
rish. The (armers-general are the wealthy bankers and nxerchants, who make 
their offers for entire districts ; these they underlet in tuppaSy ot 'subdiVisionSi 
the holders of which again subdivide them into single villages, or even shares 
of a village. With the profits of 'all these persons, the expenses attending 
collections, quartering of burkendasesy or armed police, are the poor 
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and Ryots saddled. Could they only know the point where exaction must stop, 
they would still have a stiinulous to activity ; but when the crops are nearly got 
in, and all just demands satisfied, they suddenly hear that a new renter has 
been installed in the district, having ousted the holder by some ten or twenty 
thousand rupees, and at the precise moment when the last toils of the husband- 
man were near completion. The renter has no remedy ; he may go and “ throw 
his turban at the door of the palace, and exclaim Raja Sahel P'" till he 

is weary, or maiphed off to the cutwaPs chdhootra^ and perhaps fined for making 
a disturbance. Knowing, however, there is little benefit to b^ derived from 
such a course, they generally submit, go through the whole accounts, make 
over the amount of collections, and w'ith the host of vultures in their train, , 
who, never unprepared for such changes, have been making the most of their 
ephemeral power by battening on the hard earnings of the peasantry, retire for 
this fresh band of harpies to pursue a like course. Nay, it is far from uncom- 
mon for three different renters to come upon the same district in one season, 
or even the crop of one season, for five or the thousand rupees, annulling the 
existing engagement, no matter how far advanced. Such was the condition of 
this estate ; and when to these evils were superadded the exactions called dind^ 
or hurrar^ forced contributions to pay those armies of robbers who swept the 
lands, language cannot exaggerate the extent of misery. The love .of country 
must be powerful indeed which can enchain man to a land so misgoverned, so 
unprotected. 

Revenues. — is always a task of difficulty to obtain any correct account of 
the revenues of these states, which are ever fluctuating. We have now before 
us several schedules, both of past and present reigns, all said to be copied from 
the archives, in which the name of every district, together with its rent, town 
and transit duties, and other sources of income, are stated ; but the details 
would afford little satisfaction, and doubtless the resident authorities have 
access to the fountain head. The revenues of Dhoondhar, of every descrip- 
tion, fiscal, feudal, and tributary, or impost, are stated, in round numbers, at 
one crore of rupees, or about a million of pounds sterling, which, estimating 
the difference of the price of labour, may be deemed equivalent to four times 
that sum in England. Since this estimate was made, there have been great 
alienations of territory, and no less than sixteen rich districts have been wrested 
bom Amber by the Mahrattas, or her own rebel son, the Narooca chief of 
Macherri. 


The follovfing is the schedule of alienations 

1. Kamah 

2. Khori 


3. Pahari 


Taken by General Perron, for his master Sindia ; since 
rented to the Jats, and retained by them. 
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4. Kanti 

5. Ookrode 

6. Pundapun 

6. Gazi-ca-thana 

7. Ram^ura (kirda) ^ by the Macherri Rao. 

8 . Gaonrie 

9. Rinnie 

10. Purbainie 

1 1. Mozpur Hursana j 

12. Kanorh or Kanound*^ Taken by De Boigne and given to Morteza 


\ 13. Narnol / Khan, Baraitch, confirmed in them by 

Lord Lake. 

{ Taken in the war of 1803-4, from the Mahrattas, and 
given by Lord Lake to Abhe Sing Keytri. 

15. Tonk Y Granted to Holcar by Raja Madhu Sing ; confirmed in 

16. Rampura / sovereignty to Meer Khan by Lord Hastings. 


It must, however, be borne immind, that almost all these alienated districts 
had but for a comparatively short period formed an integral portion of Dhoon- 
dhar ; and that the major part were portions of the imperial domains, held in 
jaedad or ‘assignment,* by the princes of this country, in their capacity of 
lieutenants of the emperor. In Raja Prithwi Singes reign, about half a century 
ago, the rent-roll of Amber and her tributaries was seventy-seven lolchs : and 
in a very minute schedule formed in S. 1858 (A. D. 1802), the last year 
of the reign of Raja Pratab Sing, they were estimated at seventy-nine lakhs : 
an ample revenue, if well administered, for every object. We shall present 
the chief items which form the budget of ways and means of Amber. 

Schedule of the revenues of Amber for S. 18^8 ( A. D, i8o2-jf 
the' year of Raja fuggut Singes accession, 

Khalisa or Fiscal land. 


Rupees. 

Managed by the Raja, or rented 20,55,000 

Deori talooka, expenses of the queen’s household 5,00,000 

Sagird-peshwa, servants of the household hoo^ooo 

Ministers, and civil officers 2,00,000 

Jagheers for the Sillehposh, or men at arms 


Jagheers to army, vk, ten battalions of infantry with cavalry.... •.*.... 7 i*4jOOo 

. Total Fiscal land 


Kanorh was the fief of Ameer Sing, Khangarote, one of the twelve great lords of Amber. 
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Rupees. 

Feudal lands (of Jeypur Proper)... 17,00,000 

Ooduk, or charity lands, chiefly to Brahmins i6,oo,ooo 

Dan and Mauppa, or transit and impost duties of the country 1,90,000 

Cucherri, of the capital, includes town-duties, fines, 4:ontri- 

butions, &c. &c 2,15,000 

Mint 60,000 

Hoordi-bharra, insurance, and dues on bills of exchange 60,000 

Foujdari, or commandant of Amber (annual fine) 1 2,000 

Foujdari, or commandant of city of Jeypur 8,000 

Bedaet, petty fines from the Cucherri, or hall of justice i6,ooo 

Subzi-mandi, vegetable market 3,000 

Total lakhs 77183,000 

{ Shekhavati 3 jSO)00o 

Rajawut and other feudatories of Jeypur* 30,000 

Kotrees of Haroutif 20,000 

Total Tribute 4,00,000 

Grand Total 81,83,000 


If this statement is correct, and we add thereto the Shckhawut, Rajawut, 
and Hara tributes, the revenues fiscal, feudal, commercial, and tributary, of 
Amber, when Juggut Sing came to the throne, would, exceed eighty lakhs of 
rupees, half of which is khalsa or appertaining to the Raja — nearly twice the 
personal revenue of any other prince in Rajwarra. This sum (forty lakhs) 
was the estimated amount liable to tribute, when the treaty was formed with 
the British government, and of which the raja has to pay eight lakhs annually, 
and five-sixteefiths of all revenue surplus to this amount. The observant 
reader will not fail to be struck with the vast inequality between the estates 
of the defenders of the country, and these drones the Brahmins, — a point on 
which we have elsewhere treated J : nor can any thing more powerfully mark 
the utter prostration of intellect of the Cuchwaha princes, than their thus 
maintaining an indolent and baneful hierarchy to fatten on the revenues which 
would suppor> four thousand Cuchwaha cavaliers. With a proper application 
of her revenues, and princes like Raja Maun to lead a brave vassalage, they 
would have foiled all the efforts of the Mahrattas ; but their own follies and 
vices have been their ruin. 

foreign nrmy . — At the period (A. D. 1803) this schedule was formed of 
the .revenues of Amber, she maintained a foreign army of thirteen thousand 

— - . - ~a 

* Burwarra, Kheerni, Sowar, Isercleh, &c. tkc. , 

t Antercleh, Bulwun, and Indurgurh. ‘ , 

^ See Dissertation on the Religious Establishments of Mewar, See vol. i. referepce list# 
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men, consisting of ten battalions of infantry with guns, a legion of four thousand 
a crops of alligolcs for police duties^ and one of cavalry, seven hundred 
strong. With these, the regular contingent of feudal levies, amounting to 
about four thousand efficient horse, formed a force adequate to repel any insult ; 
but when the# kher^ or levee ea masse^ was called out, twenty thousand men, 
horse and foot, were ready to back the always embodied force. 

A detailed schedule of the feudal levies of Amber may diversify the dry 
details of these annals, obviate repetition, and present a, perfect picture of a 
society of clanships. In this list wc shall give precedence to the koirUmnd^ tl»e 
holders of the twelve great fiefs ( lara Judri ) of Amber. 

SeJiedule rf the names and appanages of the twelve sons of Raja PritJmn Raj^ 


ivhose descendafits form the bara-kotri, or twelve great jiefs of Amber. 


Sons o* Prith\vi Raj. I 
1 

iNames of f'amilics. 

I 

! 

Names of Fiefs, j 

Prcbcnt Clirefs. 

f<cvcMiue‘« 

Cj * 

C n, 

0 

ui 0 

I. Chiithurbhooj. 

CInuhmbhojote. 

1 f rinar and \ 

( Blnigroo y 

Bagh Sing 

i8,cxx> 

28 

2 . Xullian 

Kullianote 

Lotwarra 

(^iinpa SinfT .... .... 

25,000 
1, 1*15,000 
28,850 

47 

205 

57 

1 

3. Nalhoo 

Nath.awut 



4. MhiiHhuf 

5, Jugniul his 

Balbiulhurole.... 

Adler »)lt' 

Ivaini Sing 

son K hangar 
6. Soollan 

•Idiangaro'e 

Thodioc 

Briiliwi Sing 

25,<X>0 

40 

Sooltanoto 



7. Piichaen 

Pwchaenot€ 



Sam bra 1 

Sullec .Sing 

17,700 

3^ 

8 

(Toogawut 

Dhooneo | 

Mao Cliand Sing.... j 

yoyuoo 

2L533‘ 

27.53^ 

88 

9. K.iL'in 

Khooiiibani 

Blianskho 

Piuidum Sing 

' 31 

10. IvooraWio 

KhooinbawiU.. . . 

Mahar 

Raw ut Suroop Sing 

45 

1 1. Soorut 

Sheoburrunpota 
Biinbcerpota 

Ncendir 

Kawut llurrcc Sing 

10.000 

19.000 

19 

35 

12. Biinbccr 

Batk(^ j 

Suroop Sing 


It will be remarked that the estates of these, the chief vassals of Amber, 
:are, with the exception of two, far inferior in value to those of the sixteen great 
chiefs of Mewar, or the eight of Marwar ; and a detailed list of all the 
inferior feudatories of each hotreCy or clan, would shew that many of them have 
estates greater than those of their leaders : for instance, Kishen Sing of 
Chomoo has upwards of a lahh^ while Berri Sal of Samote, the head of the 
clan {Nathavvut), has only forty thousand : again, the chief of Ballahairi holds 
an estate of thirty-five thousand, while that of the head of hfs clan is but 
twenty-five thousand. The representative of the Sheoburrunpotas has an 
estate of only ton thousand, while the junior bi'anch of Gooroh has thirty-si?c 
thousand. Again, the chief of the Khangarotes has but twenty-five thousand, 
while no less than three junior branches hold lands to double rfiat amount ; 
and the inferior of the Balbhudurotes holds upwards of a lakh, while his 
superior of Acherole has not ^ third of this rental. The favour of the prince, 
the turbulence or talents of individuals, have caused these inequalities ; but, 
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however dispfoportioned tlie oifts of fortune, the ftttribuie df honour alwajs 
remains with the lineal descendant and representative of the original fief. 

We shall further illustrate this sul)ject of the feudalities^ of Amber by insert- 
ing general fist of all the clans, with the number of subdivisions, the resources 
of each, and the quotas they ought to furnish. At no remote period this was 
held to be correct, anfd will serve to give a good idea of the Cuebwaha 
aristocracy. It was my intention to have given a detailed account of the sub- 
divisions of each fief, their names, and those of their holders, but on reflexion, 
though they cost some diligence to obtain, they would have little interest for 
the general reader. 

Schedule of (he Cuchumha clans ; the ntnnlcr of fiefs or esfates in each ; 


iheir a^e^gre^e^aie value, and (/no/as of horse for each estate. 



Names of Clans. 

Number of 
Fiefs in each. 
Chinsliij) or Clan. 

Aggregate 

Revenue. 

Aggregate 

(juolas. 


fChuthurbhojote 

i 

6 ! 

S 3 . 8 oo 

92 


FCulfianote 

^9 

2 , 45 . 1 9 *^ 

422 


NatluTwut 

lO 

2,20,800 

37 ^ 


Balbudherote 

2 

1,30,850 

'57 


Khangarote 

22 

4,o2,«So6 

643 

12* 

Sooltnnote.,.. 


— 

— 


Pucbacnotc 

3 

24,700 

45 


Googawiit 

CS 

1,67,900 

273 


Khoonibani 

“> 

23,787 

35 


Khoombawiit 


40,738 

68 


Seobtirruni.Kjta 

3 

49,500 

7 .;- 


^ Bunl)eeri)ota 

3 

2 ( 1,575 

! 4ji- 


r Rajawut 

i6 

‘>98,137 

39 ^ 

4 f' 

1 Narooca 

6 

91,069 

92 

Bliankawiit 

4 

34,(100 

53 


Purinmalote 

I 

10,000 

19 


fBhatli 

1 

4 

1,04,039 

205 


Chohan 

4 

! 3075C0 

6 1 


Birgoo)ur 

6 

i 32,000 

5 ^ 


Chunderawut 

I 

1 14,000 

2 r 

lof. 

Sikerwar...* 

2 

^ 4,500 

8: 

Goojurs 

3 

15^300 

30* 


Rangras 

6 

2,91,105 

549 


Khettris 

4 

1,20,000 

281 


Brahmins 

12 

3,12,000 

606 


[Musiihmtp 

9 

1,41,400 

274 


* The first twelve are tFie Baia-hotris, or twelv« groat fiefs of Aml)er. 
t The next four are of the Ciiohwalin stock, hut not rcqJ<onct] amongst the Koirtbuftds, 

Z Th'C last ten are foreign chieftains, of vaiious 

No doubt great clwinges have taken place since this list was formed, especially amongst 
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We shall conclude the annals of Amber with the names of a few of tlie 
ancient tow'ns, in which research may recover something of ||>ast days. 

Mora - Nine coss east of Deonsah ; built by Mordhuy, a Chohan Raja. 

Abhanair — Three^coss east of I^lsont ; very ancient, capital of a Chohan 
sovereignty. ^ 

Bhangurk — Five coss from Tholai ; the ruins of an ancient town and castle 
in the hills, built by the old princes of Dhoondhar, prior to the Cuchwahas. 

Amurgurh — Three coss from Koosbajgiirh ; built by the Nagvansa. 

Birat — Three coss from Bussye in Macberri, attributed to the Pandus. 

Piitun and Ganipur — Both erected by the ancient Tuar kings of Delhi. 

JCkurar, or Khandar — Near Rinthumbor. 

Ootgeer — On the Chumbul. 

Amber^ or Amb-Keswur^ a title of Siva, whose symbol is in the cenire of a 
€Oond or tank in the middle of the old town. The water covers half the f ingam 
and a prophecy prevails, that when it is entirely submerged, the statq of 
Amber will perish ! There are iuscri]Hions. 


the mercenary PiittaetSi or Jd’ghcerdkrs. The quotas arc also irregular, Ihotigh the qwalipCA* 
lion of a cavalier in this slate is reckoned at five hundred rupe&s* of income. ^ 



ANNALS 

OF 

HARAVATI. 


CHAPTKR I. 

Boondi. 

Ilaravati defined, — Fdbnlous origin of Agnicula races. — Alount Ahoo, — The 
Cfthhans obtain Macamti^ Golconda^ and the Konkan, — Found Ajmere , — 
Ajipal. — Manih Rae, — First Islamiie invasioir. — Ajmere taken.* — Samhhur 
founded ; its salt lake. — Offspring of Afanik Rae. — Rstallishmnts in 
Rajpootana. — Contests 7 tnth the Afahomedans . — Beclundeo of Ajmere ] Goga 
Chohan of Me her a ; both slain by Mahmoud. — Beesuldeo Generalissimo of 
the Rajpoot nations ; his period fixed ; his column at Delhi ; his alliances ^ — 
Origin of the Plara tribe. — Anuraj obtains A si, — dispossessed. — Ishtpal 
obtains Aser. — Rao Hamir. — Rao Chitnd slain. — Aser taken by Alla-o-din . — 
Prince Rainsi escapes to Cheetore settles at Bhynsror, irt Mewar. — His sou 
Kolun declared lord <f tlie Pat bar. 

Haravah, or Harouti ‘the country of the Haras/ ^ comprehends two 
principalities^ viz^ Kotah and Boondi» The Chumbul intersects the territory 
of the Hara race, and now as their boundary, aithough only three 

centuries havp elapsed since the younger branch separated frorn and became 
independent of Boondi. * 

The Hara is the most important of the twentyTour Chohan sacha, being 
descended from Anuraj, the son of Manik Rae, king of Ajmere, who in 
741 (A.p. 685) sustained the first^^hock of the Isfemite arms.. 

We have already sketched the pedigree of the Chotians,^ one o( the most 
illustrious of the “thirty-six royal races'^ H>f India,! We must, however, in this 

* See Vol. I., reference Mst. ♦ 

T According* Jp Herodotus, the Scythic saea: enumenited eight races with tlic epithet of 
and Strabo mentions one of the ♦^ribes of the Thyssagetse as ooastine the title of Basilii^ 
/he Kajpoots assJert that in ancient times they only enumefaj(ed eight royal sacham or Hanches, 
^2., Surya, Soma, Hya or Aswa (quAsi?y Nima, and the foiir triljes of Agnivansa, v/?. , 
^ ramara, Pnrihara,*' Solanki, and Chohan. , • ^ 

Abulgazi states that ^he T^flars or Scythians were divided into six grand families* The 
l^ajpoots have maifflained these ideas, originally brought from the Oxiis. 
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place, enter into it somewhat more fully ; and in doing so, we must not discard 
even the fables of their origin, which will at least demonstrate that the human 
understanding has been similarly constructed in all ages and countries, before 
the thick veil of ignorance and superstition was withdrawn from it. So scanty 
are the remote Records of the Chohans, that ft would savour of affectation to 
attempt a division of the f>eriods of their history, or the improbable, the 
probable, and the certain. Of the first two, a separation would be impracti- 
cable, and we cannot trace the latter beyond the seventh century. 

^‘When the impieties of the kings of the warrior race drew upon them the 
vengeance of Parusarama, who twenty-one times extirpated that race, some, in 
order to save their lives, called themselves bards ; others assunred the guise of 
women ; and thus the singh (horn) of the Rajpoots was preserved, wheft 
dominion was assigned to the Brahmins. The impious avarice of Sahasra 
Arjuna, of the Hya race, king of Maheswar on the Nerbudda^ provoked the 
last war, having slain the father of Parusarama. ^ 

‘'But as the chief weapon of the Brahmin is his curse or blessing, great 
disorders soon ensued from the want of the strong arm. Ignorance and 
infidelity spread over the land ; the sacred books were trampled under foot, 
and mankind had no refuge from the monstrous brood.* In this exigence,. 
Viswamitra, the instructor in armst of Bliagwan, revolved within his own mind, 
and determined upon, the rc-creation of the Chetries. He chose for this rite 
the summit of Mount Aboo,J where dwell the hermits and sages ( Moonis and 
constantly occupied in the duties of religion, and who had carried 
their complaints even to the Jiheer samudra (sea of curds), where they saw the 
Father of Creation floating upon the hydra (emblem of eternity), lie desired 
them to regenerate the w’arrior race, and they returned to 'Mount Aboo with. 
Indra, Bramha, Roodra, Vishnu, and all the inferior divinities, in their train.. 
Tlie fire-fountain was lustrated with the waters of the Ganges; 

expiatory rites were performed, and, after a protracted debate, it was resolved 
that Indra should initiate the work of re-creation. Having formed an linage 
(pooili) of the dhurba grass, he sprinkled it with the water of life, and threw it 
into the fire-fountain. ^Flience, on pronouncing the sanjivan mintm 
(incantation to give life), a figure slowly emerged from the flame, bearing in 
the right hand a mace, and exclaiming, ^'‘Mar I marf*^ (slay, slay). He was 
called Pramar ; and Al)oo, Dhar, and Oojein were assigned to him as 
a territory. 

* Or, as the bard say.s, Dyte.*;, Asuras, and Danoos, or demons and infidels, as they style 
the Indo-Scythic tribes from tj^e north-we.stl^ who paid no rc.specl to the Bralunius.. 

t Awud-guru. 

^ My Ia.st pilgrimage was to Aboo.. 
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^‘Jfrahma was then entreated to frame one from liis own essence (ansa). 
He made an inlage, threw it into the pit, whence i.ssue(J a figure armed with a 
sword in one hand, with the in the other, and a znnoo round 

his neck. He was named CUialook or Solauki, and Anhulpur Patun was 
jippropriattxJ to him. • 

“Roodra formed the third. The image was sprinkled with the water of the 
(langes, and on the incantation being read, a black ill favoured figure arose, 
armed with the dhanoos or bow. As his foot slipped when sent against the 
demons, he was called Purihar, and placed as the poJeoJi^ or guardian of the 
gates. He had the nonangul Marusihali^ or ‘nine habitations of the desert,* 
assigned him. 

“ The fourth was formed by Vishnu ; when an image like himself, 
four-armed, each having a se[)arate weapon, issued from the flames, and was 
thence styled CMiatiirbliooja Chau-lian, or the ‘four-armed.’ The gods bestowed 
their blessing upon him, and ^faravali-nagari as a territory. Such was the 
name of Gurra-Mundilla in the Hwapur, or silver age. 

“'fhe Dytes were watcliing the rites, and two of their leaders were close to 
tlic firc-fomUain ; but the work of regeneration being over, the new-born 
warriors were sent against the infidels, when a desperate encounter ensuei;!. 
Rut as fiist as the blood of the demons was shed, young demons arose ; when 
the foin tutelary divinities, attendant on each newly-created race, drank up the 
blood, and thus stop[)cd the multiplication of evil. These were 
Asapurana, of the Chohan. 

llajun Mala, Purihar. 

Keunj Mata^ — Solanki. 

Sanchair Mata Jhamara. 

“When the Dytes were slain, shouts of joy rent the sky ; ambrosial showers 
Were shed from heaven ; and the gods drove their cars (vahan) about the 
firmament, exulting at the victory thus achieved. 

“Of all the thirty-six royal races (says Chund, the great bard of the 
Chohans), the Agnicida is the greatest : the rest were born of woman ; these 
were created by the Brahmins !* — Gotr-acharya of the Chohans. Sham Veda, 
Somvansa, Madliooni sacha, Vacha golra, panch purwar junoo. Laktuncari 
iiekas, Chandrabhaga Nadi, Brigooneshan, Amba-ca-Bhavani, Baiun Putra, 
Kal-Bhiroo, Aboo Achileswar Mahadeo, Chatur-bhooja Chauhan.” 


* It is by nry^iiieans uncommon for this arrogant priesthood to lay claim to powers co-equal 
with those of the Divinity, nay often superior to them. Witness the scene in the Ramaytma^ 
where iliey make the deity a mediator, to entreat the Brahmin Vashishta to hearken to King 
Vishwamilra’s desire ft)r his friendship. Can any thing exceed this ? I’arallel it, perhaps, we 
in that memorable instance of Christian idolatry, wherb the Almighty is callod on to 
aUeicede with ISl. Januarius to pcrfoim the annual miracle of liquefying the congealed blood. 
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Tl>e perk>d of tins grand convocation of the gods on Mount Aboo, to 
regenerate the warrior race of Hind, and to incite them against *‘the infidel 
races who had spread over the land,” is dated so far back as the opening of 
the second age of the Hindus? a point which we shall -not dispute* Neither 
shall we throw a doubt upon the chronicles which claim Prince Sehl, one of 
the great heroes of the Mohabharat^ as an intermediate link between Anhui 
Chohan and Satpati, who founded Macavati, and conquered the Konkan ; 
while another son, called Tuntur Pal, conquered Aser and Gowalcoond 
(GolcondaX planted his garrisons in every region, and possessed nine hundred 
elephants to carry pnckalas^ or waiter-skins. 

Let us here pause for a moment before we proceed with the chronicle, and 
inquire who were these^ warriors, thus regenerated to fight the battles of 
Brahminism, and brought within the pale of their faith ? They must have been 
either the aboriginal debased classes, raised to moral importance by the minis- 
ters of the pervading religion, or foreign races who had obtained a footing 
amongst them. The contrasted physical appearance of the respective races 
will decide this question. The aborigines are dark, diminutive, and ill favoured; 
the Agniculas are of good stature, and fair, with prominent features, like those 
of the Parthian kings. The ideas which pervade their martial poetry are such 
as were held by the Scythian in distant ages, and which even Brahminism has 
failed to eradicate ; while the tumuli^ containing ashes and arms, discovered 
throughout India, especially in the south about Gowalcoond, where the 
Chohans held sway, indicate the nomadic warrior of the north as the proselyte 
of Mount Aboo. 

Of the four Agnicula races, the Chohans were the first who obtained 
extensive dominion. The almost universal power of thcTraniaras is proverbial; 
but the wide sway possessed by the Chohans can only be discovered with 
difficulty. Their glory was on the wane when that of the Pramaras was in the 
zenith ; and if we may credit the last great bard of the Rajpoots, the Chohans 
held in capita of the Pramaras of Telingana, in the eighth century of Vicrama, 
though the name of Prithwiraj threw a parting ray of splendour upon the 
whole line of his ancestry, even to the fire-fountain on the summit of classic 
Aboo. 

The facts to be gleaned in the early page of the chronicle are contained 
in a few sta'nzas, which proclaim the possession of paramount power, though 
probably of no lengthened duration. The line of the Nerbudda, from Macavati, 
or Macaouti, to Maheswar, was their primitive seat of sovereignty, comprehend- 
ing all the tracts in its vicinity both north and south. Thence as they multiplied, 
they spread over the peninsula, possessing Mandoo, Aser, Golconda, and the 
Konkan ; while tb the north, they stretched even to the fountains of the 
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Ganges. The following is the bard's picture of the Chohan dominion : ’ 

“ From * the seat of government,* (rajasihan) Macaouti, the oath of allegi- 
ance (<i«) resounded in fifty-two castles. The land of Tatha, Lahore, Mooltan, 
Peshore,* .the Chohan in his might arose and conquered even to the hills of 
Bhadri. The infidels (asuras) fled, and allegiance was procftiimed in Delhi 
and Cabul, while the country of Nepal he bestowed on the Mallani.t Crowned 
with the blessing of the gods, he returned to Macaouti." 

It has already been observed, that Macaouti-Nagari was the ancient name 
of Gurr Mundilla, whose princes for ages continued the surname of Pal, 
indicative, it is recorded by tradition, of their nomadic occupation. The 
i\heers, who occupied all Central India, and have left in one nook (Aheer- 
tvarra) a memorial of their existence, was a branch of the same race, Aheer 
being a synonym for Pal. Bhelsa, Bhojpur, Dicp, Bhopal, Airun, Garspur, 
are a few of the ancient towns established by the Pals or Palis ; and could we 
master the still unknown characters appertaining to the early colonists of 
India, more light would be thrown on the history of the Chohans.l 

A scion from Macaouti, named Ajipal, established himself at Ajmerc,§ and 
erected its castle of Tarragurh. The name of Ajipal is one of the most conspi- 
cuous that tradition has preserved, and is always followed by the epithet of 
chuktva^ or universal potentate. His era must ever remain doubtful, unless, as 
already observed, we should master the characters said to belong to this race,- 
and which are still extant, both on stone and on copper.|| From what cause 
is not stated (most probably a failure of lineal issue), Prithwi Pahar was brought 
from Macaouti to Ajmere. By a single wife (for polygamy was then unknown 
to these races), he had twenty-four sons, whose progeny peopled these regions, 
one of whose descendants, Manik Rae, was lord of Ajmere and Sambhur, in 
the year S. 741, or A.D. 685, 

* The Mahomc^nn writers confirm this account, for in their earliest recorded invasion, in 
A. II. 143, the princes of Lahore and Ajmere. said to be of the same family, are the great 
opponents of Islam, and combated its advance in fields west of the Indus. We know beyond 
a doubt that Ajmere was then the chief seat of Chohan power. 

• + The Mallani is (or rather was) one of the Chohan Sacha?, and may be the Malli who 
opposed Alexander at the confluent arms of the Indus. The tribe is extinct and was so little 
known even five centuries ago, that a prince of Boondi, of the Hara tribe, intermarried with a 
Mallani, the Ixwak of genealogical affinities not indicating her being within the prohibited canon.' 
A more skilful bard pointed out the incestuous connection, when divorce and expiation en.siied. 

t All these towns contain remains of antiquity, especially in the district of Diep, Bhojpur, 
and 5 helsa. Twenty years ago, in one of my journeys, I passed the ruins of Airun, where a 
superb column stands at the "junction of its two streams. It is £tbout thirty feet in height, and 
is surmounted by a human figure, having a glory round his head j a colossal bull is at the base 
of the column. ; I sent a drawing of it to Mr. Colebrooke at the lime, but possess no copy, 

§ It is indiffei%ntly called AjUmer and Aji-doorg^ the invincible hill {mera), or invincible 
oastle {doorg). Tradition, however, says that the name of this renowned abode, the key of 
I^ajpootana, derived from the humble profession of the young Chohan, who was goat-herd : Aja 
meaning ‘a goat ’ in Sanskrit ; still referring to the ofiginal pastoral occupation of the Palis. 

II I obtained at Ajmere and at Poshkur several very valualjle medals, Bactrian, Tndo*Scythic 
^ucl Hindu, having the ancient Pali on one side, and the effigy of a horse, on the olhcr^ 

54 
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With the name of Manik Rae, the history of the Chohaii emerges^* from 
x)bsciirity, if not fable ^ and although the hard does not subsequently entertain 
ns with much substantial information, we can trace his subject, and see his 
heroes fret 4 heir hour upon the uncertain stage, throughout a period of twelve 
hundred years. ^ It was at this era (A. D. 685), that Rajpootana was first visited 
by the -arms of Islam, being the sixty-third year of the Hejira. Manik Rae, 
then prince of Ajmere, was slain by the As^ms, and his only child, named Lot, 
then an infant of seven years of age, was killed by an arrow while playing on 
the battlements (ka/igras). The invasion is said to have been from Sinde, iu 
revenge for the ill-treatment of an Islamite missionary, named Roshan Ali, 
though the complexion of the event is more like an enterprize prompted by 
religions enthusiasm. The missionary being condemned to lose his thumb, 
the disjointed member, flew to Mecca,^’ and gave evidence against the Raj- 
poot idolftlor j when a force was prepared, disguised as a caravan of horse-mer- 
chants which surprised and slew I>oola Rae and his son, and obtained posses- 
sion of Giirh-beetli, the citadel. 

Puerile as is the transaction, its truth is snbsantiated by the fact, that the 
Caliph Omar at tliis very time sent an army to Sinde, whose commander, Abul 
Aas, was slain in an attempt on the ancient capital, Alore. Still nothing but 
the enthusiasm of religious frenzy could have induced a band to cross the 
<iesert rn order to punish this insult to the new faith. 

Whatever were the means, however, by which Ajmere was captured, and 
Doola Rac slain, the importance of the event has been deeply imprinted on 
the Chohans ; who, in remembrance of it, deified the youthful heir of Ajmere : 
“Lot putra” is still the most conspicuous of the Cholian pena/es. The day on 
which he was killed is sanctified, and his effigy then receives divine honours 
from all who have the name of Chohan. Even the anklet of bells which he 
wore has become an object of veneration, and is forbidden to be used by the 
children of this race, 

“ Of the house of Doola Rae of Chohan race, Lot- Deo, the heir-apparent, 
by the decree of Siva, on Monday the 12th of the month of Jeyt, went to 
heaven," 

Manik Rae, the uncle of the youth {p 7 dra\ who is still the object of 
general homage, especially of the Chohan fair), upon the occupation of Ajmere 
retired upon Sambluir, which event another couplet fixes, as we have said, in 
S. 741.* Here the bard has recourse to celestial interposition in order to 

* “ Samvatf saik soh ektaUes 
bali bes 

“ Sambhur^aya tuti sury-us 
“ Manik Rae, Nur-e^. ' 
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support Manika Rae in his adversity. The goddess Sacambhari appears to hinr^ 
while seeking shelter from the pursuit of this merciless- foc> and bids him 
establish himself in the spot where she manifested herself, guaranteeing to himr 
the possession of all the ground be could encompass with his horse or> that 
day; but commandedl him not to look back until he bad returnlibd to the spot 
where be left her. He commeiKred the circuit, with what he deemed his 
steed could accomplish, but forgettir^ the injunctions, he was surpriiw^d to see 
the whole space covered as with a sheet. This was the desiccated sirr^ or salt- 
lake, which he nanied after his patroness Sticamhhari, whose statue still exists 
onr a sarall island in the lake, now corrupted to Sambhur.* * * § 

However jejune these legends of the first days of Chohan power, they 
sufiice to mark with exactness their locality ; and lire importance attached to 
this settlement is manifested in the title of “ Sambhri Rao,” maintained by 
Prithwi Raj, the descendant of Manik Rae, even when emperor of all northern 
India. 

Manik Rae whom we may consider as the founder of the Chohans of 
the north, recovered Ajmerc. He had a nunrerous [vrogeny, who established 
many petty dynasties throughout Western Rajvvarra, giving birth to various 
tribes, which are spread even to the Indus. The Kheechie,t the Hari>, the 
Mohil, Nurbahana, Badorea, Bhowrcclia, Dhunairea, and Bagrecha, arc all 
descended from him. Tin; Klieechies were established in the remote J)o-abeh> 
called Sinde-Sugar, comprising all the tract between the Beirut and the Sinde, 
a space of sixty-eight coss, whose caintal was Keechpur-Patun. The Haras 
obtained or founded Asi ( flansi} in Heriana ; while another tribe held 
Gowalcoond, the celebrated Clolconda, now Ilydrabad, and when thence expell 
ed, regained Ascr. The Mohils liad the tracts round Nagore.l Tlie Bhadoreas 
had an appanage on the Chumbul, in a tract whicli bears their name, and is 
still subject to them. The Dhunaircas settled at Shahalnid, winch by a singular 
fatality has at length come into the [>osscssion of the Haras of Kotah. Another 
branch fixed at Nadole, but never changed the name of Cbohan.g 


* An inscription on the pillar at Feroz; Shali’s palace at Delhi, l)elongirig to this family, in 
ivhich tlie sacambhari occurs gave rise to many ingoiuous conjectures by Sii VV. Jones^ 

Mr. Colehroake ami Colonel Wilford, 
t Called Kheech-kote l>y Balx.*r, 

t In lire ammls of Marwar it vrill l7esTic\vrr, that the Kahtores confpiered Na^qorc^ or JVa^qa- 
(the ‘serpent’s castle’ \ hour the Mohils, who Ireld fourteen hundred and forty villages so 
late as the fifteenth century* So many of thee ies of Ai^niculas l)osk)\vcd the name serf>^.nf 
on their settlements, that I am conviiKcd ah were of the Talc, Takshac, or Nagvansa race 
from Sacadwipff, vrlio, six centuries anterior to VicrainacTilya, under their leafier Schesnaga, 
conquered India, and whose era must he the limit of Agnicula antiquity. 

§ The importance of Nadole was cmisiderable, and is fully attested by existing inscriptions 
as well as by the domestic cluonicle. Midway frcmi (he founder, in the eighth century, to its 
destruction in the twelfth, was Kao Lakhun, who in S. ioj9 (A. D. 983), successfully coped 
i^ilh the princes of Nelu valla, 
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Many chieftainships were scattered over thie* desert, either trir^ting to- their 
lances to maintain their independence, or bolding of superiors } hut a notice 
of them, however interesting,, would here,- perliapss be out of pkwee. Eleven 
princes are enumerated in the JaegeCs catalogue, from Manik Kae to ’BeesildeQ^ 
a name of th£ highest celebrity in the Rajpoot annafe, and a landmark to 
Various authorities, wlx) otherwise have little in common even in theii' genea- 
logies, which I pass over in silence, wi th the exception, of the intermediate 
name of Hursraj,* common to the Ilamir Rasa as well as the Jaega*s list 
The authority of Hursraj stretched along the Aravalli mountains to ilboo*,, and 
east of the Chumbul. He ruled from S. 812 to 827 (A. H. 138 to 153), and 
fell in battle against the Asuras, leaving attained the title of Ari-tnurdkan. 
Ferishta says, that “ in A H. 143, the Mooslems greatly increased; when 
issuing from- their hills they obtained possession of Kirmun, Fbshorei and all 
tlie lands adjacent; and that the Raja of Lahore, who was of the* family of 
the Raja of Ajmere, sent his brotherf against these Afglmns,. who were rein 
forced by the tribes of Ghilij, of Ghor and ( \uibul, just become proselyftes to 
Islam ; t and he adds, that during five months, seventy battles were fought 
with success ; or, to use the historian’s owr. words, “ in which- Sepahi sir ma/i 
(General Frost) was victorious over the infidel, but wire returned when the 
cold season was passed with fresh force. The armies met between Kirman 

and Peshawer ; sometimes the infidel (Rajpoot) carried the war tatlie KohistiDt, 

* 

‘mountainous regions,’ and drove the Moosulmans before him ; son-ietiines the 
Moosulmauns obtaining reinforcements, drove the in fideniy flights of arrows- 
to their own borders, to which they always retired when the torrents- swelled 
the {Indus) P 

Whether the Raja of yVjmere |>er3onally engaged in these distant combatS’ 


“ Sumcah dos se/i oiukakc.s 
“ Bar ekhoiila. Pa tun pyta pol 
“ Ban Ctwhan Ui^avi 
Mewar Dhanni dind bhurri 
“ Tis bar Rao Lahhufi thuppi 
Jo artwdyay io kurriP 

Literally : “ In S. 1039, at the farther gate of the city of Patun, the Choharr conectecT tlie- 
COH^THcrdal duties He took tribute from the lord of Me war,, and performed wlmtevcr 

he bad- a mind to ” 

Lakhun drew upon him the arms of Soobehtegm, and his son Mahmowl'^ when Nad^t)le was 
stripj^d of its consequence ; its tcuqdes were thrown down, and its fortress was dilapidated. 
Bu*" it had recovered much of its power, and even sent forth several branches, who all fell uodcr 
Alla-o-din in tho thirteenth century. Qn the final conquest of India by ^ahbudlh, the' princ.c 
of Nadole appears^ to have effected a compromise, anti to have become » vassal (J iIki' cnin>ire« 
This conjecture arises frorn the singularity of Us ciwrency, which retadns on tW orte side* the 
names in Sanskrit of its indigenous princes, and on the other that of tlic conqnftror* 

* Hursraj and Becjy Raj were sons of Aji-pal, kijig of Ajmere, according to- chronide. 
t This is a very important admission of FerisMa concerning the proselyriso* of all the.se 
tribes, and* confirnw my hypotliesis, tliat the Afghans are convcrted'ym/<ww.v or Vadus^ n<H 
YaiuidiSf .oi Jews. The Gor is also a well-known Rajpoot tribe, and they had only to convert 
it into Ghor, Vide Annals of the Bhattis. . • : 
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eliifoimfclie says wot. AccordSiig to* tht Hamir Rasdy Hursraji was succeeded 
by Ddojgtm-deoj whose advanced post was. Bhutnair, and' who overcame’ 
Nasmfcw>di%firom whom he Ca[:>tuted twelve hundred horse; and hence bore 
the epitfr^ df* Stdtcm Graha^ or * King-seizer/ Nasir-oo-din was the title of 
the celebrated Soobektegin, father to the stilT more cetebrJted Mahmood'. 
Soohekte^in he^peatedly invaded India during, the fifteen? years* -reign of his- 
predtecessGT Aliptegin. 

Passing over the rntermediate reigns, each of which is marked by some* 
meagre and tmsatbfactory details of battles with the* Tslamite, we arrive at 
BcesildcO. The father of this prince, according to the Hara genealbgists, 
was Dherma-Giij, apparerrtly a title, — *• in faith, like an ekphaiat,— as in the* 
Jaega^s list is Beer Bcclundeo, confirmed by the inscription on the- triumph all 
colirmn- at Delhi» The last of Mahiuood’s invasions occurred during the reign* 
of Beelirndeo, who, at the exj^ense of Iws hfe; had the gtory of humbling the- 
mighty conqueror, and forcing him to relinquish the siege of Ajmere. Before- 
we condense the scanty records of the bards concerning Yisala-I)eva,* we may 
s{xire a few words to coinmcinorate a Cliohan, who consecrated his name amH 
that of all his kin, by his deeds in the first passage of Mahmood into India. 

Goga Chohan was the son of Vacha Raja, a name of some celebrity;. He* 
held the whole of Jungul-des, or the forest lands from the Sutlej to Heriana 
his capital, called Mohera, or, as pro-nounced, Gogn ca Mairty was on the* 
Sutlej. In defending this he fell, with forty-five sons and si>Lty nephews; and 
as it occurred on‘ Sunday {Rnhtmir\ the ninth {nofme) of the mouthy tha4: day 
is held sacred to the mane's of Goga by the “thirty-six classes’*t throughout 
Rajpootana, but especially in the desert, a portions of which is yet called 
Gogadeo ca thul. Even his steed, yavad/a^l has been immortalized, ajid has. 
become a favourite name for a war-horse throughout Raj[x)otana, whose ndghty 
men swear “ by the saca of Goga,” for mauitaining the Rajpoot fame whei'k 
Mahmood crossed the Sutlep 

This was probably tlve last of Mahmood^s invasions, when he marched 
direct from Mooltan throiigh tlie desert. He attacked Aimere, which was 
abandoned, and the country around given up to devastation and plunder. 

* The clitssical nwcW of writing the name of Bccsildeo. 

t Chatets-pon. 

X It is related by the Raj^wot romancers that Goga hacT no children ; that taiirenting 
this, his guardian deity gave him two Ixirley-corns (java or jao), one of which he gave to his 
Mtieen, another to his favourite mare, which produced: the steed {.J^avatCia^wlTAch Ix'i^ttie as 
famous as Goga himself. The I^na of Oodipur gave the author a blood-horse of Katfciawa'r, 
whose name wa^Javadia. 'Tliough a lamb in disposition, when mounted, he was a iHcce of fire, 
and admirably broken in to all the vtoftage exercise. A more perfect animal never existed. The 
author brought Him, with another (Mirg~ 7 ‘aj)y from Oodipur to the ocean, intcnclii^ to briiig 
them home ; out the grey he gave to a friend, and fearful of the voyage, he sent Javadia back six 
hundred miles to th6 Rana, requesting “ he might be the first worshipped on the anhMal, 
ttiilitary fesfival A request which he doubts not was c-omplied with 
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The citadel, Gurh-Beetli, however, held out, artd Mjrhomed was foiled, wounded^ 
and obliged to retreat by Nadole,^ another Chohan possessiorr, whkh he 
sacked, and then proceeded to NehrwalFa, which he captured. Hi* barbarities 
promoted a coalition, which by compelling him to march through the western 
deserts to gain the valley of Sinde, had nearly proved fatal to his army. 

The exploits of Beesildeo form one of the books of Chund the bard. 'Fhe 
date assigned to Beesildeo in the jRasa (S. 921) is interpolated — a vice not 
uncommon with the Rajpoot bard, whose periods acquire yerificatioir from less 
mutable materials than those out of which he weaves hfs song.t 

Chund gives an animated picture of the levy of the Rajpoot chivalry, which 
assembled under Beesildeo, who as the champion of the Hindu faith, was 

chosen to lead its warriors against the Islamite invader. Tlie Chalook king of 
Anhulwarra alone refused to join the confederation, and in terms which drew 
upon him the vengeance of the Chohan. A literal translation of the passage 
may be interesting : — 

“To the Goclwal Jait, the prince entrusted Ajmcre, saying, ^on your fealty 
I depend / where can this Chalook find refuge ? He moved from the city 
(Ajmere), and encamped on the lake VisalaJ; and summoned his tributaries 
.and vassals to meet him. Maunsi Purihar, with the army of Mundore, touched 

his feet.g Then came the Ghclote, the ornament of the throng ; |I and 

the Pawsir, with Tuar ,11 and Rama the Cior ;** with Mobes the lord of 

* See note p. 427, for remarks on Na<lolc, whence the author ol>taine(l much valuahlc 
matter, consisting of coins, inscriptions on stone amt copper, and MSvS., chi a visit to this 

ancient city in 1821. 

t We have abundant checks, which, could they have lyecn detailed in the earlier stage of 
inquiry into Hindu literature, would have excited more interest for the Iwio wl>ose column aC 
Delhi has excited the in([iuric.s of Jones, Wilford, and Celebrookc, 

% This lake still bears the name of Hecsil-ca-tal notwithstanding the changes which 
have accrued during a lapse of one-thousand years, since lie formed it by dammit^-up the 
springs. It is one of the reservoirs t>f the l.ooni river. 'Hic emperor Jeliangir erected a 
palace on the Ijanks of the Beesil-cadal, in which he rccciveil the ambassador James I. of 
Kngland. 

§ This shews that the Purihars were subonlinalc to the Chohans of Ajmere; 

II The resided fill mention of the Ghclote 48 ‘the ottoainent of the throng,,’ cleanly proves 
that the Cheetore princes came as an ally. How rejoicing to an antiquary to find this confirmed 
by an inscription found amidst the ruins of a city of Mewar, which alludes to this very 
coalition I The inscription is a record of the friendship maintained by tlveir isfiue in the 
twelfth century, — Semarsi of Cheetore. and Prithwiraj, the last Qiolran king of India 
on their combining to chastise the king of Patun Anhulwarra, “in like manner ns diil Beesildeo 
and Tejsi of old unite against the foe, so." &c. kc. Now Tejsi was the grandfather of Rawul 
Soinarsi, who was killed in opposing the final Mooslcm invasion, on the Giggar, .after one or 
the longest reigns in their annals ; from w’hich we calculate that Tejsi nutist have sat on the 

Ibrone about the year S. 1120 A. D. 1064). His youth and inexiicrieivje vvpwki account for 

his acting subordinately to the Chohan of Ajmere. ' Tht* name of Udyaclita fiirtber c^firms the 
date as will l)e mentioned in the text, llis date h.as lieen fully settleill^y \s^rtou& inscriptions 
found l>y the author. (Sec Traasacliims Royal Asiatic Society, vol i page 22;^. 

IT lliis Tuar must have been one of the Delhi vassals, whose monarch w.as of this race. 

■** Tlie Gor was a celd)ratcd tribe, aixl amongst the most illustrious of the Chohan feud.i- 
tories ; a branch until a few years ago held Sooe-Soopur and .about nine Lakhs of territory 
I h.ive no doubt the Gor appanage was west of the Indus, and that this tiibe on conversion 
became the Ghor. 
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Mewat^* * * § The Mobil of Doonapur with tribute sent excuse.! Witli folded hands 
arrived the Baloch,J but the lord of Baniuni abandoned Sinde.§ Then came 
the NuXJiur from Bhutnair,|| and the Nulhundi from TattaH and Mogltan.** * * §§ 
When the summons reached the Bhomia Bhatti of Derrawul,tt all obeyed ; as 
did the Jodoon or MaUunwas.Jt The Mori§§ and Birgoojilt||l| also joined 
with the Chuchwahas of Anterved.Hlf The subjugated Meras worshipped his 
feet^ Then came the army of Takitpur, headed by the Goelwal Jait.^ 
Mounted in haste came Udya Pramarj*^ With the Nurbhan^ and the Dor,® 
the Chundail,® and the Dahima/'^ 

In this short passage, a text afforded for a dissertation on the whole genea- 
logical history of Rajpootana at that period. Such extracts from the more 
ancient bards, incorporated in the works of their successors, however laconic, 
afford decisive evidence that their poetic chronicles bore always the same 
character ; for this passage is introduced by Chund merely as a preface to the 
history of his own prince, Prithwiraj, the descendant of Bccsildeo. 

A similar passage was given from the ancient chronicles of Mewar, recording 
an invasion of the Mooslems, of which the histories of the invaders left no 
trace. The evidence of both is incontestable ; every name affords a syn- 
chronism not to be disputed ; and though the isolated passage would afford 
a very faint ray of light to the explorer of those days of darkness, yet when 
the same industrious research has pervaded the annals of all these races, a 
flood of illumination pours upon us, and we can at least tell who the races were 
who held sway in these regions a thousand years ago. 

Amidst meagre, jejune, and unsatisfactory details, the annalist of Rajpootana 
must be content to wade on, in order to obtain some solid foundation for the 
history of the tribes ; but such facts as these stimulate his exertions and 
reward his toil : without them, his task would be hopeless. To each of the 


* The Mewoh race of Mcw.at is well known ; all arc Mahomeclans now. 

t The Mohils have been sufficiently discussed. 

4! The Baloch was evidently Hindu at this time ; and as I have repeatedly said, of Jit 
or Gete origin. 

§ “The lord of Bamuni.” in other places called Bamunwasso, must apply to (he ancient 
Brahminabad or Dewuly on whose site the modern Tatta is built. 

II See Annals4)f Jessulmer. 

^ All this evinces supremacy over the princes of this region : the Soda, the Samma, 
and Soomura. 

++ Of Derrawul we have spoken in the text. 

Mallunwas we know not. 

§§ III) ITir The Moris, the Cuchwahas and Birgoojiirs require no further notice. 

The Meras inhabited the Aravalli. 

2. Takitpur^s the modern Thoda, near Tonk, where there are fine remains. 

3 ’ Udyadita, now a landmark in Hindu history. 

4 * See annals of Shekhavati for the Nurbhans, ;who held Khundaila as a fief of Aj mere. 

56* The Dor and Chundail were well known tribes ; the latter contended with Prithwi- 
Baj, who deprived them of Mahoba and Kalinger, and all modern Boondelkund. 

7. The renowned Dahmia was lord of Biana ; also called Druinadhar 
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^twenty tribes ciuinieralcd, fotraed under the standard of the Cbohan, we 
append a separate notice, for the satisfactidn of the few who can appreciate 
their importance, while some general remarks may suffice as a connection with 
the immediate object of research, the Haras, descended from Beesildeo/ ' : 

In the first jSlace, it is of no small moment to be enabled to adjust the date of , 
Becsildeo, %e most important name in the annals of the Cbohans from Manik 
Racto Prithwirnj, and a s^ip from the genealogical tree will elucidate our remarks. 
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CHOHAN GENEALOGY. 

/or Agnipala, ** offspring of firc»'* th^ ifirst Chohah ; pro- 
I b.-ible porioH 6^0 before Vicrama, when an invanion 

Anhui < of the 7 'urshkas took place ; established Maenvati- 

I I nagari ( (nirra Mundiila ) conquered the' K^|)ukan, 

1 I Aficr, Golconda. 

Suvatcha. 

Malian fin all probability this Is the patriarch of the Mallani 

1 , (. tribe. 

Gullun Soor. 

or universal 'potentate ; founder of Ajmere. Some 
■ es say, in 202 of the ricrama ; others of 
Sa^ovat r tbe latter is the most probable. 

I 

Uola Rae CSlain, and lt>3t Ajmere, on the first irruption of the 

I t Mahometlans, S. 941, A.D. 085. 

S. 741 Manik Rac yFoutxIcil Sarnbluir : henro the title of Sambri-Rat) 

I i borne by the ('hohan princc.s, his issue. 

< Defeated Na/.ir-00-din [qu. Soobektegin ?), thence styled 
( * Sultan gra ha.' 

1 or Dhermagiij ; slain defending Ajmere against 
\ Mnhmood of Ghi/ni. 

^ Visaladevaj ; his period, from various ins- 

criptions, S. iof)6 to S. 1130. 


I 0 universal 'j 

S. 202 Ajipala **Chuhiva,*‘ < authorities s 

I ' the f'h 


S. 837 Hursraj 

Beer Deelundeo 

I 

S. 1066 <0 1130... necsuldco 


1 

'SnTangdeo Died in nonage. 

An ah ( Constructed the Anah-Sagur at Ajmere ; still bears his 


I 


feipal. 

L 


I 

Hurspal. 


Ajeydeo, or 
Anundco. 


I 

Dcejydco. 


1 

Oodeydoo. 


Someswar 
married Rooka Bae, 
daughter of Anungpal 
Tuarkingof Delhi. 


Kan -Rae 

Kesurdas ; 
turned Mahomedan. 


I 

lait, Goelwal. 


Prithwiraj ; obtained Delhi ; 
slain by Shabiulin, S. 1249, 
A. D. 1193. 

Ralnasi ; slain in the 
sack of Delhi. 


Chain rdco. 

I < Adopted successor to Prithwiraj ; his name is on 

Vij.iya Raj. ( the pillar at Delhi. , • 

I (^Had twcnty-finc sons ; seven of whom were leg*- 

I I timate, and founders of mixed tribes. From 

Lakunti. j I.akunsi there arc twenty-six generations to 

i Nouiid Sing, the pre.sent chieftain, of Necm- 

rana, the ne.arcst lineal descendant of Aiip**!! 

L and Prithwiraj. 

The name-of Beesildco {Visaladeva) heads the inscription on the celebrated 
column crated in the centre of Feroz Shah^s palace at Delhi, This column, 
alluded to by. Cbund, as ^‘telling the fame of the Chohan,” wts ‘^placed at 
Nigumbode,^ a place of pilgrimage on the Jumna, a few miles below Delhi, 
whence it must have been removed to its present singular position.''^ 

^ See Asiatic Researches, Vol. I. p. 379» Vol. VIT. p i8o, and Vol. IX. p. 453* 
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Tfit? inscription commences and ends with the same date, vi%, x5th of the 
month, ^ysakhj S- Jt.220. If correctly copied, it can have no reference to 
IleesildfitPji^^exceptjng as the ancestor of Frativu Chahmana tilaca Sacambhari 
or. Trithwiraja Chohan, the anointed of Sambhur, Lord of the earthy 
who ruled at Delhi in S. la^o, and was slain it? S. 1249, retaining the ancient 
epithet of ‘ Lord of Sambhur,’ one of the early seats of their power.* The 
second stanxa, however, tells us we must distrust drst of the two dates,, and 
read 1120 (instead of 1220), when Visaladeva “exterminated the barbarians” 
from Aryaverta. The numerals i and 2, in Sanskrit, are easily mistaken. If, 
however, it is decidedly 1220, then the whole inscription belongs to Pratlva 
Chahmana^ between whom and Visala no less than six princes intervene,! and 
the opening is merely to introduce PrithSiviraja’s lineage, in which the sculptor 
has foisted in the date. 

I feel inclined to assign the first stanza^to Visaladeva (Beesildeo), and what 
follows to his descendant Prithwi Raj, who by a conceit may have availed him- 
self of the anniversary of the victory of his ancestor, to record his own exploits. 
These exploits were precisely of the same nature, — successful war against the 
Islamite, in which each drove him from Arynverfa ; for even the Mooslem 
writers acknowledge that Shahbudin w^as often ignominiously defeated before 
he finally succeeded in making a conquest of^northern India. 

If, as I surmise, the first stanza belongs to Bccsideo, the date is S. 1120, or 
A. D. 1064, and this grand confederation described by the Chohan bard was 
assembled under his banner, preparatory to the very success, to commemorate 
which the inscription was recorded. 

In the passage quoted from Chund, recording Ihe princes who led their 
household troops under Beesildeo, there are four names which establish syn- 


* I brought away an inscription of this, the last Cholian emper^jr, from the J^ns of his 
palace at Hasi or Hansi, dated S. 1224. See comments thereon, Transactions Royal 

Asiatic Society Vol. I. p. 133. 

t These inscriptions, while they have given rise to ingenious interpretations, demonstrate 
the little value of mere translations, even when made by first-rate scholars, who possess no 
historical knowledge of the tribes to whom they refer. The inscription was first translated by 
Sir W. Jones in (Asiatic Researches, vol. i). A fresh ver.sion (from a fresh transcript I 
believe) was made by Mr. Colel)rooke in i8cx) (Asiatic Researches, Vol. vii. >, but rather darken- 
ing than enlightening the subject, from attending to his pundit’s emendation, giving to the 
prince’s name an^tribe a metaphorical interpretation. Nor was it till Wilford had puldished 
his hodge-podge Essay on Vicramaditya and Salivahana, that Mr. Colebrooke discovered his 
error, and amended it in a note to that volume ; but even then, without rendering the inscrip- 
tion useful as a historical document, I call Wilford’s essay a hodge-podge advi.sedly. It is a 
paper of immense re.search ; vast materials are brought to his task, but he had an hypothesis, 
and all was fonfounded to suit it. Chohans, Solankis, Ghelotes, all are amalgamated in his 
crucible, It wa»from the Saran^s^adhar Padhaii^ written by the bard of Hamira Chohan^ not 
king of Mewar (as* Wilford has it) but of Rinthumbor, lineally descended from Visaladfeva, and 
slain by Alla-O'-din. Sarangadhar was also author of the Hamir Pasa^ and the Hamir Cavya^ 
bearing this prinqe’s name, the essence of both of which I translated with the aid of my Guru. 

I was long bewildered in my admiration of Wilford’s researches ; but experience inspired dis- 
trust, and I adopted the useful adage in all these matters, admirariP 

55 
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chronisms : one, l)y which we arrive directly at the date^ and three indireclty. 
The first is Udyadit Pramar, king of Dhar (son of Raja Bhoj), • whose period I 
established from numerous iiTScriptions,* as between S. iioo and S. tt$o ; so 
that the date of his joining the expedition would be about the middle of his 
reign. The incfirect, but equally strong testimony consists of, 

First, the mention of *‘the Bhomia Bhatti from Derrawul f i Tor had there 
been any tiring apocryphal in Chund, jessiilmer, the present capita!, would 
have been given as the Bhatti abodc 4 

Second, the Cuchwahas, who are also described as corning from Anierved 
(the region between the Jumna and Ganges) ; for the infant colony transmitted 
from Nurwar to Amber was yet undistinguished. 

The third proof is in the Mewar inscription, when Tejsi, the grandfather of 
Samnrsi, is described as in alliance with Beesildeo. Boesildeo is said to have 
lived sixty-four years. Supposing this date, S. 1120, to be the medium point 
of his existence, this would make his date S. 1088 to S. 1152, or A.D. 1032 
to A.D. 1096 ; but as his father, Dherma Giij, “the elephant in faith,’’ or Beer 
Beelun Deo (called Malun peo, in the Hamir Rasa)^ was killed defending 
Ajmere on the last invasion of Mahmood, wc must necessarily place Becsil’s 
birth (supposing him an infant on that event), ten years earlier, .or A.D. 1022 
(S. 1078I, to A.D. 1086 (S. 1 142), compreheriding the date on the pillar of 
Delhi, and by compulation all the periods mentioned in the catalogue. We 
may therefore safely adopt the date of the Rasa^ viz, S. 1066 to S. 1136. 

Beesildeo was, therefore, contemporary with Jcypal, the Tuar king of Delhi ; 
with Doorlub and Blrima of Guzzerat ; with Bhoj and Udya Dit of Dhar ; with 
Pudumsi and Tejsi of Mewar ; and the confederacy which he headed must 
have been that against the Islamite king Modiid, the fourtlt from Mahmood of 
Ghizni, whose expulsion from the northern part of Rajpoolana (as recorded on 
the pillai%f Delhi) caused Arycwcrfa again to become ‘the land of virtue.’ 
Mahmood’s final retreat from India by Sinde, to avoid the armies cellccted 
“by Byramdeo and the prince of Ajmere,” to oppose him, was in A.H. 

A.D. 1026, or S. 1082, nearly the same date as that assigned by Chund, 
S. T086. 


^ See Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

t See Annals of Jessuliner, ft)r foundation of Dcrrawul, Chapter VI. , 

i In transcribing the annals of the Kheechies, an important branch of the Chohans, their 
bards have preserved this passage ; but ignorant of Derrawul and Lodorva (both preserved hi 
my version of Chund), they have inserted Jessulmcr. By such anachronisms, arising from the 
emendations of ignorant bards, their poetic chronicles have lost half their vaflte. To me the 
comparison of such passages, preserved in Chund from the older bards, and* distorted by the 
moderns, was a subject of considerable pleasure. It reconciled much that I might have thrown 
away, leaching me the difference between a'hsolule invention, and imiorancc creating errors m 
the attempt to correct them. The Khccchie bard, no doubt, thought her was doing right When 
he erased Derrawul and inscribed Jessulmcr^ 
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vfe could dilate on the war which Beesildeo waged agpinst the prince of 
Guzzerat, his victory, and the erection of Beesil-nuggur,* on the spot where 
victory perched upon his lance ; but this we reserve for ther introduction of the 
illustrious Prithwiraj. There is much fable mixed up with the history of 
Beesildeo, apparently invented to hide a blot in the annals, • warranting the 
inference tbaf he became a convert, in all likelihood a compulsory One, 
to. the doctrines of Islam. There is also the appearance of his subsequent 
expiation of this criiTie in the garb of a penitent ; and the mound (dhoond)^ 
where he took up his abode, still exists, and is called after him, Beesil-ca-dhoond^ 
at Kalik Jobnair.f 

According to the Book of Kings of Gornund Pam (the Kara bard), the 
Haras were descended from Anuraj, son of Beesildeo ; but Mog-ji, the Khee- 
chie bard, makes Anuraj progenitor of the Kheechics, and son of Manik Rae. 
We follow the Kara bard. 

Anuraj had assigned to him in appanage the important frontier fortress of 
Asi (vulg, Hansi). His son Ishtpal, together with Agunraj, son of Ajey-Rao, 
the founder of Keechpur Patun in Sindc-Sagur, was preparing to seek his for- 
tunes with Rundheer Cholmn prince of Gowalcoond : but both Asi and 
Golconda were almost simultaneously assailed by an army “from the wilds of 
Gujlibund.” Rundheer performed the saca ; and only a single female, his 
daughter, named Soorahbae, survived^ and she fled for protectioii tawards Asi, 
then attacked by the same furious invader. Anuraj prepared to fly ; but his 
son, Ishtpal, determined not to wait the attack, but seek: the foe. A battle 
ensued, when the invader was slain, and Ishtpal, grievously wounded, pursued 
him till he fel, near the spot where Soorahbae was awaiting death under the 
shade of a peepul : for “hopes of life were extij>ct, ajid fear and hunger had 
reduced her to a skeleton.” In the moment of despair, however, the ashhvoc 
(peepul) tree under which she took shelter was severed, and Asapurna, the 
guardian goddess of her race, appeared before her. To her, Soorahbae related 
how her father and twelve brothers had fallen in defending Golconda against 
‘the demon of Gujlibund.' The goddess told her to be of good cheer, for 
that a Chohan of her own race had slain liim, and was then at hand ; and led 
her to where fehtpal lay senseless from his wounds. By her aid he recoveredrt 

* This town, — another proof of the veracity of the chronicle, — yet exists in Northern 
Guzzerat. 

t The pickaxe, if applied to this moimcl (which gives hs name to Dhoomlar), might 
possibly shew*it»to be a place of sepulture, and tliat the Chohans, even to this period, may have 
entombed at least the bones of their dead. The numerous tuinuli about Hydrabadi the ancient 
Gowalcoond, one of the royal al>odes of the Chohans, may be sepultures of this race, and the 
•'ums and vases they contain all strengthen my hypoilrcsis of their Scylhic origin. 

t Or, as the story gocs^us limbs, which lay dissevered, were collected by Soorahbae, and 
tile goddess crinkling thwi with “the water of life,” he arose ! lienee tlic name ffaroy which 
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and possessed himself of that ancieht heir-loom 6f the Cholitfnt^ the limed 
fortress of Aser. 

Ishtpal, the founder of the Harasi obtained Asei fn foSi^ ^oir A. 0 , 
1025); ahd as Mahmood’s last destructive visit to India^ by MoolteH through 
the desert to Ajuiere^ was in A. H. 4%^, or A,I>. we have every light to* 
conclude that his father Anuraj lost his life and Asi to the fcingr^Of (3iianf at 
the same time|that Ajmere was sacked, and the country laid waste by this- 
conqueror, whom the Hindu bard might well style “the ‘demon from Gujli- 
bund.^t The Mahomedan historians give us no hint even of any portron of 
Mahmood's army penetrating into the peninsula, though that grasping ambition^ 
which considered the shores of Saurnshtra but ah intermediate step from Ghizni 
to the conquest of Ceylon and Pegu,t may have pushed an army during his 
long halt at Anhulwarra, and have driven Rundheer from Golconda. But it is 
idle to speculate upon such slender materials ; let them swflicc to illustrate one- 
new fact, namely, that these kingdoms of the south as well as the north were 
held by Rajpoot sovereigns, whose offspring, blending with th^ original popula- 
tion ; produced that mixed race of Mahrattas, inheriting with the names,, the 
warlike propensities of their ancestors, but who assume the name of their 
abodes as titles, as the Nimalkurs, the Phalkias,. the Patunkars, instead of their 
tribes of Jadoorr, Tuar, Puar, &c. &c. 

Ishtpal had a son called Chand-kurn ; his son, Tx)k Pal, bad Hamir and 
Gumbir, names well known in the wars of Pritliwiraj. The brothers were en* 
rolled amongst his one hundred and eight vassals^ from which we may infer that^ 
though Aser was not considered absolutely as a fief, its chief pard homage to 
Ajmere, as the principal seat qf the CTiohans. ' 

In the Canouj Samya^ that book of the poems of Chdnd devoted tO' the 
famous war in which the Chohan prince carries off the princess of Canouj, 
honourable mention is made of the Hara princes in the third day'^s f^ht, when 
they covered the retreat of Prithwiraj : — 

“Then did the Hara Rao Hamir, with his brother Gumbir, mounted on 


hii descendants lx>re, from kar^ or ‘bones,’ thus collected \ but more likely from fiavfng lost 

* The Hara chronicle says S. 981, but \yy some strange, yet uniform error, all the tribes 
of the l!^bhans antedate their chronicles l>y a hundred year-;. Tims Becsildeo’s taking posscssiorfc 
of Anhclpur Patun is “nine hundred, fifty, thirty and six’^ (S. 986), instead of S. roSd Cut 
it eveir p&rVades Chund, the poet of Prithwiraj, whose birth in made 1115, mstead of 1215 r 
^an<i here, mall jwrobability, the error commenced, by the ignorance (splful we? caiwiot inwigtne; 
of some rhymer. « ^ j . 

t ‘The elephant wilds.* They assert that Ghizni is properly Toinwled by the Yadus : 

and in a-cdrious specimen of Hindu georr.phy (presented by me to the Royal 
all the tract a 1 x>ut the glaciers of the Gang^is is termed Gujlibitn »r Gujliha, 

Forest,* There is a mentioned by Abulfazil in the region i^of l^jj^^dahahitcd oy 

the Sooltano, Tadoon, and Eusofyze tribes. ’ 

X Sec Fcrishta, life of ]!dahmood. 
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their Ibrd^ as thus they spoke: *Thmk of thy safety, 
Jungul es,^ whit^ we make offerings to the array of Jeychund Our horses*’ 
hoofs shall ^foogh the field of fight, like the ship of the ocean. 

The brothers encountered the contingent of the prince of Kasi (Benares^, 
one of the^great fendatpHes of Canou|. As they joined, “the shout raised by 
Hamir reached %>0rga on her rock-bound throne.** Both brothers fell in these 
wars, though one of the few survivors of the last battle fought with Shabudin 
for Rajpoot independence, was a Hara : — 

Hamir had Kalkurna, who had Maba Mugd : hfs son was Rao Bacha ; his, 
Rao Chund* 

Amongst the many independent princes of the Chohan race to whonr 
Alla-o-din was the messenger of fate, was Rao Chund of Aser. Its walls, 
though deemed impregnable, were not proof against the skill and valour of 
this energetic warrior ; and Chund and all his family, with the exception of 
one son, were put to the sword. This son was prince Rainsi, a name fatal to» 
Chohan heirs, for it was borne by the son of Prithwiraj who fell in the defence 
of Delhi ; but Rainsi of Aser was more fortunate. He was but an infant of 
two years and a half old, and being nephew of the Rana of Cheetore, was sent 
to him for protection. When he attained man*s estate, he made a successful 
attempt u[X)n the ruined castle of Bhynsror, from which he drove Doonga, a Bhil 
chief, who, with a band' of his mountain brethren, had made it his retreat. This 
ancient fief of Mewar had been dismantled by Alla-o-din in his attack on 
Cheetore, from which the Ranas had npt yet recovered when the yoilng Chohan 
came amongst theni for protection. 

Rainsi bad two sons, Kolun and Kankul. Kglun befog afflicted with anr 
incurable disease, commenced a pilgriinage to the sacred “Kedarnath,” one of 
the towns on the Ganges. To obtain the full benefit of this meritorious act, 
he determined to measure his length on the ground the whole of this painful 
journey. In six months he had only reached the Rinda Pass, were, having 
bathed in a fountain whence flows the rivulet Bangunga, he found his health 
greatly restored. Kedernathf was. pleased to manifest himself, to accept his 
devotions, and to declare him “King of the Pathar,** or plateau of Central 
India4 The t^hole of this tract was under the princes of Cheetore, but the sack 
of this famed fortress by Alla, and the enormous slaughter of the Gehlotes,. 
had so weakened their authority, that tbev aboriginal Meenas had once moro 
possessed themselves of all their native hills, or leagued with the subordinate' 
vassals of Ch^tore. ^ 

' Jung^:®, lorit of the forest lands,’ another of Plrilhwiraj’s titles. ^ 
t “The lordof Kedar/’ the gigantic/w^ of the Himalaya, a title of Siva. 
t He bestowed in appanage on his brother Kankalji a tcMith of the lands in ms possessipm^ 
Kankal arc descended the class of Bhats, called “Kroria Bha l.’ 
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In ancient times, Raja Hoon, said to be of tbfe Pramara race, was ibrd of 
the Pathar, and held his court at Mynalc There are many memorials of this 
Hoon or Hun prince, and even so far back as the first assault of Cheetore, in 
the eighth century, its prince was aided in his defence by ^'UnguU$\ latd of the 
Hoons.^' The Celebrated temples of Barolli are attributed to this Hoon Raja, 
who appears in so questionable a shape, that we can scarcely.^fuse to believe 
that a branch of this celebrated race must in the first centuries of Vicrama 
have been admitted, as their bards say, amongst the thirty-’six royal races of the 
Rajpoots. Be this as it may,, Rao Bango, the grandson of Kolan, took 
possession of the ancient Mynal, and on an elevation commanding the western 
face of the Pathar erected the fortress of Bumaoda. With Bhynsror on the 
east, and Bumaoda and Mynal on the west, the Haras now occupied the whole 
extent of the Pathar. Other conquests were made, and Mandelgurh, BijoUi,. 
Beygoo, Rutnagurh and Choraitagurh, formed an extensive, if not a rich,, 
chieftainship. 

Rao Bango had twelve sons, who dispersed their progeny over the Pathar. 
He was succeeded by Dewa, who . had three sons, viz. Hur-raj.* Hatiji, 
and Samarsi. 

The Haras had now obtain such power as to attract the attention of the 
emperor, and Rae Dewa was summond to attend the court when Secunder 
Lodi ruled. He, therefore, installed his son, Hiir-raj, in Bumaoda,, and with 
his youngest, Samarsi, repaired to Delhi. Here he remained, till the’ emperor 
coveting a horse of the ‘king of the Pathar,’ the latter determined to regain 
his native hills. This steed is famed both in the annals of the Haras and 
Kheechies, and, like that of the Mede, bad no small share in the future fortunes 
of his master. Its birth is thus related. The king had a horse of such mettle 
that “he could cross a stream without wetting his hoof.” Dewa bribed the 
royal equerry, and from a mare of the Pathar had a cplt, to obtain which the 
king broke that law which is alike binding on the Mooslem and the 
Christian. Dewa sent off his family by degrees, and as soon as they were out 
of danger, he saddled his charger, and lance in hand appeared under the 
balcony where the emperor was seated. “Farewell, king,”^ said the Rangra ; 
“there are three things your majesty must never ask of a Rajpoot > his horse, 
his mistress, and bis sword.” He gave his steed the rein, and in safety regained 
the Pathar. 'Having resigned Bumaoda to Hur-raj, he came to Baiiwioo Nal, 
the spot where his ancestor Kolun was cured of disease. Here the Meenas 

* Hur-raj had twelve sons, the eldest of whom was Aloo, who succeeded to Bumaoda, 
Aloo Harass name will never die as long; as one of his race inhabits the Pathar : and there are 
many Bhomi.as descended from him still hoiding lands, as the ICoinbawut and Bhojawut 
The end of AUx> Mara, and the destruction of Bumaoda (which the author was visited), wu 
l)e related in the Personal Narative, 
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of the Oosatta tribe dwelt, under the patriarchal government of Jaitah, their 
chief. There was then no regular city j the extremities of the valley (thal*) 
were closed with barriers of masOliry and gates, and the huts of the Meenas 
were scattered wherever their fancy led them to build. At this time, the 
community, which had professed obedience to the Rana o^ the sack of 
Cheetore, was su|^ring from the raids of Rao Gango, the Kheechie, who from 
his castle of Rapagurh (Rclawun) imposed ^^Mrchhdohae*'* on all around. To 
save themselves from Gango, who used “to drive his lance at the barrier of 
Randoo,” the Meenas entered into terms, agreeing, on the full moon of every 
second month, to suspend the tribute of the chouth over the barrier. At the 
appointed time, the Rao came, but no bag of treasure appeared. “Who has 
been before me ?’’ demanded Gango ; when forth issued the “lord of the 
Pathar,” on the steed coveted by the Lodi king. Gango of Relawan bestrode 
a charger not less farmed than his antagonist’s, “which owed his birth to the 
river horse of the Par, and a mare of the Kheechie chieftain’s, as she grazed on 
its margin.! Mounted on this steed, no obstacle could stop him, and even the 
Chumbul was no impediment to his seizing the tribute at all seasons from 
I he Meenas.” 

The encounter was fierce, but the Hara was victorious, and Gango turned 
his back on the lord of the Pathar, who tried the mettle of his son of the 
Par, pursuing him to the banks of the Chumbul. What was his surprise, when 
(iango sprang from the cliff, and horse and rider disappeared in the flood, but 
soon to reappear on the opposite bank ! 13 ewa, who stood amazed, no sooner 
beheld the Rao emerge, than he exclaimed “Jiravo, Rajpoot I Let me know 
your name.” “Gango Kacechie,” was the answer. “And mine is Dewa Plara ; 
we are brothers, and must no longer be enemies. Let the river be our 
boundary.” 

It was in S. 1398 (A.l). 1342) that Jaita and the Oosarras acknowledged 
Rac Dewa as their lord, wlio erected Boondi in the centre of the Bandoo-ca-Nal^ 
which henceforth became the capital of the Haras. The Chumbul, which, for 
a short time after the adventure here related, continued to be the barrier to 
the eastward, was soon overpassed, and the bravery of the race bringing them 
into contact with the emperor’s lieutenants, the Haras rose to favour and 
power, extending their acquisitions, either by conquest or grant, to the confines 
of Mal^a. The territory thus acquired obtained the geographical designation 
of Haravati or Harouti.J 


"" Thai and Nal are both terms for a vjilley, thouMi the latter is oficner applied to a defile, 
t The Par, or Purbutty river, flows near Ramgurh Relawun. 
t In Mahoraodan authors, Iladouty. 
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Recaptlulafhn ike Rara primes from the founder Amro) to 

Re erects BoondL — MassAcre of the Oosarr(ss,-^Dewa abdicates.'^ Ceremony 
Yugaraj, or abdication.^ Succeeded by Samar si.’--^Ex tends kfi svSaf east of the 
Chumbul.-^Massacre of the Koteah Bhils.-^Origin of Kotah. — Rapooji 
succeeds. '^Feud with the Solanki of Thoda. — AssahinatUn of NapoojL — 
Singular SatL-^Hamoo succeeds. The Rana asserts his right over the Pa* 
ihar. — ffamoo demurs^ defies^ and attacks him.--^ Anecdote,-^ Birsing.*^Biroo. 

- — Rao Bando- — Famine. — Anecdote. — Bando exfeUed by his brothers ; converts 
to Mahomedanism. — Narayndas puts his uncles to death, and recovers his 
patrimony.-- Anecdotes of Narayndas. — Aids the Rana of Cheetore.-^Gains 
n victory. — Espouses the niece of Rana Raemuli. — Ris passion for opium . — 
Death. — Rao SoorajmuL — Marries a princess of Cheetore.— Fatal result . — 
Aihara, or Spring*hunt. — Assassination of the Rao. — Ris revenge . — Twofold 
Sati. — Rao Soortan.—Ris cruelty, defosal, and banishment. — Rao Atjoon 
elected. — Romantic death. — Rao Soorjun accedes. 

Having sketched the history of this race,/rom the regeneration of Anhui,* 
tha first Chohan (at a period which it is impossible to fix), to the establishment 
of the first Hara prince in Boondi, we shall here recapitulate to the most 
conspicuous princes, with their dates, as established by synchronical events in 
the annals of other states, or by inscription ; and then proceed with the history 
of the Haras as members of the great commonwealth of India, 

Anuraj obtained Asi or Hansi. 

Ishtapal, son of Anuraj ; he was expelled from Asi, S. io8i (A. D. 1025), 
and obtained Aser. He was founder of the Haras ; the chronicle says not 
how long after obtaining Asi, but evidently very soon, 

Hamir, killed in the battle of the Caggar, on the invasion of Shahbudin, 
S. 1249, or A. D. 1193. 

Rao Chund slain in Aser, by Alla-oo-din, in S. 13SX. 

Rainsi, fled ffom Aser, and came to Me war, and in S. 1353 obtained 
3 hyn^or. 

Sfao fiatigo, obtained Bumaoda, Mynal, &c. 

Rao Dewa, S. 1398 (A. D. 1^42), took the Bandoo valley from the Meenas, 
founded thb city of Boondi, and styled the country Haravati. , 

Rao Dewa, whose Meena subjects far outnumbered his Haras^ bad recourse 
in order to cdii$9|idate his authprity, to one of those barbarpus acts too 

* Anhui and Agfti have the same signification, vh, ‘fire.* 
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common in Rajpoot conquests. The Rajpoot chronicler so far palliates-tbe 
deed, that he assigns a reason for it, namely, the insolence of the Meena leader, 
who dared to ask a daughter of the “ Lord of the Pathar^'^ Be this as it may, 
he called in the aid of the Haras of Bumaoda and the Sol^kis of Thoda, 
and almost annihilated the Oosarras. 

How long it was after this act of barbarity, that Dewa abdicated in favour 
of his son, is not mentioned, though it is far from improbable that this crime 
influenced hi^ determination. This was the second time of his abdication of 
power ; first, when he gave Bumaoda to Hur-raj, and went to Secunder Lodi 
and now to Samarsi, the branches of Boondi and the Pathar remaining inde- 
pendent of each other. Tlie act of abdication confers the title of Jugraj 
or when they conjoin the authority of the son with the father, the heir is styled 
Jivaraj, Four instances of this are on record in the annals of Boondi ; 
namely, by Dewa, by Narayn-das, by Raj Chiittur Sal, and by Sriji Omed Sing. 
It is a rule for a prince never to enter the capital after abandoning the govern- 
ment ; the king is virtually defunct ; he cannot he a subject, and he is no longer 
a king. To render the act more impressive, they make an effigy of the 
abdicated king, and on the twelfth day following the act (being the usual 
period of mourning), they commit it to the flames. In accordance with this 
custom, Dewa never afterwards entered the walls either of Boondi or 
Bumaoda, t but resided at the village of Omurthoona, five coss from the former, 
till his death. 

Samarsi had three sons : i. Napooji, who succeeded ; 2. Hurpal, who 

obtained Jujawur, and left numerous issue, called Hurpalpotas ; and, 3. Jaetsi, 
who had the honour of first extending the Hara name beyond the Chumbul. 
On his return from a visit to the -Tuar chief of Keytoon, he passed the 
residence of a community of Bhils, in an extensive ravine near the river. 
Taking them by surprise, he attacked them, and they fell victims to the fury 
of the Haras. At the entrance of this ravine, which was defended by an 
outwork, Jaetsi slew the leader of the Bhils, and erected there a hat/ (elephant) 
to the god of battle, Bhiroo. He stands on the spot called char-jhopra^ near 
the chief portal of the castle of Kolab, a name derived from a community of 
Bhils called Koleah.I 

* Yuja-Raj\ “ sacrifice of the government.” 

t Hur-raj (elder son of Dewa), lord of Bumaoda, had twelve sons ; of whom* Aloo Hara, 
the eldest, held twenty-four castles upon the Pathar. With all of these the author is familiar, 
leaving trod the* Pathar in every direction : of this, anon. 

+ The descendants of Jaeisi retained the castle and the surrounding country for several 
generations ; when Bhonungsi, the fifth in descent, was dispossessed of them by Rao Sooruj- 
J^ull of Boondi, Jaetsi had a son, Soorjun, who gavf the name of Kotaji.to this abode of the 
bhils, round which he built a wall. His .son DheerdcQ excavalc<l twelve lakes, and dammed 
east of the town, still known by his name, though better by its new appellation of 
Rishore Sagur.” His son was Kandul, who had Bhonung.si, who lost and regained Kotah 

56 
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, Napooji} a name of no small note in the chronicles of Haravall, succeeded 
Samarsi. ^^apooji Ivad married a daughter of the Solanki chief of Thorda, the 
lineal descendant of the ancient kings of Anhulwarra. While on a visit to 
Thoda^ a slab ojf beautiful marble attracted the regard of the Hara Rao, who 
desired his bride to ask it of her father. His delicacy was offended, and he 
replied, “ he supposed the Hara would next ask him for his wife and desired 
him to depart. Napooji was incensed, and visited his anger upon his wife, 
whom he treated with iK^glect and even banished from his bed. She com 
plained to her father. On the ^kajttii tecs,^ the joyous third of the month 
Sawun, when a Rajpoot must visit his wife, the vassals of Boondi w^rc dis- 
missed to their homes to keep the festival sacred to “the mother of births.” 
The Thoda Rao, taking advantage of the unguarded state of Boondi, obtained 
admittance by stealth, and drove his lance through the head of the Hara Rao. 
He retired without observation, and was relating to his attendants the success 
of his reveftge, when, at this moment, they passed one of the Boondi vassals, 
\vho seated in a hollow taking his uml-pani (opiulii-water), was meditating on 
the folly of going home, where no endearing caresses awaited him from bis 
wife, who w’as deranged, and had determined to return to Boondi. While thus 
absorbed in gloomy reflections, Ihe trampling .of horses met his ear, and soon 
was heard the indecent mirth of the Thoda Rao's party, at the Hara Rao 
dismissing his vassals and remaining unattended. The Chohan guessed the 
rest, and as the Thoda Rao passed close to him, he levelled a blow which 
severed his right arm from his body and brought him from his horse. The 
Solanki’s (Attendants took to flight, and the Chohan put the severed limb, on 
which was the golden bracelet, in his scarf, and proceeded back to Boondi. 
Here all was confusion and sorrow. The Solanki queen, true to her faith, 
determined to mount the pyre with the murdered body of her lord ; yet equally 


in Ih^ following manner. Kotah was seized by two Pathans, Dhakur and Kesar Khan. Bhon* 
ung, who became mad from excessive use of wine and opium, was banished to Boondi, and 
his wife, at the^ head of his household vassals, retired to Keytoon, around which the Haras 
held three hundred and sixty villages. Bhonung, in exile, tepented of his excesses ; he 
announced his amendment and his wish to return to his wife and kin. The intrepid Kajpoolni 
rejoiced at his restoration, and laid a plan for the recovery of Kotjfh,. in which she deslined 
him to take part. To attempt it by force would have l>ecn to court destruction, and she 
determined to combine stratagem and courage. When the jocund festival of spring approached, 
when even decorum is for a while cast aside in the Kajpoot Saturnalia, she invited herself, 
with all the youthful damsels of Keyloon, to play the Holi with the Pathans of Kotah. The 
libertine Pathans received the inviuaion with joy, happy to find the queen of Keytoon evince 
so much amity. Collecting three hundred of the finest Hara youths, she disguised them in 
female apparel, and Bhonung, attended by the old nurse, each with a vessel of the crimson 
afiir^ headed the band. While the youths were throwing the crimson ix)wder amongst the 
Pathans, the nur.se led Blionung Uj play with their chief. The disguised Hara broke his vessel 
on the head of Kesar Khan. This was the signal for action : the Rajpoots drew their swords 
from beneath their gha^ras (petticoats), and the bodies of Kesar /md his gang strewed the 
te.-race. The of Kesifr Khan still exists within the walls. Bhonung was succeeded by 

bis son Do^ngursi, whom Rao Soorujmull disjxjssesscd and added Kotah to Boondi. 
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true fo the line whence she sprung, was praising the vigour of her brother’K 
aritt, “ which had made so many naouths,^ that she wanted hands to present 
a pan to each.” At the moment €he was apostrophising the dead body of her 
lord, his faithful vassal entered, and undoing the starf presented to her 
dissevered arm, saying, “ perhaps this may aid you.’' Shoi rcqpgnizcd the 
brac<jlet, and though, as a sati^ she had done with this world, and should die 
in peace with all mankind, she could not forget, even at that dread moment, 
that ** to revengfe a feud ” was the first of all duties. She called for i^cn and 
ink, and before mounting the pyre wrote to her brother, that if he did not 
wipe oJfT that disgrace, bis seed would be stigmatized as the issue of the 
one-handed Solanki.” When he perused tb.c dying words of his sati sister, 
he was stung to thasoul, and being incapable of revenge, immediately dashed 
out his brains against a pillar of the hall. 

Napooji had three sons, Harnooji, Norung (whose descendants are Norung- 
potas), Thiirud (wliose descendants arc Thurud Haras), and Ilamoo, who 
succeeded in S. 1440. We have already mentioned the separation of the 
brandies when ifur-raj retained Bumaoda, at the period when his father 
established himself at Boondi. Aloo Hura succeeded ; but the lord of the 
Pathar had a feud with the Rana, and he was dispossessed of his birth right. 
Bumaoda was levelled, and he left no heirs to his revenge. 

The princes of Chectorc, who iiad recovered from the shock of Alla’s 
invasion, now re-cxerted their strength, the first act of which was the reduction 
of the power of the great v\assals, who had taken advantage of their distresses 
to render themselves independent : among these they included the Haras. 
But the Haras deny their vassalage, and allege, that though they always 
acknowledged the supremacy of the of Mewar, they were indebted to their 
swords, not his puttas^ for the lands they conquered on the Alpine Pathar, 
Both to a certain degree are right. There is no room to doubt that the fugitive 
Hara from Ascr owed his preservation, as well as his establishment, to the 
Rana, who assuredly possessed the whole of the Plateau till Alla’s invasion. 
But then the Seesodia power was weakened ; tire Bhornias and aboriginal tribes 
recovered their old retreats, and from these the Haras obtained them by 
conquest. The Rana, however, who would not admit that a temporary 
abeyance of his power sanctioned encroachment upon it, called upon- Hamoo 
*‘to do service for Boondi.” The Hara conceded personal homage in the 
grand festivals of the Duserah and Holi, to acknowledge his supremacy 
and receive# the tika of installation; but he rejected at once the claim of 
unlimited* attendance. Nothing less, however, would satisfy the king of 


‘^Poor dumb mouths.’ 
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Cheetore, who resolved to compel submission, or drive the stock of Dew J from 
the Pathar. Hamoo defied, and determined to brave, his rekmtment. The 
Rana of Mewar marched with all his vassals to Boondi, and encamped at 
Neemairo, only a few miles from the city. Five hundred Haras, ^tbe sons of 
ope father,^ put on the saffron robe, and rallied round their chiefi determined 
to die with him. Having no hope but from an effort of despair, they marched 
out at midnight, and fell upon the Rana's camp, which was completely sur- 
prised ; and each Seesodia sought safety in flight. Hamoo made his way 
direct to the tent of Hindupati ; but the sovereign of the Seesodias was glad 
to avail himself of the gloom and confusion to seek belter in Cheetore, while 
his vassals fell under the swords of the Haras. 

Humiliated, disgraced, and enraged at being thus foiled by a handful of 
men, the Rana reformed his troops under the walls of Cheetore, and swore he 
would not eat until he was master of Boondi. The rash vow went round ; 
but Boondi was sixty miles distant, and defended by brave hearts. His chiefs 
expostulated with the Rana on the absolute impossibility of redeeming his 
vow ; but the words of kings tire ^sacred : Boondi must fall, ere (he king of the 
Gehlotes could dine. In this exigence, a childish expedient was proposed to 
release him from hunger and his oath ; ^‘to erect a mock Boondi, and take it 
by storm.” Instantly the mimic town arose" under the walls of Cheetore ; 
and, that the deception might be complete, the local nomenclature was 
attended to, and each quarter had its appropriate appellation. A band of 
Haras of the Pathar were in the service of Cheetore, whose leader, Koombo- 
Bairsi, was returning with his kin from hunting the deer, when their attention 
was attracted by tliis strange bustle. The story was soon told, that Boondi 
must fall ere the Rana could dine. Koombo assembled his brethren of the 
Pathar, declaring, that even the mock Boondi must be defended. All felt the 
indignity to the clan, and each bosom burning with indignation, they prepared 
to protect the mud walls qf the pseudo Boondi from insult. It was reported to 
the Rana that Boondi was finished. He advanced to the storm r but what was 
his surprise when, instead of the blank-cartridge he heard a volley of balls 
vfhit amongst them ! A messenger was despatched, and was received by 
at the gate,^ who explained the cause of the unexpected salutation, 
desirin^l^im to tell the Rana that ‘‘not even the mock capital of a should 
be dishonoured.” Spreading a sheet at the little gateway, Bi^iirsf^ and the 
KaawuntS invited the assault,^ and at the threshold of ^^Gar-c4‘Boondf^ (the 
Boondi of clay) they gave up their lives for the honour of the* ihce:* The 


® Somewhat akin to this incident is thp history of that summer 4|Jbode of the kin^ of 
France in the Bois dc Boulogne at Paris, called “Madrid.’* When Francis L was allowed to 
return to his capital, he pleog^ his parole that he would return to Madrid, But the delights oi 
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Rana lirisefy remained satisfied with this salvo to his dignity, nor sought any 
further to wipe off the disgrace incuired, at the real capital of the Haras, 
perceiving the impolicy of driving such a daring clan to dcsperatioi| whose 
services be could command on an emergetrcy. 

Hamoo, who ruled sixteen years, left two srooisf ist. Birsing, ^nd and, LalXa^ 
who obta ned Khuikur^ and had two sons, Novarma land Jaita, each of whom 
left dans called after them Novarmapota and Jaitawuh Birsing ruled fifteen 
years, and left three sons > Biroo, Jubdoo, who founded- three tribes,* and 
Nima, descendants Nimawuts* Biroo, who died S. 1526, ruled fifty years, and 
had seven sons} i. Rao Bandoo > 2. Sando} 5. Ako ; 4. Oodoh ; 5, Chandf 
6. Samarsing ; 7. Umursing : the first five founded clans named after then* 
Akawut, Oodawut, Chondawut, but tbe^ last two abandoned their faith for that 
of Islam. 

Bando has left a deathless name in Rajwarra for bis boundless charities, 
more especially during the famine which desolated that country in 1542 
(A.D. i486). He was forewarned, says. the bard, in a vision, of the visitation. 
Art/ (Time or the famine personified) appeared riding on a lean black buffalov 
Grasping his sword and shield, the intrepid Hara assaulted the apparition. 
“Bravo, Bando Hara,^' it exclaimed ; “I am A"rt/ (time) ; on me your sword 
will fall in vain. Yet you are the only mortal who ever dared to oppose mei 
Now listen : I am Bealees (forty-two) ; the land will become a desert ; fill your 
granaries, distribute liberally, they will never empty Thus saying, the spectre 
vanished. Rao Bando obeyed the injunction ; he collected grain from every 
surrounding state. One year passed and another had almost followed, when 
the periodical rains ceased, and a famine ensued which ravaged all Indian 
Princes far and near sent for aid to Boondi, while his own poor had daily 
portions served out grates : >^hich practice is still kept up in memory of Rao 
Bando, by the name of Lungur-ca-goagri^ or ^anchor of Bando/ 

But the piety and charity of Rao Bando could not shield him from adversity. 
His two youngest brothers, urged by the temptation of power, abandonedi their 
faith, and with the aid of the royal power expelled him from Boondi, where, 
under their new titles of Samarcandi^ind Umurcandi, they jointly ruled eleven 
years. Bando* i^etired to Matoonda, in the hills, wherg he died after a reign of 
twenty-one^ears, and where his cenotaph still remains. He left two sons, ist. 
Narayn-das, and 2nd. Nir-Boodb, who had Matoonda. 


lil)erty and Parij ^ere too much for honour : and while he wavfred, a hint was thrown out 
similar to that suggested to the Rana when determined tO) capture Boondi. A mock Madrid 
arose in the Bois de Boulogne, to which Francis, retired. 

* Jubdoo had thrce*Sf>ns ; each founded clans. The eld^, Bucha, had two sons, Sewaji 
Seranji. The former had Meoji ; the latter had Sawimt, whose descendants are styled 
Meoh and Sawimt Harass 
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Narayn had grown up to manhood in this retreat ; but no sooner was^^ he at 
liberty to act for himself, than he assembled the Haras of the Pathar, and 
revealed this determination to obtain Boondi, or perish in the attempt. They 
swore to abide his fortunes. After the days of matum (mourning) were over, 
he sent to his Islamite uncles a complimentary message, intimating his wish to 
pay his respects to them > and not suspecting danger from a youth brought up 
in obscurity, it was signified, that he might come. 

With a small but devoted band, he reached the chowk (square), where he 
left his adherents, and alone repaired to the palace. He ascended to where 
both the uncles were seated almost unattended. They liked not the resolute 
demeanour of the youth, and tried to gain a passage which led to a sub^ 
ter ranean apartment ; but no sooner was this intention perceived, than the 
khandiXy or ‘double-edged sword,’ of Bando’s son cut the elder to the ground, 
while his lance reached the other before he got to a place of security. In an 
instant he severed both their heads, with which he graced the shrine of 
Bhavani, and giving a shout to his followers in the choivk, their swords were 
soon at work upon the Mooslcms. Every true Hara supported the just cause, 
and the dead bodies of the apostates and their crew were hurled with ignominy 
over the walls. To commemorate this exploit and the recovery of Boondi 
from these traitors, the pillar on which the sword of the young Hara descended, 
when he struck down Samarcandi, and ^liich bdars testimony to the vigour of 
his arm, is annually worshipped by every Hara on the festival of the Dusera.* 

Narayan-das became celebrated for his strength and prowess. He was one 
of those undaunted Rajpoots who are absolutely strangers to the impression 
of fear, and it might be said of danger and himself, “ that they were brothers 
whelped the same day, and he the elder.” Unfortunately,' these qualities were 
rendered inert from the enormous quantity of opium he took, which would 
have killed most men ; for it is recorded “ he could at one time cat the weight 
of seven pice.”t The consequence of this vice, as might be expected, was a 
constant stupefaction, of which many anecdotes are related. Being called to 
aid the Rana Raemull, then attacked by the Pathans of Mandoo, he set out 
at the head of five hundred select Haras. On the first day’s march, be was 
taking his siesta, after his usual dose, under a tree, his mouth wide open, into 
which the flies had unmolested ingress, when a young tailaniX came to draw 
water at the well, and on learning that this was Boondi’s prince on his way 
to aid the Rana in his distress, she observed, “ If he gets no other aid than his 
alas for my prince I” “ The ' umuldar (opium-eater) has quick ears, though^ 

® Though called a ^iliar, it is a slab in the staircase of the old palace, which I have seen. 

t The copper coin of Boondi, equal to a half-penny. One pice weight is a common aoi>e 
for an ordinary R^pet, but would, send the iminitialed to eternal skep. 

t Wife or daU^ler of a /aili or oilman. 
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iio eyes,’’ is a common adage in Rajwarra. “ What is that you say, rahd 
(widow ?)” roared the Rao, advancing to her. Upon her endeavouring to 
excuse herself, he observed, “ do not fear, but repeat it.” In her hand she 
had an iron crow-bar, which the Rao, taking it from her, twisted until the ends 
met round her neck. “ Wear this garland for me,” said he, “ until I return 
from aiding the Rana, unless in the interim you can find some one strong 
enough to unbind it,” 

Cheetore was closely invested ; the Rao moved by the intricacies of the 
Pathar, took the royal camp by surprize, and made direct for the tent of the 
generalissimo, cutting down all in his way. Confusion and panic seized the 
Mooslcms, who fled in all directions. 'Phe Boondi nakarras (drums) struck 
up; and as the morning broke, the besieged had the satisfiiction to behold the 
invaders dispersed and their auxiliaries at hand. Rana Raemull came forth, 
and conducted his deliverer in triumph to Clicetore. All the chiefs assembled 
to do honour to Boondi’s prince, and the ladies “ behind the curtain ” felt so 
little alarm at their opium-eating knight, that the Rana's niece determined to 
espouse him, and next day comnuinicalcd her intentions to the Rana. The 
slave of Narayn” was too courteous a cavalier to let any fair lady die for his 
love ; the Rana was too sensible of his obligation not to hail with joy any mode 
of testifying his gratitude, and tlie nuptials of the Ilara and were 

celebrated witli pomp. With victory and his bride, he returned to the Bando 

valley ; where, however, ‘the flower of gloomy l)is’ soon gained the ascendant 
even over Camdeo, and his doses augmented to such a degree, that “ he 

scratched his lady instead of himself, and with such severity that he marred 

the beauty of the Mewari.” In the morning, perceiving what had happened, 
yet being assailed with no reproach, he-gained a reluctant victory over himself, 
and “consigned the opum-box, to her keeping.” Narayan-das ruled thirty-two 
years, and left his country in tranquillity, and much extended, to his only son. 

Soorujmull ascended the gadi in S. 1590 (A. D. 1534). Like his father, 
he was athletic in form and dauntless in soul ; and it is said possessed in an 
eminent degree that unerring sign of a hero, Jong arms, his (like those of Rama 
and Prithwiraj) “ reaching fiir below his knees.” 

The alliance with Cheetore was again cemented by intermarriage. Sooja 
Bae, sister to Soorujmull, was espoused by Rana Rutna, who bestowed his 
own sister on the Rao. Rao Soojoo, like his father, was too partial to 
his und. One day, at Cheetore, he had fallen asleep in the Presence, when 
a Poorbia chidf felt an irresistible inclination to disturb him, and “ tickled 
Ihe Harass ear with a straw.” He might as well have jested with a 
^*ger : a back stroke with his khanda stretched the insulter on the carpet. 
The son of the Poorbia treasured up the feud, and waited for revenge, 
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which lie effected by making the Rana believe the Rao had other objects 
in view, besides visiting his sister Sooja Bae, at the Rawula. The train thus 
laid, the slightest incident inflamed it The fair Sooja had prepared a repast, 
to which she invited both her brother and her husband : she had not only 
attended the culinary process herself, but waited on these objects of her love 
to drive the flies from the food. Though the wedded fair of Rajpootana clings 
to the husband, yet she is ever more solicitous for the honour of the house 
from whence she sprung, than that into which she has been admitted ; which 
feeling has engendered numerous quarrels. Unhappily, Sooja remarked, on 
removing the dishes, that ** her brother had devoured his share like a tiger, 
while her husband had played with his like a child The expression, 

added to other insults which he fancied were put upon him, cost the Rao his 
life, and sent the fair Sooja an untimely victim to Indraloca. The dictates of 
hospitality prevented the Rana from noticing the remark at the moment, 
and in fact it was more accordant with the general tenor of bis character to 
revenge the affront with greater security than even the isolated situation of 
the brave Kara afforded him. On the latter taking leave, the Rana invited 
himself to hunt on the next spring festival in the rum?tas or preserves of 
Boondi. The merry month of Phalgooi^ arrived ; the Rana and his court 
prepared their suits of amowah (green), and ascended the Pathar on the road to 
Boondi, in spite of the anathema of the prophetic Sati^ who, as she^ ascended 
the pyre at Bumaodah, pronounced that whenever Rao and Rana met to hunt 
together at the Aikara, such meeting, which had blasted all her hopes, would 
always be fatal. But centuries had rolled between the denunciation of the 
daughter of Aloo Hara and Sooja Bae of Boondi ; and the prophecy, though 
in every mouth, served merely to amuse the leisure hour ; the moral being 
forgotten, it was only looked upon as ‘ a tale that was past.’ 

The scene chosen for the sport was on the heights of Nandta, not far from 
the western bank of the Chumbul, in whose glades every species of game, 
from the lordly lion to the timid hare, abounded. The troops were formed 
into lines, advancing through the jungles with the customary noise and clamour, 
and driving before them a promiscuous herd of tenants of the forest, — lions, 
tigers, hyenas, bears, every species of deer, from the enornfous bara-singa 
and Nilgae to the delicate antelope, with jackals, foxes, hares, and the little 
wild dog. Iti such animated scene as this, the Rajpoot forgets even his opium ; 
he requires no exhilaration beyond the stimulus before him ; a species of petty 
war, not altogether free from danger. * 

It was amidst the confusion of such a scene that the dastard Rana deter- 
mined to gratify bis malice. The princes had convinent stations assigned 
them, where they could securely assail the game as it passed, each having but 
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one (ft two confidential attendants. VVith the Rana was the lago of his 
revenge, the son of the Poorbia, whom the Kara prince had slain. “Now is 
the moment,” said the Rana to his companion, “to slay the boar,” and instantly 
an arrow from the bow of the Poorbia was sped at the Rao. “With an eagle’s 
eye he saw it coming, and turned it off with his bow.” This m?ght have been 
chance, but another from the foster-brother of the Rana convinced him there 
was treachery. Scarcely had he warded off the second, when the Rana darted 
at him on horseback, and cut him down with his khanda. The Rao fell, but 
recovering, took his shawl and tightly bound up the wound, and as his foe was 
making off, he called aloud, “Escape you may, but you have sunk Mewar.” 
The Poorbia, who followed his prince, when he saw the Rao bind up his 
wound, said, “the work is but half done ; and like a coward, Rutna once more 
charged the wounded Rao. As his arm was raised to finish the deed of 
shame, like a wounded tiger, the Hara made a dying effort, caught the assassin 
by the robe, and dragged him from his steed. Together they came to the 
ground, the Rana underneath. The Rao knelt upon his breast, while, with 
preternatural strength, with one hand he grasped his victim by the throat, with 
the other he searched for his dagger. What a moment for revenge! He 
plunged the weapon into his assassin’s heart, and saw him expire at his feet. 
The Rao was satisfied ; there was no more life left him than sufficed for 
revenge, and he dropped a corpse upon the dead body of his focman. 

The tidings flew to Boondi, to the mother of the Rao, that her son was 
slain in the Aihara. “.Slain !” exclaimed this noble dame,* “but did he fall 
alone ? Never could a son, who has drunk at this breast, depart unaccom- 
panied j” and as she spoke, “maternal feeling caused the milk to issue from the 
fount with such force, that it rent the slap on which it fell.” 

The dread of dishonour, which quenched the common sympathies of 
nature for the death of her son, had scarcely been thus expressed, when a 
second messenger announced the magnitude of his revenge. The Rajpoot 
dame was satisfied, though fresh horrors were about to follow. The wives of 
the murdered princes could not survive, and the pyres were prepared on the fatal 
field of sport. The fair Sooja expiated her jest, which cost her a husband and 
a brother, in the flames, while the sister of Rana Rutna, married to the Rao, 
in accordance with custom or affection, burned with the dead body of her lord. 
The cenotaphs of the princes were reared where they fell while that of 
Sooja Bae was erected on a pinnacle of the Pass, and adds to the picturesque 
beauty of thls^romantic valley, which possesses a double charm for the traveller, 
who may have taste to admire the scene and patience to listen to the story.* 

— - — - • — 

* The author has seen the cenotaphs of the princes of the princes at Nandta, a place which 
still affords a good hunting. 

57 
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Soortan succeeded in S. 1591 (A.D. 1535), and married the daughlier of 
the celebrated Sukta, founder of the Suktawuts of Mewar. He became an 
a^rdent votary of the blood-stained divinity of war, Kal-BkiroOy and like almost 
all those ferociems Rajpoots who resign themselves to his horrid rites, grew 
cruel and at length deranged. Human victims are the chief offerings to this 
brutalized personification of war, though Soortan was satisfied with the eyes of 
his subjects, which he placed upon the alter of “the mother of war.^' It 
was then time to question the divine right by which he ruled. The assembled 
nobles deposed and banished him from Boondi, assigning a small village on 
the Chumbul for his residence, to which he gave the name Soortanpur, which 
survives to bear testimony to one of many instances of the deposition of their 
princes by the Rajpoots, when they offend custom or morality. Having no 
offspring, the noble elected tlic son of Nirboodh, son of Rao Bando, who had 
been brought up in his patrimonial village of Matoonda. 

Rao Arjoon, the eldest of the eight sons"*^ of Nirboodh, succeeded his 
banished cousin. Nothing can more effectually evince the total extinction of 
animosity between these valiant races, when once *a feud is balanced,’ than the 
fact of Rao Arjoon, soon after his accession, devoting himself and his valiant 
kinsmen to the service of the son of that Rapa who had slain his predecessor. 
The memorable attack upon Chcetore by Bahadur of Guzzerat, has already 
been related, and the death of the Hara prince and his vassals to the post of 
honour, the breach. Rao Arjoon was this prince, who was blown up at the 
Cheetore boorj (bastion). The Boondi hard makes a striking picture of this 
catastrophe, in which the indomitable courage of their prince is finely imagined. 
The fact is also confirmed by the annals of Mewar : 

‘‘Seated on a fragment of the rock, disparted by the explosion of the mine, 
Arjoon drew his sword, and the world beheld his departure with amazemcnt.”t 

Soorjun, the eldest of the four sonst of Arjoon, succeeded in S. 15^9 
<A.D. 1533). 


* Four these had appanages and founded clans, namely, Bheem who had Takurcla ; 
Pooro, who had Hurdoe ; Mapal and Puchaen, whose abodes are not recorded. 

t 11a kea bohut jor 
Dhur purbut ori sil/a 
^'Tyn kari tmivar 
m-- patid, Ilara Uja. (l) 

X Ram Sing, clan Rama Hara ; Akhiraj, clan Akhlrajpota ; KandH, clan Jessa Hara. 

<i) tJja, the familiar contraction for Arjoona. 
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Rao Soorjun obtains Rinthumhor, — Is besieged by Akher , — Th^ Boondi prtnce 
Si^rrenders the eastie, -- Beeomes a vassal of the empire. — Magnanimous 
sacrifice of Saivunt Hara, — Akher hestoivs the title of Rao Raja on the Hara 
pritm, — He is sent to reduce Gondivana, — His success and honours, — Rao 
Bhoj succeeds. — Akber reduces Guzzerat, — Gallant conduct cf the Haras at 
Surat and Ahmednuggur , — Amazonian ba?zd. — Disgrace of Rao Bhoj . — 
Causes of Akbef^s death. — Rao Ruttun. — Rehellion against the emperor 
Jehangir. — The Hara prince defeats the rehc Is. — Partition of Harouti . — 
Madhu Sing obtains Rotah. — Rao Ruttun slaw. — His heir Gopinath killed. 
— Partition of fiefs in Harouti. — Rao C flutter Sal succeeds. — Appointed 
governor of Agra. — Services in the Dekhan. — Psca/ades Doulufahad,— 
Calberga. — Damounee. — Civil ivar amongst the sons of Shah Jehan.^ 
Character of Arungzehe by the Boondi prince. — Fidelity of the Hara princes. 
— Battles of Oojein and Dholfur. — Heroic valour of Chutfcr Sal. — Is slain^ 
with Hvelve princes of liar a blood. — Rao Bhao succeeds. — Boondi invaded . — 
Imper^ialists defeated. — Rao Bhao restored to favour. — Appointed to Arunga- 
had%— Succeeded by Rao A nur ad. — Appointed to Lahore. — His death. — Rao 
Boodh. — BaWe- of Jajow. — The Hara princes of Koiah and Boondi opposed 
to each other. — Kotah prince slain. — Gallantry of Rao Boodh. — Obtains the 
victory for Buhadur Shah . — Fidelity of the Boondi prince . — Compelled to 
dy. — Feud loith the pnmces of Amber. — Its cause. — Ambitious views of Amber, 
— Its political condition. — Treachery of Amber. — Desperate conflict. — Rac 
Bcodh driven from Boondi. — Boondi territory curtailed. — Rao Boodh dies m 
exile. — His sons. 

With Rao Soorjun commenced a new era for Boondi. Hitherto her princes 
had enjoyed independence, excepting the homage and occasional service on 
emergencies which are maintained as much from kinship as vassalage. But 
they were now about to move in a more extended orbit, and to occupy a 
conspicuous page in the future history of the empire pf India. 

Sawunt Sing, junior branch of Boondi, upon the expulsion of the Shereshahi 
dynasty, entered into a correspondence with the Afghan governor of 
Rinthumbor, which terminated in the surrender of this celebrated fortress;^ 
which he delivered up to his superior, the Rao Soorjun. For this important 
service, which obtained a castle and possession far superior to any under 
Boondi, lands were assigned near the city to Sawimtj??^ whose name became 
renowned, and was transmitted as the head of the clan, Sawunt-Hara. 
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The Chohan chief of ftaidla, who was mainly instrumental lo the sui^endef 
of this famed fortress, stipulated that it should be held by Rao Sooriun, as a 
fief of Mewar. Thus Rinthumbor, which for ages was an appanage of Ajmere^ 
and continued until the fourteenth century in a branch of the family descended 
from Beesildeo,^ when it was captured from the valiant Hamir* * * § after a desperate 
resistance, once more reverted to the Chohan race. 

Rinthumbor was an early object of Akber^s attention, who besieged rt in 
person. He had been some time before its impregnable <^raUs without the hope 
of its surrender, when Bhagwandas of Amber and his son, the more celebrated 
Raja Maun, who had not only tendered their allegiance to Akher, but ailied 
themselves to him by marriage, determined to use their influence to make 
Soorjun Kara faithless to his pledge, ‘‘to hold the castle as a fief of Cheetore.^'f 
That courtesy, which is never laid aside amongst belligerent Rajpoots, obtained 
Raja Maun access to the castle, and the emperor accompanied him- in the guise 
of a mace-bearer. While conversing, an uncle of the Rao recognized the emperor, 
and with that sudden impulse which arises from respect, took the mace from his 
hand and placed Akber on the ‘cushion’ of the governor of the castle. Akber’s 
presence of mind did not forsake him, and he said, “Well, Rao Soorjun,^ what 
is to be done?” which was replied to by Raja Maun, “Leave the Rana, give 
up Rinthumbor, and become the servant of tfie king, with high honours and 
office.” The proffered bribe was indeed magnificent ; the government of fifty- 
two districts, whose revenues were to be appropriated without inquiry, on 
furnishing the customary contingent, and liberty to name any other terms, 
which should be solemnly guaranteed by tlie king.J 

A treaty was drawn up upon the spot, and mediated by the prince of 
Amber, which presents a good picture of Hindu feeling : ' 

I St. That the chiefs of Boondi should be exempted from that customy 
degrading to a Rajpoot, of sending a dola% to the royal harem, 

2nd. Exemption from the jezeya^ or poll-tax. 

3rd. That the chiefs of Boondi should not be compelled to cross the* 
Attoc. 

4tb. That the vassals of Boondi should be exempted from the obfigatioiT 

* His fame is immortalized by a descendant of the bard Chund, in the works already 
mentioned, as bearing his name, the Hamir-ram Hamii -cavya, 

t The Raja Maun of Amber is .styled, in the p<;ctic chronicle of the Haras, “the shade of 
the Kali Yuga a powerful figure, t<» denote that his baneful influence and example, in allying 
himself by matrimonial ties with the imperialists, denationalized the Rajpoot character. In 
refusing to folIoMr this example, wc have presenter! a picture of .patriotism, in- life of Ran» 
Pratap of Mewar, Kao Soorjun avoidexi by convention what tlio Cheetore prince did by arms. 

t We may here remark, that tl\e succeeding portion of the annals of Boondi is a flee 
translation of an historical aketch drawn , up for me by the Raja of Boondi from his own- 
records, occasionally augmented from the bardic chronicle. 

§ is the term for a princess affianced to the king. 
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of seifding their wives or female relatives ‘‘to hold a stall in the Meena BazaaV' 
at the palace, on the festival of Noroza.* * * § 

£ th. That they should have the privilege of entering the Deman-aum^ or 
‘hall of audience/ completely armed. 

6th. That their sacred edifices should be respected. 

7th. That they should never be placed under tire command of a Hindu 
leader. 

8th. That their horses should not be branded with the imperial dagk^S 

9 th. That they should be allowed to beat their nakarraSy or ‘kettle-drums,’’ 
in the streets of the capital, as far as the lal durivaziXy or ‘red-gate and that 
they should not be commanded to make the ‘prostration, on er>tering the 
Presence. 

Toth. That Hoondi should be to the Haras what Delhr was to the king, wha 
should guarantee them from any change of capital. 

In addition to these articles, which the king swore to maintain, he assigned 
the Rao a residence at the sacred city of Kasi, possessing that pi-ivilege so dear 
to the Rajpoot, the right of sanctuary, which is maintained to this day. With 
such a bribe, and the full acceptance of his terms, we cannot wonder that Rao 
Soorjim flung from him the remnant of allegiance be owed to Me war, now 
humbled by the loss of her capital, or that he should agree to follow the 
victorious car of the Mogul. But this dereliction of duty was effeced by the 
rigid virtue of the brave Sawunt Hara, who, as already stated, had coiijointly 
with the Kotario Chohan§ obtained Rinthuml>or. He put on the saffron 
robes, and with his small but virtuous clan determined, in spite of his. sovereign’s 
example, that Akber should only gain possession o-ver their lifeless bodies. 

Previous to this explosion of useless fidelity, he set up a pillar with a^olemrr 
anathema engraved thereon, on “whatever Hara of gentle blood should ascend 
the castle of Rinthumbor, or who should quit it alive.’^ Sawunt and his kin 
made the sacrifice to honour ; they gave up their lifers blood to mamtain 
their fidelity to the Rana, albeit himself without a capital ; and from that 
day, no Hara ever passes Rinthumbor without averting his head from an 
object which caused disgrace to the tribe. With this transaction all intercourse 


* An ancient institution of the Timooreai! kings, derived from their Tatar ancestry. lor 
a flescription of this festival, Sec Gladwin^ Ayeen Akberrk 

t This brand (dagh) was a flower on the forehead. 

t Similar to the ko-tow of China. Had our ambassador possessed the wit of Rao Soortan^ 
who, when compelled to pay homage to the king, determined at whatever hazard not to sub- 
twit to this de^rjylation, he nright have succeeded in this mission to the “son of heaven. For 
the relation of this ^necdote see chapter VI. Annals c/Martmr. 

§ This conjoint act of attaining the castle of Rinthumbor is confirmed in the ani^te of the 
chieftains of Kotario, of the same original stock the Haras : though a Poorbta Ch>hmr. 
1 knew him very well, as also one of the same slock, of Baidla, another of the stxltcn Puttaets 
Me war. 
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ceased with and from this period the Kara bore the title 

Raja” of Boondi, - 

Rao Soorjun was soon called into action, and sent as commander to reduce 
Gondwana, so named from being the “region of the Goands.” He took their 
capital, Bari, by assault, and to commemorate the achievement erected the 
gateway still called the Soorjunpol. The Goand leaders he carried captives to 
the emperor, and generously interceded for their restoration to liberty, and 
to a portion of their possessions. On effecting this service, the king added 
seven districts of his grant, including Benares and Chunar. This was in S. 
1632, or A. D. 1576, the year in which Rana Pratap of Mewar fought 
the battle of Huldighat against Sultan Selim. 

Rao Soorjun resided at his government of Benares, and by his piety, 
wisdom, and generosity, benefited the empire and the Hindus at large, 
whose religion through him was respected. Owing to the prudence of his 
administration and the vigilance of his police, the most perfect security to 
person and property was established throughout the province. He beauti- 
fied and ornamented the city, especially that quarter where he resided, and 
eighty-four edifices for various' public purposes, and twenty batlis, were con- 
structed under his auspices. He died there, and left three legftimate sons : 
I. Rao Bhoj ; 2. Dooda, nicknamed by Akbef, Lukiir Khan ; 3. RaemuJl, who 
obtained the town and dependencies of Polaita, now one of the fiefs of Kotah 
and the residence of the Raemulote Haras.- 

About this period, Akber transferred the scat of government from Delhi 
to Agra, which he enlarged and called Akberabad. Having determined on 
the reduction of Guzzerat, he despatched thither an immense army, which he 
follow^ with a sqlect force mounted on camels. Of these, adopting the custom 
of the desert princes of India he had formed a corps of five hundred, each . 
having iwo figliting men in a pair of panniers. To this Select force, composed 
chiefly of Rajpoots, were attached Rao Bhoj and Dooda his brother. Pro- 
ceeding with the utmost celerity, Akber joined his army besieging Surat, before 
which many desperate encounters took place. In the final assault the Hara 
Rap slew the leader of the enemy ; on which occasion the king commanded 
him ta “name his reward.” The Rao limited him request to leave to visit' 
his estates annually during the periodical rains, which was granted* 

The perpetual wars of Akber, for the conquest and consolidation of the 
universal empire of India, gave abundant opix>rtunity to the Rajpoot teaders 
to. exert their valour ; and the Haras were ever at the post offdkngerand of 
honour. The siege and escalade of the famed castle of Ahmednagger afford- 
ed the best occasion for the display »of Kara intrepidity : again it shone forth 
and again claimed distinction and reward. To mark his sense of the Merits of 
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the leader, the king commanded that a new bastion should be erected, 

where he led the assault, which he named the Dhoj boorj ; and further present- 
ed him his own favourite elephant In this desperate assault, Chand Begum, 
the queen of Ahmednuggur, and an armed train of se^en hundred females, 
were slain gallantly fighting, for their freedom. • 

Notwithstanding all these services, Rao Bhoj fell under the emperor^s 
displeasure* On the death of the queen, Joda Bae, Akber commanded a court- 
mourning ; and that all might testify a participation in their master’s affliction, 
an ordinance issued that all the Rajpoot chiefs, as well as the Mooslem leaders, 
should shave the moustache and the heard. To secure compliance, the royal 
barbers had the execution of the mandate. But when they came to the 
quarters of the Haras, in order to remove these token of manhood, they were 
repulsed with buffets and contumely. The enemies of Rao Bhoj aggravated 
the crime of this resistance, and insinuated to the royal ear that the outrage 
upon the barbers was accompanied with expression insulting to the memory 
of the dej^arted princess, who, it will he remembered, was a Rajpootni of 
Marwar. Akber, forgetting his vassal’s gallant services, commanded that Rao 
Bboj should be pinioned and forcibly deprived of his *‘mouche,^ He might as 
well have commanded the operation on a tiger. The Haras flew to their arms ; 
the camp was thrown into tumult, and would soon have presented a wide scene 
of bloodshed, had not the emperor, seasonably repenting of his folly, repaired 
to the Boondi quarters in person. He expressed him admiration (he might 
have said his fear) of Hara valour, alighted from his elephant to expostulate 
with the Rao, who with considerable tact pleaded his father’s privileges, and 
added ‘‘that an eater of pork like him was unworthy of the distinction of putting 
his lip into mourning for the queen.” Akber, happy to obtain even so much ac- 
knowledgment, embraced the Rao, and carried him with him to his own quarters. 

In this portion of the Boondi memoirs is related the mode of Akber’s 
death. He had designed to take off the great Raja Maun by means of a 
poisoned confection formed into pills. To throw -the Raja off his guard, he 
had prepared other pills which were innocuous ; but in his agitation he 
unwittingly gave these to the Raja, and swallowed those which were poisoned. 
On the emperor’s death, Rao Bhoj retired to his hereditary dominions, and 
died in his palace of Boondi, leaving three sons, Rao Ruttun, Hurda Narayn,* 

a-nd Kesoodas.t 

Jeh(tngir was now sovereign of India, He had nominated his son Purvez 
to the goVeriraient of the Dekhan, and having invested him in the city of 

* He held Kotah in separate grant from the king^durinpf fifteen years. 

T He obtained the town of Dlicepri (on the Clmmbul), with twenty>scven villages, jp 

appanage.. 
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Boorhanpur, Tetunied to the north. But Prince Kboorm, jealous W his 
brother, conspired against and slew him. The murder was followed by an 
attempt to dethrone his father Jehangir, and as he was popular with the 
Rajpoot princes, being son of a princess of Amber, a formidable rebellion .was 
raised ; or, as the chronicle says, ‘‘the twenty-two Rajas turned against the 
king, all but Rao Ruttun 

Stirivar fifoota^ jul hahay 
A b kea kurro juttun ? 

*'Jata giirh Jehangir <ay 
I\ehha Rao Rnttiin. 

*‘The lake had burst, the waters were rushing out ; where now the 
remedy ? The house of Jehangir was departing ; it was sustained by Rao 
Ruttun.” 

With his two sons, Madhu Sing and Heri, Ruttun repaired to Boorhanpur, 
where he gained a complete victory over the rebels. In this engagement, 
which took place on Tuesday the full moon of Cartica, S. 1635 (A.D. 1579), 
both his sons were severely wounded. For these services, Rao Ruttun was 
rewarded with the "government of Boorhanpur ; and Madhu his second son 
received a grant of the city of Kotah and its dependencies, which he and his 
heirs were to hold direct of the crown. From this period, therefore, dates 
the partition of Harouti, when the emperor, in his desire to reward Madhu 
Sing, overlooked the greater services of his father. But in this Jchtlngir did 
not act without design ; on the contrary, he dreaded the union of so much 
power in the hands of this brave race as pregnant with danger, and well knew 
that by dividing, he could always rule both, the one through the other. Shah 
Jehan confirmed the grant to Madhu Sing, whose history - will be resumed in 
its proper place, the Annals of Rotah. 

Rao Ruttun, while he held the government of Boorhanpur, founded a 
a township which still bears his name, Ruttunpur. He performed another 
important service, which, while it graiihed the emperor, contributed greatly 
to the tranquillity of his ancient lord-paramount, the Rana of Mewar. A 
refractory noble of the court, Deriou Khan, was leading a life of riot and 
rapine in that country, when the Hara attacked, defeated, at^l carried him 
captive to the king. For this distinguished exploit, the' king gave him honorary 
nobuts^ or kettle-drums ; the grand yellow banner to be borne in state 
processions before his own person, and a red flag for his camp ; which ensigns 
aire still retained by his successors. Rao Ruttun obtained the,, suffrages not 
only of his Rajpoot brethren, but of the whole Hindu race, whose religion he 
preserved from innovation. The Haras exultingly boast that no Mooslem 
flared polute the quarters where they might be stationed with the blood of 
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the sAred Jcine. After all his services, Ruttun was killed in an action near 
P.oorhanpnr, leaving a name endeared by his valour and his virtues to the 
whole Mara race. 

Rao Ruttun left four sons, Gopinath, who had Boondi ; Madhu Sing, who 
had Kotah ; Heriji, who had Googore Jugernath, who had no issue; and 
(lopinath, the heir of Boondi, who died before his father. The manner of 
his death affords another trait of Raj[)oot character, and merits a place amongst 
those anecdotes which form the romance of history. Gopinath carried on a 
secret intrigue with the wife of a Brahmin of the Buldea class, and in the dead 
of night used to escalade the house to obtain admittance. At length the 
] 5 rahinin caught him, bound tlie hands and feet of his treacherous prince, and 
proceeding direct to the palace, told the Rao he had caught a thief in the act 
of stealing his honour, and asked what punishment was due to such offence. 
“Death/’ was the reply. He waited for no other, returned home, and with a 
hammer beat out the victim’s brains, throwing the dead body into the public 
highway. The tidings flew to Rao Ruttun, that the heir of Boondi had been 
murdered, and his corpse ignominiously exposed ; but when he learned the 
cause, and was reminded of the decree he had unwittingly passed, he submitted 
in silence.t 

Gopinath left twelve sons, to whom Rao Ruttun assigned domains still 
forming the principal kotrisy or fiefs, of Boondi : 

1. Rao Chutter-sal, who succeeded to Boondi. ^ 

2. Indur Sing, who founded Indurgurh.l 

3. Beri Sal, who founded Bulwun and Filodi, and had Kurwar and 
Peepaldo. 

4. Mokhim Sing, who had Anterdeh. 

5. Maha Sing, who had Thanoh.^ 

* There are about fifty families, his descendants, forminfj a community round Neemoda. 
t This trait in the character of J’ao Ruttun forcibly reminds us of a similar case which 
occurre<l at Ghizni, and is related by Ferishta in commemoration of the justice of Mahmoud. 

t These, the three great fiefs of Boondi. —Indcrguili, Bulwun, and Anterdeh, are now all. 
alienated from Boondi l>y the intrigues of Zalim Sing of Kotah. It was unfortunate for the 
Boondi Rao, when both these stales were admitted to an allegiance, that all these historical 
points were hid in darkness. It would be yet abstract and absolute justice that wc should 
negotiate the transfer of the allegiance of these chieftains to their proper head of Boondi. 
It Would be a matter of little difficulty, and the honour would be immense to Boondi and no 
hardship to Kotah, but a slight sacrifice of a power of protection to those who no longer 
require it. All of these chiefs were the founders of clans, called after them, Indursalote, Berisa- 
lote, Mokhimsingote ; the first can muster fifteen hundred Haras under arms, Jeypur having 
iniposed a tribute on these chieftains, Zalim Sing undertook, in the days of predatory warfare, 
lo be responsible for it ; for which he received that homage and service due to Boondi, then 
unable to protcc?. them. The simplest mode of doing justice would be to make these chiefs • 
redeem their freedom from tribute to Jeypur, by the payment of so many years’ purchase which , 
'vould relieve them altogether from Zalim Sing, and^at the same time be in accordance with our 
treaties, which prohibit such .ties between the states. • 

§ Thanoh, formerly called Jujawur, is the only fief of the twelve sons of Ruttun which 
now pays obedience to its proper head. The Mahraja Bikramajeet is the lineal descendant of 
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I,t useles^^ to specify the names of the remainder, who left no issue, i** 

Chutter-sa.!> who succeeded his grandfather, Rao Ruttun, was not only in- 
stalled by Shah Jehan in his hereditary dominions, but declared governor of 
the imperial capital, a post which he held nearly throughout this reign. When 
Shah Jehan partUioned the empire into four vice-royalties, under his sons, Dara, 
4 rung;tebe, Shuja, and Morad, Rao Chutter-sal had a high command under 
Arung^ebe, in the Dekhan, The Kara distinguished himself by his bravery 
and condiJCt in all the various sieges and actions, especfially at the assaults of 
Doulatabad and Beedir ; the last was led by Chutter-sal in person, who carried 
the place, and put the garrison to the sword. In S. 1709 (A. D. 1653), Calberga 
fell after an obstinate defence, in which Chutter-sal again led the escalade. 
The last resort was the strong fort of Damounee, which terminated all resis- 
tance, and the Dekhan was tranquillized. 

“ At this period of the transactions in the south, a rumour was propagated 
of the emperor’s (Shah Jehan) death ; and as during twenty days the prince 
f Arungzebe) held no court, and did not even give private audience, the report 
obtained general belief.* Dara Shekho was the only one of the emperor’s sons 
then at court, and the absent brothers determined to assert their several 
pretensions to the throne. While Shuja marched from Bengal, Arungzebe 
prepared- to quit the Dekhan, and cajoled Morad to join him with all his forces ; 
assuring him that he, a derveish from principle, had no worldly desires, for his 
t)nly wish was to dwell in retirement, practising the austerities of a rigid 
follower of the prophet ; that Dara was an infidel, Shuja a free-thinker, himself 
an anchorite \ and that he, Morad, alone of the sons of Shah Jehan was worthy 
to exercise dominiCn, to aid in which purpose he proffered his best encrgies.t 

“ The emperor learning the hostile intentions of .Arungzebe, wrote privately 
to the Hara prince to repair to the Presence. On receiving the mandate, 
Chutter-.sal revolved its import, but considering ‘that, as a servant of the gadi 
(throne), his only duty was obedience,’ he instantly commenced his prepara- 
tions to quit the Dekhan. This reaching the ear of Arungzebe he enquired the 
c^se of his hasty departure, observing, that in a very short time he might 
apeompany him to court. The Boondi prince replied, ‘his first duty was to the 
reigning, sovereign,’ and handed him the firman or summons to the Presence. 

Maha Sing, and if alive, the earth bears not a more honourable, brave, or simple-minded Raj- 
poot. He was the devoted servant of his young prince, and my very sincere and valued friend ; 
Dttt we shall have occasion to mention the ‘lion-killer* in the Personal Narrative. » 

* The reader will observe, as to the phraseology of these important occSrences, that the 
language is ttet of the original : it is, in fact almost a verbatim translation from the memories 
of these prince^ in tlte Boondi archives. 

t The Rajpoot prince, who drew up this'character, seems to have well studied Arungzehc, 
and it is gratifying to find such concurrence with every authority. But could such a character 
he eventually mistaken ? 
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Aruri^zebe commanded that he should not be permkted to depart, and directed 
his encampment to be surrounded. But Chutter-sal, foreseeing this, had already 
sent t)h his baggage, and forming his vassals and those of other Rajpoot princes 
attached to the royal cause into one compact mass, they effected their retreat 
to the Nerbudda in the face of their pursuers, without their faring to attack 
them. By the aid of some Solanki chieftains inhabiting the banks of this river, 
the Boondi Rao was enabled to pass this dangerous stream, then swollen by 
the periodical rains. Already bafllcd by the skill and intrepidity of ChiUter*sal, 
Arungzebe was compelled to give up the pursuit, and the former reached Boondi 
in safety. Having made his domestic arrangements, he proceeded forthwith 
to the capital, to help the aged emperor, whose power, and even existence, were 
alike threatened by the ungrateful pretensions of his sons to snatch the sceptre 
from the hand which still held it.” 

If a reflection might be Iterc interposed on the bloody wars which desolated 
India in consequence of the events of which the foregoing were the initial 
scenes, it would be to expose the moral retribution resulting from evil example. 
AVere we to take but a partial view of the i)icturc, we should depict the vener- 
able Shah jehan, arrived at the verge of the grave, into which the unnatural 
contest of his sons for empire wished to precipitate him, extending his arms 
for succour in vain to the nobles of his own faith and kin ; while the Rajpoot, 
faithful to his principle, ‘allegiance to the throne,’ staked both life and land 
to help him in his need. Such a picture would enlist all our sympathies on the 
side of the helpless king. But when we recall the past, and consider that 
Shah Jehan, as prince Khoonn, played the same part (setting aside the mask 
of hypocricy), which Arungzebe now attempted ; that to forward his guilty 
design, he murdered his brotlier Purvez, who stood between him and the throne 
of his parent, against whom he levied war, our sympathies are checked, and 
we conclude that unlimited monarchy is a curse to itself and all who are sub- 
jected to it. 

The battle of Futtehabad followed not long after this event, which, gained 
by Arungzebe, left the road to the throne free from obstruction. We are not 
informed of the reason why the prince of Boondi did not add his contingent 
to the force as^rnbled to oppose Arungzebe under Jeswunt Sing of Marwkr, 
unless it be found in that article of the treaty of Rao Soorjiin, prohibiting his 
successors from serving under a leader of their own faith and nation. The 
younger branch of Kotah appears, on its separation from Boondi, to have felt 
itself exonerated from obedience to this decree ; for four royal brothers of 
Kotah, with many of their clansmen, were stretched on this field iia the cause 
of swamdherma and Shah Jeha^. Before, llowever, Arungzebe could tear the 
sceptre from the enfeebled hands of his parent, he had to combat' his 
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brother Dara, who drew together at Dholpur all those who yet regarded 
first duty of a Rajpoot.” The Boondi prince, with his Haras clad in their 
saffron robes, the ensigns of death or victory, formed the vanguard of Dara on 
this day, the opening scene of his sorrows, wdiich closed but with his Jife ; for 
Dholpur was as fatal to Dara the Mogul, as Arbela was to the Persian Darius- 
Custom rendered it indispensable that the princely leaders should be conspicuous 
to the host, and in conformity thereto, Dara, mounted an his elephant, was in the 
brunt of the battle, in the heat of which, when valour and‘ fidelity might have 
preserved the sceptre of Shah Jehan, Dara suddenly disappeared. A ixinic ensued, 
which was followed by confusion and flight. The noble Hara, on this disastrous 
event, turned to his vassals, and exclainied, Accursed be he who Aries I Here, 
true to my salt, my feet are rooted to this field, nor will I quit it alive, but with 
victory.” Cheering his men, he mounted his clepha?>t, but whilst encoumg- 
ing them by his voice and example, a cannon-shot hittii>g his elepliant, tlie 
animal turned and fled. Ch utter-sal leaped from his Ixiclc aird called for his 
steed, exclaiming, *‘my elephant may turn his Ixack on the enemy, but nevro* shall 
his master.” Mounting his- horse, and farming his men into a dense mass 
he led them to the charge against prince Morad, whom he singled out, and had 
his lance balanced for the issue, when a ball pierced his forehead- The corvtesfe 
was nobly maintait>ed by his youngest son, Rharut Sing, who accompanied his 
fatl>er in death, and with him the choicest of his. clan-. Mokim Sing, brother of 
the Rao, with two of his sons, and Oiidi Sing, another nei^liew, sealed their fide- 
lity with their lives. Thus in the two Ixittles of Oojein and- I>holi)ur no less than 
twelve princes of the blood, together with the beads of every Hara clan, 
maintained their fealty {sxvaindJiernia) even to death. Where are we to look for 
such examples ? 

“Rao.Qvutter-sal liad been personally engaged in fifty-two combats, and 
left a name renowned for courage and incorruptible fidelity.” He enlarged the 
palace of Boondi by adding that portion which bears his name, — the Chuttcr 
Mahl, — and the temple of Keshoorae, at Patun, was constructed under his 
direction. It was in S-. 1715 he wa.s killed ; he left four sons, Rao Bhao Sing, 
Bheem Sing, who got Googore, Bugwunt Sing, who obtained Mow, and Bharut 
Sing, wIk) was killed at Dholpur. c 

Arungzebe, on the attainment of sovereign power, transferred all the resent- 
ment be harboured against Chutter-sal to his. son and successor, Kao Bhao. 
He gave a commissiorr to Raja Atnraram, Gor, tlie prince of Sheo-pur, to reduce 
“that turbulent and disaffected race, the Mara,” and annex B’Wndi to the 
government of Rinthumbor, declaring that he should visit Boondi shortly 
person, on his way to the Dekhan, arrd hoped to congratulate him on his success. 
Raja Atmarani, with an army of twelve thousand ‘ men, entered Harayati and. 
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tavagdd it with fire and' sword. Having laid siege to KhatoUi, a town , of 
Indurgurh, the chief fief of Boondi, the clans secretly assembled,, engaged 
Atmaram at Goturda, defeated and put him to flighty capturing tl>e imperial 
ensigns and all bis baggage. Not satisfied with this, they retaliated by blockad- 
ing Sheopur, when the discomfited Raja continued his flight to ^ourt to relate 
this fresh instance of Hara audacity, ^Flie [Kkx prince of the Gors-vtas receiveej 
with gibes and jests, and heartily repented of his inhuman inroads upon his 
neighbours in the day of their disgrace. Tlie tyrant, affecting to be pleased 
with this instance of Hara courage,, sent a firman to Kao Bbao of grace and 
free |xirdon, and commanding his preseixie at court. At first the Rao declined; 
but having repeated pledges of good ii>tention, he complied and was honoured 
with the government of Arungabad under prince Moazzim. Here he evinced 
his inde[>eixlence by shielding Raja Rurrun of Bikaner from a plot against his 
life. He performed many gallant deeds with his Rajpoot brethren’ in arms, the 
brave Boondelas of Orcha and Duttea. He erected many public edifices at 
Arungabad, where he acquired so much fame l>y his valour, his charities^ and 
the sanctity* of his manners^ that miraculous cures were (said to be), effected 
by him. He died at Arungabad rn S, 1738 (A,l>. 1682), and, being without 
issue, was succeeded by Anurad Sing, the grandson of his brother Bheem,t 

Anurad’s accession was confirmed by the emperor, who, in order to testify 
the esteem in which he held his p^•edecessor, sent his own elephant, Guj-goivr^ 
with tlie khelat of investiture. Anurad accompanied Arungrebc In his wars in 
the Deklian, and on one occasion performed the important service of rescuing; 
the ladies of the harem out of the enemy’s, hands. Tire emperor, in testimony 
of his gallantry, told him to name his reward ; on which l>e requested 
he might he allowed to command the vanguard instead of the rear-guard of 
tlie army. Subseciuently, he was distinguished in the siege and storm of 
Bcejapur, 

An unforUinate cpiarrcl witli Doorjuii Sing, the chief vassal of Roondr,. 
involved the Rao in trouble. Making use of some improper expression, the 
Rao resentfully replied, “I know wloat to expect from you f which determined 
Hoorjun to throw his allegiance to the dogs. He quitted the army,, and arriving 
at his estates, armed his kinsmen, and, by a coup-dc niaw^ jx)ssessed himself of 
Boondi. On learning this, the ein[)eror detached Anurad with a force whicb 
expelled the refractory lX)orjiin, whose estates wefe sequestrated. Previous to 
his expulsion, Doorjiin drew the teeka of succession on tl>e forehead of his 
brother Bulwun. Having settled the affairs of Boondi, the Rao was employed,, 

It is a fact wurthy of notice, th-at the most ialre|jid of the Rajpoot priirccly cavaliers arc 
of a very devout frame of*mind. * . 

t Blicem Sing, who had the fief of Googore bestowed on him, had a son Kishen Sing, who 
succeeded him, and was put to death by Arving;Kebe. Anurad was the son. of Ktishea, 
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in conjfinctxon with ^aja Bisheti Sing of Amber, to settle the northern coifhtries 
of the empire, governed by Shah Alum, as lieutenant of the king, and whose 
head-quarters were at Lahore, in the execution of which service he died. 

Anurad Jeft two sons, Boodh Sing and Jod Sing. Boodh Sing succeeded 
to the honours*^and employments of his father. Soon after, Arungzebef, who 
had fixed Ais residence at Arungabad, fell ill, and finding his end approach, 
the nobles and officers of state, in apprehension of the event, requested him 
to name a successor. The dying emperor replied, thal the succession was in 
the hands of God, with whose will and under whose decree he was desirous 
that his son*. Buhadoor Shah Alum should succeed ; but that he was apprehen- 
sive that prince Azini would endeavour by force of arms to seat himself on the 
throne.* As the king said, so it happened ; Azim Shah, being supported in 
his pretensions by the army of the Dekhan,* prepared to dispute the empire 
with his elder brother, to whom he sent a formal defiance to decide their claims 
to empire on the plains df Dltolpoor. Buhadoor Shah convened all the chief- 
tains who favoured his cause, and explained his position. Amongst them was 
Rao Boodh, now entering on manhood, and he was at that moment in deep 
affliction for the untimely loss of his brother, Jod Sing.f When the king 
desired him to repair to Boondi to perform the offices of mourning, and con- 
sole his relations and kindred, Boodh Sing replied, ‘‘ It is not to Boondi my 
duty calls me, but to attend my sovereign in the field'^to that of Dholpur,. 
renowned for many battles and consecrated by the memory of the heroes who 
have fallen in the performance of thffir duly adding “ that there his heroic 
ancestor Chutter-sal fell, whose fame he desired to emulate, and by the blessing 
of heaven his arms should be crowned with victory to the empire.*^ 

Shah Alum advanced from Lahore, and Azim, with his son Bedar Bukb 
from the Dekhan ; and both armies met on the plains of Jajow, near Dhol[>ur. 
A more desperate conflict was never recorded in the many bloody pages of 
the history of India. Had it been a common contest for supremacy, to be 
decided by the Mooslem supporters of the rivals, it would have ended like similar 
ones,— a furious onset, terminated by a treacherous desertion. But here were 
assembled the brave bands of Rajpootana, house opposed to house, arwi elan 
agaiftsi clan. The princes of Duttea and Kotah, who liad lohg served with 
prince Azim, and were attached to him by favours, forgot the injunctions of 
Arungzebe> and supported that princess pretensions against the lawful heir* A 
powerful friendship united the chiefs of Boondi and Duttea, whose. lives exhL 
bited one scene of glorious triumph in all the wars of the *F>ekhan^ In 

* It is useless to repeat that this is.a litewil translation from the records and journal of the- 
Bara princes, who served the emperors, v 

t This catastrophe will be related in the Personal Narrative* 
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opposihg the cause of Shah Alum, Ram Sing of Kotah,*was actuated by his 
ambition to become the head of the Haras, and in anticipation of success had 
actually been invested with the honours of Boondi. With such stimulant ort 
each side did the rival Haras meet face to face on the plains of Jajow, to 
decide at the same time the pretensions to empire, and what affected them 
more, those of their respective heads to superiority. Previous to -the battle, 
Ram Sing sent a perfidious message to Rao Boodh, inviting him to desert the 
cause he espoused, and come over to Azim ; to which he indignantly replied : 
“ That the field v;hich his ancestor had illustrated by his death, was not 
that whereon he would disgrace his memory by the desertion of his prince.” 

Boodh Sing was assigned a distinguished post, and by his conduct and 
courage mainly contributed to the victory which placed Bnhadoor Shah without 
a rival on the throne. The Rajpoots on either side sustained the chief shock 
of the battle, and the Hara prince of Kotah, and the noble Boondela, Dulput 
of Duttea, were both killed by cannon-shot, sacrificed to the cause they 
espoused ; while the pretensions of Azim and his son. Bedar Bukt, were extin-^ 
guished with their lives, 

For the signal services rendered on this important day, Boodh Sing was 
honoured with the title of Rao Raja, and was admitted to the intimate friend* 
ship of the emperor, which he continued to enjoy until his death, when fresh 
contentions arose, in which the grandsons of Arungzebe all perished. Feroksere 
succeeded to the empire, under whom the Syeds of Barra held supreme power, 
and ruined the empire by their exactions and tyranny. When they determined to 
depose the king, the Hara prince, faithful to his pledge, determined to release 
him, and in the attempt a bloody conflict ensued in the [chmvk) square, in which 
his uncle Jaet Sing, and many of his clansmen, were slain. 

The rivalry which commenced between the houses of Kotah and Boondi, 
on the plains of Jajow, in which Ram Sing was slain, was maintained by his 
son and successor, Raja Bheem, who supported the party of the Syeds. In the 
prosecution of his views and revenge, Raja Bheem so far lost sight of the 
national character of the Rajpoot, as to compass his end by treachery, and 
beset his foe unawares while exercising his horse in the Midan^ outside the 
walls of the capital. His few retainers formed a circle round their chief, and 
gallantly defended him, though with great loss, until they reached a place of 
safety. Unable to aid the king, and beset by treachery, Rao Boodh was com- 
pelled to seek his own safety in flight.* Feroksere was shortly after murdered, 
and the empire fell into complete disorder ; whea the nobles and Rajas, feeling 

* Vide Vol. I. in which the Boondi Annals are fv^rroborat^d by the Annals of Mewar, . 
autograph letter of Raja Jey Sing of Amber, dated the 19 th Falgoon, S. t775 
VA- D. 1719). 
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their inBCCurity under the bloody and rapacious domination of the %c<ls, 
repaired to their several possessions.* 

At this period, Raja Jey Sing of Amber thought of dispossessing Boodh 
Sing of Boondi. Rao Boodh Sing was at this time his guest, having accom- 
panied him from^.court to Amber. The cause of the quarrel is thus related : 
. The Hara prince was married to a sister of Jey Sing ; slie had been betrothed 
to the emperor Buhadoor Shah, who, as one of the marks of his favour for the 
victory of Dholpur, resigned his pretensions to the fair in 'favour of Rao Boodh. 
Unfortunately, she bore him no' issue, and viewed with jealousy his two infant 
sons by another Rani, tiic daughter of Kala Mcgh of Beygoo, one of the 
sixteen chiefs of Mewar. During her lord’s absence, she feigned pregnancy, and 
having procured an infant, presented it as his lawful child. Rao Boodh was 
made acquainted with the equivocal conduct of his queen, to the danger of his 
proper offspring, and took an opportunity to reveal her conduct to her brother. 
The^lady, who was present, was instantly interrogated by her brother ; but 
exasperated either at the suspicion of lier honour, or the discovery of her 
fraud, she snatched her brother’s dagger from his girdle, and rating him as “ the 
son of a tailor, would have slain him on the spot, had he not fled from her 
fury. 

To revenge the insult thus put upon him, the Raja of Amber determined 
to expel Rao Boodh from Boondi, and offered the to the chief of its 
feudatories, the lord of Indurgurh ; but Deo Sing had the virtue to refuse the 
offer. He then had recourse to the chieftain of Kurwur, who could not resist 
the temptation. This chief, Salim Sing, was guilty of a double breach of trust ; 
for he held the confidential office of governor of Tarragurh, the citadel com- 
manding both the city and palace. 

. This family dispute was, however, merely the underplot of a deeply cherish- 
ed political scheme of the prince of Amber, for the maintenance of Jiis supre- 
macy over the minor Rajas, to which his office of viceroy of Malwa, Ajmere, 
and Agra, gave full scope, and he skilfully availed himself of the results of 
the civil wars of the Moguls. In the issue of Feroksere’s dethronement he saw 
th« fruition of his schemes, and after a show of defending him, retirei to his 
dbrninionsio prosecute his views. 

Amber was yet circumscribed in territory, and the consequence of its 

* These subjects being already discussed in Vol. I. would have liad no place here, were it 
not necessary to show how accurately the Boondi princes recorded events, and to rescue them 
from the charge of having no historical documents. * ‘ 

t This lady wds sister to Chumunji, elder brother to Jey Sing, and heir-apparent to the 

of Amber, who was put to death by Jey Sing. To this murder the Rahtore bard allude^ 
in the couplet given in their annals. is the title of the heirs-apparent of 

Amber. I know not whether Chumunji, which is merely a term of endearment, may not be 
Bcejy Sing, whose captivity we have related. '> 
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prince# arose out of their position as satraps of the empire. He therefore 
determined to seize upon a*ll the districts on his frontiers within his grasps and 
moreover to compel the services of the chieftains who served under his banner 
as lieutenants of the king. 

At this period, there were many allodial chieftains withitf the bounds of 
Amber ; as the Puchvvana Chohans about I.alsont, Goorah, Neemrana, who 
owed neither service nor tribute to Jeypui5> but led their quotas as distinct 
dignitaries of the empire under the flag of Amber. Even their own stock, the 
confederated Shekhawuts, deemed themselves under no such obligation. The 
Birgoojurs of Rajore, the Jadoons of Biana, and many others, the vassalage of 
older days, were in the same predicament. These, being in the decline.* of the 
empire unable to protect themselves, the more readily agreed to hold their 
ancient allodial estates as fiefs of Amber, and to serve with the stipulated 
quota. But when Jey .Sing’s views led him to hope he could in like manner 
bring the Haras to acknowledge his supremacy, he evinced both ignorance 
and presumption. He therefore determined to dethrone Boodh Sing, and to 
make a Raja of his own choice, hold of him in chief. 

The Hara, was then reposing on the rites of hospitality and family ties at 
Amber, gave Jey Sing a good opportunity to develop his views, which were first 
manifested to the Boondi prince by an obscure offer that he would make Amber 
his abode, and accept five hundred rupees daily for his train. His uncle, the 
brother of Jaet, who devoted himself to save his master at Agra, penetrated 
the infamous intentions of Jey Sing. He wrote to Boondi, and commanded 
that the Beygoo Rani should depart with her children to her father’s ; and 
having given time for this, he by stealth formed his clansmen outside the walls 
of Amber, and having warned his prince of his danger, they quitted the 
treacherous abode. Raja Boodh, at the head of three hundred Haras, feared 
nothing. He made direct for his capital, but they were overtaken at Pancholas, 
on the mutual frontier, by the select army under the five principal chieftains of 
Amber. The little band was enclosed, when a desperate encounter ensued. 
Rajpoot to Rajpoot. Every one of the five leaders of Amber was slain, with a 
multitude^of their vassals ; and the cenotaphs of the lords of Eesurda, Sirwar, 
and Bhowar, still affor(j evidence of Hara revenge. The uncle of Boondi 
was slain, and the valiant hand was so thinned, that it was deemed unwise to 
go to Boondi, and by the intricacies of the Plateau they reached Beygoo in 
safety. This, dear-bought success enabled Jey Sing to execute his plan^ and . 
l^uleel Sing ot Kurwur, espoused the daughter- of Amber, and was invested 
with the title of Rao Raja of Boondi. 

Taking advantage of the distress of the elder branch of his house Raj# 
Rheem of Kotah, now strictly^ allied with Ajit of Marwar and the Syeds^ 

5 ^ 
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prosecated the old feud for superiority, making the Chumbul the boundary, 
and seizing upon all the fiscal lands of Boondi east of this stream (excepting 
the Kotri»)j which he attached to Kotah. 

Thus beset by enemies on all sides, Boodh Sing, after many fruitless 
attempts ^to tecover his patrimony, in which much Hara blood was uselcvssly 
shed, died in exile at Beygoo, leaving two sons, Oineda Sing and Deep Sing. 

The sons of Rao Boodh wa*e soon driven even from the shelter of the 
maternal abode ; for, at the instigation of their enemy of Amber, the Rana 
sequestrated Beygoo. Pursued by this unmanly vengeance, the brave youths 
collected a small band, and took refuge in the wilds of Puchail, whence they 
addressed Doorjun Sal, who had succeeded Raja Bheem at Kotah, This prince 
had a heart to commiserate their misfortunes, and the magnanimity not only 
to relieve them, but to aid them, in tlie recovery of their patrimony. 

CHAPTER IV, 

Omeda defeats the troops of A other. — Conflict at Duhlana. — Onieda defeated 
und obliged to fly. — Death of Hu nja^ his steed. — lakes refuge amidst the ruins 
of the Chumbul. — Redeems his capital. — Is again expelled from it. — Intervieiv 
with the widow of his father ; she solicits aid from Holcar to reinstate Omeda. 
— The Amber Fritice forced to ack notv ledge the claims of Omeda. — He 
recovers Boondi — Suicide of the Amber prince — First alienation of land to 
the Mahratias. — Madhii Sing of Amber asserts supremacy over tribu- 
tary demands ihereott. — Zalim Sing. — Alahratta encroachment. ~~ Omeda' s 
revenge on the chief of Indurgurh ; its cause and consequences. — Omeda abdi- 
cates. — Ceremony of Yugraj, or abdication. — Installation of A jit. — Omeda 
becomes a pilgrim ; his ivande rings ; cause of their interruption. — Ajit 
assassinates the Rana of Mewar. — Memorable Sati imprecation. — Awful death 
of Ajit ^—Fulfilment of ancient prophecy.— Rao Bishen Sing succeeds . — 
Omeda' s distrust of his grandsons; their reconciliation. — Omeda' s death.— 
British army retreats through Harouti^ aided by Boondi.— Alliance zvith the 
■ English. — Benefits conferred on Boo 7 idi.— Bishen Sing dies of the Cholera 
Morbus ; forbids the rite of Sail— His character ; constitutes the Author 
guardian of his son, the Rao Raja Ram Sing, 

Omeda was but thirteen years of age on the death of his house^s foe, the 
Raja of Amber, in S. 1800 (A. D. 1744). As soon as the event was known to 
him, putting himself at the head of his clansmen, he attacked and carried 
Patun and Gainolli. “ When it was heard that the son of Boodh Sing 
was awake, the ancient Karas flocked to his standard,” and Doorjun Sal of 
Kotah, rejoicing to see the real Hara blood thus displayed, nobly sent his aid. 
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Efuri Sinj;, who was now lord of Amber, pursuing his father’s policy, deter- 
mined that Kotah should bend to his supremacy as well as the elder branch of 
Boandi. The defiance of his power avowed in the support of young Omeda 
brought his views into action, and Kotah was invested. But the result does 
not belong to this part of our history. On the retreat from Kotah, Esuri sent 
a body of Naniikpuniis to attack Omeda in his retreat at Bond (old) Lohari, 
aniongst the Meenas, the aboriginal lords of these mountain*wilds, who had 
often served the cause of the Haras, notwithstanding they bad deprived them 
of their birthright The youthful valour and distress of young Omeda so gained 
their hearts, that five thousand bowmen assenil)led and desired to be led against 
his enemies. With these auxiliaries, he anticipated his foes at Beechorie, and 
while the nimble mountaineers plundered the cam[>, Omeda charged the Jeypur 
army sword in hand, and slaughtered them without mercy, taking their kettle- 
drums and standards. On the news of this defeat, another army of eighteen 
thousand men, under Narayivdas Khctri,. was sent against Omeda. But the 
affair of Beechorie confirmed the dis|>ositions of the Haras : from all (|uarters 
they flocked to the standard of the young prince, who determined to risk every 
thing in a general engagement. I'he foe liad reached Hiibhina, On rhe eve 
of attack, young Omeda went to [>ro[>itiate ‘‘ the lady of S-iloon,” the tutelary 
divinity of his race ; and as he knelt before the altar of AsapUrna (the fulfiller of 
hope), his eyes falling upon the turrel.s of Boondi, then held by a traitor, he 
swore to con([uer or die. 

Inspired with like sentiments, his brave clansmen formed around the orange 
flag, the gift of Jehangir to Rao Rutliin ; and as they cleared the pass leading 
to Dublana, the foe was discovenrd marshalled to receive them. In one of 
those compact masses, termed with serried lances advanced, Omeda led his 
Haras to the charge. Its physical and moral impression was irresistible ; and 
a vista was cut through the dertse host opposed to them. Again they formed ; 
and again, in spite of the showers of cannon-shot, the swoi*d renewed its blows ; 
but every charge was fatal to the bravest of Omecii’s men. In the first onset 
fell his"" maternal uncle, Prithwi Sing, Solanki, with the Mohraja Murjad Sing of 
Motra, a valiant Hara, who fell just as he launched his chakra (discus) at the 
head of the Khetri commander of Amber. Prag Sing, chief of Sorun, a branch 
of the Thana fief, was also slain, with mar^y of inferior note. The steed of 
Omeda was struck by a cani7on-balI, and the intestines protruded from tlve 
wound. The intrepidity of the youthful hero, nobly seconded by bis kin and 
clan, was unavailing ; and the chieftains, fearirvg-he would throw away a life the 
preservation of which they all desired, entreated he would al>andon the contest 
observing, “that if he survived, Boondi must be theirs ; but if he was sUip» 
there was an end of all their hopes.'" ; 
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With . grief he submitted ; and as they gained the Sowalli Pass, which Heads 
to Induigurhi he dismounted to breathe his faithful steed ; and as be loosened 
the .girths, it expired* Omeda sat dowil and wept. Hunja was worthy of such 
a, mark of bis esteem ; he was a steed of Irak, the gift of the king to bis father, 
whom he had b6rne in many an encounter. Nor was this natural ebullitiofi of 
the young Kara a transient feeling r Huoja's memory was held in veneration, 
and the first act of Ouieda, when be recovered bis throne, was to erect a statue 
to the steed who bore him so nobly on the day of Dublaha^ It stands m ihe 
square of the city, and receives the reverence of each Kara, who links 

his history with one of the brightest of their achievements, though obscured by 
mofsentary defeat*^ 

Omeda gained Indurgurb, which was close at hand, on foot ; but this traitor 
to the name of Hara, who had acknowledged the supremacy of Amber, not 
only refused his prince a horse in bis adversity, but warned him off the domain, 
asking “if he meant to be the ruin of Indipgurh as well as Boondi Disdaiiv 
ing to drink water within its bounds, the young prince, stung by this j^erMioiis 
mark of inhospitality, took’ the direction of Ivurwain, Its chief made anifends 
for the other^ churlishness : he advanced to meet him, offered such aid as he 
had to give, and presemted him with a horse. ^ Dismissing his faithful kinsmen 
to their homes, and begging their swords when fortune might be kinder, he 
regained his old retreat, the ruined palace of Rainpura, amongst the favines of 
the Cbumbul. 

Doorjun-Sal of Kotnh, who had so bravely defended ins capital against the 
pretensions to supremacy of Dsuri Sing and his auxiliary, Appa vSindia, felt more 
interest than ever in the cause of Omeda. The Kotah princess councils were 
governed and his armies led by a /y/^a/ (bard), who, it may be inferred, was 
'professionally inspired by the heroism of the young Hara to led hrs sword as 
well as his muse towards reinstating him in the halls of his fathers. According- 
ly, all the strength of Kotah, led by the Bhat, was added to the kinsmen and 
friends of Omeda ; and an attempt on Boondi was resolved. The city, whose 
Wirib were in a state of dila[jidation from this continual warfare, was takeS with- 
0tii difficulty ; and the assault of the citadel of Tarragurh had commenced, 
heroic Bhat received a fatal shot from a treacherous hand in his own 
parly/^ Hii death was concealed, and a cloth thrown over his body. The 
a^saikfntsi pTilssed on ; tho usurper, alarmed, took to flight ; the * lion's hope 
iim fulfilled, and Omeda was seated on the throne of his fathers. , 

' Dulael fled lo his suzerain at Amber, whose disposable forces, under the 

' / * i IwiVe made my^laam to the representative of Hunja, and should Have graced his neck 
With* a Aafdet on every mlitary festival, had I dwelt among the Haras, 
f • hope f *a lion/ 
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fainoii^ Khetri Kesbodas, were foimedi'ately put in motion to re^expel tfie Hara, 
Booiidi was invested, and having had no tin^e given to prepare foi^ defence, 
Omeda was compelled to abandon the Walls so nobly won, and ‘Mhc flag of 
Dhoondar waved over the khangras (battlements) of Dewa-Bango.'^ And let the 
redeeming virtue of the usurper be recorded ; who, when hrs suzerain of Amber 
desired to reinstate him on the gadi, refused “to brirrg a second time the stain of 
treason on his head, by which he had been disgraced in the opinion of mankind. 

Omeda, once more a wanderer, alternately courting the aid of Mewar and 
Marwar, never suspended his hostility to the usurper of bis rights, but earned 
his incursions, without intermission, into his paternal domains* One of these 
led him to the village of Binodia : hither the Cuchwaha Rani, the widowed 
queen of bis father, and the cause of all their miseries, bad retired, disgusted 
with herself and the worI(3, and lamenting, when too late, the ruin she had 
brought upon her husband, herself, and the family she had entered. Omeda 
paid her a visit, and the interview added fresh pangs to her self-reproach. His 
sufferings, his heroism, brightened by adversity, originating with her nefarious 
desire to stifle his claims of primogeniture by a spurious adoption, awakened 
sentiments of remorse, of sympathy, and sorrow. Determined to make some 
amends, she adopted the resolution of going to the t)ekhan, to solicit aid for the 
son of Boodh Sing. When she arrived on the banks of the Nerbudda a pillar 
was pointed out to her on which was inscribed a prohibition to any of ‘her race 
to cross this stream, which like the Indus was also styled atoc^ or ‘ forbidden.^ 
Like a true Rajpootni, she broke the tablet in pieces, and threw it into the 
stream, observing with a Jesuitical casuistry, that there was no longer any im* 
pediment, when no ordinance existed. Having passed the Rubicon, she pro- 
ceeded forthwith to the camp of Mulhar Rao Holcar. The sister of Jey Sing, 
the most potent Hindu prince of India, became a suppliant to this goat^ ‘ 
herd leader of a horde of plunderers, nay, adopted him as her brother ta 
effect the redemption of Boondi for the exiled Omeda. 

Mulhar, without the accident of noble birth, possessed the sentiments 
which belong to it, and he promised all she asked. How far his compliance 
tnight be promoted by another call for his lance from the Rana of Mewar, 
in virtue of the*marriage-settlement which promised the succession of AmJber ■ 
In a princess of his hpusc, the Boondi records do not tell^ they refer only ta* 
Ike prospects of its own prince. But we may, without any reflection on the 
gallantry of /lolcar, express a doubt how far he would have lent the aid of hi# 
horde to this* sole object, had he not in view the splendid bribe of sixty-foU»' 
lakhs from the I^na, to be paid when Esuri Sing should be removed, 
nephew Madhu Sing.* 


^ Sec Annals of Mewar^ 
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Be this as it tnay, the Boondi chronicle states that the lady, instead dt the 
temporary expedient of delivering Boondi, conducted the march of the Mah- 
rattas direct on Jeypur. Circumstances favoured her designs. The character 
of Esuri Sing had raised up enemies about his person, who seized the occasion 
to forward at once the views of Boondi and Mewar, whose princes had secretly 
gained them over to their views. 

The Amber prince no sooner heard of the approach of the MahratCas to his 
capital than he quitted it to offer them battle. But their strength had been 
misrepresented, nor was it till he reached the castle of Bhagroo that he was un- 
deceived and surrounded. When too late, he saw that “-treason had done its 
worst,” and that the confidence he had placed in the successor of a minister 
whom he had murdered, met its natural reward. The bard has .transmitted in 
a s/oea the cause of his overthrow : 

ckitri Eswam 
“ Raj (arna ca as 
“ Aluntri maola maria 

Khet'hi A'csoo-diis. 

\ 

** Esuri forfeited all hopes of regality, when he slew that great minister Kesoo- 
das.” 

- The sons of this minister, named Hursae and (Iiirsae, betrayed their prince 
to the “Southron,” by a false return of their numbers, and led; him to the 
attack with means totally inadequate. Resistance to a vast numerical superiori- 
ty would have been madness : he retreated to the castle of this fief of Amber, 
where, after a siege of ten days, he was forced not only to sign a deed for the 
surrender of Boondi, and the renunciation of all claims to it for himself and 
his descendants^ but to put. in full acknowledgment of his rights, the iika on the 
forehead of Omeda. With this deed, and accompanied by^ the contingent of 
Kotah, they proceeded to Boondi ; the traitor was expelled ; and while rejoic- 
ings were making to celebrate the installation, of Omeda, the funeral pyre was^ 
Hghted at Amber,, to consun^ the mortal remains of his foe. Raja Esuri could: 
rtot survive his disgrace, and terminated his existence and hostility by poison^ 
thereby facilitating the designs both of Boondi and Mewai*. ^ 

Thus in S. 1805 (A.D. 1749} Omeda regained his patrimony,* after fourteen; 
years of exile, during which a traitor had pressed the royal “cushion ” of 
Boondi. tiut this contest deprived it of many of iis ornaments, and, combined 
with othef causes, at length reduced it almost to its intrinsic wortb,^. heap of 
cotton.” Mullmr Rao,. the founder of the Holcar state, in virtue of bis adoption 
as the brother ot' the widow-queen of Boodh Smg, had the title of mainaOyOi uncle, 
to young' Omeda. But true to the maxims of his race, he did not take his 
buckler tp protect the oppressed, at the impulse of those chivalrous notions so 
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famililtr to the Rajpoot, but deemed a portion of the Boondi territory a better 
incentive, and a more unequivocal proof of gratitude, than the titles of brother 
and uncle* Accordingly, he demanded, and obtained by regular deed of 
surrender, the town and district of Patun on the left bank of the Chumbul.* 

The sole equivalent (if such it could be termed) for thcvse fourteen years of 
usurpation, were the fortifications covering the palace and town, now called 
Tdrragurh (the ‘ Star-fort^ '), built by Duleel Sing. Madhu Sing, who succeeded 
to ihc gadi of Jeypur, followed up the designs commenced by Jey Sing, and 
which had cost his successor his life, to render the smaller states of Central 
India dependant on^mber. For this Kotah had been besieged, and Omeda 
expelled, and as such policy could not be effected by their unassisted means, it 
only tended to tl/fe benefit of the auxiliaries, who soon became principals, to 
the prejudice and detriment of all. Madhu Sing, ' having obtained the castle 
of RiiUhumbor, a pretext was afforded for these pretensions to supremacy. From 
the time of its surrender by Rao Soorjun to Akber, the importance of this castle 
was established by its becoming the first sinar^ or ‘ department,' in the pro- 
vince of Ajmere, consisting of no less tliaii “eighty-three mohals,” or extensive 
fitfsjvin which were comprehended not only Boondi and Kotah, and all their 
dependencies, but the entire state of Seopur, and all the petty fiefs south of the 
Bangunga, the aggregvate of which now constitutes the state of Amber. In fact, 
with the exception of -Mahmoodabad in Bengal, Rinthumbor was the most 
extensive sircar of the empire. In the decrepitude of the empire, this castle 
was maintained by a veteran commander as long as funds and provisions lasted j 
but these failing, in order to secure it from falling into the hands of the Mah- 
rattas, and. thus being lost for ever to the throne, he sought out a Rajpoot 
prince, to whom be might entrust it. He applied'to Boondi ; but the Hara, 
dreading to compromise his fealty if unable to maintain it refused the boon ; and 
having no alternative, he resigned it to the prince of Amber as a trust which he 
could no longer defend. 

Out of this circumstance alone originated the claims of Jey poor to tribute 
from the Kotris, or fiefs in Harouti ; claims without a shadow of justice ; but 
the maintenance pf which, for the sake of the display of supremacy and paltry 
annual relief, Ras nourished half a century of irritation, which it is high time 
should cease, t 


* As in those days when Mahratta spoliation commenced, a joint-stock purse was made for 
^11 such acquisitions, so Patun was divided into shares, of which the Peshwa had one, and 
hindia another /but the Peshwa’s share remained nomidal, and the revenue was carried to 
account by Holcar for the services of the Poona state. In the general pacification of A. D. 1817, 
mhs long lost and much cherished district was on^e more* incorporated with Boondi, to the 
unspeakable gratitude and joy of its prince and people. In effecting this for the grandson of 
^•neda, the author secured for himself a gratification scarcely less than his. 

t The universal arbitrator, Zalim Sing of Kotah, havihg undertaken to satisfy them, and 
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It was tlie assertion of this supremacy over Kotah as well as Boondi, . •s^hich 
first brought into' notice the most celebrated Rajpoot of modern times, Zalim 
Sing of Kotah. Rao l>oorjun Sal, who then ruled that state, had too much 
of the Hara blood to endure such pretensions as the casual possession of 
Rinthumbor conVerred upon his brother prince of Amber, who considered that, 
as the late lieutenant of the king, he had a right to transfer his powers to him- 
aelf. The battle of Butwarro, in S. 1817 (A.D. 1761), for ever extinguished 
these pretensions, on which occasion Zalim Sing, then scarcely of age, mainly 
contributed to secure the independence of the state he was ..ultimately destined 
to govern. But this exploit belongs to the annals of Kotah, and would not 
have been here alluded to, except to remark, that had the Boondi army joined 
Kotah in this common cause, they would have redeemed its fiefs from the 
tribute they are still compelled to pay to Jeypiir. 

Omeda^s active mind was engrossed with the restoration of the prosperity 
which the unexampled vicissitudes of the last fifteen years had undermined ; 
but he felt his spirit cramped and his energies contracted by the dominant 
influence and avarice of the insatiable Mahrattas, through whose means he 
recovered his capital j still there was as yet no fixed principle of government 
recognized, and the Rajpoots, who witnessed their periodical visitations like 
flights of locusts over their plains, hoped that this scourge would be equally 
transitory. Under this great and pernicious error, all the Raj[)oot states 
continued to mix these interlopers in their national disputes, which none had 
fnore cause to repent than the Haras of Boondi. But the hold which the 
Mahrattas retained upon the lands of *‘l)ewa Bango^^ would never have 
acquired such tenacity, had the bold arm and sage mind of Omeda continued 
to guide the vessel of the state throughout the lengthened period of his 
natural existence ; his premature political decease adds another example to 
the truth, that patriarchal, and indeed all governments, are imperfect where the 
laws are not supreme. 

An act of revenge stained the reputation of Omeda, naturally virtuous, and 
but for which deed wq should have to paint hi m as one of the bravest, wisest, 
9tld most faultless characters which Rajpoot history has recorded. Eight years 

from the annual visitations of the Jeypnr troops, withdrew the proper allegiance of 
Indurgurh, Bulwun, and Anterdeh to himself. The British government, in ignorance of these 
historical facts, and not desirous to disturb Ihe existing state of things, were averse to hear the 
Boondi claims for the restoration of her proper authority over these her chief vassals. With all 
hU gratitude for the restoration of his political existence, the brave and good Bishen Sing could 
nbt suppress a sigh when the author said, that Lord Hastings refused to go into the question of 
the Kotris^ whp had thus transferred their allegiance to Zalim Sing of Kotah*.^ In their^usual 
mataphorical style, he said, with great emphasis and sorrow, “ My wings remain broken,*’ B 
would be a matter of no difficulty to negotiate the claims of Jeypur, and cause the regent of 
Kotah to forego bis interposition, which wofUd be attended with no loss of any kind to him, 
but would afford unspeakable benefit and pride to Boondi, which has well deserved the boon at 
our handfk 
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3iad elapsed since the recovery of his dominions, and we have a right to infer 
that his wrongs and their authors had been forgotten, or rather forgiven, for 
human nature can scarcely forget so treacherous an act as that of his vassal 
of Iiidurgurh, on the defeat of Dublana. As so long a time had passed since the 
Tcstoration without the penalty of his treason being exacted, it iftight have been, 
concluded that the natural generosity of this high-minded prince had co-operated 
with a wise policy, in passing over the wrong without foregoing his right to 
avenge it. The degenerate Rajpoot, who could at such a moment witness 
the necessities of hisiprince and refuse to relieve them, could never reflect 
on that hour without self-abhorrence ; but his spirit was too base to offer, 
reparation by a future life of duty ; he cursed the magnanimity of the man- 
he had injured ; hated him for his very forbearance, and aggravated the part, 
he had acted by fresh injuries, and on a point too delicate to admit of being, 
overlooked. Omeda had ‘‘sent the coco-nut,^' the symbol of matrimonial 
alliance, to Madhu Sing, in the name of his sister. It was received in a full 
assembly of all the nobles of the court, and with the respect due to one of 
the most illustrious races of Rajpootana. Deo Sing of Indurgurh was at 
that time on a visit at Jeypur, and the compliment was paid him by the Raja 
of asking “what fame said of the daughter of Boodh Sing ?’* It is- not 
impossible that he might have sought this opportunity of further betraying his 
prince ; for his reply was an insulting inuendoj leading to doubts as to thei 
purity of her blood. That it was grossly false, was soon * proved by the 
solicitation of her hand by Raja Beejy Sing of Marwaf. “The coco-nut was* 
returned to Boondi,’^ — an insult never to be forgiven by a Rajpoot. 

In S. 1S13 (A. D. 1757I, Omeda went to pay his devotions at the shrine 
of Beejaseni Mata (‘the mother victory’), near Kurwur. Being in the vicinity 
of Indurgurh, he invited its chief to join the assembled vassals with their 
families ; and though dissuadedi, Oeo Sing obeyed, accompanied by his son 
^md grandson. All were cut off at one fell swoop, and the line of the traitor 
Was extinct : as if the air of heaven should not be contaminated by the smoke 
of their ashes, Omeda commanded that the body of the calumnious traitor and 
his issue should be thrown into the lake. His fief Indurgurh was given to 
his brother, between whom and the present incumbent four generations have 
passed away. 

Fifteen years elapsed, daring which'the continual scenes of disorder around 
him furnished ample occupation for his thoughts. Yet in the midst of all^ 
would intrude the remembrance of this single att, in which he had usurped 
the powers of Him, to whom alone it belongs to execute vengeance. Tiiough 
tto voice was lifted up against the deed, though he had a moral conviction 
that a traitor’s death was the due of Deo Sing, his soul, generous as it was 
60 
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Imve, revolted ftt the crime, however sanctified by custom,^ which conftmids 
the innocent tfith the guilty. To appease his conscience, he .determined to 
abdicate the throne, and pass the rest of his days in penitential rites^ and 
traversing, in the pilgrim*s garb, the vast regions of India, to visit the sacred 
brines of bis faith, 

. Ip S, 1827), the imposing ceremony of “ joograj,” which terminated the 
pditical existence of Onieda, was performed. An image of the prince was 
made, and a pyre was erected, on which it was consumed. The hair and 
whiskers of Ajit, bis successor, were taken off, and offered t# the Pianes ; lamen- 
tation and wailing were heard in the rinwas^\ and the twelve days of ma^um, 
or ‘mourning/ were passed as if Omeda had really deceased ; on the expiration 
of which, the installation of his successor took place, when Ajit Sing was 
proclaimed prince of the Haras of Boondi. 

The abdicated Omeda, with the title of Sn/t (by which done he was 
henceforth known), retired to that holy spot in the valley sanctified by 
the miraculous cure of the first “ lord of the Pathar,”J: and which was 
natned after one of the fountains of the Ganges, Kedarnath. To this 
§pot, hallowed by a multitude of associations, the warlike pilgrim brought 

“ The fruit and flowers of many a province,” 

and had-the gratification to find these exotics, whether the hardy offspring of 
the snow-clad Himalaya, or the verge of ocean in the tropic, fructify and flourish 
amidst the rocks of his native abode. It is curious even to him who is ignorant 
of the moral vicissitudes which produced it, to see the pine of Thibet, the cane 
of Malacca, and other exotics, planted by the hand of the princely ascetic, 
flourUhijpg around his hermitage, in spite of the intense heats of this rock- 
bound adode. 

When Omeda resigned the sceptre of the Haras, it was from the conviction 
that a life of ineditation alone could yield the consolation, and obtain the 
giveness which he found necessary to his repose. But in assuming tlie pilgrim’s 
Staff, he did not lay aside any feeling becoming his rank or his birth. There 
was no pusillanimous prostration of intellect : no puling weakness of bigoted 
^(entiment, but the same lofty mind which redeemed his birthright, accom- 
panied him wherever he bent his steps to seek knowledge in the society of 
devout and holy men. He had read in the annals of his own and of other 
states, thaT‘‘tbe trappings of royalty were snares to perdition, and that happy 

was the man who in time threw them aside and made his peace with heaven.’ 

‘ • ' . 

♦ The laws of rfcvehge are dreadfully absolute: had the sons of Ileo Sing survived, the 
upon loird would have been entailed with their estate. It is a nice point for 

a subject to balance ^tween fidelity to bis prince, and a father’s feud, dau/> ca ber^ 
t Tlw aparttiwttfs. 

. 4 : j»ij;e437. . 
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But 5^ obeying, at once, the dictates of coniscience and of ciwtomi he felt 
mind too much alive to the wonders of creation, to biMry himself in the fane df 
Kanya, of the sacred baths on the Ganges ; and he determined to see all those 
holy places commemorated in the ancient ephrs of his nation, and the n'ever- 
ending theme of the wandering devotee. In this detennination fie was, perhaps, 
somewhat influenced by that love of adventure in which he had been nurtured, 
and it was a balm to his mind when he found that arm« and religion were' not 
‘only compatible, but that his pious rosolution to force a way through the diffi- 
culties which bese^ the pilgriin^s path, enhanced the merit of his devotion> 
Accordingly, the royal ascetic went forth on his pilgrimage, not habited in the 
hermit^s garb, but armed at all points. Even in this there was penance, not 
ostentation, and he carried or buckled on his person one of every species of 
ofTensive or defensive weapons then in use : a load which w'ould oppress any 
two Rajpoots in these degenerate times. He wore a quilted tunic, which would 
resist a sabre-cut / besides a matchlock, a lance, a sword, a dagger, and . their 
appurtenances of knives, pouches, and priming-horn, he had a battle-axe, a 
javelin, a tomahawk, a discus, bow and quiver of arrows ; and it is affirmed that- 
such was his muscular power, even when threescore and ten years had blanched 
his beard in wandering to and fro thus accoutred, that he could place die whole 
of this panoply within his shield, and with one arm not only raise it, but hold 
it for some seconds extended. 

With a small escort of his gallant clansmen, during a long series of years he 
traversed every region, from the glacial fountains of the Ganges to the southern 
promontory of Ramaiser ; and from the hot-wells of Seefa in Arracan, and the 
Moloch of Orissa, to the shrine of the Hindu Apollo at “ the world’s end.” 
Within these limits of Hinduism, Oineda saw every place of holy resort, of 
curiosity, or of learning ; and whenever he revisited his paternal domains, hia 
return was greeted not only by his own tribe, but by every prince and Rajpoot 
ol^ Rajwarra, who deemed his abode hallowed if the princely pilgrim halted thene 
on his route. He was regarded as an oracle, while the treasures of knowledge 
which his observation had accumulated, caused his conversation to be courted 
and every word to be recorded. The admiration paid to him while living can- 
not be better ascertained than by the reverence manifested by every Hara to 
his memory. To them his word was a law, and every relic of him continues 
to be held in veneration. Almost his last journey was to the extremity of his 
Elation, the, temples at the Delta of the Indus, and the shrine of the Hindu 
Cybele, the terrific Agni-devi of Hingiaz, on the shores of Mekran, ewen beyond 
the Rubicon of the Hindus. As he returned by Dwariea, he was beset l;>y ^ 
band of Kabas, a plundering race infesting these regions. But the yete.rari, 
uiiiting the arm of flesh to that of fakb, valiantly defended himself, and gaincj^ 
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a complete victory, makirtg prisoner their leader, ^v!lo, as the price of hfs ratf-- 
^om, took an oath never again to molest the pilgrims fo Flwarica. 

‘The warlike pifgrimage of Omeda had been interrupted by a tragical occur- 
rence, which occasioned the death of his sorr, and' compelled hihi^ to* abide for 
a time ^it the seat of government to superintend the education of his grandchild 
This eventful catastrophe, interwoven in the border history of M'ewar and 
Haroutf, is well worthy of narration, as illustrative of manners and belief, and 
fulfilled a prophecy pronounced centuries before by the dying Safi of Bunrooda; 
that ‘^the Rao and the Raila should never meet at the Ahdircf (or spring hunt) 
without death ensuing.” What we are about to relate was the fourth repetition 
of this sport with the like fatal result. 

The hamlet of B'ilaita, which produced but a few good' mangoes, and' for its 
popufationr a few Meenas, was the ostensible cause of dispute. The chief of 
Koondi, either deeming it within his territory, or desiring to consider it so, 
threw up a fortification, in which he placed a garrison to overawe the free- 
booters, wha were instigated by the discontented chiefs of Tvfewar to represent 
tins as arr infr^ngenf^ent of their princess rights. Accordingly, tke Rarra marched 
with ali' his chieftains, and a mercenary band of Sindies, to the disputed point, 
whence he invited the Bbondi prince, A jit, to his camp. He came, and the 
Rana was so pleased with his manners and conduct, that Bilaita and its mangm 
grove were totally forgotten. Spring was at hand ; the joyous month of Phalgui>; 
when It was necessary to open the year with a sacrifice of the boar to Gbiiri. 
The young Kara, in return for the courtesies of the Rana, invited' him to 
(SpQXi lYxe Akaira^ v)\ih\n rum?7as or preserves of Bbondi. The invitation' 

was accepted ; the prince of the Seesodias, according to usage, distributed the 
green turbans and scarfs, ai-rd on the appointed day, with- a brilliant cavalcade, 
repaired to the heiglrts of Nandta; 

The abdicated Kao, who had lately returned from Bndrinath, no sooner 
heard of the projected hunt, than he despatched a special nicsseiTger to remind' 
his son of the anatherna of the Safi. The imj)etuous Ajit replied that it was 
impossible to recall his invitation on such pusillanimous grounds. The morn- 
ing catme, and the Rana, filled with sentiments of friendship for the young Rao, 
rode with him to the fields But the preceding evening, the minister of Mewar 
had waited on the Rao, and in language the most insulting told him to surrender 
Bilaita, or he would send a body of Sindies to place him in restraint, and he 
was vile enough to insinuate that he was merely the organ of his prince’s com- 
mands. This rankled in the mind of the Rao throughout the day ; and when 
the sport was over, and he had the R^ana’^s leave to depart, a sudden idea passed 
across his mind of the intended degradation, and an incipient resolution to anti- 
cipate this disgrace induced him to return. The Rana, unconscious of any offence, 
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receivifd his young friend with a smile, rqpeated his permission to retire, and 
observed that they should soon meet again. Irresolute, and overcome by this- 
affable behaviour, his half-formed intent was abandoned, and again he bowed 
and withdrew. But scarcely had he gone a few paces, when, as if ashamed of 
himself, he summoned up the powers of revenge, and rushed, spear in liand, 
upon his victim. With such unerring force did he play it, that the liead of the 
lance, after passing through the Rana, was transfixed in the neck of his steed. 
The wounded prince had merely time to exclaim, as he regarded the assassin 
on whom he had lavished bis friendship, “Oh, Hara I what have you done 
when the Indurgurh chief finished the treachery v;ith his sword. The Hara 
Rao, as if glorying in the act, carried off the chuthiir-changi^ ‘the golden sun in 
the sable disk,^ the regal insignia of Mewar, which he lodged .in the palace of 
Boondi. The abdicated Omeda, whose gratified revenge had led to a life of 
repentance, was horror-struck at this fresh atrocity in his house: he cried “shame 
on the deed !” nor would he henceforth look on the face of his son. 

A highly dramatic effect is thrown around the last worldly honours pai-d to 
the murdered king of Mewar ; and although his fate has been elsewhere 
described, it may be proper to record it from the chronicle of his foeman. 

The Rana and the Boondi prince had married two sisters, daughters of the 
prince of Kishengurh, so that there were ties of connection to induce the Rana 
to reject all suspicion of danger, though he had been warned by his wife to 
beware of his brother-in-law. The ancient feud had been balanced in tlte- 
mutual death of the last two princes, and no motive for enmity existed. 0» 
the day previous to this disastrous event, the Mewar minister had given a feast,, 
of which the princes and their nobles had partaken, when all was harmony and 
friendship ; but the sequel to the deed strongly corroborates the opinion that 
it was instigated by tlie nobles of Mewar, in hatred of their tyrannical prince 
and other hints w^ere not wanting in addition to the indignant threats of the 
minister to kindle the feeling of revenge. At the moment the blow was struck, 
a simple mace-bearer alone had the fidelity to defend his master ; not a chief 
was at hand either to intercept the stroke, or pursue the assassin ; on the 
contrary, no sooner was the deed consummated, than the whole chivalry of 
Mewar, as if panic-struck and attacked by a host, took to flight, abandoning 
their camp and the dead body of their master. 

A single concubine remained to perform the last rites to her lord. She 
commanded a costly pyre to be raised, and prepared to become his companionr 
to a world unknown. With the murdered corpse in her arms, she reared her 
form from the pile, and as the torch was applied, she pronounced a curse 

his murderer, invoking the free under w'hose shade it was raised to 
^tttest the prophecy, “that, if a selfish treachery alone prompted the deedt 
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within two months the assassin nyiight be an exanfiple to mankmd ; btif if it 
sprung from a noble revenge of any ancient feud^ she absolved him from the 
curse ; a branch of the tree fell in token of assent, and the ashes of the Rana 
and the Sati whitened the plain of Bilaita.” 

Within the two months, the prophetic anathema was fulfilled f tfee Rao of 
the Haras was a corpse, exhibiting an awful example of divine vengeanQe ; 
.**the flesh dropped from his bones, and he expired, an object of loathing and 
of misery.** Hitherto these feuds had been balanced by the kx taiiants^ of 
or its substitutes, but this last remains unappeased, strengthening the belief 
that it was prompted from Mewar. 

Bishen Sing, the sole offspring of Ajit, and who succeeded to the gadi, 
was then an infant, and it became a matter of necessity that Sri-ji should watch 
his interests^ Having arranged the affiiirs of the infant Rao, and placed an 
intelligent Dhahhae (foster-brother) at the head of the government, he 
recommenced his peregrinations, being often absent four years at a time, 
•until within a few years of his death, when the feebleness of age confined him 
to his hermitage of Keddrnath. 

It. affords an additional instance of Rajpoot instability of chafacter, or 
rather of the imperfection of their government, that, in his old age, when a 
life of austerity had confirmed a renunciation which reflectior> had prompted, 
the venerable warrior became an object of distrust to his grandchild. 
Miscreants, who dreaded to see wisdom near the throne, had the audacity to 
add insult to a prohibition of Sri-ji*s return to Boondi, commcwidlng him “to 
eat sweetmeats and tell his beads at Bcnare.s.** The messenger, who found 
him advanced as far as Nya-sheher, delivered the mandate, adding that his 
ashes should not mingle with his fathers. But such was the estimation in 
which he was held, and the sanctity he had acquired from these pilgrimages, 
that the sentence was no sooner known than the neighbouring princes became 
suitors for his society. The heroism of his youth, the dignified piety of his 
age, inspired the kindred mind of Ih-atap Sing of Amber with very different 
feelings from those of his own tribe. He addressed Sri-ji as a son and a 
servant^ requesting permission to ^dursun-kur^ (worship him), and convey him 
to hb capital Such was the courtesy of the flower of the Cuchw-ahas I Sri-ji 
declined this mark of homage, but accepted the invitation. He was received 
with honour, and so strongly did the gallant and virtuous Pratap feel the 
indignity put upon the abdicated prince, that he told him, if ‘'any .remnant of 
worldly association yet lurked within him,** he would in person, at* the head ^ 
all the troops of Ambe#, place him on the throne both of Boondi and Kotab. 
.Sri*ji^s reply was ><msistent - with his magnanimity: “They are both 
already»---oto the one is my nephew, on the other my .grandchild.^' Oh tbb 
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occasiSn, Zalim Sing of Kotah appeaitjd on the scene as mediator ; he repaired 
to Boondi, and exposed the futility of Bishen Sing’s apprehensions ; and anned 
with full powers of reconciliation, sent I^laji Pundit to escort the old Rao to 
his capital. The meeting was such as might have been expected, between a 
precipitate youth tutored by artful knaves, and the venerable chief who had 
renounced every mundane feeling but affection for his offspring. It drew tears 
from all eyes : *‘My child,’’ said the pilgrim-warrior, presenting his sword, 
*‘take this ; apply it yourself if you think I can have any bad intentions towards 
you y but let not the base defame me.” The young Rao wept aloud as he 
entreated forgiveness ; and the Pundit and Zalim Sing had the satisfaction of 
seeing the intentions of the sycophants, who surrounded the minor prince, defeat 
ed. Sri-ji refused, however, to enter the halls of Boondi during the remainder 
of his life, which ended about eight years after this event, when his grandchild 
entreated ‘‘he would close his eyes within the walls of his fathers,” A remnant 
of that feeling inseparable from humanity made the dying Omeda offer no 
objection, and he was removed in a sookhpal (litter) to the palace, where he 
that night breathed his last. Thus, in S. i86o (A.D. J804), Omeda Sing 
closed a varied and chequered life : the sun of his morning rose amidst clouds 
of adversity, soon to burst forth in a radiant prosperity ; but scarcely had it 
ath^iiied its meridian glory crime dimmed its splendour, and it descended 
in solitude and sorrow. 

Sixty years had passed over his head, since Omeda, when only thirteen 
years of age, put himself at the head of his Haras, and carried Patun and 
(jainolli. His memory is venerated in Harouti, and but for the stain which 
the gratification of his revenge has left upon his fame, he would have been the 
model of a Rajpoot prince. But let us not apply the European standard of 
abstract virtue to these princes, who have so few checks and so many incentives 
to crime, and whose good acts deserve the more applause from an appalling 
hanhar (predestination) counteracting moral responsibility. 

The period of Sri-ji's death was an important ere in the history of the 
Haras. It was at this time that a British army, under the unfortunate Monson^ 
for the first time appeared in these regions avowedly for the purpose of putting 
down Holcar, the great foe of the Rajpoots, but especially of Boondi. Whether 
the aged chief was yet alive and counselled this policy, which has since been 
gratefully repaid by Britain, we are not aware ; but whatever has been done for. 
Boondi, has fallen short of the chivalrous deserts of its prince. It was not on 
the advance of our army, when its ensigns were waving in anticipation of sue- 
^ss, but on its humiliating flight, that a safe passage was not only cheerfully 
granted, but aided to tlfc utmost of the Raja’s means, and with an almost 
culpable disregard of his own welfare and interests. It was>. indeed, 
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with retribuitioii, which we little knew, or^ in the pusillanimous policy dT lhafc 
day, little heeded. Suffice it to sayj that, in 1817, when we called upon the 
Rajpoots to arm and coalesce with us in the putting down of rapine, Boondi 
was one of the foremost to join the alliance. Well she might be j for the 
Mahratta flag waved in unison with her own within the walls of the capital, 
while the revenues collected scarcely afforded the means of personal protection 
to its prince. Much of this was owing to our abandonment of the Rao in 
1804. Throughout the contest of 1817, Boondi had no will but ours ; its prince* 
and dependants were in arms ready to execute our behest ; and when victory 
crowned our efforts in every quarter, on the subsequent pacification, the Rao 
Raja Bishen Sing was not forgotten. The districts held by Holcar, some of 
which had been alienated for half a century, and which had become ours by 
right of conquest, were restored to Boondi without a qualification ; while, at 
the same time, we negotiated the surrender to him the districts held by Sindia, 
on his paying, through us, an annual sum calculated on the average of the last 
ten years^ depreciated revenue. The intense gratitude felt by the Raja was 
expressed in a few forcible words : “1 am not a man of protestation ; but my 
head is yours whenever you require it.’* This was not an unmeaning phrase of 
compliment ; he would have sacrificed his life, and that of every Hara who 
“ate his salt,*' had we made experiment of his fidelity. Still, immense as were 
the benefits showered upon Boondi, and with which her prince was deeply 
penetrated, there was a drawback. The old Machiavel of Kotah had been 
before him in signing himself ^'‘fidoe Sirkar (the slawe of the English 

government), and had contrived to get Indurgurh, Bulwuw, Anterdeh, and 
Khatolli, the chief feudatories of Boondi, under his protection. 

The frank and brave Rao Raja could not help deeply regretting an arrange* 
ment, v;hich, as he emphatically said, was “clipping his wings. The disposition 
is a bad one, and both justice and political expediency enjoin a revision of it, 
and the bringing about a compromise which would restore the integrity of the 
most interesting and deserving little state in India.* Well has it repaid the 
anxious care we manifested for its interests ; for while every other principality 
has, by some means or other, caused uneasiness or troulde to the protecting 
power, Boondi has silently advanced to comparative prosperity, ^appy in her 
independence, and interfering with no one. The Rao Raja survived the resto- 

* The author had the distinguished happiness of concluding the treaty with Boortdi iri 
February 1818. His previous knowledge of her deserts was not disadvantageous tb her interests, 
and he assumed the responsibility of concluding it upon the general principles which were to 
regulate our future policy as determined in the commencement of the war ; and setting aside 
thre views which trenched upon these in our subsequent negotiations. These general principles 
laid it down. as a sine qud non that the Mahrattas should not have a foot of land in Rajpootana 
west of the Chumbul ; and he closed the door to recantation by sealing the re-union in perpetuity 
to Boondi, of Patun and all land so situated. 
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ratioiltof his independence only four shorl years, when he was earned off by 
that Hcouvgc the c'^(9/era /Uordus. In his extremity, writhing under a disease 
which unmans the strongest frame and mind, he was cool and composed. He 
interdicted his wives from following him to the pyre, and bequeathing his son 
and successor to the guardianship of the representative of the British govern- 
ment, breathed his last' in the prime of life. 

The character of Bishen Sing may be summed up in a few words. He was 
un honest man, and every inch a Rajpoot. Under an unpolished exterior, he 
concealed an excellent heart and an energetic soul ; he was by no means defici- 
ent in understanding, and possessed a thorough knowledge of his own interests. 
When the Mahrattas gradually curtailed his revenues, and circumscribed his 
power and comforts, he seemed to delight in shewing how easily he could dis- 
pense with unessential enjoyments ; and found in the pleasures of the chase, 
the only stimulus befitting a Rajpoot. He would bivouac for days in the lion’s 
lair, nor quit the scene until he had circumvented the forest’s king, the only 
prey he deemed worthy of his skill. He had slain upwards of one hundred 
lions with his own hand, besides many tigers, and boars innumerable had been 
vicLiins to his lance. In this noble pastime, not exempt from danger, and 
pleasurable in proportion to the toil, he had a limb broken, which crippled him 
fur life, and shortened his stature, previously below the common standard, 
bet when he mounted his steed and waved his lance over his head, there was 
a masculine vigour and dignity which at once evinced that Bishen Sing, had we 
called upon him, would have wielded his weapon as worthily in our cause as did 
his glorious ancestors for Jehangir or vShnh Alluin. He was somewhat despotic 
in his own little empire, knowing that fear is a necessary incentive to respect in 
the governed, more especially amongst the civil servants of his government ; 
and, if the Court Journal of Boondi may be credited, his audiences with his 
chancellor of the excheciucr, who was his premier, must have been amusing to 
those in the ante-chamber. The Raja had a reserved fund, to which the minister 
was recpiired to add a hundred rupees daily ; and whatever plea he might 
advance for the neglect of other duties, on this point none would be listened to, 
or tlic appeal to Indrajeei was threatened. “I'lie conqueror of Indra” v\cas no 
superior divinity, but a shoe of super-human size suspended from a peg, where 
a more classic prince would have exhibited his rod of empire. But he reserved 
this for his Barons, and the shoe, thus misnamed, was the humiliating corrective 
for an offending minister. 

At Boondi, •as at all these patriarchal principalities, the chief agents of power 

few. They are four in number, namely : — i. The Dewan, or Moosaheb ; 
2- The Foujdar, or Killedar^ 3. The Buckshee \ 4.. The Rassala, or Comp- 
troller of Accounts. 

6i 
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This fliUle state became so connected with tlie imperial co«m, tlto, ^ike 
Jeypur, the princes adQpted several of its customs. The Purdhan, or premier, 
was entitled D^wan and Moosakeh ,* and he had the entire management of the 
.territory and finances. The Foujdar or Killedar is the governor of the cas^tle, 
vthe Maire de jPa/ais, who at Boondi is never a Rajpoot, but some Dhabhae 
or foster-brother, identified with the family, who likewise heads the feudal 
eguotas or the mercenaries, and has lands assigned for their support. The 
Buckshee controls generally all accounts ; the Rassala those of the household 
.expenditure. The late prince’s management of his revenue was extraordinary, 
instead of the surplus being lodged in the treasury, it centered in a mercantile 
fconcern conducted by the Prime Minister, in the profits of which the Raja 
shared. But while he exhibited but fifteen poi cent, gain in the balance-sheet, 
it was stated at thirty. From this profit the troops and dependents of the court 
were paid, chiefly in goods and grain, and at such a rate as he chose to fix.* 
Their necessities, and their prince being joint partner in the firm, made coiiv 
plaint useless ; but the system entailed upon the premier universal execration. 

Bisben Sing Jeft two iegitimate sons ; the Rao Raja Ram Sing, then eleven 
years of age, who was installed in August 1821 ,• and the Mahraja Gopal Sing, 
a few momths younger. Both were most promising youths, especially the Raja. 
He inherited his father’s passion for the chase, and even at this tender age 
received from the nobles t their nuszurs and congratulations on tl\e first wild 
game he slew. Hitherto his pigmy sword had been proved only on kids or 
lambs. His mother, the queen-regent, is a princess of Kishengurh, amiable, 
able, and devoted to her son. It is ardently hoped that this most interesting 
state and family will rise to their ancient prosperity, under the generous auspices 
of the government which rescued it from ruin. In return, we may reckon on 
a devotion to which our power is yet a stranger — strong hands and grateful 
hearts, which will court death in our behalf with the same indomitable spirit 
that has been exemplified in days gone by. Our wishes are for the prosperity 
of the Haras I 
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of devotion: — He is slain with foup brotherT.-^JUggut Sing: — Palm Sing . — 
Is deposed — Kkhore Sing. — Ts slain at ArcaP. — Law of primogeniture: seP 
aside. — Ram Sing. — Is slain at fajow.—BTieem Singr — Chuker-Sen:^ king of 
the BhilS^ — His power is a7tni hi Idted by Rlija Bheem: — Omui tribe ., — Origin 
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and is slain. — Character of Raja Bheem: — His enmity to Boondi. — Anecdote. 
— Tint of Maha Rao bestowed on Raja Bheem. — Rno Arjoon, — Civil contest 
for success io7t. — Siam' Sing slam. — Maharao Hoorjun Sal. — Plrst irruptio?i 
of the Mahraitas. — League against Roiahy which is besieged. — Defended by 
Hinwiut Sing Jhala. — /Ailim Sing horn. — Seige raised. — Kotah becomes 
iributit»‘y to the Mahraitas. — Death of Doofjun Sal. — His character. — His 
hunting expeditiofis. — His queens. — Bravery of the Jhala chief. — Order of 
succession restored.^— Maharao Ajit. — Rao Chuttersal.—Madhu Sing of 
Amber claims supremacy over the Hara princes^ and hwades Harouti. — Battle 
of Buiwarro. — Zalim Sing Jhala. — The Haras gain a victory. — Plight of the 
Amber arfny^ and’ capture of the ^'‘fire-coloured bcumer.'^ — Tributary claims on 
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TIie early history of the Haras of Kotah belongs to Boondi, of which they 
were a’ junior branch.. The separation took plkce when Shah Jehan was 
emperor of India, who bestowed Kotah and its dependencies on Madhu Sing, 
the second; son. of Rao Ruttuny for his distinguished gallantry the battle of 
Boorbanpur. 

Madhu Sing was born in S. 1621 (A.D; 1565). At the early age of fourteen, 
be displayed tliat daring intrci>idity which gave him the title of Raja, and 
Kotah with its three hundred and sixty townships (then the chief fief of Boondij 
and yielding tvro lakhs of rent), independent of his father. 

It has already been related, that the conquest of this tract was made from 
the Kotealv Bliils of the Ofj/a, theAin mixed,’ or aboriginal race. From these 
tile Rajpoot will eat, and* all classes will ‘drink water’* at their hands. Kotah 
was at that tinte but a series of hamlets, tlVe- aboefe of the Bhil chief, styled 
being, the ancient fortress of Ekailgurh,. five coss soiitli of Kotah. But 
when Madhu- Sing was enfebffed by t'he*kingy Kotah had already attained 
^tensive lirmts. To the south it was bounded by Gagrown and GliatoUi, then 
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held by the Kheechies ; on the east, by Mai>grole and Nahrgiirh, thet first 
belonging to the Gor, the last to a Rahtore Rajpoot, who had apostatiised to 
save hLs land, and was now a Nawab ; to the north, it extended as far as 
Sooltanpnr, on the Chuinbul, across which was the small domain of Nandta. 
In this space werli contained three hundred and sixty townships, and a rich 
soil fertilized by numerous large streams. 

The favour and power Madhu Sing enjoyed, enabled him to increase the 
domain he held direct of the crown, and his authority at* his death extended 
to the barrier between Malvva and Ilarouti. IVIadhu Sing died in S. 1687, 
leaving five sons, whose appanages became the chief fiefs of Kotah. To the 
holders and their descendants, in order to mark the separation between them 
and the elder Haras of Boondi, the patronymic of the founder was 
and the epithet Madka 7 ii is sufficiently distinctive whenever two Haras, bearing 
the same name, appear together, ddiese were, 

1. Mokund Sing, who had Kotah. 

2. Mohun Sing, who had Polaito. 

3. Joojarh Sing, who had Kotra, and siihscqtietUly Rarngurh-Rclavvun. 

4. Kuniram, who had Koelah.'^ 

5. Kishorc Sing, who obtained Sang(Kle. 

Raja Mokund Sing succeeded. To this iprincc the chief pass in the barrier 
dividing Malwa from Harouti owes its name of i\f()ki( 7 ulu 7 ‘ra, which gained an 
unfortunate celebrity on tlic defeat and flight of the British troops undei 
Brigadier Monson, A.H. 1804, Mokund erected many places of strength and 
utility ; and the palace and /r/A? of Anlah are l)oth attnljiitable to him. 

■ Raja Mokund gave one of tlio^c brilliant instances of lvij[)OQt devotion to 
the principle of legitimate rule, so many of wldich iilustiate his national history. 
When Arungzchc formed his j)arricidal design to dethrone his father Shall 
Jehan, nearly every Rajpoot rallied round the throne of the aged monarrii , 
and the Rahtorcs and the Haras were most conspicuous. The sons of Madhu 
Sing, besides the usual tics of fidelity, forgot not than to Shah Jehan they owed 
their independence, and they determined to dchmd him to the death. In S. 
1714, in the field near Oojein, afterwards named by the victor Fiittehabad^ the 
five brothers led Ibcir vassals, clad in the saffron-stained garment, with the 
bridal (coronet) on their head, denoting death or victory. The imprudent 
intrepidity df the Rahtore commander denied them the latter, but a glorious 
death no power could prevent, and all the five brothers fell in one field. The 
youngest, Kishorc Sing, was afterwards dragged from amidst slain, and, 
though pierced with wounds, recovered. He was afterwards one of the most 


lie held alto the districts of Dcli and Cioorah in grant direct of the enipirCr 
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c^nsptetious of the intrepid Rajpoots serving in the Dekhan and often attracted 
notice, especially in the capture of Beejapur. But the imperial princes knew 
not how to appreciate or to manage such men, who, when united under one 
who could control them, were irresistible. 

Juggut Sing, the son of Mokund, succeeded to the family estates, and to 
the mtmsub or dignity -of a cornmatider of two thousand, in the imperial army, 
tie continued serving in the Dekhan until his death in S. 1726, leaving no* 
Issue. 

Paim Sing, son of Kuniram of Koelah, succeeded; but was so invincibly 
stn})id that the punch (council of chiefs) set him aside after six months’ rule,- 
and sent him back to Koelah, which is still held by his deset'ndants.’^ 

Kishore Sing, who so miraculously recovered from his wounds, was placed' 
upon ^adi. When the throne was at length obtained by ArUngzebe, Kishore 
was again serving in the south, and shedding his own blood, with that of his 
kinsmen, in its subjugation. He greatly distinguished himself at the siege of 
Pcejai)ur, and was finally slain at the escalade of Arcatgurh (Arcot), in S. 1742. 
flo was a noble specimen of a Kara ; and, it is said, counted fifty wounds on* 
his [lerson. Ide left three sons, Bishen Sing, Ram Sing, and TIurnat Sing. Tha 
eldest Hishen Sing, was deprived of his birthright for refusing to accompany 
his father to tlic south ; but had the a[>panage and royal palace of Antah c'oiv 
lorred u[)on him. Jiis issue was as follows : Prithwi Sing, chief of Antah, whose 
sen, Ajit Sing, had three sons, (dnittcrsal, Goman Sing, and Raj Sing. 

Rain Sing, who was with his father when he was killed,, succeeded to all his> 
dignities, and was inferior to none in the contests which fill the page of im- 
t)erial history, and in opposing the rise of the Mahrattas. In the war of suc- 
cession, he embraced the cause of Th*ince^ A/Jm, the viceroy in the Dekhan,* 
against the elder, Mooaziin, and was slain in the battle of Jajovv, in S. 1764. Irw 
til is memorable conflict, vvliich decided the succession to the throne, the KotaI> 
prince es[)Oused the opposite cause to the head of his house of Booiidi, anck 
Ihira met Hara in that des[)erate encounter, when a cannon-shot terminated 
the life of Ram Sing in the very zenith of his career. 

Bheem Sing succeeded ; and with him Kotah no longer remained a raj oi 
the third order? On the death of Buliadoor Shah, and tlie accession of Ferokser^ 
Raja Bheem espoused the cause of the Syeds, wlien his munmh was increased 
to Tive thousand,’ a rank heretofore confined to princ'es of the blood and rajas- 

A (lescendsmt of hi-s covered Monson’s retreat even l^efc^re this general reach®#! the- 
l^fokuiuiurra ]k\ss, and fell defending the ford of the Amjar, disdaining to retreat. His simple 
^'-iiotaph marks ihe spot where in the gallant old style this chief “ spread his carpel ’ to- meet 
the Hckhany host, wliilo a Hritisli commander, at the head of a force capable of sweeping one- 
jnd (>r India to the other, fled ! The aiiihur will say more of this in his Personal Narrativci^ 
having visited the spot. 
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of the first clhssi The elder branch of the Haras maintained its* fealty* the 
throne against these usurping ministers, and thus the breach made at the battle 
of Jajbw was' widened by their taking opposite sides. The disgraceful attempt of 
Raja Bheem on the life of Rao Raja Bbodh‘ of Boondi has already been record- 
ed. Uaving Gomplfetely identified himself with the designs* of the Syeds and 
Jey Sing of Amber, he aided all' the schemes of the latter to annihilate Boondi, 
an object the more' easy of accomplishment since the mimerited and sudden 
misfortunes of Rao Bbodh had deprived hinv of his reason. Raja Bheem ob-* 
mined the' royal\f«/?^^/^ or grant for all the lands on the Pathar, from Kotah 
west, to the descent into- Aheerwarra east which comprehended much land of 
the Kheechies as well as of Boondi. He thus obtained the celebrated castle of 
Giagrowtr, now the strongest in. Harouti, and rendered memorable by its* defence 
against Alla-o-din ; likewise Mow Mydarra, Shirgurh, Barah, Mangrole,. and 
Barode, alt to the eastward of the Chiimbul, which was formally constituted the 
western boundary of the state. The aboriginal Bhils of Ob/7a, or ‘pure^ descent, 
had recovered much of their ancient inheritance itr the intricate tracts on the 
southern frontier of Harbuti. Of these, Miinohur Thana, now the most south- 
ern garrison of Kotah, became their chief place, and here dwelt * the king of 
the* Bbife,^ Raja Chukersen, whose person was attended by five hundred horse 
and eight hundred bowmen, and to whom all the various tribes of Bhils, from 
Mewar ta the extremity of the plateau, owed obedience. This indigenous race, 
whose simple life secured their preservation amidst all the vicissitudes of fortune, 
from Raja Bhoj of Dhar to Raja Bheem of Kotah, were- dispossessed and hunt- 
ed down without mercy, and their possessions added to Kotah. On the occa- 
sion olTthe subjugation of BhiTwarra, the latter assigned tracts of landto the O^nut 
eftiefe of Nursingurh and Rajgurh J^atun, with townships in thali* in Kotah 
proper, and hence arose the claim of Kotah on these independent states for the 
trn)ute ternaed At the same time, ah the chieftains acknowledged the 
supremacy of Kotah, under articles of precisely the same nature as those wbiclv 
guaranteed the safety and independence of Rajwarra by Britain ; with Hiis 
difference, that the Omuts could' not be installed without the khelat of recogni- 
Ifbn of the princes of Kotah. Had Raja Bheem lived, he would' further have 
e^ttendterf the borders of Harouti, which were already carrie'd' beyond' the 
moOTtafns; Onarsi, Dig, Perawa, and the lands of the Chunderawuts, were 
fero«gh(?tmder subjection,, but were lost with bis death, which, like that of hisr 
predecessors, was an untimely sacrifice to- dhty towards the- throne . 

When the celebrated Khilij Khan^ afterwards better known*" to history as 

* This is one more of the numerous iner. pi ic.Tble* claims which the British Gbvernm<?ot 
to decide upon, since it became the universal arbitrator. N'eiiher party ftneferstanding 
tbek .<urigm, the difiicuHy of a just decision nuist be obvious. This sets ii at cesU 
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Kizaifi-ool-M[oolk‘, fled fron?i the eatirt to maintain himself by InfCe of arms in 
bis government of the Dekhan, Raja Jey Sing Amber, as the 44 ea‘tenaHt of 
«the king, commanded Bheem Sing of Rotah and Guj Sing of Nurwar to inter- 
K:ept him in his passage. The Nizam was the budduhBhde^ or ^turban- 
‘exchanged brother,* of the Hara prince, and he sent him a friefedly cpisftle, eft- 
itreating him ^‘not to credit the reports to his disadvantage, teUing him that lie 
bad abstracted no treasures of the empire, and that .fey Sing was a meddling 
• -knave, who desired the destruction of both ; and urging him to heed him not, 
nor offer any molestation to his passage to the south.^ The brave Hara re- 
plied, that “ he knew the line between friendship and duty ; he was command* 
ed to intercept him, and had advanced for that purpose \ it was the king’s 
order ; fight him he must, and next morning would attack him.” The courtesy 
of the Rajpoot, who mingled no resentment with his hostility, but, like a true 
cavalier, gave due warning of his intention, was not thrown away upon the wily 
Moosleiti. The Nizam took post amidst the broken ground of the Sinde, near 
the town of Kootwye Bhorasso. There was but one approach to his position 
without a circuitous march, which suited not the impatient Rajpoot ; and there 
his antagonist planted a battery, masked by some brushwood. At 
’hadul (morning-dawn), Raja Bheem, having taken his umlpani^ or opium-water, 
mounted his elephant, and uniting his vassals to those of the Guchwaha, the 
•combined clans moved on to the attack, in one of those dense masses, wkh 
'couched lances, whose shock is irresistible. They were within musket-shot of 
the Nizam : had they reached him,Hydrabad would never have arisen on the 
ruins of Gowalcoond, the ancient Hara abode i but the battery opened, and in 
an instant the elephants with their riders, Raja Bheem and Raja Guj, were des- 
troyed. Horse and foot became commingled, happy to emerge from the toils 
into which the blind confidence of their leaders had carried them ; and Khilij 
Khan pursued the career that destiny had marked out for him. 

On this occasion the Haras sustained a double loss : their leader, and their 
titular divinity, Brij-nath, the god of Brij. This palladium of the Haras is a 
small golden image, which is borne on the saddle-bow of their princely leader 
in every conflict. When the gale is formed and the lances are couched, the 
signal of onsSt is the shout of Brij Nathji “Victory to Brij-nath !** and 
many a glorious victory and many a glorious death has he witnessed. After 
being long missing, the representative of the god was recovered and sent to 
Kotah, to the great joy of every Hara. It was in S. 1776 (A.D. 17^0) that 
Bheem Sing perished, having ruled fifteen years, during which short period he 
established the affairs of his little dominion on a basis which has never 
been shaken. 

The rivalry that commenced between the houses, when Hara eneoaotered 
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Hara on the plains of Dholpur, and each princely leader sealed his fidelity 
.to the cause he espoused with his blood, was brought to issue by Raja Bheem^ 
whose attack upon Rao Boodh of Boondi, while defending the forlorn Ferochser, 

• has already been related, though without its Consequences. These were fatal 
. ta tbe supremacy of the elder branch ; for, taking advantage of his position 
and the expulsion of Rao Boodh, in which he aided, Raja Bheem made an 
attempt upon Boondi, and despoiled that capital of all the insignia of sovereign 
rule, its nakarras^ or kettle-drums, with the celebrated r/n-sank/i^ or water-shell, « 
an heir-loom descended from the heroes of antiquity. Even the military 
band, whose various discordant instruments are still in use, may be heard in 
pseudo concert from the guard-room over the chief gate of the citadel, at Kotah ; 
while the “orange flag,” the gift of jehangir to Rao Ruttun, around wliich 
many a brave Hara has breathed his last, is now used by the junior house in all 
processions or battles. 

To recover these ensigns of fallen dignity, many a stratagem has been 
tried. False keys of the city gates of Kotah and its citadel had been procured, 
and its guards won over by bribery to flivour admission ; but an unceasing 
vigilance defeated the plan when on the brink of execulion : since which, the 
gates of Kotah are always closed at sunscR and never opened even to the 
prince. This custom has been attended with great inconvenience ; of which 
the following anecdote affords an instance. AVhen Raja Doorjiin after his 
defeat reached Kotah at midnight, with a few attendants, he called aloud to 
the sentinel for admittance : but the orders of the latter were perem[)tory, and 
allowed of no discretion. The soldier desired the Raja to he gone ; upon 
which, expostulation being vain, he revealed hirn.self as the prince. At this 
the soldier laughed; but, tired of importunity, bade his sovereign “go to hell,” 
levelled! his matchlock, and refused to call the officer on guard. Tlic prince 
retired, and- passed the night in a temple close at hand. At daybreak the 
gates were opened, and the soldiers were laughing at their comrade’s story of 
the night, when the Rana appeared. All were surprised, but mo.st of all the 
sentinel, who, taking his sword and .siueld, placed them at his sovereign’s feet, 
and in a manly but respectful attitude awaited his dicision. The prince raised 
him, and praising hi.s fidelity, bestowed tlie dress he then wore upon him, 
besides a gift of money. 

The Hara chronicler, states, that Raja Bheem’s person was seamed with 
scars, and so fastidious wa.s he, thn)ugh the fear of incurring the imputation 
of vanity, that he never undressed in presence of his attendants. • Wor was it 
till his death-wound at Koorwyc that this singularity was explained, on one 
of his confidential servants expresshig his surprise at the numerous * scars ; 
which brought this characteristic reply : “He who is born to govern Haras, 
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artd dfsires to preserve his land, must expect to get these : the proper post for 
a Rajpoot prince is ever at the head of his vassals.’" 

Raja Bheem was the first prince of Kotah who had the dignity of 
PunJ’hazari, or ‘leadej of five thousand," conferred up6n him. He was 
likewise the first of his'dynasty who bore the title of Maha^Rao, or ‘Great 
Prince a title confirmed though not conferred by the paramount sovereign, 
but by the head of their own princely tribes, the Rana of Mewar. Previous 
to Gopinath of Boondi, whose issue are the great feudal chiefs of Harouti, 
their titular appellation was Apjt\ which has the same import as herself (or 
rather himself), applied to highland chiefs of Scotland ; but when Indur Sal 
went to Oodipur, he procured the title of Mahraja for himself and his 
brothers ; since which Apji has been applied to the holders of the secondary 
fiefs, the Madhani of Kotah. Raja Bheem left three sons, Arjoon Sing, Siam 
Sing, and Doorjun Saf. 

Maha-Rao Arjoon married the sister of Madhu Sing, ancestor of Zalim Sing 
Jhala ; but died without issue, after four years’ rule. On his death, there arose 
a civil war respecting the succession, in which the vassals were divided. Clart 
encountered clan in the field of Oodipura, when the fate of Siam Sing was 
scaled in his blood. It is said, the survivor would willingly have given Up 
dominion to have restored his brother to life ; that he cursed his ambitious 
rashness, and wept bitterly over the dead body. By these contentions, the 
rich districts of Rampura, Bhanpura, and Kalapcte, which the king had taken 
from the ancient family and bestowed on Raja Bheem, were lost to the Haras, 
and regained by their ancient possessors. 

Doorjun Sal assumed ‘the rod’ in S. 1780 (A. D. 1724). His accession was ack- 
nowledged by Mahomed Shah, the last of the Timoorean kings who deserved the 
appellation, and at whose court the prince of Kotah received the khelat and 
obtained the boon of preventing the slaughter of kine in every part of the 
Jumna frequented by his nation. Doorjun Sal succeeded on the eve of an 
eventful period in the annals of his country. It was in his reign that the 
Mahrattas under Bajrao first invaded Hindustan. On this memorable octiasion, 
they passed by the Taruj Pass, and skirting Harouti on its eastern frontier, 
performed a service to Doorjun SaJ, by attacking and presenting to him 
ihe castle of Nahrgurh, then held by a Mussulman chief. It was in S. 1795* 
(A. D. 1 739), that the first connection between the Haras and the ‘Southrons* 
look place ; and this service of the Peshwa leader was a return for stores and 
ammunition neJ^essary for his enterprize. But a few years only elapsed before 
ihis friendly act and the good understanding it induced were forgotten. 
nrjiGr 

year, when Bajirao invade? llindustan,* pass ing through 'Harouti, Himmut Sing 
^ ‘^f Kotah. In that year Seo Sing, and in the sueceeding, the celebrated 
'Tallin Sing was born. 

62 
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Webiive recordedj wi the antials ol Boondij the attempts of 
Amber, who were armed with the power of the monarchy, to reduce,, ihj?; clucfs 

Havouti to the condition of vassals. This policy, originating 
w»B pursoed:!^ h «5 successor, who dfove gallant Boodh Sing 
eaadneaiiand death, though the means by which he’ eflfectescl it ultimately 
recoiled upon him, to his humiliation and destnictiom Having, however, 
driven Boodh Sing from Boondi, and imposed the conditiop of hotmag^. and 
tribute upon the creature of his installatioii, he desired to inflict his *,a^pr^macy. 
on Kotah> In this cause, in S. 1800, he invited the three great Mah^ratta 
leaders, with the Jats under Sooruj Mul, when, after a severe conflict at iS^otree, 
the city was invested. During three months, every effort was made, but in 
vain ; and after cutting down the trees and destroying the gardens in the 
environs, they were compelled to decamp, the leader, Jey Appa Sindia, leaving 
one of his hands, which was carried off by a cannon-shot. 

Doorjun Sal was nobly seconded by the courage and counsel of the 
Foujdar^ or ^romniandant of the garrison,* Himmut Sing, a Rajpoot of the 
Jhala tribe. It was through Himmut Sing that the negotiations were carried on, 
which added Nahrgurh to Kotah ; and to him were confided those in which 
Kotah was compelled to follow the general^ denationalization, and become sui> 
serviant to the Mahrattas. Between these two events, S, 1795 and S. 1800, Zalim 
Sing was born, a name of such celebrity, that his biography would embrace all 
that remains to be told of the history of the Haras, 

When Esuri Sing was foiled, the brave Doorjun Sal lent his assistance to. 
replace the exiled Omeda on the throne which his father had lost. But without 
aid, this would have been vain ; and, in S. 1805 (A.D..1749), the year 
Omeda’s restoration, Kotah was compelled to become tributary of the 
Mahrattas., 

Doorjun Sal added several places to his dominions. He took Phool-Burrode 
from the Kheechies, and attempted the fortress of Googore, which was bravely 
defended by Balbudur in person, who created a league against fhe Hara compos- 
ed ^ the chiefs of Rampura, Sheopur, and Boondi. The standard of Kotah was 
{Htesotved from falling into the hands of the Kheechies by gallantry of Omeda 
Sing c^^pondi. The battle between the rival clans, both pf Chohan Wood, 
wasip S^ and in three years more, Doorjun Sal departed this life. He 

was a valiant prince, and possessed all the qualities of which the Rajpoot is 
jraffabiUty, generosity, and bravery. He was devoted to field-sports 
especiuHy of tiger-hunting ; and had rumms or preserves in every 

corner bf.bis dc^nJprHi (some of immense extent, with ditches and i^lisadoes, 
and pj^ilrpyailutions), in ‘all of which he erected huhting-sea|| 

• wWph resembled preparations for 
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carrfSStlfe c|ueens. These Amazanfatt^ ladies vrere taii^t the ttse of the malch- 
lockf sithd b^fhg placed upcm the terraced-roofs of the hunting-»eat», sent their 
shots lit the faresMord, when driven past their stand by the htmters. On one 
of thdSe occasions, the Jhala Foujdar was nt the foot of the scaffolding > the 
tigef, infttriated With the uproar, approached him open-nrouthed ; but the prince 
had not given the word, and none dared to fire without this signal. The 
animal eyed his victim, and was on the point of springing^ wlien the Jhala ad- 
• vanced his shield, sprung upon him, and with one blow of his Sword lard him 
dead at his feet. The act was applauded by the prince and his courts and 
contributed not a little to the character he had already attained: 

Doorjum Sal left no issue. He was married to a daughter of the Rana of 
Mewar. Being often disappointed, and at length despairing of an heir, about 
three years before his death, he told the Rani it was time to think of adopting 
an heir to fill the ^adiy “for it was evident that the AImighty*disapproved of the 
usurpation which changed the order of succession/^ It will l>e remembered 
that Bishen Sing, son of Ram Sing, was set aside for refusing, in compliance 
with -maternal fears, to accompany his father in the wars of the Dekhan. When 
dispossessed of his birth-right, he was established in the fief of Antrh on 
the Chumbul. At the death of Doorjun Sal, Ajit Sing, grandson of the 
disinherited prince, was lord of Antah, but he was in extreme old age. He had 
three sons, and the eldest, whose name of Chutter Sal revived ancient associa- 
tions, was formally “placed in the lap of the Rani Mewari ; the asees (blessing) 
was given ; he has taught the names of his ancestors (being no longer regarded 
as the Ajit of Antah), Chutter Sing, son of Doorjun Sal, Bheemsingote, 
Ram Sing, Kishore Sing, &c. &c.,^’ and so on, to the fountain-head, Dewa 
Rango, and thence to Manik Rac, of Ajmere. Though the adoption was 
proclaimed and all looked to Chutter Sal as the future lord of the Haras of 
Kotah, yet on the death of Doorjun, the Jhala Foujdar took upon him to make 
an alteration in this important act, and he had power enough to effect it. The 
old chief of Antah was yet alive, and the, Foujdar said, “it was contrary to 
nature that the son should rule and the father obey;** but doubtless other 
motives mingled with his piety, in which, besides self-interest, may have been 
a consciousness of the dangers inseparable from a minority. The only difikulty 
was to obtain the consent of the chief himself, then “fourscore years and 
upwards,” to abandon his peaceful castle on the Cali Sinde for the cares of 
government# But the Foujdar prevailed ; old Ajit was crowned, and survived 
his exaltation two years and a half. Ajit left three sons, Chutter Sal, Cbnlkti 
Sing, and Raj Sing. 

Chttti^t iSal wfts proclatmfld tbe MajM of tbe Tbe^ 
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Hiramut Sing Jbala died before his accession, and his office of FouJdnP 
conferred upon bis nephew, Zalini Sing. 

At this epoch, Madhu Sing, who had acceded to the throne of Amber on 
the suicide of his predecessor, Esuri^ instead of taking warning by example,, 
prepared to put forth all his strength for the revival of these tributary clainw 
upon the Haras,^ which hiKi cost his brother his life. The contest was^ betweeti- 
Rajpoot and Rajpoot ; the question at issue was supremacy on- the one hand,, 
and subserviency on the other, the sole plea for< which was that the Kotah* 
contingent had acted under the princes of Amber, when lieutenants of the 
empire. But the Haras held in utter scorn the attempt to compel this service 
in their individual capacity, in which they only recognized them as equals. 

It was in S. 1817 (A.D. 1761), that the prince of Amber assembled all his 
clans to force the Haras to acknowledge themselves tributaries. The invasion 
of the Abdalli, which humbled the Mahrattas and put a stop to their pretensions 
to universal sovereignty, left the Rajpoots to themselves. Madhu- Sing,^ in his 
march to Harouti, assaulted Ooniara, and added it to his territory. Thence he 
proceeded to Lakhairi, which he took, driving out the crest-fallen Southronsi 
Emboldened by tin's success, he crossed at the Pally Ghat, the point of con- 
fluence of tl^e Par and the Chumbul. The Kara clrieftain of Sooltanpur, whose 
duty was the defence of the ford, was taken by surprise ; but, like a true Harav 
he gathered his kinsmen outside his castle, and gave battle to the ^ host. He 
made amends for his supineness, and bartered his life for his honour. It was- 
remarked by the invaders, that, as he fell, his clenched hand grasped the earth, 
which afforded merriment to some, but serious reflection to those who knew 
the tribCr arnl who converted it into an omen “that even in death the Kara- would 
cling to his- land.’' The victors, flushed with this fresh Success, proceeded 
through the heart of Kotah, until they reached Butwarro, where they found 
five thousand Haras, ek baup ca beta, all ‘children of one father,' drawn up ta 
oppose them. The numerical odds were fearful against Kotah > but the latter 
were defending their altars and their honour. The battle commenced with ^ 
desperate charge of the whole Cuchwaha horse, far more rrumerous than the 
brave legion of Kotah; but, too confident of success, they had tired their 
horses ere they joined. It was met by a der>se mass, with perfect coofnessi and 
the Haras remained unbroken by the shock. Fresli numbers came up; the 
infantry joined the cavalry, and the battle became desperate and bloody. It 
was at this moment that Zalim Sing made his deb?/f. He was then twenty-one 
years of age, and bad already, as the adopted son of Himmut Sing, “tied his 
turban on his head,^' and succeeded to his post of Foujdar. While the battle 
was raging, Zalim dismounted, and at the head of his quota, fought on foot, 
and at the most critical moment obtained the merit of the victo^/^^by 
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first display of that sagacity for which be has been so remarkable throughout 
his life. 

Mulhar Rao Holcar was encamped in their vicinity, with the remnant of 
his horde, but so crest-fallen since the fatal day of Paniput,* that be feared 
to side with either. At this moment, young Zalim, mounting hi^ steeds galloped 
to the Mahratta, and implored him, if he would not fights to move round and 
plunder the Jeypur camp : a hint which needed no repetition, 

• The little impression yet made on the Kotah band only required the report 
that ‘Uhe camp was assaulted, to convert the lukewarm courage of their anta- 
gonists into, panic and flight : the host of Jeypur fled, while the sword of the 
Hara performed teerut (pilgrimage) in rivers of blood/^ 

The chiefs of Macherri, of Esurdch, Watko, Barrole, Atchrole, with all the 
otes and awuts of Amber, turned their backs on five thousand Haras of Kotah ; 
for the Boondi troops, though assembled, did not join, and lost the golden 
opportunity to free its koines^ or fiefs, from the tribute. Many prisoners were 
taken, and the five-coloured banner of Amber fell into the hands of the Haras, 
whose bard was not slow to turn the incident to account in the stanza, still 
repeated whenever he celebrates the victory of Butwarro, and in which the star 
(farra)o^ Zalim prevailed : 

Butwa^ro jeet 
^^Tarra Zalim Jhala 
^^Ring eh rung churra 
Rung Pamh-rung ca, 

‘‘In the battle of Butwarro, the star of Zalim was triumphant. In that field of 
strife but one colour covered that of the five-coloured (pancR- 

runga) banner:” Yneaning that the Amber standard was dyed in blood. 

The battle of Butwarro decided the question of tribute, nor has the 
Cuchwaha since this day dared to advance the question of supremacy, which,, 
as lieutenant of the empire, he desired to transfer to himself. In derision of 
this claim, ever since the day of Butwarro, when the Haras assemble at their 
Champ de Mdrs to celebrate the annual military festival, they make a mock 
castle of Amber, which is demolished amidst shouts of app^atrse, 

Chutter Sal survived his elevation and this success but a few years ; and 
he died without offspring, he was succeeded by his brother. 


* Jt is singular enough, that Zalim Sing was born in the year of Nadir Shah’s invasion, 
made lib political enite$ in that of the Aboalli. 
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Muha Rao Goman Sing. — Zalim Sing.^/lif births ancestry^ and progrm io 
power. — Office of ¥ou}63lx becomes hereditary in his family. office a 
estate tesumed by Goman Sing.-- He abandons Katah. — Proceeds ia Mewar.-* 
Petforms services to the Rana, and receives the title <f Raj Kinna^ and estates. 
— Setves against the Mahrattas. — Is wounded and made^ prisoner, — Returns 
to Kotah.-^Mahratta invasion. — Storm of Buhaenie.-^Iis glorious defence . — 
Sacrifiot of a clan. — Garrison of Sukeit destroyed. — Zalim Sing employed . — 
His successful negotiation. — Restoration to power. — Rao Goman constitutes 
ZaUm guardian of his son Omed Sing, who is proclaimed. — Tika-dour, 
or ^raid of accession.^ — Capture of Kailwarra. — Difficulties of the protectors 
tituation. — Cabal against his power. — Destruction of the conspirators.-^ Exile 
of the Hara ftobles. — Curtailment of the feudal interests. — Conspiracy of 
Jfosain. — Plan for the destruction of the regent and family. — Mosain chief 
takes sanctuary in the temple, — Is dragged forth and Haiti.— Makorads 
brothers implicated in the plot, — Their incarceration and death. — Numerous 
projects against the life of the regent. — Female conspiracy. — How defeated, 
— The regen fs precautions. 

' vGOMAN Sing, in S. 1822 (A. D. 1766), ascended the gadi of hisF ancestors. 

in the prime of manhood, full of vigOur-i^nd intellect^ ^ind well calcu- 
feted to contend with the tempests collecting from the ^outh, ready to pour on 
the dwoted lands of Rajpootana, But one short lustrum of rule wa^ artl that 
fate had ordained for him, when he was compelled to resign his fod*o/ power 
Into the hands of an infant But ere we reach*tfai.s period, we must retrace 
iwir steps, and introduce more prominently the individual whose biography 
1hl| the future history of this state; for Zalim Sing is Kotahy-his name being 
only indissolubly linked with her's in every page of her existence, but 
itieotflQliited with that of every state of Rajpootana for more th^ half a 
centoryi the primum fUobile mf the region be inhabited, af iSpbere far 

too conflned for his genius, which required h * wider field for it^dispr^y, and 
might baye conttolled the destinies of nations. 

Zalim Smg is ^ Rajpoot of the Jhala tril^,^ J-te was bom m|L i P* 

1740), an ever aii^fn^ble epoch (as already oteervedj^in^t^ . 
when the victorious «a<Ur Sb^b led his hories 
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the iit^^shing blow to the dynasty of Timour. But for this event, Its existence 
might have been protracted) though its recovery was* hopeless : the principle of 
decay bad been generated by the policy of Arungzebe. Mahomed Shah was at 
this time emperor of tpdia, and the valiapt Doorjun Sal saf on the throne of 
Kotah. . From this period (A. D. 1740), five princes have passcM away and a 
sixth has been enthroned ; and, albeit one of these reigns endured for half a 
centuty> Zalina Sing has outlived them all,^ and thot^h blind, his moral 
perceptions are as acute p on the day of Butwarro. What a chain of events 
does not this protracted life embrace ! An empire then dazsling in glory, and 
now mouldering in the dust At its opening, the highest noble of Britain would 
have stood at a reverential distance from the throne of Timour, in the attitude 
of a suppliant, and now, 

“ Non# so poor 

“ As do him reverence.” 

, To do any thing like justice to the biography of one who for so long a 
|3eriod was a prominent actor in the scene, is utterly impossible ; this considera- 
tion, however, need not prevent our attempting a sketch of this consummate 
politician, who can scarcely find a parallel in the varied page of history. 

,The ancestors of Zalim Sing were petty chieftains of Hulwud, in the district 
of Jhalawaff a subdivision of the Saurashtra peninsula. Bhao Sing was a younger 
son of this family, who, with a, few adherents, left the paternal roof to seek 
fortune amongst the numerous conflicting armies that ranged India during the 
contests. foik'Supfemacy amongst the sons of Arungzebe. His son, Madhu Sing, 
came to Kdtah when Raja Bheem was in the zenith of his power. Although 
he had only *twenty-five hors^ in his train, it^ is a proof of the respectability of 
the Jhala,*tjiat ihe ptince disdained not his alliance, and even married his son, 
Arjopn, to the young adventurer’s sister. Not long after, the estate of Nandta 
Was entstiled upon him, with the confidential post of Foujdar^ which includes 
not only the command of the troops, but that of the castle, the residence of 
the sovereign. This family connection gave an interest to his authority, and 
and procured him the respectful title of Mamah\ from the younger branches of 
the princess family, an epithet which habit has continued to his successors, who 
are alwajfc addressed Mamah Saheby ‘Sir, Uncle !’ Mudduri Sing succeeded bi> 
father in the office of Foujdar. He had two sons, Himmut Sifig, and Frithi 
Sing. 


^ This, was written in ’A. Ds 1S21, when Mnhii liao Kishore Sing succeeded 
t rit|||||ikzA ^materpa) uncle i KaH ^pAtemal unclc^’ 
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Sing, left Hulwad with twenty-five horse. 

Madhu Sing. 

, I 

Muddun Sing^ 

liiinmwt Sing Prkhi Sing. 

Seo Sing, Zalim Sing> 

born in S. 17^5^ born S. 1796» 

Madhu Sing, 
t^rescnt regent* 

Bappa Loll, 

Iwcnty-onc years of age. 

The office of Foujiar which, like all those of the east, had become hefedi- 
tary>. was advantageously filled by Hinimut Sing, whose bravery and skill vrere 
Conspiciious on many trying emergencies. He directed, cr at least seconded, 
the defence of Kotab, when first assailed by the combined Mahratta aiid 
Jeypur troops, and conducted the treaty which made her tributary to the former, 
till at length so identified was his influence with that of the Haras, that with 
their concurrence he restored the ancient line of succession. Though neither the 
prince, Doorjud Sal, nor his Major Domo^ had much merit in this act, it was 
made available by Zalim Sing in support of his pretension to powp, and in 
proof of the ingratitude of his sovereign, “ whose ancestors recovered their 
rights at the instigation of his own.” But Zalim Sing had no occasion to go 
back to the virtues of his ancestors for an argument on which to base his own 
ckims to authority. He could point to the field of Butwarfo, where his bravery 
and skill mainly aided to vanquish the enemies of Kotah, apd to crush for ever 
those arrogant pretensions to supremacy which the Jeypur state strained every 
nerve to establish* 

It was not long after the accession of Goman Sing to the sceptre of the 
^ara$, that the brave and handsome Major Domo^ having dared to cross his 
master’s path in love, lost his favour, and the office of Foujdar, which he had 
attmne4 in his.t^venty-first year. It is probable he evinced little contrition for 
bis , offenqe, for the confiscation of Nandta soon followed. This» estate, on the 
west bank of the Chumbul, still enjoyed as a fief in perpetuity by the Jhala 
family, was the original appanage of the Kotah state when a younger branch 
pf Boonjdif From hence rqay be inferred the consideration in which, the Jhala 
ancestor of. our subject was held, which conferred upon him tkehelrdopni of 
the house. Both the, office and the estate thereto attached, thus resumed, were 
bestowed upon the maternal uncle of the prince, Bhoput Sing of, the Bunkrote 
tribe^ By this step, the door of reconciliation being closed against th^young 
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JIiala,^Tld determined to abandon the scene of his dis^ace, and court fortune 
elsewhere. He was not long in determining the path he should pursue f 
Amber was shut against him, and MarWar held out no field for his ambition; 
Mewar was at hand, and a chief of his own tribe and natfon then ruled the 
councils of Rana Ursi, who had lately succeeded to power, but a {>ower 
paralyced by faction and by a pretender to the throne. The Jhala chieftain of 
Dailwarra, one of the sixteen great barons of Mewar, had headed the party 
which placed his sovereign on the throne ; and he felt no desire to part with 
the influence which this service gave him. He entertained foreign guards about 
fhe person of his prince, and distributed estates at pleasure among those who 
supported his measures ; while from the crown domain, or from the estates of 
those who were hostile to his influence, he seized upon lands, which doubled of 
his possessions. Such was the court of Rana Ursi, when the ex-Major Dom& 
of Kotah came to seek a new master. His reputation at once secured him a 
reception, and his talents for finesse^ already developed, made the Rana confide 
to him the subjection in which he was held by his own vassal-subject. It was 
then that Zalim, a youth and a stranger, shewed that rare union of intrepidity 
and caution, which has made him the wonder of the age. By a most daring 
plan, which cost the Dailwarra chief his life, in open day and surrounded by 
attendants, the Rana was released from this odious tutelage. For this service, 
the title of Raj Rinnuy* and the estate of Cheeturkhaira on the southern 
frontier were conferred upon Zalim, who was now a noble of the second rank 
in Mewar. The rebellion still continued, however, and the pretender and his 
faction sought the aid of the Mahrattas ; but under the vigorous councils of 
Zalim, seconded by the spirit of the Rana, an army was collected which gave 
battle to the combined rebels and Mahrattas. The result of this day has 
already been related. t The Rana was discomfited and lost the flower of his 
nobles when victory was almost assured to them, and Zalim was left wounded 
and a prisoner in the field. He fell into the hands of Trimbuck Rao, the father 
of the celebrated Umbaji Inglia, and the friendship then formed materially 
governed the future actions of his life. 

The loss of this battle left the Rana and Mewar at the mercy of the con- 
^lueror. 06dipur was invested, and capitulated, after a noble defence, upon 
terms which perpetuated her thraldom, Zalim, too wise to cling to the fortunes 

a falling house, instead of returning to Oodipur, bent his steps to Kotah, irt 
company witlj the Pundit Lallaji Belial, the faithful partaker of his future 
fortunes. 2^1im foresaw the storm about to spread over Rajwafra, and deemed 
himself equal to guide and avert it from Kotah, while the political levity of 
Mewar gave him little hopes of success at that court. • ' 

® Not Hanaf which he puts upon his seal. t See Vo!. I. p. 400. 

63 
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- Ra}a Goman, however, had neither Ibrgotten nor forgiven his comtlyetitorf 
and refused to receive him ; but in no wise daunted, he trusted to his address, 
and thrust himself unbidden on the prince. The moment he chose proved 
favourable ^ and he was not only pardoned, but employed. 

The Mabratfas had nbw reached the southern frontier, and invested the 
tsastle of Bukaenie, which was defended by four hundred Haras of the Sawant 
clan,* under its chief, Madhu Sing. The enemy had been foiled in repeated 
attempts to escalade, and it furnishes a good idea of the inadequate means of 
the ‘Southrons’ for the operations of a siege, when their besieging apparatus 
was confined to an elephant, wliose head was the substitute for a petard^ to 
burst open the gate. Repeated instances, however, prove that this noble 
animal is fully equal so the task, and would have succeeded on this occasion, 
bad not the intrepidity of the Hara chieftain prompted one of those desperate 
exploits which fill the pages of their annals. Armed with his dagger, Madhu 
Sing leaped from the walls upon the back of the elephant, stabbed the rider, 
and with repeated blows felled the animal to the earth. That he should escape 
could not be expected ; but his death and the noble deed kindled such 
enthusiasm, that his clan threw wide the gate, and rushing swoid in hand amidst 
the multitude, perished to a man. But they died not unavenged : thirteen 
hundred of the bravest of the Mahrattas accompanied them to Suraloca^ the 
Warriors’ heaven. The invaders continued their inroad, and invented Sukeit : 
but the prince sent his commands to the garrison to preserve their lives for 
Kotah, and not again sacrifice them, as the point of honour had been nobly 
maintained. Accordingly, at midnight, they evacuated the place ; but whether 
from accident or treachery, the grass jungle which covered their retreat was set 
fire to, and cast so resplendent a light, that the brave garrison had to fight their 
way against desperate odds, and many were slain. Mulhar Holcar, who had 
been greatly disheartened at the loss sustained at Bukaenie, was revived at this 
success, and prepared to follow it up. Raja Goman deemed it advisable to try 
negotiation, and the Bankrote Foujdar was sent with full powers to treat with 
the Mahratta commander; but he failed and returned. 

Such was the moment chosen by young Zalim to force himself into the 
presence of his offended prince. In all probability he mentioned the day 
Butwarro, where by his courage, and still more by his tact, he released Kotab 
from the degradation of being subordinate to Amber ; and that it was by his 
influence with the same Mulhaar Holcar, who now threatened Kotah, he was 
enabled to, succeed* He was invested with full powers; the rtegotiation was 
renewed, and terminated successfully ; for the sum of six lakhs of rupees, the 

The reader is requested to refer to page 453, for evidence of the loyalty and hcroisu' 
Sawant Hara, the Ibuaaet of this clan. 
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Maliradta leader withdrew his horde from the territory of Kotah. His princess 
favour was regained, his estate restored, and the unsuccessful negotiator lost 
the office of Foujdar, into which young 2^1ini was re-inducted. But scarcely 
had he recovered his rights, before Goman Sing was taken grievously ill, and 
all hopes of his life were relinquished. To whom could the dyfng prince look 
at such a moment, as guardian of his infant son, but tl>e person whose skill 
had twice saved the state from peril ? He accordingly proclaimed his will to his 
chiefs, and with all due solemnity placed Omcd Sing, then ten years of age, “in 
the lap^^ of Zalim Sing. 

Omed Sing was proclaimed in S. 1827 (A.D. 1771). On the day of inaugura-* 
tion, the ancient Rajpoot clistom of the tika-dour revived, and tlie conquest 
of the Kailvvarra from the house of Nurwar marked with eclat the accession of 
the Maha-Rao of the Haras of Kolali, and gave early indication that the genius 
of regent would not sleep in his office of protector. More than half a 
century of rule, amidst the most appalling vicissitudes, has amply confirmed 
the prognostication. 

The retention of a power thus acquired, it may be concluded, could never 
be effected without severity, nor the vigorous authority, wielded throughout a 
period beyond the ordinary limits of mortality, be sustained without something 
more potent than persuasion. Still, when we consider Zalim’s perilous predica- 
ment, and the motives to perpetual reaction, his acts of severity are fewer than 
might have been expected, or than occur in the course of usurpation under 
similar circumstances. Mature reflection initiated all his measures, and the 
sagacity of their conception was only equalled by the rapidity of their execution. 
Whetlier the end in view was good or evil, nothing was ever half-done ; no spark 
was left to excite future conflagration. Kven this excess of severity was an 
advantage ; it restrained the repetition of what, whether morally right or wrongs 
he was determined not to tolerate. To pass a correct judgment on these 
acts is most difficult. What in one case was a measure of barbarous severity^ 
appears in another to have been one indispensable to the welfare of the state. 
But this is not the place to discuss the character or principles of the Regent ; 
let us endeavour to unfold both in the exhibition of those actswhich hav« 
carried him thrt)ugh the most tempestuous sea of political convulsion in the 
whole history of India. When nought but revolution and rapine stalked 
through the land, when state after state was crumbling into dust, or 
sinking into the abyss of ruin, he guided the vessel entrusted to his care safely 
through all daftgers, adding yearly to her riches, until he placed her in security 
tinder the protection of Britain. 

Scarcely had Zalim- assuaged the protectorate, when he was compelled to 
fitake trial of those Machiavelian powers which have never deserted hitu, io 
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order to baiffib tbejcbemes devised to oppose hiio. The duties of 
to: which he had bitberto been restricted, . were entirely of a military fiatoTCi; 
though, as it involved the charge of the castle, in winch the sovereign ^mended, 
it brought him iir contact with bis councils. This, however, afforded no 
plea for interferlnce in the diwani^ cn civil dirties: of the government^ in 
which, ever since his own accession to power, he had a coadjulor hr Rae 
Akiram, a man of splendid talents, and wbo bad been Dewan <Mr prime 
minister throughout the reign of Chutter-sal and the greater pari of that 
bis successor. To his counsel is mainly ascribed the advantages gained by 
Kotab throughout these reigns ; yet did be fall a sacrifice to jealousies a idiort 
time before the death of his prii>ce, Goman Sing. It is not afi[irmed that they 
were the suggestions of young Zalim ; but Afeiram^s death left him fewer 
competitors to dispute the junction in liis own person of the civil as wtU as 
military authority of the state. Still be had no slight oi)po^tk>n to overcome, 
in the very opening of bis career. The party which opposed the pretensions- 
of Zalim Sing to act as regent of the state, asserting that no such power had 
been bequeathed by the dying prince, consisted of his cou^n, the Mahraja 
Suroop Sing, and the Bankrote chief, whose disgrace brought Zalim into 
power. There was, besides, the Dhal^hae Juskurn, foster-brother to the 
prince, a roan of talent and credit, whose post, being immediately about his 
person, afforded opportui>ities for carrying their schemes into eflfect. Such 
was the powerful opposition arrayed against the protector in the very conv 
mencement of his career. The conspiracy was hardly formed, however, 
before it was extinguished by the murder of the Mabrajii by the hands of 
the Dhabbae, the banishment of the assassin, and the flight of the Bankrote. 
The rapidity with which this drama was enacted struck terror into all. The 
gainiiig over the foster-brother, the making him the instrument of punishn^ent, 
and banishing him for the crime, acted like a spell, and appeared such a 
master-piece of daring and subtlity combined, that no one thought himself 
secure. There had been no cause of discontent Ix^tween the Mahraja ai d 
the Dhabbae, to prompt revenge ; yet did the latter, in the glare of open day, 
rush upon him in the garden of Vrij-Vulas, and with a blow of his scimitar 
endJtiaidsiys. The regent was the loudest in execrating the 'author of the 
crim«i^ wbiw> he instantly seized and confined, and soon after expelled from 
HaroutL Btrt hovwver well acted^ this dissimulation passed not with the 
wcrtid; aod .wbi^tber innocent or guilty, they lay to Zalim*s charge the plot for 
the murder ^ tiobe.Mahraja. The Dhabhae died in exile arid contempt at 
J^sppur ; and in abandoning him to his fate without provirian, Zalim, if guilty 
of the deidiy shewed at once his knowledge and contempt of maokifid^ 'Had 
he added another murder to the firsts and in the fury of m albeit iiid%nation 
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becor^^^ the sole depository of his secret, he would ocly have increased the 
suspicim of the world ; but in turning the culprit loose, on society to proclaim 
his .participation m the crime, be neutralized the reproach by destroying the 
credibility i of one who was a self-convicted assassin when -he bad it in hia 
power^lo^cbeck its circulation. In order to unravel this tortudus policy, it is 
neCessary^to state, that the Dhabhae was seduced from the league by the 
persuasion of the regent, who insinuated that the Mahraja formed plans 
•inimical to the .safety of the young prince, and that his own elevation was 
the true object of his hostility to the person entrusted with tlie charge of the 
minor sovereign. Whatever truth there might be in this, which might be 
pleaded in juslihcatton of the foul crime, it was attended with the consequences 
he expected. Immediately ^tfter, the remaining member of the adverse 
junta withdrew, and at the same time many of the nobles abandoned their 
estates and their country. Zalim evinced his contempt of their means of 
resistance by granting them free egress from the kingdom, and determined to 
turn their retreat to account. They went to Jeypur and to Jodpur ; but 
troubles prevailed every where ; the princes could with difficulty keep the 
prowling Mahratta from their own doors, and possessed neither funds nor 
inclination to enter into foreign quarrels for objects which would only increase 
their already superabundant difficulties. The event turned out as 21alini 
anticipated ; and the princes, to whom the refugees were suitors, had n 
legitimate excuse in the representations of the regent, who described them as 
rebels to their sovereign and parties to designs hostile to his rule. Some 
died aljroad, and some, sick of wandering in a foreign land dependant on its 
bounty , solicited as a boon that “their ashes might be burned with 
their fathers’.” In granting this request, Zalim evinced that reliance on 
himself, which is the leading feature of his character. He permitted their 
return, but received them as traitors who had abandoned their prince and 
their country, and it was announced to them, as an act of clemency, that 
they were permitted to live upon a part of their estates; which as they 
had been voluntarily abandoned, were sequestrated and belonged to 
the crown. 

Such was Zalim Sing’s triumph over the first faction formed against his 
assumption of the full powers of regent of Kotah. Not only did the 
aristocracy feel humiliated, but were subjugated by the rod of iron held over 
them ; and no opportunity was ever thrown away of crushing this forthtdable 
body, which in these states too often exerts its pernicious influence to the ruin 

society. ^ The thoughtlessness of character so peculiar to Rajpoots, fumiBhod 
abundant opportunities for tlie march of ah exterminating policy, and^ at the 
5Rme time, afforded reasons Which justified it. . 
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The next combination was more formidable ; it was beaded by Deo Si«ig of 
Athoon, who enjoyed an estate of sixty thousand rupees rent. He strongly 
fortified his castle> and was joined by all the discontented nobles, determined to 
get rid of the authority which crushed them. The regent well knew the spirits 
he had to cope with, and that the power of the state was insufficient. By 
means of “the help of Moses^Msuch is the interpretation o( Moosa Mudufy 
his auxiliary on this occasion), this struggle against his authority also only 
served to confirm it ; and their measures recoiled on the heads of the feudality.* 
The condition of society since the dissolution of the imperial power was 
most adverse to the institutions of Kajwarra, the unsupported valour of whose 
nobles was no match for the mercenary force which their rulers could now always 
command from those bands, belonging to no government, but roaming whither 
they listed over this vast region, in search of pay or plunder. The “help of 
Moses^’ was the leader of one of these associations, — a name well known in 
the history of that agitated period ; and he not only led a well appointed infantry 
brigade, but had an efficient park attached to it, which was brought to play 
against Athoon. It held out several months, the garrison meanwhile making 
many sallies, which it required the constant vigilance of Moses to repress. At 
length, reduced to extremity, they demanded and obtained an honourable 
capitulation, being allowed to retire unm6lested whither they pleased. Such 
was the termination of this ill-organized insurrection, which involved almost all 
the feudal chiefs of Kotah in exile and ruin, and strengthened the regent, or 
as he would say, the state, by the escheat of the sequestrated property. Deo 
Sing of Athoon, the head of this league, died in exile. After several years of 
lamentation in a foreign soil for the jimum bhotfiy the ‘land of their birth,' the 
son pleaded for pardon, though his heart denied all crime, and was fortunate 
enough to obtain his recall, and the estate of Bamolia, of fifteen thousand 
rupees rent. The inferior members of the opposition were treated with the 
same contemptuous clemency ; they were admitted into Kotah, but deprived 
0i the power of doing mischief. What stronger proof of the political courage 
of the Regent can be adduced, than his shutting up such combustible materials 
within the social edifice, and even living amongst and with them, as if he 
deserved their friendship rather than their hatred. 

In combating such associations, and thus cementing his power, time passed 
away. His marriage with one of the distant branches of the royal house of 
Mewar^ by whom he had his son and successor Madhu Sing, gave 2^1im an 
additional the that disturbed state, of which he never lost 

sight araidit tb© troitbles which more immediately concerned him. The motives 
which, in S, 1&47 (A,D. 1791), madej^m consider for a time the interests of 
Kotah as secondary to those of Mewir, are related at length in the annals of 
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that and the effect of this policy on the prosperity of Kotah, drained 

of its wealth in the prosecution of his views, will appear on considering the 
details of his system. Referring the reader, therefore, to the Annals of Mewar, 
we shall pass from S. 1847 to S. 1856 (A.D. 1800), when another attempt was 
made by the chieftains to throw off the iron yoke of the proteclor. 

Many attempts at assassination had been tried, but his vigilance baffled 
them all ; though no bold enterprize was hazarded since the failure of that 
•<in S. 1833) which ended in the death and exile of its contriver, the chieftain 
of Athoon, until the conspiracy of Mohsain, in S. 1856, just twenty years ago.f 
Bahadoor Sing, of Mohsain, a chieftain of ten thousand rupees^ annual rent, 
was the head of this plot, which included every chief and family whose fortunes 
had been annihilated by the exterminating policy of the regent. It was con- 
ducted with admirable secrecy ; if known at all, it was to Zalim alone, and not 
till on the eve of accomplishment. The proscription-list was long; the regent, 
his family, his friend and counsellor the Pundit Lallaji, were amongst the 
victims marked for sacrifice. The moment for execution was that of his 
proceeding to hold his court, in open day ; and the mode was by a coup de 
main whose very audacity would guarantee success. It is said that he was 
actually in progress to durbar, when the danger was revealed, The paega, or 
‘select troop of horse’ belonging to his friend and always at hand, was 
immediately called in and added to the guards about his person ; thus the 
conspirators were assailed when they deemed the prey rushing into the snare 
they bad laid. The surprise was complete ; many were slain ; some were taken, 
others fled. Amongst the latter was the head of the conspiracy, Bahadoor 
Sing, who gained the Chumbul, and took refuge in the temple of the tutelary 
deity of the Haras at Patun. But he mistook the character of the regent when 
he supposed that either the sanctuary of or the respect due 

to the prince in whose dominions (Boondi) it lay, could shield him from his 
fate. He was dragged forth, and expiated his crime or folly with his life. 

According to the apologists of the regent, this act was one of just retribu- 
tion, since it was less to defend himself and his immediate interests than those 
of the prince whose power and existence were threatened by the insurrection, 
which had for its object his deposal and the elevation of one of his brothers. 
The members of the Maha-Rao’s family at this period were his uncle Raj Sing, 
and his two brothers, Gordhun and Gopal Sing. Since the rebellion of Athoon, 
these princes had been under strict surveillance ; but after this instance of 
re action, in which their names were implicated as having aspired to sup{dant 


* Vol. I, p. 401. 

t This was written at Kotah, in S, 1876 (A. D, 1820). 
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their brother, a more rigorous seclusion i^as adoj^ted ; and the fe^ of theie days 
was passed in solitary confinement. Gordhun, the elder, died about ten years 
after his incarceration ; the younger, Gopal, lived many years longer; but neither 
h*om that day quitted the walls of their prison, until death released them from 
this dreadful bon*dage. Kaka Raj Sing lived to extreme old age ; but, as he 
took no part in these turmoils, he remained unmolested, having the range of 
the temples in the city, beyond which limits he had no wish to stray. 

We may in this place introduce a slip from the genealogical tree of the* 
forfeited branch of Bishen Sing, but which, in the person of his grandson 
Ajeet, regained its rights and the The fate of this family will serve as a 

specimen of the policy pursued by the regent towards the feudal interest of 
Kotah. It is appalling, when thus marshalled, to view the sacrifices which the 
maintenance of power will demand in these feudal states, where individual will 


is law. 

The plots against the existence and authority of the Protector were of every 
description, and no less then eighteen are enumerated, which his never- 
slumbering vigilance detected and baffled. The means were force, open and 
concealed, poison, the dagger, — until at length he became sick of precaution. 
‘T could not always be on my guard,” he would say. But the most dangerous 
of all was a female conspiracy, got up in the place, and which discovers an 
amusing mixture of tragedy and farce, although his habitual wariness would 
not have saved him from being its victim, had he not been aided By the bold- 
ness of a female champion, from a regard for the personal attractions of the 
handsome regent He was suddenly sent for by the queen-mother of one of 
the younger princes, and while waiting in a antichamber, expecting every 
instant voice behind the curtain , he found himself encircled by a band of 
Amazonian Rajpootnis, armed with sword and dagger, from whom, acquainted 
as he was with the nerve, physical and moral, of his country-women, he saw 
no hope of salvation. Fortunately, they were determined not to be satisfied 
merely with his death ; they put him upon his trial ; and the train of inteitoga- 
rion into all the acts of his life was going on, when his preserving angel, in the 
shape of the chief attendant of the dowager queen, a woman of masculine 
strength and courage, rushed in, and with strong dissembled anger, drove 
him forth amidst a torrent of abuse for presuming to be found in such a 


predicam^t. 

While bathing, and during the heat of the chase, his favourite pursuit, 
8lmil|i.r attempts have been made, but they always recoiled on the heads of his 
enemies. Yet, notwithstanding the multitude of these plots, which would have 
unsetttj^ the reason of many, he never allowed a blilfd suspicion o add to the 
w his policy ; and although, for his personal security, he was compelled 
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to sleep In ah iron cage, he never harboured unnecessary alarm, that parent of 
crime and blood in all usurpations. His lynx-like, eye saw at once who ’was 
likely to invade his authority, and these knew their peril from the vigilance of a 
system which never relaxed. Entire self-reliance, a police sugh as perhaps no 
country In the world could equal, establishments well paid, services liberally 
rewarded, character and talent in each department of the state, himself keeping 
a strict watch over all, and trusting implicitly to none, with a daily personal 
supervision of all this complicated state-machinery — such was the system which 
surmounted every peril, and not only maintained, but increased the ffbwer and 
political reputation of Zalim Sing, amidst the storms of war, rapine, treason, and 
political convulsions of more than half a century’s duration. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

7 .(ilim regarded as a legislator. — His political views on Mewar, — Kotah sacrificed 
. thereto. — His tyranny. — His superstition, — Makes a tour of his dominions . — 
Establishes a permanent camp. — IVains an army, — Adopts European arms 
and discipline. — Revises the revenue system of Harouti. — The Patel system 
described. — Council of Four. — Extent of jurisdiction. — The Bohoras described. 
Their utility in the old farming system of India. — Patels usurp their influence. 
— Depression of the peasantry. — Patels circiunvented, imprisoned^ and fined . — 
Patel system destroyed. — Returned to the old system. — Moral estimation of the 
peasant of Rajpootana. — Modes of realizing the land-revenue described. — Ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

We are now to examine the Protector in another point of view, as the legis- 
lator and manager of the state whose concerns he was thus determined to rule. 
For a series of years, Kotah was but the wet-nurse to the child of his ambition, 
a design upon Mewar, which engulphed as in a vortex all that oppression could 
extort from the industry of the people confided to his charge. From his first 
acquaintance with the court of the Rana, in S. 1827, to the year 1856, he never 
relinquished the hope of extending the same measure of authority over the state 
which he exerted in his own. To the prosecution of this policy Harouti was 
sacrificed, and the cultivator lowered to the condition of a serf. In the year 
1840, oppression was at its height ; the impoverished ryot, no longer able to 
pay the extra calls upon his industry, his cattle and the implements of his la- 
bour distrained, was reduced to despair. Many died from distress ; some fled, 
Fut where could they find refuge in the chaos around them ? The greater paft 
were compelled to plough for hire, with the ^cattle and implenients once tHeir 
the. very fields, their freehold, which had been torn from them. From this 
systetniofiiunimsal impoverishment, -displayed at length in unthatched viHiliges 

64 
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afid untilled lands, the Regent was compelled to become farmer-gen^rJl of 
Kotah. 

Fortunately for his subjects, and for his own reputation, his sense of grati- 
tude and friendship for the family of Inglia,— whose head, Balia Rao, was then 
a prisoner in Mewar, — involved him, in the attempt to obtain his release, in 
personal conflict with the Rana, and he was compelled to aban< 4 on for ever 
that long-cherished object of his ambition. It was then he perceived he had 
sacrificed the welfare of all classes to a phantom, and his vigorous^ understand- ’ 
ing suggeSfcd a remedy, which was instantly adopted* 

Until the conspiracy of Mohsain in 1856, the Regent had resided in the 
castle, acting the part of the maire du palais of the old French monarchy ; but 
on his return from the release of Balia Rao, in S. i860 (A.D 1803-4), when the 
successes of the British arms disturbed the combination of the Mahrattas, and 
obliged them to send forth their disunited bands to seek by rapine what they 
had lost by our conquests, the Regent perceived the impolicy of such perma- 
nent residence, and determined to come nearer to the point of danger. He had 
a double motive, each of itself sufficiently powerful to justify the change : the 
first was a revision of the revenue system ; the other, to seek a more central 
position for a disposable camp, which he might move to any point threatened 
by these predatory bodies. Though these were doubtless the real incentives to 
the project, according to those who ought to have known the secret impulse 
of his mind, the change from the castle on the Chumbul to the tented field pro- 
ceeded from no more potent cause than an ominous owl, telling his tale to the 
moon from the pinnacle of his mansion. A meeting of the astrologers, and 
those versed in prodigies, was convened, and it was decided that it would be 
tempting honhar (fate) to abide longer in that dwelling'. If this were the true 
motive, Zalim Sing's mind only shared the grovelling superstition of the most 
illustrious and most courageous of his nation, to whom there was no presage 
more appalling than a googo on the house-top. But, in all likelihood, this was 
a political owl conjured up for the occasion ; one seen only in the mind’s eye 
of the Regent, and serving to cloak his plans. 

The soothsayers having in due form desecrated the dwelling of the Protec- 
tor, he commenced a perambulation and survey of the long-neglected territory, 
within which be determined henceforth to limit his ambition. He then saw, 
and yarllaps felt for, the miseries his mistaken policy had occasioned ; but the 
moral cWl was consummated ; he hadtuined the fortunes of one-third of the 
agriculturists, and the rest were depressed and heart^Droken^ The deficiency 
in his revenues spoke a truth no longer to be misinterpreted ; for his credit was 
so low in the mercantile'world at this peridd, that his word and his bond were 
in equal disesteein. Hitherto he hadi shut his ears against complaiat ; but 
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fuii(Jf W€r« rtecessary to for ward his views, and all pleas of inability were met 
by confiscation. It was evident that this evil, if not checked, must ultimately 
denude the state of the means of defence, and the fertility of his genius pre- 
sented various modes of remedy. He began by fixing upon a spot near the 
strong fortress of Gagrown, for a permanent cam^, where he continued to re- 
side, with merely a shed over his tent : and although the officers and men of 
rank had also thrown up sheds, he would admit of nothing more. All the 
* despat<;hes and newspapers were dated ‘ from the Chaoni^ or camp. 

The situation selected was most judicious, being nearly equi-djstant from 
the two principal entrances to Harouti from the south, and touching the most 
insubordinate part of the Bhil population ; while he was close to the strong 
castles of Shirgurh and Gagrown, which he strengthened with the utmost care, 
making the latter the depot of his treasures and his arsenal. He farmed an 
army ; adopted the European arms and discipline ; appointed officers with the 
title of captain to his ^battalions, which had a regular nomenclature, and his 
^royalsM^^y have done as gallant service as any that ever bore the 

name. These were ready at a moment’s warning to move to any point, against 
any foe. Moreover, by this change, he was extricated from many perplexities 
and delays which a residence in a capital necessarily engenders. 

Up to this period of his life, having been immersed in the troubled sea 
of political intrigue, the Protector had no better knowledge of the systems of 
revenue and landed economy than other Rangra chieftains ; and he followed 
the immemorial usage termed latho and biittaie^ or rent in kind by vireight or 
measure, in proportion to the value of the soil or of the product. The regent 
soon , found the disadvantages of this system, which afforded opportunity for 
oppression on the part of the collectors, and fraud on that of the tenant, 
botb detrimental to the government, and serving only to enrich that vulture, 
the PateL When this rapaqious, yet indispensable medium between tlie peasant 
and ruler, leagued with the collector — and there was no control to exaction 
beyond the conscience of this constituted attorney of each township, either for 
the assessment or collection — ^and when as we have so often stated, the regent 
cared not for the means so that the supplies were abundant, nothing but ruin 
could ensue \o the ryot. 

Having made himself master of the complicated details of the butiaie, and 
sifted every act of chicanery by the most inquisitorical process, he convoked 
all the Patels of the country, and took their depositions as to the extent of 
each pateli^ * their modes of collection, their credit, character, s^ud individual 
means ; and being thus enabled to form a rough computation of ^he size and 
revenues of each, he recommenced his tour, made a or measure- 

*^^nt of the land^ of each ^pwnsbip, and qlassifitd themi accoidiog to spil 
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and fertility, as p^wal 6t irrigated ; of good sdf, but 

the heavens ; aiid iHorni^ inclading pasturage tod Twountain-tract^^ Hfer thenv 
having formed an average from the accounts of many years^ mstittrted:*irfijDed 
money-rent, and declared that the system^ or that of paynieni iw kind 
was at ihi end. But even in this be shewed severity > (uc he reiiiliaed the 
jureeb^ ox standard measure, by a third,; and ackied a fourth to bis^ afwraiges. 
Doubtless he argued that the profit whkh the PateFs fooked forward to would 
admit of this increase, and determined that his vigilanrce should be more than*^ 
a match for their ingenuity. 

Having thus adjusted the rents of the fisc, the dues of the Patei were fixed 
at once and a half anrras per beegha oit all tlrer lands constitutirrg a pafeli ; and 
as his personal lands were on a favoured footing and paid a much sn^ller rate 
than the ryot^s, he was led to understand that any exaction beyond what was 
authorised would subject him to confiscation. Thus the dues on coH’ectioiT 
would realise to the Patel from* five to fifteen thousand rupees annually. The 
anxiety of these men to be reinstated in their trusts was evinced by the im- 
mense offers they made, of ten, twenty, and even fifty thousand rupees. At one 
stroke he put ten lakhs, or 1 00, 000 sterling into his exhausted treasury, by 
the amount of ntuzzeramxs, or fines of relief on their re-induCtion into office. 
The ryot hoped for better days ; for notwithstanding the assessrrrent was heavy, 
he saw the limit of exaction, and that the door was closed to all subordinate 
oj^pression. Besides the spur of hope, he had that of fear, to qiifckerr his exer- 
tion ; for with the promulgation of the edict substituting money-rent for bufiak, 
the ryot was given to understand that ‘^no account of the seasons’ would alter 
or lessen the established dues of the state, and that uncultivated lands would 
be made over by the Patel to those who would cultivate them ; or if none 
would take them, they would be incorporated with the khcts or personal farms 
of the regent. In all cases, the Patels were declared responsible for deficiem 
cies of revenue. 

Hitherto this body of men had an incentive, if not a licerrse, to pFundery 
being subject to an annual or triennial tax termed fnitel-burraK This was 
annulled ; and it was added, that if they fulfilled their coiTtract with the state 
without oppressing the subject, they should be protected and honoured^ Thus 
these the elected representatives of the village and the shields of the 

ryot, becttme the direct officers of the crown. It was the regfent^s fnterest to 
cdhciBat^' ^ body of men, on whose exertions; the prosperity of the state 
hiainly d^j^'tided ; and they gladly and unanimously entered into views. 
Golden braccJets ahd turbans, the signs of inauguratioh, were given/ with a 
“ grants office/^ to edch Patel, and they departed to their several trusts* 

^ A few cottiemj^tion of picture* 
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It wlM ^hardly fail to strike the reader, how perfect are the elements fof the 
formatiidrt of a representative govdtnment in these regions; for every state of 
Rajwatra is simHarly constituted ; ex uno disce omnes. The Patels would only 
require to be joined by the representatives of the commercial* body, and these 
are already formed, of Rajpoot blood, deficient neither in nerve nor iTohtical 
sagacity, cOR^pared with any class on earth ; often composing the ministry or 
heading the armies in battle. It is needless to push the parallel farther, but 
If it is the desire of Britain to promote this system in the east, to enthrone 
liberty on the ruins of bondage, and call forth the energies of a grand 
national punchaet^ the materials are ample without the risk of innovation 
beyond the mere extent of members. We should have the aristocratic Thakoors 
(the Rajpoot barons), the men of wealth, and the representatives of agriculture, 
to settle the limits and maintain the principles of their ancient patriarchal 
system. A code of criminal and civil law, perfectly adequate, could be 
compiled from their sacred books, their records on stone, or traditional custoiBS, 
and sufficient might be deducted from the revenues of the state to maintain 
municipal forces, which could unite if public safety were endangered, while 
the equestrian order would furnish all state parade, and act as a moveable 
army. 

But to return to our subject. Out of this numerous body of Patels, Zalim 
selected four of the most intelligent and experienced, of whom he formed a 
council attached to the Presence. At first their duties were confined to 
matters of revenue ; soon those of police were superadded, and at length 
no matter of internal regulation was transacted without their advice. Ir> 
all cases of doubtful decision, they were the court of appeal from provincial 
punchaets, and even from those of the cities and the capital itself. Thus they 
performed the three-fold duties of a board of revenue, of justice, and of police, 
and perhaps throughout the world, there never was a police like that of 2^1im 
Sing : there was not one Fouchcy but four ; and a net of espionnage was spread 
over the country, out of whose meshes nothing could escape. 

Such was the patel system of Kotah. A system so rigid had its alloy of 
evil ; the veil of secrecy, so essential to commercial pursuits, was rudely drawn 
aside ; every transaction was exposed to the regent, and no man felt safe from 
the inquisitorial visits of the spies of this council. A lucky speculation was 
immediately reported, and the regent hastened to share in the success of the 
speculator. Alarm and disgust were the consequence j the spirit of tpade .was 
damped ; noae- were assured of the just returns of their industry ; biit there 
''^as no security elsewhere, and at Kotah only, the protector dared to injure 
them. , , * , ^ 

Tiite ^outmilof yenice ^ arbitmcy :tban the Patel ; 
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even the ministers saw the sword suspended over their heads, while thty were 
hated as much as feared by all but the individual who recognized their utility* 

It would be imagined that with a council so vigilant the regent , would feel 
perfectly secure. ’ Not so : he had spies over them. In short, to use the phrase 
of one of his ministers, — a man of acute perception and powerful understand- 
ing, when talking of the vigour of his mental vision, -^when his physical organs 
had failed, //d, aur moot tolna, which we will not translate. 

The Patel, now the virtual master of the peasantry, was aware that fine anti 
confiscation would follow the discovery of direct oppression of the ryots ; but 
there were many indirect modes by which he could attohi^Ms object, and he 
took the most secure, the medium of their necessities. Hitherto, the 
impoverished husbandman had his wants supplied by the Bohoruy the 
sanctioned usurer of each village ; now, the privileged Patel usurped his 
functions, and bound him by a double chain to his purposes. But we must 
explain the functions of the Bohoniy in order to show the extent of subordina- 
tion in which the ryot was placed. 

The Bohora of Rajpootana is the Metayer of the ancient system of France. 
He^urnishes the cultivator with whatever he requires for his pursuits, whether 
cattle, implements, or seed ; and supports him and his family throughout the 
reason until the crop is ready for the sickle, when a settlement of accounts 
takes place. This is done in two ways ; either by a cash payment, with 
stipulated interest according to the risk previously agreed upon ; or, more 
commonly, by a specified share of the crop, in which the Bohora takes the risk 
of bad seasons with the husbandman. The utility of such a person under an 
oppressive government, where the ryot can store up nothing for the future, 
may readily be conceived ; he is, in fact, indispensable. Mutual honesty is 
required ; for extortion on the part of the Bohora would lose him his clients, 
and dishonesty on that of the peasant would deprive him of his ^ly resource 
9%amst the sequestration of his patrimony. Accordingly, this monied 
middleman enjoyed great consideration, being regarded as the patron of the 
husbandman. Every peasant had his particular Bohar^y and not unfrequently 
from the adjacent village in preference to his own. 

Such was the state of things when the old system of /atAa hhut(aie was 
commuted for beegotiy a specific money-rent apportioned to the area of the 
land. 'The Patel, now tied down to the simple duties of collection, could 
touch nothing but his dues, unless he leagued with or overturned .the Bohora; 
and in either case there was risk from the lyhx-eyed scrutiny of the Regent. 
They, accordingly, adopted, the middle course of alarming his. cupidity, which 
the following expedient efiected. When the crop was ripe, the peasant 
would demand permission to cut it. “Pay your rent first/- was the reply. The 
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Schortt ysis applied to : but his fears had been awakened by a caution not to 
lend money to one on whom the government had claims. There was no 
alternative but to mortgage to the harpy Patel a portion of the produce of 
his fields. This was the precise point at which he aimed ; he ^took the crop 
at his own valuation, and gave his receipt that the dues of government were 
satisfied ; demanding a certificate to the effect “that having no funds 
forthcoming when the rent was required, and being unable to raise it, the 
mortgager voluntarily assigned, at a fair valuation, a share of the produce.^* In 
this manner did the Patels hoard immense quantities of grain, and as Kotah 
became the granary of Rajpootana, they accumulated great wealth, while the 
peasant, never able to reckon on the fruits of his industry, was depressed and 
impoverished. The Regent could not long be kept in ignorance of these 
extortions ; but the treasury overflowed, and he did not sufficiently heed the 
miseries occasioned by a system which added fresh lands by sequestration to 
the home farms, now the object of his especial solicitude. 

* Matters proceeded thus until the year 1867 (A.D. 1811), when, like a clap 
of thunder, mandates of arrest were issued, and every Patel in Kotah was placed 
in fetters, and his property under the seal of the state : the ill-gotten wealth, as 
usual, flowing into the exchequer of the Protector. Few escaped heavy fines ; 
one only was enabled altogether to evade the vigilance of the police, and he 
had wisely remitted his wealth, to the amount of seven lakhs, or £70,000, to a 
foreign country ; and from this individual case, a judgment may be formed of 
the prey these cormorants were compelled to disgorge. 

It is to be inferred that the Regent must have well weighed the present good 
against the evil he incurred, in destroying in one moment the credit and effi- 
cacy of such an engine of power as the pateli system he had established. The 
Council of Four maintained their post, notwithstanding the humiliated condi- 
tion of their compeers ; though their influence could not fail to be weakened 
by the discredit attached to the bociy. The system Zalim had so artfully 
introduced being thus entirely disorgani2?ed, he was induced to push still 
further the resources of his energetic mind, by the extension of hi.s personal 
farms. In describing the formation and management of these, we shall better 
pourtrary the character of the Regent than by the most laboured summary ; 
the acts will paint the man. 

Before, however, we enter upon this singiilaj part of his history, it is 
necessary to. develop the ancient agricultural system of Harouti, to which he 
returned when the pateli was broken up. In the execution of this design, we 
must speak both of the soil and the occupants, whose moral estimation in the 
blinds of their rulers must materially influence their legislative conduct. 

The ryot of India, like the progenitor of all tillers of the earth, bears the 
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hrand of vengeance on his forehead ; for as Cain was ctursed by the 
so were the cultivators of India by Ramachund, as a class whom “ no lenity 
could render honest or contented. When the hero of Ayodia left his kingdom 
for Lanka, be enjoined his minister to foster the ryots, that be might heaf no 
complaints on his return. Aware of the fruitlessness of the attempt, yet 
determined to guard against all just cause of complaint, the minister reserved 
the manna, or grain measure, taking the share of the crown from the smaller 
end, exactly one half of what was sanctioned by iiHmemorial usage. When 
Rama returned, the cultivators assembled in bodies at each -stage of his jour- 
ney, and complained of the innovations of the minister. “What had he 
done?” “Reversed the manna?^ The monarch dismissed them with his curse, 
as “a race whom no favour could conciliate, and who belonged to no one a 
phrase which to this hour is proverbial, ^ryot kessi ca nuhyn hyn / and the 
sentence is confirmed by the historians of Alexander, who tell us that they 
lived unmolested amidst all intestine wars ; that “they only till the ground and 
pay tribmte to the krng,”’enjoying an amnesty from danger when the common- 
wealth suffered, which must tend to engender a love of soil more tliau 
patriotism. It would appear as if the Regent of Kotah had availed himself of 
the anathema of. Rama in his estimation of the moral virtues of his subjects, 
who were Helots in condition if not in name. 

We proceed to the modes of realising the dues of the state in which the 
character and condition of the peasant will be further developed. There are 
four modes of levying the land-tax, three of which are common throughout 
Rajwarra ; the fourth is more peculiar to Harouti and Mewar. The first and 
moat ancient is that of bultaie, or ‘payment in kind,’ practised before metallic 
currency was invented. The system of huttaie extends, however, only to corn / 
for sugar-cane, cotton, hemp, poppy, al, kesoomba, gingers, turmeric, and other 
dyes and drugs, and all garden stuffs, pay a rent in money. This rent was 
arbitrary and variable, according to the necessities or justice of the ruler. In 
both countries five to ten rupees per beegba are demanded for sugar-cane ; 
three to five for cotton, poppy, hemp, and oil-plant ; and two to four for the 
rest But when heaven was bounteous, avarice and oppression rose in their 
demandSf and seventy rupees per beegha were exacted for the sugarcane, thus 
paralyzing the industry of the cultivator, and rendering abortive the beneficence 
of the Almighty. 

Buitak or ‘division in kind,’ varies with the reasons and their prpducts ; 

ist. The umlu, or ‘summer harvest,’ when wheat, barley, ami a variety of 
pulses, as gram, moth, moong, til, are raised. The share of the state in; these 
varies with the fertility of the soil, from one fourth, one-third, and two-fifths, to 
onfe-half--*the extreme fractioiw being the maximum minimum ; those of 
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one-third and two-fifths are the most universally admitted as the share of the 
crown. But besides this, there are dues to the artificers and mechanics, whose 
labour to the village is compensated by a share of the harvest from each culti- 
vator ; which allowances reduce the portion of the latter to oitc-half of the gross 
produce of his industry, which if he realize, he is contended and thrives. 

The second harvest is the sia/oo^ or ‘ autumnal,^ and consists of mukhi or 
Iwoia^ (Indian corn,) or joar, bajri, the two chief kinds of maize, and til or sesa- 
tnum, with other small seeds, such as kangni^"^ with many of the pulses. Of 
all these, one-half is exacted by the state. 

Such is the system of huitaie ; let us describe that of koont\ Koont is the 
conjectural estimate of the quantity of the standing crop on a measured surface, 
by the officers of the government in conjunction with the proprietors, when the 
share of the state is converted into cash at the average rate of the day, and 
the peasant is debited the amount. So exactly can those habitually exercised 
in this method estimate the quantity of grain produced on a given surface, that 
they seldom err beyond one-twentieth ^art of the crop. “ Should, however, the 
cultivator deem his crop over-estimated, he has the power to cut and weigh it ; 
and this is termed iat/ia. 

The third is a tax in money, according to admcasiirenjent of the field, 
assessed previously to cultivation. 

The fourth is a mixed tax, of both money and produce. 

Neither of these modes is free from objection. That of ko(7nt, or conjectural 
estimate of the standing crop, is however, liable to much greater abuse than 
iaf/ia, or measurement of the grain. In the first case, it is well known that by 
a bribe to the officer, he will koofit a field at ten maunds, which may realize 
twice the quantity ; for the chief guarantees to honesty are fear of detection, 
and instinctive morality ; feeble safe-guards, even in more civilized states than 
Rajvvarra. If he be so closely watched that he must make a fair koont^ or 
estimate, he will still find means to extort money from the ryot, one of which is, 
by procrastinating the estimate when the ear is ripe, and when every day’s delay 
is a certain loss. In short, a celebrated superintendent of a district, of great 
credit both for zeal and honesty, confessed, “ w^c are like tailors ; we can cheat 
you to your face, and you cannot perceive it.” The ryot prefers the koont ; the 
process is soon over, and he has done with the government ; but in /atkaj the 
nieans are varied to perplex and cheat it ; beginning with the reaping, when, with 
^ liberal hand, they leave something for the gleaner ; then, a “ tithe for the 

* Panicum Italictini produced alnindantly in the valley of the Rhine, as well as mukhi^ 
there called Velsh corn ; doubtless the maizes woul^ alike grow in perfection. 

t It would he more correct to say that buttqie^ or * payment in kind,' is divided into two 
tranches, viz^ koont and laiha ; the first being a portion of the standing cr.op by conjectural 
®^timate ; the other by actual measure, after reaping and thrashing. 

65 
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kcorpi^ or ‘ sickle ; ” then, the'thrashing ; and though they muzzle the of who 
treads out the corn, they do not their own mouths, or those of their family. 
Again, if not convertible into coin, they are debited and allowed to store it up, 
and “ the rats are’ sure to. get into the pits.’’ In both cases, the shanahs, or 
village-watchmen, are appointed to watch the crops, as soon as tlie ear begins 
to 611 ; yet all is insufficient to check the system of pillage ; for the ryot and 
his family begin to feed upon the heads of Indian corn and maize the moment 
they afford the least nourishment. The s/rnria/i^ receiving his emoluments from* 
the husbandman as well as from the crown, inclines more to his fellow-citizen ; 
and it is asserted that o}7e four ih of ihc crop^ and even a third ^ is frequently 
made away with before the share of the government can be fixed. 

Yet the system of latha was pursued by the Regent before he commenced 
that of pateli^ which has no slight analogy to the permanent system of Bengal,^ 
and was attended with similar results, — distress, confiscation, and sale, to the 
utter exclusion of the hereditary principle, the very corner-stone of Hindu 
society. • 


CHAPTER VIII 

Farmmg system of Zalim Sing, — Extent to iv/iich it has been carried, — Its pnh 
ferity fallacious and transitory, — Detaih of the system, — Soil of Kotah, — The 
regent introduces foreign ploughs, — Area cultivated, — Net prodtue, — Value , — 
Grain pits. —Prices in plenty and famine. -/Ailini sc Us in one year grain to the 
amount of a million sterliiig.-' Monopoly. — The. lithe, or new ta,x on expot ted 
grain, — The jugati, or ta \-gnftn rer, - -Impolicy of this tax , — Gross revenue oj 
Kotah. — Opium monopoly,--- Tax on ';oido7VS. — On the mendicant, — Gourd- 
iax, ^Broom-tax.— The regent detested hy ihc hards. — Province of Kotah at 
this pet iod.f and at assumption of the government, contrasted. —Quest io7i as to 
the moral result of his imp rove merits. 

Let us proceed with the most prominent feature of the Regent^s internal 
administration— his farming monopoly — to which he is mainly indebted for 
the reputation he enjoys throughout Rajpootana. The superficial observer, who 
cats with difficulty find a path through the corn-fields which cover the face of 
Harouti, will dwell with rapture upon the effects of a system in which he dis- 
covers nothing but energy and efficiency : he cannot trace the remote causes of 
this deceptive prosperity, which originated in moral and political injustice. R 
was because his own tyranny had produced tinploiighed fields and deserted 

* The palel of Harouti, like the zemindar of Bc*ng.il, was answerable for the revenues ; 
one, however, was hereditary only during pleasure ; the other per|>ei'ually so. The extent ot 
their authorities was ecjual. 
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viHagi^, starving husUindmen and a diminishing population ; it was with the 
distrained miplements and cattle of his subjects, and in order to prevent the 
injurious effects of so much waste land upon the revenue, that, Zaliin com- 
menced a system which has made him farmer^encral oi Harouti ; and he has 
carried it to an astonishing extent. There is not a nook or a patch in Harouti, 
where grain can be produced, which his ploughs do not visit. Forests have 
disappeared ; even the barren rocks have been covered with exotic soil, and 
•the mountain's side, inaccessible to tlie plough, is turned up with a spud, and 
compelled to yield a crop. 

In S. 1840 (A. I). 1784), Zaliin possessed only two or three hundred ploiiglis, 
which in a few years increased to eight hundred. At the commencement of 
what they term the new era (upn samvat) in the iiislury of landed property of 
Kotah, the introduction of the paieli system, the iiLiinber was doubled ; and 
at the present time* no less than four thousand p/om^hs^ of double yoke, employ- 
ing sixteen thousand oxen, are used in the farming system of this extraordinary 
man ; to which may he added one thousand more ploughs and four thousand 
oxen employed on the estates of the i)rince, and tlie different members of his 
family. 

This is the secret of the Unj Raiia’s power and rcpulation ; and to the 
wealth extracted from her soil. Kotah owes her preservation from the ruin which 
befell the states around her during the coviilsions of the last half century, when 
one after another sank into decay. But although sagacity marks the plan, and 
unexampled energy superintends its details, wc must, on examining the founda-" 
lions of the system either morally or [)olitical!y, [)r()nounce its effects a mere 
paroxysm of prosjierity, arising from stimulating causes which present no 
guarantee of permanence. l)es()otism has wrought lliis magic effect : there is 
not one, from the noble to the [icasant, who has not felt, and who docs not still 
feel, its presence. When the arm of the octagenarian Protector shall be with- 
drawn, and the authority transferred to his son, who possesses none of the 
father’s energies, then will the impolicy of the system became apparent. It 
was from the sequestrated estates of the valiant iiara chieftain, and that grind- 
ing oppression which thinned Harouti of its agricultural population, and left the 
lands waste, *that the Regent found scope for his genius. The fields, which 
had descended from father to son through the lapse of ages, the unalienable 
tight of the peasant, were seized, in spite of law, custom, or tradition, on every 
defalcation ; and it is even affirmed that he sought pretexts to obtain such lands 
as from their* contiguity or fertility he coveted, and that hundreds were thus 
deprived of their inheritance. In vain we look for the peaceful hamlets which 


This was drawn up in 1820-21 
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once studded Harouti : we discern instead the orte, or farm-house of the Begent 
W'hich would be beautiful were it not erected on the prosperity of -tlie subject ; 
but when we enquire the ratio which the cultivators bear to the cultivation, and 
the means of enjoyment this artificial system has left them, and find that the 
once independent proprietor, who claimed a sacred right of inheritance,^ now 
ploughs like a serf the fields formerly his own, all our perceptiorrs of moral 
justice are shocked. 

The love of country and the passion for possessing land are strong through-* 
out Rajpootana : while there is a hope of existence, the cultivator clings to the 
*bapotL%^^ and in Harouti this amor patriot is so invincible, that, to use their 
homely phrase, “ he would rather fill his pait in slavery there, than live in luxury 
abroad.” But where could they fly to esca|>e oppression ? All around was 
desolation ; armies perambulated the country, with rapid strides, in each other^s 
train, “one to another still succeeding.” To this evil Kotah was comparatively 
a stranger ; the Protector was the only plunderer within his domains. Indeed, 
the inhabitants of the surrounding states, from tlie year 1865, when rapine was 
at its height, flocked into Kolah, and filled up the chasm which oppression 
had produced in the population. But with the banishment of predatory war, 
and the return of industry to its own field of exertion, this pancuea for the 
wounds which the ruler has inflicted 'will disappear ; and although the vast 
resources of the Regent’s mind may check the appearance of decay, while his 
faculties survive to superintend this vast and complicated s/Stem, it must 
ultimately, from the want of a principle of pern:>anencc, fall into rapid dis- 
organization. We proceed to the details of the system, which will afford fresh 
proofs of the talent, industry, and vigilance of this singular character. 

The soil of Kotah is a rich tenacious mould, resembling the best parts of 
lower Malwa. The single plough is unequal to breaking it up, and the Regent 
has introduced the plough of double yoke from the Concan. His cattle are 
of the first quality, and equally fit for the park or the plough. He purchases 
at all the adjacent fairs, chiefly in liis own dominions, and at the annual me/a 
(fair) of his favourite city Jhalra-Fatun, He ha.9 tried those of Marwar and 
of the desert, famed for a superior race of cattle ; but he found that the 

■* Throughout the l^Dondi territory, where no regent has innovaled on the established laws 
of inheritance, Viy far the greater part of the land is the alrsolate property of the cultivating 
ryoty who can sell or mortgage it. There is a curious tradition that tliis right wa.s obtained by 
one of the ancient princes making a general .sale of the crtjwn land, reserving only the tax. 
In Boondi, if a ryot Incomes unable, from pecuniary wants or otherwise, to cultivate bis lands, 
he lets thein ; and custom has established four annas per heegha ox irrigqtefl land, and 
annas for gorma, that dependant on the heavens, or a share of the produce in a similar pro^ 
portion, as his right. If in exile, from whatever cause, he can assign this share to trustees , 
and, the more strongly to mark his inalienaj>le right in such a case, the trustees reserve on ni'j 
own account Ittro seers oft every maund of produce y which is emphatically termed “ huk bapaio 
bhomf the “dues of the patrimonial soil.^* 
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transilion from their sandy regions* to the deep loam of Harouti soon disa^bled 

t 

them. 

Each plough or team is equal to the culture of one hundred F)eeghas ; 
consequently 4,00a ploughs will cultivate 400,000 during each harvest^ ancf 
for both 800,000, nearly 300,000 English acres. The soil* is deemed poor 
which does not yield seven to ten maunds*^ of wheat t^er beegha,. and five to 
seven of millet and Indian corn. But to take a very low estimate, and alTow- 
•ing for bad seasons, we may assiinae four jnaunds per beegha, as the average 
produce, (though double would not be deemed an exaggerated average) : this 
wilt give 3,200,000 maunds of both products, wheat and millet, and the pro- 
portion of the former to the latter is as three to two. Let us estimate the value 
of this. In seasons of abundance, twelve rii|)ees per fnauni^\ in equal ejuanti- 
ties of both grains, is the average ; at this time (July 182*0, ) notwithstanding 
the preceeding season has been a failure throughout Rajwarra^ (though there 
was a prospect of an excellent one), and grain a dead weight, eighteen rupees 
per matini is the current price, and may he quoted as the average standard of 
Harouti : above is approximatitig to dearness, and below to the reverse. But 
if we take the average of the year of actual plenty, or timlve rupees| per 
piauni of equal quantities of wheat and joar, or cHve rupee per miamid, the 
result is thirty-two lakhs of rupees annual income. 

Let us endeavour to calculate how much of this becomes net produce 
towards the expenses of the government, and it will be seen tlmt the charges 


are about one-third groSsS amount. 

Expenses. 

Establishments —m. feeding cattle and servants, 'I 

tear and wear of gear, and clearing the fields— I 4,oo,oo(> 

one-eigth of the gross amount, § or I 

Seed 6,oo,ooo» 

Replacing 4,00a oxen annually, at 20^ 8o,ooo' 

Extras 20,000* 


If 1,00,000 


* A niaund is soventy-five’pounds. 

t Grain Measure of Kajpootana,— 

75 pounds — r seer. 

43 bcers “ I niaun(T. 

12 maunds - I mauni. 

, TOO maunds - r iiKinassa. 

+ It does descend as low as eight rupees per mauni for wheat and barfey, and four for 
the millets, in seasons of excessive abundance. 

§ It is not uncommon in Kajwarra, when the nreans of individuals prevent them front culti- 
vating their own lands, to hire out the whole with men and implements ; for the ubc of which 
one-eighth of the produce is the established consideration. We have applied Lliis ih the rough 
estimate of the expenses of the Regent’s farming system. 
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We do not presume to give this, or even the gross amount, as more than an 
approximation to t!ie truth ; but the Regent himself has mentioned that in one 
year the casualties in oxen aiiiounted to five thousand ! We have allowed one- 
fourth, for an ox will work well seven years, if taken care of. Thus, on the 
lowest scale, supposing the necessities of the government required the grain to 
be sold in the year it was raised, twenty lakhs will be the net profit of the 
Regent’s farms. But he has abundant resources without being forced into the 
market before the favourable moment ; until when, Hie prodace is hoarded up 
in subterranean granaries. Every thing in these regions is simple, yet efficient : 
we will describe the grain-pits. 

These pits or trenches are fixed on elevated dry spots ; their size being 
according to the nature of the soil. AH the preparation they undergo is the 
incineration of certain vegetable substmices, and lining the sides and bottom 
with wheat or barley stubbie. The grain is then deposited in the pit, covered 
over with straw, and a terrace of earth, about c‘ighteen inches in Iieight, and 
projecting in front beyond the orifice of the pit, is raised over it. This .is 
secured with a coating of clay and cow-dung, which resists even the monsoon, 
and is renewed as the torrent injure it. 'Thus the grain may remain for years 
without injury, while the heat which is extricated checks germination, and 
deters rats and white ants. Thus the Regent has seldom less than fifty lakhs 
of maunds in various parts of the country, and it is on einergehcics, or in bad 
seasons, that these stores see the light ; when, instead of twcFVe rupees, the 
tnauni runs as high as forty, or the famine price of sixty, 'riien these pits are 
mines of gold ; the Regent having frequently sold in one year sixty lakhs of 
maunds. In S. i860, (or A.l). 1804), during tlu! Mahratla war, when Holcai 
was in the Bhurtpur slate, and predatory armies were moving in every direction, 
and when famine and war conjoined to desolate the country, Kotah fed the 
whole population of Rajwarra, and supplied all these roving hordes. In that 
season, grain being fifty-five rupees per mauni^ he sold to the enormous amount 
of one crore of tufees^ or a million sterling I 

Reputable merchants of the Mahajin tribe refrain from speculating in grain, ^ 
from the most liberal feelings, esteeming it dherm niihyn hyn, *a want of charity. 
The humane Jain merchant says, “to hoard up grain, for the purpose of taking 
advantage of human misery, may bring riclies, but never profit.” 

According to the only accessible documents, the whole crown-revenue of 
Kotah from the tax in kind, amounted, under bad management, to twenty-five 
lakhs of rupees. This is all the Regent admits he collects frotfi (to use his 
own phrase) his handful (puchewara) of soil: of course he does not in- 
clude his own farming system, but oVily the amount raised from the cultivator, 
lie t:onfesscs that two-thirds of the superficial area of Kotah were waste; but 
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that tiis is now reversed, there being two-thirds cultivated, and only one-third 
waste, and this comprises mountain, forest, common, See, 

In S. 1865 (A.D. 1809), if industry were not already sufificicntly shackled, 
the Regent established a new tax on all corn exported from his dominions. It 
was termed iuCho^ and amounted to a rupee and a half per maihii. This tax — 
not less unjust in origin that vexatious in operation— w'orsc than even the in- 
famous ^itbelley or the droit d\iubaine ot France — was another fruit of monopoly. 
ii was at first confined to the grower, though of course it fell indirectly on the 
consumer; but the or chief collector of the custom, a man after tho 
Regent^s own heart, was so pleased witli its efficiency on the very first trial, that 
he advised his master to push it farther, and it was accordingly levied as well 
on the farmer as the purcliaser. An item of ten lakhs was at once added to 
the budget ; and as if this were insufficient to stop all com])etition between the 
regent-farmer-gcneral and his sul>jects, tl)ree, four, nay even five lufhos, have 
been levied from the same grain l>cforc it was retailed for consum[)tion. Kolah 
exhibited the picture of a people, jf absolutely starving, yet living in penury 
in the midst. of plenty. Neither tlie lands of his chiefs nor those of his Jminis- 
ters were exempt from the opera lion of this tax, and all were at the mercy of 
\\\e Jagati^ from whose arbitrary will there was no appeal. It had reached' the 
very height of oppression a!)out the period of the alliance with the British 
government. "I'his collector had become a [)art of his system ; and if ll^e 
Regent required a few lakhs of ready money, Jo hookiim^ ‘your commands,’ was 
the reply. A list was made out of ‘arrears of and friend and foe, minister, 

banker, trader, and farmer, had a circular. Remonstrance was not only vain 
but dangerous : even his ancient friend, the Pundit Belial, had twenty-five 
thousand rupees to pay in one of these schedules ; the honime d'affaires of one 
of his confidential chiefs, five thousand ; his own foreign minister a share, and 
many bankers of the town, four thousand, five thousand, and ten thousand 
each. The term hifho was an abuse of language for a forced contribution : in 
fact the obnoxious and well-known dhid of Rajwarra. It alienated the minds 
f^f all men, and nearly occasioned the Regent’s ruin ; for scarcely was tlieir 
individual sympathy ex{)ressed, when the Hara princes conspired to emancipate 
themselves from his interminable and galling protection. 

When the English government came in contact with Rajwarra, it was a 
primary principle of the universal protective alliance to proclaim that it was for 
the benefit tbe governed as well as the governors, since it availed little to 
destroy tbe wolves without, if they were consigned to the lion within. But 
there are and must be absurd inconsistencies, even in tbe policy of western 
legislators, where one set of principles is applied to nil. Zalim soon discovered 
that the fashion of the day was to purtvurtish, ‘foster the ryot.’ The odious 
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character ol the tax was diminished, and an edict limited its operation ^ the 
farmer, the seller, and the purchaser ; and so anxious was he to conceal this 
weapon of oppression, that the very name of Inf ho was abolished, and sowae 
has//, or ‘exraordir^aries,' substituted. This item is said still to amount to five 
lakhs of rupees. ' 

Thus did the skill and rigid system of the regent exact from his puchewara 
of soil, full fifty lakhs of rupees. We must also recollect that nearly five more 
are to be added on account of the household lands of- the members of his own* 
and the prince's family, which is almost sufficient to cover their expences* 

What will the European practical firmer, of enlarged means and experience, 
think of the man who arranged this complicated system, and who, during forty 
years, had superintended its details ? What opinion will he form of his vigour 
of mind, who, at the age of fourscore years, altliough blind and palsied, still 
superintends and maintains this system ? What will he think of the tenacity of 
memory, which bears graven thereon, as on a tablet, an account of all these 
vast depositories of grain, with their varied contents, many of them the store 
of years past ; and the power to check the slightest errors of the intendant of 
this vast accumulation j while, at the same time, he regulates the succession of 
crops throughout this extensive range ? Such is the minute topographical 
knowledge which the Regent possesses of his country, that every field in every 
farm is familiar to him : and woe to the superintendent haveldar if he discovers 
a fallow nook that ought to bear a crop. 

Yet vast as this system is, overwhelming as it would seem to most minds, 
it formed but a part of the political engine conducted and kept in action by his 
single powers. The details of his administration, internal as well as external, 
demanded unremitted viligance. The formation, tlie maintenance and discip 
line of an army of twenty thousand men, his fortresses, arsenals, and their 
complicated minutiae, were amply sufficient for one mind. The daily account 
from his police, consisting of several hundred emissaries, besides the equally 
numerous reports from the head of each district, would have distracted an 
ordinary head, for the winds could not enter and leave Harouti without being 
reported." But when, in addition to all this, it is known that the Regent was a 
practical merchant, a speculator in exchanges, that he encouraged the mechani- 
cal arts, fostered foreign industry, pursued even horticulture, and, to use his 
own words, “ considered no trouble thrown away which made the rupee return 
sixteen and a half annas, with whom can he be compared ?"* Literature, philo- 
sophy, and €x:erpt(z frorn the grand historical epics, were the amusements of his 
hours of relaxation ; but here we anticipate, for we have not yet finished the 
review of his economical character. His monopolies, especially that of grain, 


There are sixteen anas to a rupee. 


not o«Iy influenced his own market, but affected all the adjacent countries f 
and when speculation in opium ran to such a demoralizing excess in conse- 
quence of the British government monopolizing the entire produce of the poppy 
cultivated throughout Malwa, he took advantage of the mania\ and by his sales 
or purchases raised or depressed the market at pleasure. His gardens, scattered 
throughout the country, still supply the markets of the towns and capital with 
vegetables, and his forests furnish th«m with fuel. 

• So rigid was his system of taxation, that nothing escaped it. There was a 
heavy tax on widows who remarried. Even the gourd of the mendicant paid 
a tithe, and the ascetic in his cell had a domiciliary visit to ascertain the gains 
of mendicity, in order that a portion should go to the exigencies of the state. 
The toomba biirrar^ or ‘gourd-tax,’ was abolished after forming for a twelve 
month part of the fiscal code of Harouti, and then not through any scruples 
of the Regent, but to satisfy his friends. Akin to this, and even of a lower 
grade, was the ja/iroo-burrar, or ‘broom tax,’ which continued for ten years ; 
but the many lampoons it provoked from the satirical Bbaf operated on the 
more sensitive feelings of his son, Madhu Sing, who obtained its repeal. 

Zalim was no favourite with the bards ; and that he had little claim to their 
consideration may be inferred from the following anecdote. A celebrated 
rhymer was reciting some laudatory stanzas, which the Regent received rather 
coldly, observing with a sneer, that “ they told nothing but lies, though he 
should be happy to listen to their effusions when truth was the foundation,’* 
The poet replied, that “ he found truth a most unmarketable commodity ; 
nevertheless, he had some of that at his service ; ” and stipulating for forgive- 
ness if they offended, he gave the protector his picture in a string of /w- 
provised stanzas, so full of vis (poison), that the lands of the whole fraternity were 
resumed, and none of the order have ever since been admitted to his presence. 

Though rigid in his observance of the ceremonies of religion, and sharing 
in the prevailing superstitions of his country, he never allows the accidental 
circumstance of birth or caste to affect his policy. Offences against the state 
admit of no indemnity, be the offender a Brahmin or a bard ; and if these 
classes engage in trade, they experience no exemption from imposts. 

Such is an* outline of the territorial arrangements of the Regent Zalim Sing. 
When power was assigned to him, he found the state limited to Kailwarra on 
tbe east ; he has extended it to the verge of the Plateau, and the fortress which 
guards its ascent, at first rented from the Mahrattas, is now by treaty his own. 
be took possesion of the reins of power with an empty treasury and thirty-two 
idkhs of accumulating debt. He found the means of defence a few dilapidated 
fortresses, and a brave but unmanageable feudal army. He has, at an immense 
^^st, put the fortresses into the most complete state of defence, and covered 
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their ramparts with many hundred pkces of cannon ; and he has and 
maintains, in lieu of about four thousand Kara cavaliers, an army,— regular 
we may term it,— of twenty thousand men, distributed into battalions, a jjiark 
of one hundred pieces of cannon, with about one thousand good horse, besides 
the feudal contingents. 

But is this prosperity? Is this the greatness which the Raja (ibhKin 
intended should be entailed upon hts successors, his chiefs, and his subjects ? 
Was it to entertain twenty thousand mercenary soldiers from the sequestrated* 
fields of the illustrious Hara, the indigenous proprietor ? Is this government, 
is it g'Ood government according to the ideas of more civilised nations, to 
extend taxation to its limit, in order to maintain this cumbrous machinery ? 
Wc may admit that, for a time, such a system may have been requisite, not only 
for the maintenance of his delegated power, but to preserve the state from 
predatory spoliation ; and now, could we see the noble restored to his forfeited 
estates, and the ryot to his hereditary rood of land, wc should say that Zalirn 
Sing had been an instrument in the hand of Providence for the preservatitm 
of the rights of the Haras. But, as it is, whilst the corn which waves upon 
the fertile surface of Kotnh presents not the symbol of prosperity, neither is 
his well-paid and well-disci[)lined army a sure mean of defence : moral propriety 
has been violated ; rights are in abeyance, and until they be restored, even 
the apparent consistency of the social fabric is obtained by means which 
endanger its security. 


CHAPTER IX. 

PoUtiial system of the Regent, — fJis foreign policy,— Ilis pre-eminent hifiuena 
in Rajtvarra, — Flis first connection zvith the English goverjunent, — Manson's 
retreat. — Gallant conduct a fid death of the Hara chief of Coelah,-^ Aid given 
by the Regent involves him with Holcar. — Holcar comes to Kotah, — Prepara- 
tions to attack the capital. — Singular interviezo zvith Zalim. — Zalim' s agents 
iut foreign courts. — Alliance zvith Ameer Khan^ and the Pindarri chiefs.-- 
Characteristic anecdotes. — ZaiinPs offensive poticy. — His domestic policy.-- 
Character of Maharao Omed Sing. — Zalirn' $ conduct tozvards him. — Choice 
€f mnisters . — Bis hen Sing Foujdar. — Dulleel Khan Pathan.—CircumvalUi- 
Hon of Kotah. — Foundation of the city Jhalra-patun. — Mehrab Khan^ com- 
mander <ff the forces. c * . 

;.THE ,fpregoing reflections brings us back to political censideratioiis, and 
thes§ w.e must separate into two * branches, the foreign and domestic. We 
proposjely. invert the discussion of these topics, for the sake of convenience. 
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policy was to create, as regarded himself, a kiiid of l)alat>ce of 
power f to'overawe one leader by his influence with another, yet by the main' 
tenance of good understanding with alF, to prevent individual umbrage, while 
his own strength was at all times sufficient to make the scale preponderate in 
bis favour. • 

Placed in the very heart of India, Kotah was for years the centre around 
which revolved the desultory armies or ambulant governments, ever Strangers 
4o repose ; and though its wealth could not fail to attract tlie cupidity of these 
vagabond powers, yet, by the imposing attitude which he assumed, Zalim Sing 
maintained during more than half a century, the respect, the fear, and even the 
esteem of all; and Kotah alone, throughout this lengthened period, so full of 
catastrophes, never saw an enemy at her gales. Although an epoch of 
perpetual change and political convulsion, — armies destroyed, states overturned,, 
famine and pestilence often aiding moral causes in desolating the land — yet 
did the Regent, from the age of twenty-frve to eighty two, ^ by his sagacity, his 
energy, his moderation, his i)rLidencc, conduct the laark intrusted to his care 
through all the shoals and dangers which beset her course. It may not excite 
surprise that he was unwilling to ivlitupiish the helm when the vessel was 
moored in calm waters ; or, when the unskilful owner, forgetting these 
tempests, and deeming bis own science ccjual to the task, demanded the 
surrender, that he should hoist the flag of defence. 

There was not a court in Rajwarra, not even the [>redatoiy governments, 
wiiich was not in some way influeticed by his o[Mnioi>s, and often guided by his 
councils. At each he had envoys, and whcir there was a [>oint to gain, there 
were irresistible arguments reserve to secure it. Tlie necessitie.s, the vanities, , 
and weaknesses of man, be cmild enlist on bis side, and be was alternately,* by 
adoption, the father, uncle, or brother, of every pe^rson in power during this 
eventful [)eriod, from the [>rincc; ii[)()n the throne, to the brat of a Pindarri. 
He frequently observed, that “none knew the shifts he had been put to;’’ and 
when entreated not to use expressions of humility, which were alike unsuited 
•to his age and station, and the reverence he compelled, he would reply, “God 
grant you long life, but it is Ixicomc a habit.” For the last ten years, he not 
only made his*connection with Meer Khan subservient to avoiding a collision 
with Holcar, but converted the Khan into the make weight of his balance of 
power : “he thanked God the time was past, when he had to congratulate even 
the slave of a Toork on a safe accouchement^ and to pay for this liapph^ss.” 


Tliough by* nature irascible, impetuous, and poud, he could bend to the 
extreme of submission. But while he would^ by letter or conversation,, say to a 


the 


I may once more rei>enf, Ibis was* written in A.D. 
^gc of fourscore and two. 


1820-21. when Ziilim Sing 


had reached 
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marauding Pindarri or Pathan, “let me petition to your notice/’ my 

clodpole' understanding is worth consulting/' or reply to a 

demand for a contribution, coupled with a threat of inroad, “that fhe friendly 
episHe had been received ; that he lamerrted the writer's d^tresses, &c., &c. f 
with a few thousand more than was demanded, and a present to the messenger,, 
he would excite a feeling which at least obtained a respite [ on the other band, 
he was always prepared to repel aggression ; and if a single action would have 
decided bis quarrel, he would not have hesitated to engage any power m the* 
circle. But he knew even success, in such a case, to be ruin, and the general 
feature of his external policy was accordingly of a tenyporizing amf very mixed 
nature. Situated as he was, amidst conflicting elements, be bad fre(|uer>tly a 
double game to {xiy. Thus, in the coalition of 1806-7, against Jodpur, he had 
three parties to please, each requesting his aid, which made neutrality almost 
impossible. He sent envoys to all ; and while appearing as the universal 
mediator, he gave assistance to none. 

It would he vain as well as useless to attempt the details of his foreign 
policy ; we shall merely allude to the circumstance which first brought him in 
contract with the British government, in A.IX 1803-4, and then proceed lo hrs- 
domestic administration. 

When the ill-fated expedition under Monson traversed Central India to the 
attack of Holcar, the regent of Kotah, trusting to the invincibility of the 
British arms, did not hesitate, upon tlieir appearance within Ids territory, to 
co-operate both with supplies and men. But when the British army retreated, 
and its commander demanded admission within the walls of Kotah, he met a 
decided and very proper refusal. “You shall not bring anarchy aixi a 
disorganized army ta mix with my [peaceable citizens ; but draw up your 
battalions under my walls ; I will furnish provisions, and I will march tl>e whole 
of my force between you and the enemy, and bear the brunt of his attack."^ 
Such were Zalim's own expressions : whether it would have l^een wise to accede 
to his proposal is not the point of discussion. Monson contmued his 
disastrous flight through the Koondi and Jeypur dominions, and carried almost* 
alone the news of his disgrace to the illustrious Lake. It was natural he should 
seek to palliate his error by an attempt to involve others; and amongst those 
thus calumniated, first and foremost was the regent of Kotah, *'*the bead and 
front of whose offending," — non-admission to a [xmic-struck, beef-eatrng army 
tvithio his walls, — was translated into treachery, and a connivance with the 
enemy; a calumny which long subsisted to the prejudice of the veteran 
politician. But never was there a greater wrong inflicted, or a more unjust 
return for services and sacrifices, both in men and money, in a cause which 
little concerned him ; and it nearly operated fiurtfully, at a period 
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wheti^thq^ritisli government could not liave dispensed with his aid. It was 
never tt)ld) it is hardly yet known at this distant period, what devotion he 
evinced in that memorable retreat^ as it is misnamed^ when the troops of 
Kotah and the corps of the devoted Lucan were sacrificed to ensure the safety 
of the army until it left the Mokundurra Pass in its rear. If there be any 
incredulous supporter of the commander in that era of our shame, let him 
repair to the altar of the Coelah chief, who, like a true Har, ^^spread his 
.carpet^^ at the ford of the Am)ar, and there awaited the myrn>idons of the 
Mahrattas, and fell protecting the flight of an army which might have passed 
from one end of India to the other. Well might the veteran allude to our 
ingratitude in 1804, when in A.D. 1817 he was called u^xin to co-operate in 
the destruction of that predatory system, in withstanding which he had passed 
a life of feverish anxiety. If there was a doubt of the part he acted, if the 
monuments of the slain will not be admitted as evidence, let us appeal to the 
opinion of the enemy, whose testimony adds another feature to the portrait of 
this extraordinary man. 

Besides the Coelah chief, and many brave Haras, slain on the retreat of 
Monson, the Bukshee, or commander of the forces, was made prisoner. As 
the price of his liberation, and as a punishment for the aid thus given to the 
British, the Mahratta leader exacted a bond of ten lakhs of rupees from the 
Bukshee, threatening on refusal to lay waste with fire and sword the whole line 
of pursuit. But when the discomfited Bukshee appeared Ix^fore the Regent, 
he spurned him from his presence, disavowed his act, and sent him back to 
Holcar to pay the forfeiture as be might.* Holcar satisfied himself then with 
threatening vengeance, and w'hen opportunity i>ermitted, he marched into 
Harouti and encamped near the capital. The walls were manned to receive 
him ; the signal had been prepared which would not have left a single house 
inhabited in the plains, while the Bhils would simultaneously pour down from 
the hills on Holcar’s supplies or followers. The bond was agam presented, ai>d 
without hesitation disavowed : hostilities ap[)eared inevitable, when the friends 
of both parties concerted an interview. But 2 ^\lim, aware of the perfidy of 
his foe, declined this, except on his own conditions. These were singular, 
and will recall to mind another and yet more celebrated meeting. He demanded 
that they should discuss the terms of peace or war upon the Chumbul, to which 
Holcar acceded. For the purpose Zalim prepared two boats, each capaWc of 
containing about twenty armed men. Having moored his own little tiark in 
the middle of** the stream, under the cannon of the city, Holcar, accontpanied 
his cavalcade, embarked in his boat and rowed to meet him. Carpets were 

* If my racirtory betrays me not, this unfortunate commander, unable to bear his shame, 
t<^ok poison. 
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spread, and there these extraordinary men, with only one eye* betwe|n Jtbem, 
settled the conditions of peace, and the endearing epithets of ‘uncle' and 
‘nephew* were bandied, with abundant mirth on the peculiarity of their situa- 
tion ; while,’ — for the fact is beyond a doubt, - each boat was plugged, and 
men were at hand on the first appearance of treachery to have sent them all 
to the bottom of the river. But Holcar*s necessities were urgent, and a gift 
of three lakhs of rupees averted such a catastrophe, though he never relinquish- 
ed the threat of exacting the ten lakhs ; and when at. length madness overtook* 
him, “the bond of Kaka Zaliin Sing’* was one of the most frequently-repeated 
ravings of this soldier of fortune, whose whole life was one scene of insanity. 

It will readily be conceiVed, that the labours of his administration were 
quite sufficient to occupy his attention without intermeddling with his neigh- 
bours ; yet, in order to give a direct interest in the welfare of Kotah, he became 
a competitor for the farming of tlie extensive districts which joined his 
southern frontier, belonging to Sindia and Holcar. From the former he rented 
the punj-7nohals and from the latter the four important districts of Dig, Perawa, 
&c., which, when by right of conquest tijcy became British, were given in 
sovereignty to the Regent. Not satisfied with this hold of self-interest on the 
two great predatory powers, he had emissaiics in the persons of their con- 
fidential ministers, who reported every movement ; and to “ make assurance 
doubly sure,” he had Mahratta pundits of tlie first talent in his own adminis- 
tration, through whose connections no political measure of their nation escaped 
his knowledge. As for Meer Khan, he and the Regent were essential to each 
other. From Kotah the Khan was provided with military stores and supplies 
of every kind ; and when his legions mutinied {a matter of daily occurreiicc) 
and threatened him with the bastinado, or fastening, to a piece of ordiiance 
under a scorching sun, Kotah afforded a place of refuge during a temporary 
retreat, or ways"^ and means to allay the tinnult by paying the arears. Zaliio 
allotted the castle of Shirgurli for the Khan’s family, so that this leader had 
no anxiety on their account, while he was pursuing his career of rapine in inoic 
distant scenes. 

Even the Pindarries were conciliated with all the respect and courtesy i^ud 
to better mert. Many of their leaders held grants of land in KoUb ; so essen-' 
tial, indeed, was a good understandings with this body, that when Sindia, in 
A. D. j8o 7, entrapped and imprisoned in the dungeons of Gwalior the cele- 
brated Kureem, Zalitn not* only advanced the large sum required for his 
ransom, but bad the temerity to pledge himself for his future gwH conduct ; 

^ It should b€ rememlTewd that Zalim WUs quite blind and that Holcar had lost the use of 
one eye. 
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tih ft€l^whlch somewhat taruislied his reputation for sagacity, but eventually 
operated as a just punishment on Sindia for his avarice. 

The scale of munificence on which the Regent exercised the rites of 
Sttnctuary towards the chiefs of other countries claiming^ his protection, 

was dispfoportioned to the means of the state. The exiled nobles of Marwar 
and MeWar have held estates in Kolah greater than their sequestrated patri- 
monies. These dazjding acts of beneficence were not lost on a community 
'amongst whom hospitality ranks at the head of the virtues. In these regions, 
where the strangest anomalies and the most striking contradictions present 
themselves in politics, such conduct begets no astonishment, and rarely provokes 
a remonstrance from the state whence the suppliant fled. The Regent not 
only received the refugees, but often reconciled them to their sovereigns. He 
gloried in the title of ‘peace maker,’ and whether his conduct proceede^d from 
motives of benevolence or policy, he was rewarded with the epithet, sufficiently 
exalted in itself. “ 'Fhey all come to old Zalim with their troubles/* he remarked, 
“•as if he could find food for them all from ‘his handful of soil.’ ” 

To conclude : his defensive was, in its results, the reverse of his offensive 
policy. Invariable and brilliant success accontpanied the one ; defeat, dis- 
appointment, and great pecuniary sacrifices, were the constant fruits of the 
otlier. Mewar eluded all his arts, and involved Kotah in embarrassments from 
which she will never recover, while his attempt to take Sheopur, the capital of 
the (lores, by a coup de maiu^ was signally defeated. Had he succeeded in 
either attempt, and added the resources of these acquisitions to Kotah, doubt- 
less his views would have been still more enlarged. At an early period of his 
career, an offer was made to him, by the celebrated Pratap Sing of Jeypiir, to 
undertake the duties of chief minister of that state : it is vain to speculate 
on what might have been the result to the state or himself, Imd he been able 
to wield her resources, at the time so little impaired. 

Let us now view the domestic policy of the Regent ; for which purpose we 
tiitist again bring forward the pageant prince of Kotah, the Raja Omed Sing, 
was destined never, to be extricated from the trammels of a guardianship 
which, like most offices in the East, was designed to be hereditary : and at the 
^gc of threescore and ten, Omed Sing found himself as much a minor as when 
bis dying father “placed him in the lap*’ of the Protector Zalim Sing. The 
line of conduct he pursued towards his sov^dgn, through half a century^ 
duration, was singularly consistent. The age, the character, the very title of 
mnaky or ‘graMsire,' added weight to his authority, and the disposition Of 
the prince seemed little inclined to throw jit off. In short, his temperament 
appeared exactly suited to the views of the Regent, who, while he consulted 
his wishes in every step, acted Entirely from himself. The Maha-Rao was a 
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prince of excellent understanding, and possessed many of those qualities 
inherent in a Rajpoot. He was fond of the chase, and was the best horseman 
and marksman in the country ] and the^R^gent gained such entire ascendancy 
over him, that ^t' is doubtful whether he was solicitous of change^. Besides,- 
there was no appearance of constraint ; and his religious occupations, which 
increased with his age, went far to wean him from a wish to take a moffe active 
share in the duties of government. His penetration, in fact, discovered the 
inutility of such a desire, and he soon ceased * to entertain it ; while 

ill proportion as he^ yielded, the attentions of the minister increased. 

If an envoy came from a foreign state, he was introduced to the Prince, 
delivered his credentials to him ; and from him received a reply, but that reply 
was his minister’s. If a foreign noble claimed protection, he received it from 
the Prince : he was the dispenser of the favours, though he could neither 
change their nature or amount. Nay, if the Regent’s own sons required an 
addition to their estates, it could only l)c at the express desire of the Maha-Rao ; 
and to such a length did the minister carry this deference, that an increase to 
his personal income r^uired being pressed upon hi ni by the Prince. If horses 

arrived from foreign countries for sale, the best were set aside for the Maha- 

Rao and his sons. The archives, the seal, and all the emblems of sovereignty, 
remained as in times past in the custody of the personal servants of the Prince, 
at the castle, though none durst use them without consent of the Regent, He 
banished his only son, Madhu Sing, during three years, to the family estate at 
Nandta, for disrespect to the heir-apparent, Kishore Sing, when training their 
horses together ; and it was with difficulty that even the entreaty of the Maha- 
Rao could procure his recall. There are many anecdotes related to evince that 
habitual deference to every thing attached to his sovereign, which, originating 
in good feeling, greatly aided his policy. The Regent was one day at prayer, 
in the family temple in the castle, when the younger sons of the Maha-Rao 
not knowing he was there, entered to perform their devotions. It was the cold 
season, and the pavement was damp ; he took the quilt which he wore from his 
shoulders, and spread it for them to stand upon. On their retiring, a servant, 
deeming the quilt no longer fit to be applied to the Regent’s person, was put- 
ing it aside ; but, guessing his intention, Zalim eagerly snatched it from him, 
and re-covering himself, observed it was .now of some value, since it was 
marked with the dust of the feet of his sovereign’s children. These are 
curious anomalies in the mind of a man who . had determined on 
unlimited authority. No usurpation was ever more meek, or yet more absolute ; 
and it might be affirmed that the Prince and the Regent were made for each 
other and the times in which they lived. 

It was to be expected that a man, whose name was long synonymous with 
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wiscl<m, should shew discernment in the choice of his servants. He had the 
art of attaching them to his interests, of uniting their regard with a submissive 
respect, and no kindness, no familiarity, made them forget the bounds 

prescribed, - But while he generously provided for all their Wants and granted 
them every indulgence, he knew too well the caprice of human nature to make 
them independent of himself. He would provide for them, for their relations 
and their dependents ; his hand was ever bestowing gratuities on festivals, 
* births, marriages, or deaths ; but he never allowed them to accumulate wealth. 
It is to be remarked that his most confidential servants were either Pathans or 
Mahratta Pundits : the first he employed in military posts, the other in the 
more complicated machinery of politics. He rarely employed his own country- 
men ; and the post of Foujdar, now held by Bishen Sing, a Rajpoot of the 
Suktawut clan, is the exception to the rule. Dulleel Khan and Mehrab Khan 
were his most faithful and devoted servants and friends. The stupendous 
fortifications of the capital, with which there is nothing in India to compete, save 
the walls of Agra, were all executed by the former. ’ By him, also was raised 
that pride of the Regent, the city called after him, Jhalra-patun while all 
the other forts were put into a state which makes Kotah the most defensible 
territory in India. Such was the affectionate esteem in which Dulleel was held 
by the Regent, that he used often to say, ‘‘he hoped he should not outlive 
Dulleel Khan.” Mehrab Khan was the commander of the infantry, which he 
maintained in a state of admirable discipline and efficiency,! they received 
their l^ees roza, or twenty days’ pay, each month, with their arrears at the end of 
every second year. 


* Jhala-rd-P^tun^ *the city of the Jhala,' the Regent^s tribe. 

t Mehrab Khan was the commandant of one division of Zalim^s centingent, placed at my 
disposal, which in eight days took possession of every district of Holcar’s adjacent to Harouti, 
ftnd which afterwards gained so much credit by th,p brilliant escalade of the ‘Soudi’ fortress, 
when co-operating with General Sir John Malcolm. The Royals ( Rnj-Faftan) were led by 
Syf AUi, a gallant soldier, but who could not resist joining the cause the Maharao and 
legitimacy in: the civtt war of 1^21 

67 
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TAe JRfypm4 StaUs invited to olh alliance with the British Government. — Zalim 
. . ^ng the first to accept it — Marquis Blastings sends an agent to his court. -r- 
Cot^idtration against the Pitid arris. — The Regen fs conduct during the war. 
Approlmtion ecnd reward of his services. — Peace throughout India. — Death ’ 
of Maharao Omed Sing. — Treaty and sicpplemental articles. — Sons of Maha- 
erao Omed Sing. — Their characters. — Sons of the Regent. — State of parties.^ 
The Regent leaves the C\i2iQ\\\ for Kotah. — He proclaims Kishote Sing as 
successor of the iate prince. — His letter to the British agent ^e^ho repairs to 
Kotah. — Dangerous illness of the Regent. — Plots to overturn the order of 
succession. — The Regent's ignorance thereof — Intricate position of the British 
Govermneni. — Arguments in defence of the supplemental articles. — Recogni- 
dion (f all rulers de facto the has Is of our treaties. — Kishore Sing refuses to 
acknowledge the supplemented articles. — Consequences . — The Regent blockades 
4he Pfin^^ and demands the surrender of his son Gordhundas. — The Maha- 
srao breaks through the blockade . — The British Agent interposes. — Surrender 
^n4 exile of Gordhundas. — Reconciliation of the Maharao and the Regent.'-^ 
Coronation of the Maharao.--’ Mutual covenants executed. — The Regent prO‘ 
hibiis ditid throughout Kotah. — Reflections. 

We now enter upon that period of the Regent’s history, when the march of 
events linked him with the policy of Britain. When, in A. D. 1817, the Mar- 
quie of Hastings proclaimed war against the Pindarris, who were the very lees 
of the predatory hordes, which the discomfiture of the greater powers had 
thrown off, neutrality was not to be endured ; and it was announced that all 
those who were not for us in this grand enterprize, which involved the welfare 
of all, would be considered against us. The Rajpoot states, alike interested 
-with ourselves in the establishment of settled government, w^ere invited to an 
alliance offensive and defensive with us, which was to free them for ever from 
the thraldom of the predatory armies ; in return for which, we demanded 
homage to our power, and a portion of their revenues as the price of protection. 
The eagle-eye of Zalim saw at once the virtue of compliance and the grace 
attendant on its being quickly yielded. Accordingly, his envoy was the first 
to connect Rotah in the bonds of alliance, which soon united all Rajwarra to 
Britain. Meanwhile, all India was in arms ; two hundred thousand meri were 
embodied, and tnoying.on variouB points to destroy the germ of ^rapine 
for ever, Ae the scene df action was expected to be in the countries 

bordering upon Harouti, the presence of an agent #ith Sing ai^Mred 
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mdisfijnsabTe. His irrstmctians were to make avaifabre the resources of Kotab 
to the armies niwiiig round him, and to lessen tlie field of tlie eiwwny's 
manoetivre£S by .shutting F>im out Of that country. So efficient were these re- 
sources, tfwit in five days after the agent reached the Regent’s camp,,* every 
pass was a post ; and a corps of fifteen hundred men,, infantry and cavalry^ 
with four gutfSy was marched to co-operate with General Sir John Matcolm^ 
who had just crossed the Nerbudda wdth A weak division of the army of the 
Dekhan, and was marching northward surrounded by numerous foes and 
doubtful friends. Throughout that brilliant and eventful pWod in the history 
of British India, when every province From the Ganges to the ocean w^as agi- 
tated by warlike demonstrations, the camp of the Regent was the pivot of oper- 
ations and the focus of intelligence. The part Ive acted was decided, manly,, 
and consistent ; and if there were moments of vacillation, it was inspired by 
our own conduct, which created doubts in his mind as to the wisdom of his 
course. He had seen and felt that the grand principle of politics,, expediency,, 
guided all courts and councils, whether Moghul, Mahratta, or British : the 
disavowal df the alliances formed by Lord Lake, under Marquis Wellesley's 
administration, proved this to demonstration, and he was too familiar with the 
history of our power to give more credit than mere politeness required to our 
boasted renunciation of the rights of anticipated conquest. A smile vwould 
play over the features of the orbiess politician when the envoy disclaimed all 
idea of its being a war of aggrandisement. To all such protestations he would 
say, “ Miharap, I cannot doubt you believe what yo-u say; but remember 
what old Zalim tells you ; the day is not distant when only oire en^blem of 
power {eki sicca) will be recognised throughout India." This was in A IX 
1817-1S ; and the ten years of life since granted to him must have well illus- 
trated the truth of this remark ; for although no absolute conquest or incorpor- 
ation of Rajpoot territory has taken place, our systen> of control, and the esta- 
blishment of our monopoly within these limits (not then drained of by our- 
selves), has already verified rn part his prediction. It were indeed idle to- sup- 
pose that any protestations could have vanqiiisl>ed the arguments present* to a 
mind which had pondered on every page of the history of our power ; which 
had witnessed its development, from the battle of Plassy under Clive, to 
exploits at the altars of Alexander. He had seen throughout, that the funda- 
mental rule which guides the Rajpoot prince, ‘‘obtain land," was one both 
praeticall)^ and theoretically understood by viceroys from the west, who appear^ 
^d to act upon the four grand political principles of the Rajpoot, sham^ dan^ 

* The of these animls, then assistant Jtesident at Sindians court, was deputed by 

Loifd Hastings to the Raj Rana Zalim Sing. He left the residency at Gwalior {on the Wth 
Novein% if fr, and reached the Regent’s camp at RoWtah, about twenty-five miles S. S* E* 
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hed^ dind ; or, persuasion, gifts> stratagem, force ; by which, according their 
great lawgiver, kingdoms are obtained and maintained^ and all mundane affairs 
conducted. When, therefore, in order to attain our erxJs, we expatiated apon 
the disinterestedness of our views, his co-operation was granted less from a 
belief in our professions^ than upon a dispassionate dpnsideration of the bene- 
fits which such alliance would confer upcH> Kotah, and of its utility in main- 
taining his family in the position it Irad so long held in that state; He must 
have balanced the difficulties he had mastered to maintain that power, against 
the enemies, internal and external, which had threateiied it, and lie justly fear- 
ed lx>tb would speedily be sacrifked to the incapacity of his successors. To 
provide a stay to their feebleness was the motive which induced him to throw 
himself lieart and hand into the alliance we sought ; and of signal benefit did 
he prove to the cause he espoused' But if we read aright the workings of a 
mind, which never betrayed its purpose either to friend or foe, we should find 
that there was a moment wlierein, though he did not swerve from the path he 
had chalked out, or sliew any equivocation in respect to the pledge he had 
giveiiy the same spirit which had guided him* to the eminence he had acquired, 
suggested what he might have done at a conjuncture when all Indlay save 
.■Rajpootana, was In arms to overthrow thp legions of Britain. All had^ reason 
to dread her colossal power, and hatred and revenge actuated our numerous 
allies to entancipate themselves from a yoke, to which, whetl^er they were 
bound by friendship or by fear, was alike galling. If there was one master-mind 
that could have combined and wielded their resources for our overthrow, it 
was that of Zalim Sing alone. VViiether the aspirations of his ambition, far too 
vast of its little field of action, soared to this height, or were clvecked by the 
trammels of nearly eighty winters, we can only conjecture. Once, and once 
only, the dubious oracle came forth. It was in the very crisis of operations, 
when three English divisions were gradually closing upon the grand Findarri 
horde, under Kureem Khan, in the very heart of bis dominions> aixi his troops^ 
hfs stores, were all placed at our disposal, he heard that o<ie of tliese divisions 
had insulted his town of Barah : then, the ideas which appeared to occupy him 
burst forth in the ejaculation, “ that if twenty years could be tal^en from hrs 
life, Delhi and Dekhan should be one ai>d appeared to point to the hidden 
thoughts of a roan, whose tongue never spoke but in parables. 

There is also no doubt that his nK>st confidential friends and ministers, 
who were Mahrattas, were adverse to his leaguing with the Eng\}sh, and fo>^ 
a moment he felt a repugnance to breaking the bond which bad so long united 
him with their policy. He could npt but enumerate amongst the argun>en.ts 
for Jts maintenance, his ability to preserve that independence which fifty years 
had strengthened, and he was about to allied, he bad no course but unlimited 
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ob6di?f|ce ; m short that this part must vtcm be subordinate. He preferred it^ 
however, for the security it afforded ; and as in. the course of nature he must 
soon resign bis trust, there was more hope of his power descending to bis 
posterity than if left to discord and faction. But wlien hostilities advanced 
against the freebooters, and the more settled governments of tl>e Peshwa, 
Bhoonsla, Holcar, and Sindia, determined to shake off our yoke, we could urge 
to him irresistible arguirvents for a perfect identity of interests. The envoy had 
only to hint that the right of conquest would leave the districts he rented from 
Holcar at our disposal and that as we wanted no territory in Central Indi^i 
for ourselves, we should not forget our friends at the conclusion of hostilities* 
If ever there were douljts, they were dissipated by this suggestron ; and on the 
grand horde being broken up, it was discovered that the families of its leaders 
were concealed in his territory. Through his indirect aid we were enabled to 
secure them, and at once annihilated the strength of the marauders. For aM 
these important services^ the sovereignty of the four districts he rented from 
Holcar was guaranteed to the Regent. The circumstances attending the 
conveyance of this gift afforded an estimate of Zal'im^s determination never to 
relinquish his authority ; for, when the simnud was tendered in his own name, 
he decUrred it, desiring the insertion of that of his master, the MaharacK.'" 
At tlie time, it a[>peared an ad of disinterested magnanimity, but subsequent: 
acts alloAved us to form a more correct appreciation of his motives^ The 
campaign concluded, and tl>e noble commander and his enlightened coadjutor'*^ 
left the seat of war inTpressed with the conviction of the great services, and the 
highest respect for the talerrts, of the veteran politician*, while the envoy, 
who had acted with him during the campaigny was declared the medium crf 
his future political relations. 

In march A.D, iS^rS, profound repose reigned from the Sutlej to the ocearr, 
of which Rajpoot history presented no example. The imgic Runes, by which 
the north-man could ‘drush tlie stornvy wave/’^ could not be more efficacioue 
than the rod of our power in tranqui Rising this wides^xice, which for ages had 
been the seat of conflict. The satya yuga, tire golden age of the Hindu, 
alone afforded a t^rellel to the calm which bad succeeded eras of tumultuous 
effervescence. 

Thus matters proceeded till November 1^19-, when the death of the 
Maharao Omed Sing engendered new feelings in the claimants to the sue- 
t^ession, and placed the Regent in a posttiorr from which not even his geniua; 
flight have extricated him, unaided by the power whose alliance he had so 
timely obtained. And here it becomes requisite to advert to the terms of this 

^ I allude to Mr. Adam, who divided with the noble Marquis entire merits of that ever 
ntemorable period. 
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alliance. The itfeaty^ was concluded at Delhi, on the adth of DiCeml^t 1817^ 
by the envoys of the Regeht, in the name of his lawful Sovereign^ the 
Maharao Omed Sing, ratified by the contracting parties, and the deeds Were 
interchanged at^ the Reg^nt^s court early in January. To this treaty his 
sovereign's seal and his own were appended ; but no guarantee of the Regent’s 
power was demanded pending the negotiation, nor is he mentioned in 

the preamble, and then only as the ministerial agent of the Maharao Omed 
Sing, in whose behalf alone the treaty was virtually executed. This excited 
the Surprise of the British representative,! who, in his official despatch 
detailing the progress and conclusion of the negotiations, intimated that he 
not only expected such stipulation, but was prepared for admitting it. There 
was nO inadvertence in this omission ; the Regent saw no occasion for any 
guarantee, for the plenary exercise of the powers of sovereign during more 
than half a century had constituted him, de facio^ prince of Kotah. Moreover, 
we may suppose, had he felt a desire for such stipulation, that a feeling of 
pride might have stifled its expression, which by making the choice of minis- 
ters dependent on a foreign power would have virtually annulled the indepen- 
dent sovereignty Of Kotah. Whatever was the reason of the omission, at a 
season when his recognition might have,.had the same formal sanction of all 
tifie parties as the other articles of the treaty, it furnished the future opponents 
of the Regent’s power with a strong argument against its njAintenance in 
perpetuity on the death of the Maharao Omed Sing. 

It has been already said, that the treaty was concluded at Delhi in 
December 1817, and interchanged in January 1818. In March of the same 
year, tWo supplemental articles were agreed to at Delhi, and transmitted direct 
to the Regent, guaranteeing the administration of affairs to his sons and 
successors for ever. 

Having premised so much, let us give a brief notice of the parties, whose 
future fate was involved in this policy. 

" Tliis Maharao Omed Sing had three sons, Kishore Sing, Bishen Sing, and 
Sing. The heir-apparent, who bore a name dear to the recollection of 
thif Jfaras, ’Vas then forty years of age. He was mild in his temper and 
derheartout ; but being brought up in habits of seclusion, he was move 
cbttt^rsaht #ftK the formulas of his religion, and the sacred epics, tharr. with 
the ^ISirs i&f haankind. He was rro stranger to the anhals of his family, 
badl sufficient pride and feeling to kindle at the recollection of their glory ; but 
the tsatural bent 'of hi# mind, reinforced by education, had well fitted him to 


« Cppy of this is inserted in Appendix No. 6. ^ ^ ^ 

, 4 C. T Metcalfe themreswcfit Delhi, now S»r C 
council in Etengal. ^ 
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follow<l>fi,patl^ <rf his father, and. ta leave himself and .his country to. be 
governed best pleased the nanah sahib^"^ the Regent, 

Bisben Sing was about three years younger ; equally palcid in disposition, 
sensible, and sedate, and much attached to the Regent 

Pritbi Sing was under thirty ; a noble specimen of a Kara, eager for action 
in the only career of a Rajpoot— arms. To him the existing state of things 
was one. of opprobrium and dishonour, and his mind was made up to 
jfenfranchise himself and family from the thraldom in which his father had left 
them, or perish in the attempt. The brothers were attached to each other, and 
lived in perfect harmony, though suspicions did exist that Bishen Sing’s greater 
docility and forbearance towards the Regent^s son and successor, arose from 
interested, perhaps traitorous, views. Each of them bad estates of twenty-five 
thousand rupees’ annual rent, which they managed through their agents. 

The Regent had two sons, the elder, Madhu Sing, legitimate ; the younger, 
Gordhun-das, illegitimate ; but he was regarded with more affection, and 
endowed with almost equal 'authority with the declared successor to the 
regency. Madhu Sing was about forty-six at the period we speak of. A 
physiognomist would discover in his aspect no feature indicative of genius, 
though he might detect amidst traits which denoted indolence, a supercilious 
tone of character, the effect of indulgence. This was fostered in a great degree 
by the late Maharao, who supported the Regent’s son against his own in all 
their dissensions, even from their infancy, which had increased the natural 
arrogance developed by power being^too early entrusted to him ; for when the 
Regent, as before related, quitted the capital for the camp, Madhu Sing was 
nominated to the office of Foujdar, the hereditary post of his father, and left 
as his /ocuM tenens at Kotah. This office, which included the command and 
pay of all the troops, left unlimited funds at his disposal ; and as the checks 
which restrained every other officer in the state, were inoperative upon his sons, 
who dared to inform against the future regent ? Accordingly, he indulged his 
taste in a manner which engendered dislike to him : his gardens, his horses, 
his boats, were in a style of extravagance calculated to prove the envy of the 
sons of his sovereign; while his suite eclipsed that of the prince himself. 
In short, he hltle regarded the prudent counsel of his father, who, in their 
metaphorical language, used to express his fears “that when he was a hundred 
years old,^* (Le, dead,J the fabric which cost a life in rearing would fall 
to pieces. , 

Gordhun*das4 the natural son of the Regent, was then about tweqty- 

* Thi5;;was the parental epithet always appUeilflo the Regent by Omed Sing and hij ,^ns, 
w no it wifi be; remembered mingled some ofthe'Thala blood in their Nauah^sm^ 

ffmndsirf/ ^ i ' 

^h^4l4ve l>f Gordhun’ one of. the names of Cnshna, the tntelary ditidity- 
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seven/ quick, lively intelligent and. daring. His conduct to his soveteign’s 
family has been precisely the reverse of his brother’s, and in consequence he 
lived on terms of confidential friendship with them, especially with the heir- 
apparent and prince, Prithi Sing, whose disposition corresponded with his own. 
His father, who viewed this child of his old age with perhaps more affection 
than his elder brother, bestowed upon him the important office of Purdhan^ 
which comprehends the grain-department of the state. It gave him the com- 
mand of funds, the amount of which endangered the ‘declared succession. The’ 
brothers cordially detested each other, and many indignities were cast upon 
Gordhun-dus by Madhu Sing, such as putting him in the guard, which kindled 
an irreconcilable rancour between them. Almost the only frailty in the charac- 
ter of the Regent was the defective education of his sons : both were left to 
the indulgence of arrogant pretensions, which ill-accorded with the tenor of his 
own behaviour through life, or the conduct that was demanded of them. Dearly, 
bitterly, has the Regent repented this error, which in its consequences has 
thrown the merits, of an active and difficult caree'r into the shade, and made 
him regret that his power was not to die with him. 

Such was the state of parties and politics at Kotah in November 1819, 
when the death of the Maharao developed views that had long been concealed, 
and that produced the most deplorable results. The Regent was at the Chaoni, 
his standing camp at Gagrown, when this event occurred, and he immediately 
repaired t6 the capital, to see that the last offices were properly performed, 
and to proclaim the an^ or oath of allegiance, and the accession of the Maharao 
Kishore Sing. 

The political agent received the intelligencef on his march from^ Marwar 
to Mewar, and immediately addressed his government on the subject, requesting 
instructions. Meanwhile, after a few days’ halt at Oodipur, he repaired to 
Kotah to observe the state of parties, whose animosities and expectations wer6 
forebodings of a change which mepaced the guaranteed order of things. On 
his arrival, he found the aged Regent, still a stranger to the luxury of a house, 
encamped a mile beyond the city, with his devoted bands around him ; while 

* Let me again remind the reader, that this was written in 1820-21 ; for many reasons, 
the phraseology and chronology of the original MS. are retained. 

t The following is a translation of the Tetter written by the Regent, announcing the decease 
of his master, dated 1st Suffur, A. H. 1235, or November 21st, 1819 ; — / 

“ Until Sunday# the eve of the isi. Suffur, the health of the Maharao Omed Sing was 
perfectly good. About an hour after sunset, he went to worship Sri-Byjnatk-ju Haying 
six prostrations, and while performing the seventh, he faintea and remained totally insensible. 
In this state he wjisrepioved to his l>ed chamber, when every medical aid wts' given, but un- 
availingly ; at two in the morning he departed for heaven. P 

** Such affliction is not reserved even for avfoe ; but what refuge is there against g 

You are our friend, and the honour and welfare of those whom the Maharao has left behind a 
now in your hands. The Maharao Kishore Sing, eldest son of the Maharao deceased, n 
been pla^ upon the throne. This is written for the information of friendship.’' 
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his the heir to his power, continued in his palace in the town. The prince 
and brofhers, as heretofore, resided at the palace in the castle,, where they held 
their cohrUsy of which Gordhun-das and Prithi Sing were the principals, 
moulding the new Maharao to their will, and from which the second brother, 
Bishen Sing, was excluded. Altl^pugh the late prince had fiardly ceased to 
breathe, before the animosities so long existing between the sons of the Regent 
burst forth, and threatened “ war within the gates and although nothing 
short of the recovery of rights so long in abeyance was determined upon by 
the prince ; yet, — and it will hardly be believed, --these schemes escaped the 
vigilance of the Regent 

The death of his friend and sovereign, added to care and infirmity, brought 
on a fit of illness, the result of which was expected to crown the hopes of the 
parties who were interested in the event ; and when, to their surprise and 
regret, he recovered, the plans of his prince and natural son were matured, 
and as notorious as the sun at noon to every person of note but the Regent 
hipiself. He was not, indeed, the first aged ruler, however renowned for 
wisdom, who had been kept in ignorance of the cabals of his family. It required 
a prophet to announce to David the usurpation of Adonijah and the same 
cause, which kept David ignorant that his son had supplanted him, concealed 
from the penetrating eye of Zalini Sing the plot which bad for its object that 
his power should perish with him, and that his son Gordhun should supersede 
the heir to his hereditary staff of office. Strange as it must appear, the British 
Agent acted the part of Nathan on this occasion, and had to break the 
intelligence to the man who had swayed for sixty years, with despotic authority, 
the destinies of Kotah, that his sons were arming against each other, and that 
his prince was determined that his wand {Churri) of power should (to speak in 
their metaphorical style) be consumed in the same pyre with himself whenever 
the “ decree of Bhagwan^* went forth. 

It was then that the supplemental articles, guaranteeing Madhu Sing in 
the succession to the regency, proved a stumbling-block in the path of our 
mediation between parties, the one called on to renounce that dear-bought power 
the other determined to regain what time and accident had wrested from him. 
Had the emergency occurred while the predatory system was predominant, not 
a whisper would have been raised ; the point in all probability would never 
have been moted : it would have been considered as a matter of course, where 
“ Amurath to Amurath succeeds.” 

that the Ma^arao Kishore should continue the same puppet in the hands of 
Madhu Sing that his father had been in Zalim’s. This would have excited no 

* ‘‘ Nathan sp^ke unto Bathsheba, ‘hast thou not heard that Adonijah, the son of Hagitha, 
Qoes reign, and Dayid our Lord knoweth it not ?* ” 

68 
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surprise, nor would such a proceeding have afforded speculation for one# hour. 
Nay, the usurper might have advanced to the ulterior step ; and, like the Frank 
matre du palais have demanded of the pontiff of Nathdwarra, as did Pepin of 
Pope Zacharius, whether he who had the power, should not also have the 
title of king ;”**and the same plenary indulgence would have awaited the first 
Jhala Raja of Kotah as was granted to the first of the Carlovingian kings ! 
It, therefore, became a matter of astonishment, especially to the unreflecting, 
whence . arose the general sympathy amounting ’ to enthusiasm, towards 
this hitherto disregarded family, not only from chief and peasant^ with- 
in the bounds of Harouti, and the foreign mercenary army raised and main 
tained by the Regent, but from the neighbouring princes and nobles, who had 
hitherto looked upon the usurpation in silence. 

A short explanation will solve what was then enigmatical, even to those 
most interested in forming a just opinion. The practice of the moral virtues 
amongst any portion of civilized society may be uncertain, but there is one 
invariable estimate or standard of them in theory. The policy of 1817 changed 
the moral with the political aspect of Rajasthan. If, previous thereto, no voice 
was raised against usurpation and crime, it was because all hope that their 
condition could be ameliorated was extinct. But this was to them a nya samvat^ 
a ^new era,^ a day of universal regeneration. Was the sovereign not to look for 
the restoration of that power which had been guaranteed by treaty, — nor the 
chiefs to claim the restitution of their estates, — nor the peasant to hope for 
the lands added to the crown domain ; — and were not all foreign potentates 
interested in calling for an example of retributive justice for ministerial usurpa- 
tion, however mildly exercised towards the prince ? With more rational than 
political argument, they appealed to our high notions of public justice to accom- 
plish these objects. Unhappy position, in which circumstances,— nay, para- 
doxical as it may appear, political gratitude and justice, - dictated a contrary 
course, and marshalled British battalions in line with the retainers of usurpation 
to combat the lawful sovereign of the country I The case was one of the most 
difficult that ever beset our policy in the East, which must always to a certain 
extent be adapted to the condition of those with whom we come in contact ; 
and perhaps, on this occasion, no caution or foresight could hUve averted the 
effects of this alliance. 

Th'ere is not a shadow of doubt that the supplemental articles of the treaty 
of Kotah, which pledge our faith to two parties in a manner which rendered 
its maintenance towards both an impossibility, produced consequences that 
shook the confidence of the people of Rajwarra in our po litical rectitude. 

* Such was the question propounded, and answered as Pepin expected, regarding 
deposal of Childeric, the last of the Merovingian race. 
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established two pageants instead of one, whose co-existence would have been 
iniracufous ; still, as a measure ought not to be judged entirely by its results, 
we shall endeavour to assign the true motive and character of the act. 

If these articles were not dictated by good policy ; if they, cannot be defend- 
ed on the plea of expediency ; if the omission in the original treaty of December 
could not be supplied in March, without questioning the want of foresight of 
the farmer > he might justify them on the ground that they were a concession 
•to feelings of gratitude for important services, rendered at a moment when the 
fate of our power in India was involved to an extent unprecedented since its 
origin. To effect a treaty with the Nestor of Rajvvarra was to ensure alliance 
with the rest of the estates, which object was the very essence of Lord 
Hastings’ policy. Thus, on general views, as well as for particular reasons (for 
the resources of Kotah were absolutely indispensable), the co-operation 
of the Regent was a measure vitally important. Still it may be urged that 
as the Regent himself, from whatever motive, had allowed the time to go 
by when necessity might have* compelled us to incorporate such an article in 
the original treaty, was there no other mode of reimbursing these services 
besides a guarantee which was an apple of discord ? The war was at an end ; 
and we might with justice have urged that ^the state of Kotah,’ with which we 
had treated, had, in the destruction of all the powers of anarchy and sharing 
in its spoils, fully reaped the reward of her services. Such an argument would 
doubtless have been diplomatically just ; but we were still revelling in the 
excitement of unparalleled success, to which Zaliin had been no mean contri- 
butor, and the future evil was overlooked in the feverish joy of the hour. But 
if cold expediency may not deem this a sufficient justification, we may find 
other reasons. When the author of the policy of iSiy had maturely adjusted 
his plans for the union of all the settled governments in a league against the 
predatory system, it became necessary to adopt a broad principle with respect 
to those with whom we had to treat. At such a moment he could not institute 
a patient investigation into the moral discipline of each state, or demand of 
those who wielded the power by what tenure they held their authority. It 
became, therefore, a matter of necessity to recognize those who were the rulers 
defacto^ a principle which was publicly promulgated and universally acted upon. 
Whether we should have been justified in March, when all our wishes had been 
consummated, in declining a proposal which we would most gladly have sub- 
mitted to in December, is a question which we shall leave diplomatists to 
settle,* an^ proceed to relate the result of the measure. 

The overture for these supplementary articles, in all probability, originated not with the 
^Regent, but with the son. Had the author (who'was then the medium of the political rcla- 
ions with Kotah) been consulted jegai ding thcii tendency, he was as well aware (hen as now 
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The counselloiii^of the new Maharaosoon expounded to him the terms of 
the treaty, and urged trim to demand its fulfilment aceordingno its literal 
interpretation. The politic deference, which the Regent bad* invariabiy shewn 
to the late prince, was turned skilfully into an offensive weapon against him. 
They triumphantly appealed to the terrth article of the treaty,* the Mabarao^ 
his heirs and successors, shall remain absolute rul|rs of their country* ajid 
demanded how we could reconcile our subsequent determinationF to guarantee 
Madhu Sing and his heirs in the enjoyment of power, ‘which madJe him dt facto'^ 
the prince, and reduced the gadi of Eotah to a simple heap of" cotton — 
with the fact before our eyes, that the seals of all the contracting parties* were 
to |he original treaty, but that of the supplemental articles the late Maharaa 
died in absolute ignorance. 

All friendly intercourse between the prince and the Regent, and conse- 
quently v^itb Madhu Sing, was soon at an end, and every effort was used 
whereby the political errfranchisement of th^ former could be accomplished-. 
The eloquence of angels must have failed to check such hopes, still more to 
give a contrary interpretation to the simple language of the treaty, to which, 
with a judicious pertinacity, they confined themselves. It would be useless to 
detail the vadfcus occurrences pending the reference to* Our Clovemment. The 
prince would not credit, or affected not to" credit,, its determination, and founded 
abundant and not easily-refutable arguments upon- its honour and justice. Wherr 
told that its instructions were, “that na pretensions of the titular Raja can be en- 
tertained by us in opposition to our positive engagement with the Regent ; that 
he alone was considered as the head of the Kotah state, and the titular Raja no 
more deemed the ruler of Kotah, than the Raja of Satarra the leader of the 
Mahrattas, or the Great Mogul the emperor of Hindustan/’ the Maharao shut 
his ears against the representation of the Agent, and professed to regard the 
person who could compare his case to others so little parallel to it, as his 
enemy. While his brother, P’rithi Sing, and Gordhun-da^ formed part of the 
council of Kishore Sing, it was impossible to expect that be would be brought 
to resign himself to his destiny ; and he was speedily given* to understand that 
the removal of both from his council was indispensable.^ 

BiJt as it was impossible to effect this withcoit escalading the castle, in 
which operation the prince, in all human probability, might have |^rished, it 
was deenaed advisable to blockade it and starve them into surrender.’ V^hen 
reduced to extremity, the Maharao took the determination of trusting his cause 


what he ought to have advised. Whether his feeiings, alike exdted by the grand work in* which 
he bore no mean part, would have also clouded his judgment, k were useless to discuss. It 
sufficient, in all the spirit of.. candour, to suggest such reasons as nrny have led to a.measttre, the 
consequences of wbiclr have been^ so deeply lamented 
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to thei^TUrttry, and placing himself at the head of a band of fire hundred borse^ 
chieSy Haras, wiWthe tutelary deity at bfs saddle-bow, "with drums beating and 
colours flying, he broke through the blockade. Fortunately, no instructions 
bad beetr given for resistance, and his cavalcade passed on to^ the southward 
unmolested. As soon as the nrovement was reported, the Agent hastened 
to the Regent’s camp, whij^h he found in confusion > and demanded of the 
veteran what steps he bad taken, or meant to take, to prevent the infection 
spreadinig. His conduct, at such a crisis, was most embarrassing. Beset by 
scruples, rea^oi; affected, the Agent could only obtain ill-timed if not spurious 
declarations of loyalty ; “ that he would cling to his sovereign's skirts, and 
chakri kar (serve him) ; that he would rather retire to Nathdwarra, than blacken 
his face by any treason towards his master/’ Rejoiced at the mere bint of a 
sentiment which afforded the least presage of the only mode of cutting the 
Gordian knot of our policy, the Agent eagerly replied, there was no earthly 
bar to his determination, which he. had only to signify f but abhorring duplicity 
and cant at such a moment, vAiQn action of the most decisive kind was re- 
quired, and apprehensive of the consequences of five hundred unquiet spirits 
being thrown loose on a society so lately disorganized, he hastily bid the veter-- 
an adieu, and galloped to overtake the prince’s cavalcade. He found it bi- 
vouacked at the Runghari^ a country-seat six miles south of the capital. His fol- 
lowers and their horses, intermingled,, were scattered in groups outside the 
garden-wall ; and the prince, his chiefs, and advisers, were in the palace, deli- 
berating on their future operations. There was no time for ceremony ; and he 
reached the assembly before he could be announced. " The rules of etiquette 
and courtesy were not lost even amidst impending strife ; though the greeting 
was short, a warm expostulation with the prince and the chiefs was delivered 
with rapidity ; and the latter were warned that their position placed them in 
direct enmity to the British government, and that, without being enabled to 
benefit their sovereign, they involved themselves in destruction. Tbe cesurtesy 
which these brave men bad a right to was changed into bitter reproof, as the 
Agent turned to Gordhun-das, whom he styled a traitor to his father, and from 
whom bis prince could expect no good, guided as be was solely by interested 
motives, and v^arned him that punishment of no common kind awaited him- 
His hand Wfs on his sword in an instant ; but the action being met by a smile 
of contempt, and his insolent replies passing unheeded, the Agent, turning to 
the prince, implored him to reflect before the door would be closed to accommo- 
dation ; pledgitig himself, at the same time, to every thing that reason and his 
position could demand, except the surrender of the power of the Regent, which 
our public faith compelled us to maintain ;*and that the prince’s dignity, com- 
forts, and happiness, should be sedulously consulted. While he was wavering^ 
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the Agent called aloud, “the prince’s horse !” and taking his arm, K 4 shore 
Sing suffered himself to be led to it, observing as he mounted, “ I rely im- 
plicitly on your friendship.” His brother, Prithwi Sing, spoke ; the chiefs main- 
tained silence ; syid the impetuosity of Gordhun and one or two of the ci^ferte 
was unheeded. The Agent rode side by side with the prince, surrounded by 
his bands, in perfect silence, and in this way they re-entered the castle, nor did 
the Agent quit him till he replaced him on his gadt\ when he reiterated his 
expressions of desire for his welfare, but urged the necessity of his adapting his* 
conduct to the imperious circumstances of his position ; and intimated that 
both his brother and Gordhun-das must be removed from his person, the latter 
altogether from Harouti. This was in the middle of May ; and in June, after 
the public deportation of Gordhun-das as a state-criminal to Delhi, and ample 
provision being made for the prince and every member of his family, a public 
reconciliation took place between him and the Regent. 

The meeting partook of the nature of a festival, and produced a spontane- 
ous rejoicing, the populace, with the loudest acclamations, crowding every 
avenue to the palace by which the Regent and his son were to pass. The 
venerable Zalim appeared like their patriarch ; the princes as disobedient chil- 
dren sueing forgiveness. They advance^ bending to embrace his knees, whilst 
he, vainly attempting to restrain this reverential salutation to his age and to 
habit, endeavoured by the same lowly action to shew his respect to his sove- 
reign. Expressions, in keeping with such forms of affection and respect, from 
the Maharao, of honour and fidelity from the ‘ guardian of his father’ and him- 
self, were exchanged with all the fervour of apparent sincerity. Anomalous 
condition of human affairs ! strange perversity, which prevented this momentary 
illusion from becoming a permanent reality ! 

This much-desired reconciliation was followed on the 8th of Sawiin, or 17th 
August A.D. 1820, by the solemnities of a public installation of the Maharao 
on the gadi of his ancestors : a pageantry which smoothed all asperities for the 
time, and, in giving scope to the munificence of the Regent, afforded to the 
mass, who judge only by the surface of things, a theme for approbation. We 
leave for another place* the details of thi§ spectacle ; merely observing that the 
representative of the British government was the first (following* the priest) to 
make the or unction of sovereigntyt on the forehead of the prince ; and 
havinglied on the jewels, consisting of aigrette, necklace, and bracelets, he 
girded on, amidst salutes of ordnance, the sword of investiture. The Maharao, 
with an appropriate speech, presented one hundred and one goM mohurs, ^ 

^ The details of this ceremony will be given in the Personal Narrative. 

i* “ Anointing” appears to have been, iii all ages, the mode of installation- The ^ 

on this occasion is of sandal-wood and u^r of roses made into a paste, or very thick ointn 
of which a little is placed upon the forehead with the middle finger of the right hand. 
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the o.r fine of relief, professing his homage to the British government. 

At the Same time, a khelat^ or dress of honour, was presented, in the name of 
the Governor-general of India, to the Regent, for which he made a suitable ac- 
knowledgment, and a nu%%ur of twenty-five gold mohurs. 

Madhu Sing then fulfilled the functions of hereditary FoujSar, making the 
lika^ girding on the sword, and presenting the gift of accession, which was 
returned by the Maharao presenting to Madhu Sing the khelat of ultimate 
•succession to the regency : the grand difficulty to overcome, and which origi- 
nated all these differences. The Agent remained an entire month after the 
ceremony, to strengthen the good feeling thus begun \ to adapt the Maharao’s 
mind to the position in which an imperious destiny had placed him ; and also 
to impress on the successor to the regency the dangerous responsibility of the 
trust which a solemn treaty had guaranteed, if by his supineness, want of feel- 
ing, or misconduct, it were violated. On the 4th September, previous to leav- 
ing Kotah, the Agent was present at another meeting of all the parties, when 
there was as much appearance of cordiality manifested as could be expected 
in so difficult a predicament. The old Regent, the Maharao, and Madhu Sing, 
joined hands in reciprocal forgiveness of the past, each uttering a solemn asse- 
veration that he would cultivate harmony for the future. 

It was on this occasion that the Regent performed two- deliberate acts, 
which appear suitable accompaniments to the close of his political life, both as 
respects his prince and his subjects. He had prepared a covenant of surety 
for his old and faithful servants after his death, demanding the Maharao’s, his 
son Madhu-Sing^s, and the Agent’s signatures thereto, stipulating that “if his 
successor did not choose to employ their services, they should be free agents, 
he called to no account for the past, but be permitted to reside wherever they 
pleased,” The Maharao and Madhu Sing having signed the deed, tne British 
agent, at the desire of the Regent, placed his signature as a guarantee for its 
execution. In this act, we not only have proof that to the last the Regent 
maintained the supremacy of his master, but evidence of the fears he enter- 
tained respecting the conduct of his successor. 

The other act was a brilliant victory over the most inveterate habits of his 
age and country, — the revocation of dind^ or forced contributions, throughout 
the dominion of Kotah. This spontaneous abolition of a practice so deeply 
rooted in Rajasthan, is another proof of the keen penetration of the Regent, 
and of his desire to conciliate the opinions of the protecting power, as to the 
duties of prirfees towards their subjects ; duties regarding which, as he said, 
“theoretically we are not ignorant and on which he has often forcibly des- 
canted before his son whilst laying down Yules of conduct when he should be 
no more. At such moments, he entered fully and with energy into his own 
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conduct ; condemning it ; pointing out its inevitable results, and. the b^eBts 
he had observed to attend an opposite course of action. “My word, was 
not worth a copper,^' he would say ; “but now nobody would refuse . any thing 
to old Zalim.” It- was, therefore, as much from a conviction of the benefit to 
himself and lh€ state which would attend the renunciation of this tax, as with 
a view of courting golden opinion, that he commanded a stone to be. raised in 
the chief town of every district of his country, on which was inscribed the 
edict of perpetual abolition of dind^ with the denunciation of eternal vengeance* 
on whoever should revoke it. The effigies of the sun, the moon, the cow, and 
the hog, animals reverenced or execrated by all classes, were carved in relief, 
to attest the imprecation. 

Such was the pacific termination of a contest for authority, which threatened 
to deluge Kotah with blood. Whether we had a right to hope that such high 
and natural pretensions could rest satisfied with the measures of conciliation 
and concession that were pursued, the sequel will disclose to those who judge 
only by results. » 


CHAPTER XI 

Banishmeni of Gofdhun da$^ the naiurahson of the Regent.-- His re^afpearance 
in Mahva. — Consequent renewal of dissensions at Kotah. — The troops mutiny 
and join tkt Maharao. — The Regent assaults the castle. — Flight of Maharao 
and the party. — Reception at Boondi. — The Maharads second brother joins 
the Regent— G or dhun-das^ attempt to join the Maharo frustrated. — The 
Maharo leaves Boondi. — General sympathy for him. — He arrives at Brinda^ 
bun, — Intrigues of Gordhun-das and superior native officers of the British 
^Government., who deceive the Maharao. — Returns to Kotah at the head of 
a force. — Summons the Haras to his standard. — His demands. — Supplemental 
article of the treaty considered. — Embarrassing conduct of the Regent. — The 
Maharao refuses all mediation. — His ultimatum. — British troops march.— 
Junction with the Regent. — Attack the Maharao. — His defeat and flight— 
Death of his brother Prithi Sing. — Singular combat. — Amnesty proclaimed. 
— The Hara chiefs return to their families. — The Maharao^ retires to the 
temple of Crtshna in Mewar. — Negotiation for his return. — Satisfai;iory 
termination — Reflections on this civil wars.^ Character and death offiZal^^ 
Sing. 

The sole measure of severity which* arose but of these commotions was 
exercised on the .natural son of the Regent, who was banished in the .face of 
open day from the scene of his ‘turbulent intrigue. Gordhun-das, 
his father styled Wifi, ‘^Gordhun-ji,” was the ‘child of love' of his old 
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and his mother the Regent, it is said, felt the most ardent attachment. The 
perpetual banishment of this firebrand was essential to tranquillity 3 yet, not- 
withstanding his misdeeds, political and filial, it was feared that the senti- 
ments of the Jewish monarch, rather than the sternness of the Roman father, 
would have influenced the Rajpoot regent, whose bearing, when the sentence 
of condemnation* was enforced, was to be regarded as the test of a suspicion 
that the Maharao had been goaded to his course through this channel by ulte- 
*rior views which he dared not openly promulgate. But Zalim^s fiat was worthy of 
a Roman, and sufficed to annihilate suspicion — “ Let the air of Harouti never 
more be tainted by his presence.” Delhi and Allahabad were the cities fixed 
upon, from which he was to select his future residence, and unfortunately the 
first was chosen. Here he resided with his family upon a pension sufficiently 
liberal, and had a range abundantly excursive for exercise, attended by some 
horsemen furnished by the British local authority. 

About the close of 1821, permission was imprudently granted to the exile 
to visit Malwa, to fulfil a marrfage-contract with an illegitimate daughter of the 
chieftain of Jabboa. Scarcely had he set his foot in that town, when symptoms 
of impatience, in lieu of perfect tranquillity, began to be visible at Kotah, and 
a correspondence both there and at Boondi was hardly detected, before a spirit 
of revolt was reported to have infected the tried veterans of the Regent. Syef 
Alii, the commander of the ‘royals’ \^Raj Pultu7t\ an officer of thirty years* 
standing, distinguished for his zeal, fidelity, and gallantry, was named as having 
been gained over to the cause of his nominal sovereign. This was looked 
upon as a slander ; But too wise entirely to disregard it, the Regent interposed 
a force between the disaffected battalion and the castle, which brought the 
matter to issue. The Maharao immediftely proceeded by water, and conveyed 
Syef Alii and a part of his battalion to the place ; which was no sooner reported, 
than the blind Regent put himself into his litter, and headed a force with which 
he attacked the remainder, while two- twenty-four pounders, mounted on a cava- 
lier, which commanded not only every portion of the city, but the country on 
both sides the Chumbul, played upon the castle. In the midst of this firing 
(probably unexpected), the Maharao, his brother Prithi Sing, and their adherents, 
took to boat, crossed the river, and retired to Boondi, while the remainder of 
the iputinous ‘royals’ laid down their arms. By this energetic conduct, the 
attempt upon his power was dissolved as soon as formed, and the gadi 
the Haras was abandoned. Bishen Sing escaped from his brothers in the 
mid^ of the fray, and joined the Regent, whose views regarding him, in this 
however, indirectly manifested, could, not be mistaken ; but our system 
making and unmaking kings in these distant regions, though it may have 
enlarged our power; had not added to our reputation ; and the Agent had the 
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tnost rooted repugnance to sanction the system in the new range of our alliances, 
■however it might have tended to allay the discord which prevailed, or \o free 
the paramount power from the embarrassment in which its diplomatic relations 
had placed it, and from whence there was no escape without incurring the too 
just reproach of violating the conditions we had imposed. Common decency 
forbade oar urging the only plea we could in forming the treaty, namely, our 
considering the prince as a mere phantom ; and if we had been bold enough to 
do so, the reply would have been the same : “ why did you treat with a phan- 
tom while he would have persisted in the literal interpretation of the bond. 

There was but one way to deal with the perplexity— to fulfil the spirit of 
the treaty, by which public peace would be ensured. Instructions were sent 
to the prince of Boondi, that there was no restraint upon his perfc/rming the 
fites of hospitality and kindred to the fugitive princes, but that he would be 
personally responsible if he permitted them to congregate troops for the purpose 
t)f hostility against the Regent ; while, at the same time, the commander of the 
British troops at Neemuch was desired to interpose a light corps on the line 
of Jabboa and Boondi, and to capture Gordhun-das, dead or alive, if he 
attempted to join the Maharao. He, however, contrived, through the intricacies 
of the plateau, to elude the well-arranged plan ; but finding that the prince of 
Boondi had the same determination, he made direct for Marwar, where being 
also denied an asylum, he had no alternative but to return Jo Delhi, and to 
a more strict surveillance. This, however, may have been concerted ; for soon 
after, the Maharao broke ground from Boondi, giving out a pilgrimage to Brinda- 
bun ; and it was hoped that the tranquillity and repose he would find amidst 
the fanes of his tutelary deity, Brijnath-ji, might tempt a mind prone to reli 
gious seclusion, to pass his days there. While he remained at Boondi, public 
opinion was not at all manifested ; the distance was trifling to Kotah, and 
being with the head of his race, the act was deemed only one of those 
hasty ebullitions so common in those countries, and which would be 
followed by reconciliation. But as soon as the prince moved northward, ex- 
pectation being excited that his cause would meet attention elsewhere, he bad 
letters of sympathy and condolence from every chief of the country, and the 
customary attentions to sovereignty were paid by those through whose states 
he passed, with the sole exception of that most contiguous to our proyinces, 
Bhurtpur. The prince of this celebrated place sent a deputation to the frontier, 
excusing himself on account of his age and blindness ; but the. Hara prince, 
knowing what was due from a Jat zemindar, however favoured by the accessions 
of fortune, repelled with disdain „ both his gifts and his mission. For the 
haughty, though not unbecoming maintenance of precedent, the Maharao 
warned off the bounds of Bhurtpur. Having remained some time among 
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**gto0es of Vrija/’ there was reason to believe that the canticles of Jydeva had 
rendered an earthly crown a ntere bauble in the eye of the abdicated Hara,. 
and that the mystical effusions of Kaniya and Radha bad eradicated all remem- 
brance of the rhapsodies of Cimndy and the glories of the Choliarr : he was 
accordingly left at discretion to wander where he listed. As it was predicted, 
be soonrfelt the difference between his past and present mode of lifer surround- 
ed by a needy crew in a strange land ; aixl towards the middle of April he 
•bad reached Muttra, on his return from Brindabun to KotalK But his evil 
genius, in the shape of Gordhuivdas, had destined this should not be ; and 
notwithstanding the rigorous surveillance^ or> in fact, imprisonment, wliich had 
been enjoined, this person found an opportunity to carry on cabals with natives' 
of high rank and office. 

Intrigues multiplied, and false hopes were inspired through these impure 
channels^ which were converted by his corrupt emissaries into fountain-heads 
of political control, superseding the only authorized medium of communication 
between the misguided prince *and the paramount power. Accordingly, having 
collected additioixil troot>s about bin>, he commenced his march to Harouli, 
giving, out to the chiefs through wliose dominions lie passed, that he was return- 
fi>g by the consent of the paramount power for tl>e resumption of all his^ 
sovereign rights, so long in abeyance. Men with badges in his train, belonging 
to tlie persons alluded to, and an agent from the native treasurer of Delhi, 
wIk> supplied the prince with funds,, gave a colour of truth which deceived the 
country and produced ardent expressiotrs of desire for his success. As he 
firoceeded^ this force irrereased, aixi he reached the Chiimbul, towards the close 
of the monsoon 1S21, with about three thousand men. Having crossed the 
river, he issued his summons in a language neitlicr to be misunderstood nor 
disobeyed l>y a Rajpoot ; he conjured them by their allegiance to join his 
cause, ‘^that of seeking justice according to the treaty and the call was 
obeyed by every Hara of the country. His conduct afforded the most power- 
ful illustration of the Rajpoot’s tlieory of fidelity, for even those closely con- 
nected by ties of blood and by every species of benefit, withdrew from the 
Kegerrt, to whom they o^ved every thing, in order to join their hereditary and 
lawful prince, whom son>e bad never seen, and of whom they knew nothing. 
Negcjttiatioo, and expostulation the most solemn and earnest on the personal^ 
dangers be was irM:urring, were carried Oi>, and even* public tranquillity was 
kazarded, rather than have recourse to tl>e last argumsent, wlvich was the less 
**wessary, as* universal peace reigned arourrd irs, and the means of quelling 

revolt were at band. Arv entire month was thus consumed ; but Ihe ultimatum* 

^ « 

daf Maharao Kishore Sing,, accompanying counter-ai ticks, piescnted to Capt. Tod, 

A^oj bud Panchmw, or 16th September,. “Catnp 
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left no means of putting a stop to increasing disorders but that appeal wfaicb 
from various considerations had been so long delayed. 

The tired troops of the Regent could not be depended on ; he confc^ed it ; 
and in this confession, wlmt an evidence is afforded of the nature of bis rule, 
and of the homage to immutable justice in all parts of the world ! Every corps, 
foceigfi or indigenous, was ready to^ range on the side of legitimate authority 
against the hand which had fed and cherished them. So completely dki this 
feeling per^^ade every part of the political fabric, that the Regent bimself said, 
in his forcible manner, on his escape from the dan^ger, ‘‘even the clothes on bis 
back smelt of treason to hiin/^ It was hoped that ‘^he wisdom which called 
aloud (even) in the streets^’ would not be disregarded by the veteran ; that dis- 
gust at such marks of perfidy would make him spurn from him the odium of 
usurpation, and thus free the paramount power from a situation the most painful 
and embarrassing. Abundant opportunities were afforded, and hints were given 
that he alone could cut the knot, which otherwise must be severed by the sword 
But all was fruitless : “be stood upon bis bond,’^ and the execution of the treat5rr 
Th^ Mabarao, his nominal sovereign, took the same ground, and even sent a 
copy of the treaty to the Agent, tauntingly asking whether it was to* be recog* 


(After complements^ 

Chand Khan has often expressed a desire to know what were my expectations^ TT>ese hacf 
been aflveady sent to you try my vakeels, Mirza IVlohummnd Alee Beg, and Lalla Salik Ram. 
I again send you the Schedule of articles. According to their purport you will act. Do me 
justice as the representative of the British Government, and let the nrasierr l>e m master, and 
llwr servant as servant : this is the case every where else, and is not hidden from' you^ 

Articles, the fulfilment of which was demanded by Maharao Kishore Sing, and accom- 
panying his letter of i6ih SeprtemTTer. 

1. According to the treaty executed at Delhi, in the time of Maharao Chmed Sing, 
I will abide. 

2. I have every confidence in Nana-ji Zalim Siirg ; in Ifke nramier as he served 
Maharao Omed Sing, so he wiil serve me. I agree to his administration of affairs ^ but 
between Madbu.Sing, and myself susjncions and doubts exist ; we can never agree ; there- 
fore, I will give him a jageer ; there let him remain. Ilis son, Iki[^)pa Lall, shall remain 
with me, and in the same way ns other ministers conduct state business beforC^ their 
princes, so shall he before me. I, the master, he, the servant j and if as the servant hC ) 
acts, it will abide from generation to generation. 

To the English Government, and other principal] lies, whatever letters are addressed 
shall be with my concurrence and advice. 

.4. Surety for bis life, and also for mine, must be guarahteetl by the English Govern- 
Oient. 

5. I shall allot a jageer for Prithwi Sing 'the Maharao's brolherl, at* which he will’ 
reside. The establishments to reside with him and my l>rolher Hisben Sing shall be of 
my nomination. Besides, to my kinsmen and clansmen, according to their ranlc, I shall 
give jageers, and they shall, according to ancient usage, l>e in aUetwlancc upon me. * 

6., My personal or guards, to the amount of three thousand, with Biippa Lall 
(the R^enl^s grandson) shall remain in attendance. 

7. Tlie* amount of th^t collections of the country shaB all be deposftec^ iW the Kishtft 
Bindar (general treasury), and thence expenditure made. 

8. The killedars (commandants) of all the forts shall be appointed by me^ and the 
army shallbe under my aiders. He (thj Regent) may desire the oiheefs of Gaverrtment 
to execute his commands, but it shall be with my advice and sanction. 

These are Articles I desire ; they are according to the rules for gOVcriMrKsn* 
mt ) — Milhi Asod Panchmee, ^ 878 (1822). 
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niijed#r r>ot ? AH this embarrassment would have been avoided, had the sup- 
plemental articles been embodied in the original treaty ; then the literal inter- 
pretation and its spirit would not have been at variance, nor have afforded a 
pretext to reproach the paramount power with a breach of faith and justice : 
charges which cannot in fact be supported, inasmuch as the same contracting 
parties, who executed the original document, amended it by this supplemental 
deed. The dispute then resolves itself into a question of expediency, already 
touched on, whether we might not have provided better for the future, and 
sought out other modes of reward for services we had acknowledged, than the 
maintenance of two pageants of sovereignty, both acknowledged, the one de fucio^ 
the other de jure. It Was fortunate, however, that the magnitude of theritular 
princess pretensions placed him completely in Opposition to the other contract- 
ing parties, inasmuch as he would not abide by either the spirit or the letter of 
the treaty or its supplement, in the most modified sense. His demand for 
“a personal guard of three thousand of his kinsmen, that he might Allot estates 
afpleasure to his chiefs, appoint the governors of fortresses, and be head of 
the army,’^ was a virtual repudiation of every principle of the alliance ; while the 
succession to the administrative powers of the state, secured to the issue of the 
Regent, was made to depend on his pleasure : rather a frail tenure whether in 
Europe or Rajpootana, 

Every thing that could be done to withdraw the infatuated prince from the 
knot of evil advisers and fiery spirits who daily flocked to his standard, carrying 
with them their own and their ancestors^ wrongs, being ineflectuat and hopeless, 
the troops which had been called upon to maintain the treaty nroved forward 
in combination with the army of the Regent. As the force reached the Caly 
Sind, which alone divided the rivals for power, torrents of rain, which during 
several days swelled it to an impassable flood, afforded more time to try all that 
friendship or prudence could urge to save the Maharao from the impending 
ruin. But all was vain; he saw the storm, and invited its approach with ming- 
led resolution and despair, proclaiming the most submissive obedience to the 
paramount power and avowing a conviction of the good intentions and friend- 
ship of its representative ; but to every remonstrance he replied, what was life 
'Without honour ; what was a sovereign without authority ? Death, or the fuU 
sover<iignty pf his ancestors !” 

The conduct of the Regent was not less perplexing than that of the prince ; 

while he effected still to talk of fealty, *‘to preserve his white beard from 
stain,’’ he placed before him the ample shield of the treaty, although he expect- 
ed that his power should be maintained without any active measures on his own 
part for its defence : a degree of irresponsibility not for a moment to be tolerat- 
ed. It vyas in vain he hinted at the spirit, more than doubtful of his army ; 
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that in the moment of conflict they might turn their gurrs against us ; evefh this 
he was told we would hazard : and, it .was added, if he desired, at whatever cost, 
to preserve the power guaranteed to his family, he must act offensively as well 
as defensively ; for it would shortly be too late to talk of reconciling fealty with 
the preservation of his power. The wily Regent desired to have his work done 
for him ; to have all the benefit which the alliance compelled us to afford, with 
none of the obloquy it entailed. The Agent had some hope, even at the twelfth 
hour, that rather than incur the opprobrium of the world, and the penalty de " 
Bounced against the violation of swamdherma^ in committing to the chance of 
battle the lives of all those to whom he was protector, he would draw back and 
compromise his power ; but the betrayal of his half-formed designs in hypocriti- 
cal cant adapted only for the multitude, soon dispelled the illusion ; and though 
there was a strong internal struggle, the love of dominion overcame every 
scruplcr 

The combination of the troops was discussed in his presence and that of his 
officers ; and in order that unity of action might be insured, a British officer 
was at his request attached to his force.'*’' 

At daybreak on the ist of October, the troops moved down to the attack. 
The Regent^s army consisted of eight battalions of infantry, with thirty-two 
pieces of cannon and fourteen strong paegasy or squadrons of horse. Of these, 
five battalions, with fourteen pieces and ten squadrons, composed tl>c advance ; 
while the rest formed a reserve with the Regent in person, five hundred yards 
in the rear. The British troops, consisting of two weak battalions arrd six 
squadrons of cavalry, with a light battery of horse-artillery, formed on the right 
of the Regent's force as it approximated to the Maharao's positron. The ground 
over which the troops moved was an extensive plain, gradually shelving to a 
small shallow stream, whence it again rose rather abruptly. The Maharao's 
camp was placed upon a rising ground, a short distance beyond the stream : he 
left his tents standing, and had disposed his force on the margin of the rivulet. 
The ‘^Royals," who had deserted their old master, with their leader, Syef Alii, 
were posted on the left ; the Maharao with the elHcy a band of full five hundred 
Hara cavaliers, upon the right, and the interval was filled by a tumultuous rab- 
ble. *The combined force was permitted to choose its position, within two hun- 
dVed yards of the foe, without the slightest demonstration of resistance or re- 
treat. Th6 Agent took advantage of the pause to request the British com- 
mander to halt the whole line, in order that he might make a last* attempt to 
withdraw the infatuated prince and his devoted followers from the perils that 
confronted them* He advanced midway between the lines, and offered the 

* Lieutenant M ‘Millan, of the 5th regt. Native Infantry, volunteered for this duty, and l> 
lorineci it as might have been expected from an officer of bis gallantry and conduct. 
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sametcoiiditions and an amnesty to all ; to conduct and replace the prince on 
the gc&i of his ancestors with honour. Yet, notwithstanding ruin stared him in 
the face, he receded from none of his demands ; he insisted on the sim qua non^ 
and would only re-enter Kotah surrounded by three thousand of his Hara 
kinsmen. During the quarter of an hour allowed him to deliberate ere the 
sword should be drawn, movements in position on both sides took place ; the 
Maharao’s chosen band, condensing all their force on the right, opposed the 
•Regent's advance, while the British troops formed so in echeilon as to enfilade 
their dense masses. 

The time having expired, and not an iota of the pretensions being abated, 
the signal, as agreed upon, was given, and the action commenced by a discharge 
of cannon and fire-arms from the Regent's whole line, immediately followed by 
the horse-artillery on the right. With all the gallantry that has ever distinguish- 
ed the Haras, they acted as at Futtiabad and Dholpur, and charged the Regent's 
line, when several were killed at the very muzzle of the guns, and but for the 
advance of three squadrons oP British cavalry, would have turned his left flank, 
and probably penetrated to the reserve, where the Regent was in person.* De* 
feated in this design, they had no resource but a precipitate retreat from the 
unequal conflict, and the Maharao, surrounded by a of about four hundred 
horse, all Haras, his kinsmen, retired across the stream, and halted on the ris- 
ing ground about half a mile distant, while his auxiliary foot broke and disper- 
sed in all directions. The British' troops rapidly crossed the stream, and while 
the infantry made a movement to cut off retreat from the south, two squadrons 
were commanded to charge the Maharao. Determined not to act offensively, 
even in this emergency he adhered to his resolution, and his band awaited in a 
dense mass and immoveable attitude the troops advancing with rapidity against 
them, disdaining to fly and yet too proud to yield. A British officer headed 
each troop ; they and those they led had been accustomed to sec the foe fly 
from the shock ; but they were Pindarris, not Rajpoots. The band stood like a 
wall of adamant ; our squadrons rebounded from the shock, leaving two brave 
youthst dead on the spot, and their gallant commander^ was saved by a miracle, 
being stunned by a blow which drove in his casque, his reins cut, and the arm 
raised to give the coup de grace^ when a pistol-shot from his orderly levelled his 
assailant The whole was the work of an instant True to the determination 
be expressed, the Maharao, satisfied with repelling the charge, slowly moved 
^ff ; nor was it till the horse-artillery again closed, and poured round and grape 

* The author, who placed himself on the extreme left of the Regent’s line, to be a check 
^pon the dubious conduct of his troops, particularly .noted for this intended movement, which 
was frustrated only by Major Kennedy’s advance, 

t Lieutenants Clarke and Read, of the Fourth Regt. Light Cavalry. 

t Major now Lt. Col. J. Ridge, C.B. 
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into the dense body, that they quickened their retreat ; while, as . three* fresh 
squadrons had formed for the charge, they reached the muMi&QldBy amongst 
the dense crops of which they were lost* . 

Prithi Sing, younger brother of the prince, impelled by that heroic spirit 
which is the bfrthright of a Kara, and aware that Harouti could no longer be 
a home for him while living, determined at least to find a grave in her soil 
He returned, with about five and twenty followers, to certain destruction, 
and was found in a field of Indian corn as the line advanced, alive, but* 
grievously wounded. He was placed in a litter, and, escorted by some of Skin- 
ner^s horse, was conveyed to the camp. Here he was sedulously attended ; 
but medical skill was of ho avail, and he died the next day. His demeanour 
was dignified and manly ; he laid the blame upon destiny, expressed no wish 
for life, and said, looking to the tree near the tent, that “his ghost would be 
satisfied in contemplating therefrom the fields his forefathers.’* His swords and 
ring had been taken from him by a trooper, but his dagger, pearl necklace, 
and other valuables, he gave in charge to the Agfcnt, to whom he bequeathed 
the care of his son, the sole heir to the empty honours of the sovereignty of 
Kotah. 

It was not from any auxiliary soldier that the prince received his death- 
wound ; it was inflicted by a lance, propelled with unerring force from behind, 
penetrating the lungs, the point appearing through the chest. said it was a 
revengeful blow from some determined hand, as he felt the steeled point twisted 
in the wound tolensure its being mortal. Although the squadrons of the Regent 
Joined in the fwrsuit, yet not a man of them dared to come to close quarters 
with their enemy ; it was therefore supposed that some treacherous arm had 
mingled with his men, and inflicted the blow which relieved the Regent from 
the chief enemy to his son and successor. 

The Maharao and his band were indebted for safety to the forest of corn, 
so thick, lofty, and luxuriant, that even his elephant was lost sight of. This 
shelter extended to the rivulet, only five miles in advance, which forms the 
boundary of Harouti ; but it was deemed sufficient to drive him out of the 
KoUh territory, where alone bis presence could be dangerous. The infantry 
and levies, who had no moral courage to sustain them, fled for their 

lives, and many were cut to pieces by detached troops of our cavalry. * 

The calm undaunted valour of the Maharao and bis kin could not fail to 
extort applause from those gallant minds which can admire the bravery of a 
foe, thoqgh few of those who bad that day to confront them were aware of the 
m(Kal courage whiqh sustained thejr opponents, and which converted their 
m imrtm into an eJmpst impassable barrier. 

But although the gallant conduct of the prince and his kiti was in 
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with ^h© valour so often recorded in these annals, and now, alas \ almost the 
sole inheritance of the Haras, there was one specimen of devotion which we 
dare not pass over, comparable with whatever is recorded of the fabled traits 5f 
heroism of Greece or Rome. The physiognomy of the country has been 
already described ; the plans, along which the combined force 'advanced, 
gradually shelved to the brink of a rivulet whose opposite bank rose perpendi- 
cularly, forming as it were the buttress to a table-land of gentle acclivity. The 
Regent’s battalions were advancing in columns along this precipitous bank, 
when their attention was arrested by several shots fired from an isolated 
hillock rising out of the plain across the stream. Without any order, but a^ 
by a 'simultaneous impulse, the whole line halted, to gaze at two audacious 
individuals, who appeared determined to make their mound a fortress. A minute 
or two passed in mute surprise, when the word was given to move on ; but 
scarcely was it uttered, ere several wounded from the head of the column were 
passing to the rear, and shots began to be exchanged very briskly, at least 
twenty in return for one. But the long matchlocks of the two heroes told 
every time in our lengthened line, while they seemed to have ‘*a charmed life,” 
and the shot fell like hail around them innocuous, one continuing to load' 
behind the mound, while the other fired with deadly aim. At length, two twelve- 
pounders were unlimbered ; and as the shot whistled round their ears, both 
rose on the very pinnacle of the mound, and made a profound salaa^n for 
this compliment to their valour ; which done, they continued to load and fire, 
whilst entire platoons blazed upon them. Although more men had suffered, 
an irresistible impulse was felt to save these gallant men ; orders were given 
to cease firing, and the force was directed to move on, unless any two indi- 
viduals chose to attack them manfully hand to hand. The words were scarcely 
uttered when two young Rohillas drew their swords, sprung down the bank, 
and soon cleared the space between them and the foemen. All was deep 
anxiety as they rtiounted to the assault ; but whether their physical fraitle was 
less Vigorous, or their energies were exhausted by wounds or by their peculiar 
situation, these brave defenders fell on tbe mount, whence they disputed the 
march of ten battalions of infantry and twenty pieces of cannon.* They were 
Haras ! But Zalim was the cloud which interposed between them and their 
fortunes ; and to remove it they courted the destruction which at length over- 
took them. 

The entire ^devotion which the vassalage of Harouti manifested for the 
cause of the Maharao, exemplified, as before observed, the nature and extent of 

. ^ Lieut, (now Captain) M 'Millan and tb6 Author were the only officers, I believe, who 
"Witnessed this singular scene. 

70 
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swamdkerma or fealty, which has been described as the esseritiai quality (if tlid 
Rajpoot character ; while, at the same time, it illustrates the severity of the 
Regent's yoke. Even the chief who negotiated the treaty could not resist the 
defection (one of his sons was badly wounded), although he enjoyed -estates 
under the Regent which his hereditary rank did not sanction, besides lieing 
connected with him by marriage. 

The Maharao gained the Parbutty, which, it is said, he swam over. He 
had scarcely reached the shore when his horse dropped dead from a grape-shot* 
wound. With about three hundred horse he retired upon Baroda. We had 
no vengeance to execute, we could not, therefore, consider the brave men, who 
abandoned their homes and their families from a principle of honour, in the 
light of the old enemies of our pov/er, to be pursued and exterminated. They 
had, it is true, confronted us in the field ; yet only defensively, in a course at 
least morally just and seemingly sanctioned by authorities which they could 
not distrust. 

The pretensions so long opposed to the treaty were thus signally and effi- 
ciently subdued. The chief instigators of the revolt were for ever removed, 
one by death, the other by exile ; and the punishment which overtook the 
deserters from the regular forces of Ahe Regent would check its repetition. 
Little prepared for the reverse of that day, the chiefs had made no provision 
against it, and at our word every door in Rajwarra would h^vc been closed 
against them. But it was not deemed a case for confiscation, or one which 
should involve in proscription a whole community, impelled to the com- 
mission of crime by a variety of circumstances which they could neither 
resist nor control, and to which the most crafty views had contributed.^ 
The Maharao's camp being left standing, all his correspondence and records 
fell into our hands, and developed such complicated intrigues, such consum- 
mate knavery, that he, and the brave men who suffered from espousing his 
pretensions, were regarded as entitled to every commiseration.! As soon, 
therefore, as the futility of their pretensions was disclosed, by the veil being 
thus rudely torn form their eyes, they manifested a determination to submit 
The Regent was instructed to grant a complete amnesty, and to announce 

I 

to the chiefs that they might repair to their homes without a question being 

«> 

* In a letter, addressed by some of the principal chiefs to the Regent, through the Agent, 
they did not hesitate to say they had been guided in the course they adopted of obeying the 
<y( thQ by imtrucHons of kis confidential mint sier. , . 

f The native treasurer at Delhi, who conducted these intrigues, after a Arict investigation 
was dismissed from his office ; and the same fate was awarded to'the chief of 
Persian secretary’s office at the seat of government. Regular treaties and bonds were found m 
the camp of the Maharao, which afforded abundant condemnatory evidence against these con- 
hdential officers, who mainly produced the catastrophe we have to record, and rendcre 
nugatory the most strenuous efforts to save the misguided prince and his brave brethren. 
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put ti> them. In a few weeks aU was tranquillity and peace ; the chiefs and 
vassals returned to their families, who blessed the power which tempered 
punishment with clemency.^ 

The Maharao continued his course to Nathdwarra in Mewar, proving that 
the sentiment of religious abstraction alone can take the place of ambition. 
The individuals who, for their own base purposes, had by misrepresentation and 
guile guided him to ruin, now deserted him ;’the film fell from his eyes, and he 
•saw, though too late, the only [josition in which he could exist. In a very short 
time, every pretension inimical to the spirit and letter of the treaty, original and 
supplemental, was relinquished ; when, with the Regent’s concurrence, a note 
was transmitted to him, containing the basis on which his return to Kotah was 
practicable, A transcript with his acceptance being received, a formal deed was 
drawn up, executed by the Agent and attested l)y the Regent, not only defining 


* The Author, who had to perform (he painful duty related ii> this detailed traimcliony 
was alternately ai<]cd an<l embarrassed l)y bis km)wlc<liio of the past history of the Haias, and 
tl>e mutual relations of all its discorefant elements. lVrha|>s, entire ignorance would Imivc been 
better — a hare knowledge of the treaty, and tlie expediency of a regid adherence thereto, 
unbiassed by sympathy, or notions of alisiract justice, which has loo little in common with 
diplomacy. Jiut without overlooking tlie C(dder dictates of duly, he determined that the aegis 
of llritian should not he a shield of oppression, and that the retnains of llaia inJeocndencc, 
which either policy or fear had compelled the Regent to respect, should not thcreoy he des- 
troye(,l ; and he assumed the responsil)iIity, a few days after the action, of proclaiming ageneial 
amnesty to the chiefs, and an inviiath)n to each to return to his dwelling. lie told the Kegeni 
that any proceeding which might render thi.s clemency nugatory, woulcl not fail to dissatisfy 
the Government. All instantly availc<l themselves of the pennisson ; and in every point of 
view, morally and physically, the re^dl was m»\st satisfactory, and it acted as a panacea for 
the wounds our public faith compelled us io inilict. Even in the midst of their compulsory 
infliction, he had many .sources of gratidalion : and of these he will give an anecdote illustrative 
of Rajpoot character. In 1807, when the author, then coinnieneing his career, was wandering 
alone through their country surveying their geograjdiy, and collecting scraps of ihcir statistics, 
he left Sindia battering Raihginh, ami with a slender gtinvd proceeded through tlie wilds erf 
('liaiidcri, and thence direct westwards, to trace liie course of all the rivers lying between the 
Retwa and the Chumhul. In pas^ing llirough Ilarouti, leaving his lent standing at Barali, 
he had advanced with the perambulator as far as (he Caly Sind, a distance of seventeen miles ; 
and, leaving his people to follow at leisure, was returning home unattended at a brisk canter, 
when, as he passed through the town of BamoHa, a parly rushed out and made him captive", 
saying that he must visit the chief. Although much fatigued, it wowld have been folly to refuse. 
He obeyed, and w'as conveyed to a square, in the centre of which was an elevated 
or platform, shaded by the sacred tree’. Here, sitting on carjxfs, was the chief with his little 
couii Thef Author was received most courteously. The liist act was to disembarrass him of 
his hoots ; hut this, healed as he was, they could not eOeet : leffeshments were then pirf before 
him and a Brahmin brought water, with a ewer and a basin, t(/r his ablutions. Although he 
Was then hut afi indifferent linguist, and their /faiois scarcely intelligible to him, he passed 
^ very happy hour, in which conversation never flagged. The square was scxrn filled, ami 
rr^auy a pair of fine black eyes smileil courteously upon the stranger — for the females, to his 
surpriife, looked abroad without any fear of censure ; though he was ignorant of tlieir sphere in 
life. The author’s horse was lame, which the chief had noticed ; and an rising to go, he 
found one ready caparisoned for him, which, however, he would not accjpt. On reaching 
h»s tent the amh^r sent several little articles as tokens of regard. Fourteen years after this, 
Ine day following the action at Mangrole, he received a letter l)y a messenger from the mother 
chief of Bainolia, who sc*nt her blessing, and invoked him, by past friendship and re- 
^mections, to protect her son, whose honour had tqade him join tire standard of his sovereign, 
author had the satisfaction of replying that her son would he with her nearly as soon a.s 
hearer of the letter. The BamoHa chief it will he recollected, was the descendant of the 
c lief of Alhoon, one of the great opponents of ihc Regent at the opening of his career. 
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the precise position of both parties, but establishing a bariiet between the 
titular and exeoUtivli authorities, which must for ever prevent all collision of 
interests : nothing was left to chance or cavil. The grand object was to pro- 
vide for the safetjj, comfort, and dignity of the prince, and this was done a 
scale of profuse liberality ; far beyond what bis father, or indeed any prince of 
Kotah had enjoyed, and incommensurate with the revenue of the state, of which 
it is about the twentieth portion. The amount equals the house-hold expci>di- 
ture of the Rana of Oodipur, the avowed head of the whole Rajpoot race^ but* 
which Cian be better afforded from the flourishing revenues of Kotah than the 
slowly improving finances of Mewar. 

The preliminaries being satisfactorily adjusted, it became impoitant to 
inspire this misguided prince with a confidence that his welfare would be as 
anxiously watched as the stipukitions of the treaty whose infringement had cost 
him so much misery. He had too much reason to plead personal alarm as 
one of the causes of bis past conduct, and which tended greatly to neutralize 
all the endeavours to serve him. Even on the very day that he was to leave 
Nathdwarra, on his return, when after great efforts his mind had been emanci- 
pated from distrust, a final and diabolical attempt was made to thwart the 
measures for bis restoration. A mutilated wretch was made to personate his 
brother Bishen Sing, and to give out that he had been maimed by command 
of the Regent^s son, and the impostor had the audacity to come ^witbin a couple 
of miles of the Maharao ; a slight resemblance to Bishen Sing aided the deceit, 
which, though promptly exposed, had made the impression for which it was 
cOrrtiived, and it required some skill to remove it. The Rana of Oodipur no 
soorrer heard of this last effort to defeat all the good intentions in which he co- 
operated towards the Maharao, to whose sister he was married, than be had 
the imposter seized and brought to the city, where his story had caused a power- 
ful sensation. His indiscreet indignation for ever destroyed the clue by which 
the plot might have been unravelled ; for be was led immediately to execution, 
smd all that transpired was, that he was a native of the Jeypur slate, and had 
been mutilated for some crime. Could the question have been solved, it might 
ha^ afforded the means of a different termination of these unhappy quarrels, to 
which they formed a characteristic sequel : intrigue and mistrust combined to 
inveigle Kisbore Sing into attempts which placed him far beyond the reich of 
reason, and the most zealous exertions to extricate him. 

This last scene being over, the Maharao left his retreat at the fane of Kaniya, 
and marched across the plateau to his paternal domains. On the last day of 
the year, the Keg^t, accompanied . by the Agent, advanced to reconduct the 
prince to the capital. The universal demonstration of satisfacrion at his return 
was the most convincing testimony that any other course would have been 
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cffcWO^r On that day, he once more took possession of the gadi which he 
had twke abandoned, with a resignation free from ail asperity, '* or even etnbar- 
rasstnenl. Feeiingtr arising out of a mind accustomed to religious meditation, 
aided while they softened the bitter inonhor, adversity, and together they af- 
forded the best security that any deviation from the new order of things would 
never procedfrom him. 

Besides the schedule of the personal expenditure, over which he was su* 
• preme, much of the state expenses was to be managed under the eye of the 
sovereign : such as the charities, and gifts on festivals and military ceremonies* 
The royal insignia used on all great occasions was to remain as heretofore at 
his residence in the castle, as was the band at the old guard-room over the 
chief portal of entrance. He was to preside at all the military or other annual 
festivals, attended by the whole retinue of the state ; and the gifts on such 
occasion were to be distributed in his name. All the places, in and about the 
city, were at his sole disposal, and funds were set apart for their repairs: the 
gardens, rumnas^ or game -preserves, and his personal guards, were also to be 
entertained and paid by himself. To maintain this arrangement inviolate, an 
officer of the paramount power was henceforth to reside at Kotah. A handsome 
stipend was settled on the minor son of the deceased Prithi Sing ; while, in 
order to prevent any umbrage to the Maharao, his brother Bishen Sing, 
whose trimming policy had been offensive to the Maharao, was removed to the 
family estate at Antah, twenty miles east of the capital, on which occasion an 
increase was spontaneously made to his jagheer. 

The Agent remained an entire month after this, to strengthen the good 
understanding now introduced. He even effected a reconciliation between the 
Prince and Madhu Sing, when the former, with great tact and candour, took 
upon himself the blame of all these disturbances : each gave his band in token 
of future amity, and the Prince sf)ontaneously embraced the man (the Regent's 
son) to whom he attributed all his misery. But the Maharao's comforts and 
dignity are now independent of control, and watched over by a guardian who 
will demand a rigid exaction of every stipulation in bis favour. 'The patriarchal 
Zalim was, or affected to be, overjoyed at this result, which had threatened to 
involve them all in the abyss of misery. Bitter was bis self-condemnation at 
the floral blindness of his conduct, which had not foreseen and guarded against 
the storm ; and severe, as well as merited, was the casbgation be inflicted on 
liis successor. It is for your sins, son, that I am punished, " was the con- 
clusion of every such exortation. 

It will be deemed a singular fatality, tl\at this last conspicuous, ac^ in the 
politicaTlife of the Regent should have been on the spot which exactly sixty 
years before witnessed the opening scene of his career : for tjie field of 
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Batvvarro* adjoined that of Mangrole. What visions must have chased* each 
other on this last memorable day, when he recalled the remembrance the 
former! when the same sword, which redeemed the independence of Kotah 
from tributary degradation to Amber, was now drawn against the grandson of 
that sovereign who rewarded his services with the first office of the state ! Had 
some prophetic Bardai withdrawn the mantle of Bhavani, and disclosed 
through the vista of threescore years the Regent in the foreground, in all the 
panoply of ingenuous youth ‘‘spreading his carpet” at Butwarro, to review the* 
^charge of the Cuchwaha chivalry, and in the distant perspective that same 
being palsied, blind, and decrepit, leading a mingled host, in character and 
costume altogether strange, against the grandchildren of his prince, and the 
descendants of those Haras who nobly seconded him to gain this reputation, 
what effect would such a prospect have produced on one whom the mere 
hooting of an owl on the house-top had “scared from his propriety 

Soon after the satisfactory conclusion of these painful scenes, the Regent 
returned to the Chaoni, his fixed camp, and projetted a tour of the state, to 
allay the disorders which had crept in, and to regulate afresh the action of the 
state-machine, the construction of which had occupied a long life, but which 
could not fail to be deranged by, the complicated views which had arisen 
amongst those whose business was to work it. Often, amidst these conflicts, 
did he exclaim, with his great prototype both in prosperity ,and sorrow, “my 
kinsfolk have failed, and my familiar friends have forgotten me.” But Zalim 
had not the same resources in his griefs that Job had ; nor could he with him 
exclaim, “if my land cry against me, if I have eaten the fruits thereof without 
money, or caused the owners thereof to lose their lives, let thistles grow instead 
of wheat, and cockles instead of barley.”! His yet vigorous mind, however, 
soon restored every thing to its wonted prosperity ; and in a few weeks, not a 
trace was left of the commotions which for a while had totally unhinged society, 
and threatened to deluge the land with proscription and blood. The prince 
was reseated on the throne with far greater comforts about him and more 
certainty of stability than previous to the treaty ; the nobles took possession 
of their estates with not a blade of grass removed, and the gurh-kheiie^ the 
home-farms of the Regent, lost none of their productiveness : commerce was un- 
scathed, and public opinion, which had dared loudly to question the moral jystice 
of these proceedings, was conciliated by their conclusion. The Regent survived 
these events five years : his attenuated frame was worn out by a Vigorous 

“ The battle of Butwarro was fought in S. 1S17, 01 A. D. 1761 ; the action at Mangrole, 
Oct. I, A. D. i82i. 

t Job, chap. XXXI. 
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to tl^ last pulsation of life, and too strong for tlie feeble cage which 
itnprisdned iu % 

If history attempt to sum Up, or institute a scrutiny into, the character of 
this extraordinary man, by what standard must we judge hint? The action of 
his life, which have furnished matter for the sketch we have* attempted, may 
satisfy curiosity 5 but the materials for a finished portrait lie never supplied : 
the latent springs of those actions remained invisible save to the eye of 
•Omniscience> No human being ever shared the confidence of the Machiavelli 
of Rajasthan, who, from the first dawn of his political existence to its close, 
when “fourscore years and upwards,’' could always say “my secret is my own.” 
This single trait, throughout a troubled career of more than ordinary length, 
would alone stamp his character with originality. No effervescence of felicity, 
of success, of sympathy, which occasionally bursts from the most rugged nature, 
no sudden transition of passion,— joy, grief, hope, even revenge, — could tempt 
him to betray his purpose. That it was often fathorned, that his “vaulting 
ambition has overlcapt itself, ’’•and made him lose his object, is no more than 
may be said of all who have indulged in “that sin by which angels fell j” yet he. 
never failed through a blind confidence in the instruments of his designs* 
Though originally sanguine in expectation and fiery in temperament, he subdued 
these natural defects, and could await with composure the due ripening of his 
plans : even in the hey-day of youth he had attained this mastery over himself* 
To this early discipline of his mind he owed the many escapes from plots 
against his life, and the difficulties which were perpetually besetting it increased 
bis natural resources. There was no artifice, not absolutely degrading which he 
would not condescend to employ : his natural simplicity made humility, when 
necessary, a plausible disguise : while his scrupulous attention to all religious 
observances caused his mere affirmation to be respected. The sobriety of his 
demeanour gave weight to his opinions and influenced the judgment ; while his 
invariable urbanity gained the good will of his inferiors, and his superiors were 
woo by the delicacy of his flattery, in the application of which he was an adept. 
Tq ciown the whole, there was a mysterious brevity, an oracular sententiousness, 
in his conversation, which always left something to the imagination of his 
auditor, who gave him credit for what he did not, as wcjl as what he did utter. 
None could better appreciate,, or studied more to obtain, the meed of good 
opinion ; and throughout his lengthened life, until the occurrences just described, 
he threw o\er his acts of despotism and vengeance a veil of such consummate 
art, as to malce them lose more than half their deformity. With him it must 
have been an axiom, that mankind judge superficially ; and in accordance 
therewith, his first study was to preserve appearances, and never to offend 
prejudice if avoidable. When he sequestrated the estates of the Hara feudality, 
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he covered the fields, by them neglected, with crops of corn, and thereby ,di«w 
<a contrast favourable to himself between the effects of sloth and actwkyi '^hen 
he usurped the functions of royalty, he threw a bright halo around the -orb of 
giory, overloading the gadi with the trappings of^grandeur, aware that . ^ 

‘*the wofld is e'er deceived by ornament 

nor did the princes of Kotah ever appear with such magnificence as when he 
possessed all the attributes of royalty but the name. Every, act evinced his 
deep skill in the knowledge of the human mind ahd of the elements by which 
he was surrounded ; he could circumvent the crafty Mahrattas^ calm or quell 
the arrogant Rajpoot and extort the applause even of the Briton, who is little 
prone to allow merit in an Asiatic. He was a depository of the prejudices and 
the pride of his countrymen, both in religious and social life ; yet enigmatical 
as it must appear, he frequently violated them, though the infraction was so 
gradual as to be imperceptible except to the few who watched the slow progress 
of his plans. To such he appeared a compound of the most contradictory 
elements: lavise and parsimonious, oppressing anci protecting; with one hand 
bestowing diamond aigrettes, with the other taking the tythe of the anchorite’s 
wallet ; one day sequestrating estates and driving into exile the ancient chiefs 
of the land ; the next receiving with open arms some expatriated nOble, and 
supporting him in dignity and affluence, till the receding tide of human affairs 
rendered such support no longer requisite. 

We have already mentioned bis antipathy to the professors of “ the tuneful 
art;” and he was as inveterate as Diocletian to the alchemist, regarding the 
trade of both as alike useless to society : neither were, therefore, tolerated in 
Kotah. But the enemies of the Regent assert that it was from no 
dislike of their merit, but from his having been the dupe of the one, and the 
object of the other's satire {vis). His persecution of witches {dhakun) was in 
strict conformity with the injunction in the Pentateuch : “ Thou shall 
not suffer a witch to live” (Exod. chap, xxii ver. 18). But his ordeal was 
worse than even death itself : handling balls of hot iron was deemed too slight 
for such sinners ; for it was well known they had substances which enabled 
them' to do this with impunity. Throwing them into a pond of water was 
another trial : if they sunk, thfey were innocent, if they unhappily rose to the 
surface the league with the powers of darkness was apparent. A gram-bag of 
cayenne pepper tied over the head, if it failed to suffocate, afforded another 
proof of guilt ; though the most humane method, of rubbing the eyes with a 
weiMried> capsicum, was perhaps the most common, and certainly if they could 
furnish this demonstration of their innocence, by withholding taars,^ they 
might justly be deemed witches. These dhakuns^ like, the vanipires of the 
German are sfipposed to operate upon the visafS of their victims, 
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iHey destroy by slow degrees with charms and incantations, and hence 
they aVe called irt Sirtde (where^ as Abulfazil says, they abound) figger-khor^ 
or ‘liver-devouters.* One look of a dhakun suffices to destroy ; but there are 
few Who court the title, at least in Kotah, though old age and eccentricity are 
suffidentj in conjuction with superstition or bad luck, to fix fhe stigma upon 
individuals. 

Awafe of the danger of relaxing, “to have done,'* even When eighty-five 
• winters had passed over his head, was never in his thoughts. He knew that a 
Rajpoot*s throne should be the back of his steed j and when blindness over^ 
took him, and he could no longer lead the chase on horseback, he was Carried 
in his litter to his grand haunts, which consisted sometimes of several thousand 
armed men. Besides dissipating the enmd of his vassals, he obtained many 
other objects by an amusement so analogous to their character ; the unmasked 
joyousnesS of the sport, he heard the unreserved Opinions of his companionsj 
and gained their affection by thus administering to the favourite pastime of the 
Rajpoot, whose life is otherwijfe monotonous. When in the forest, he would 
sit down, surrounded by thousands, to regale on game of the day. Ctamels 
followed his train, laden with flour, sugar, spices, and huge cauldrons for the 
use of his sylvan cuisine ; and amidst the hilarity of the monient, he would go 
through the varied routine of government, attend to foreign and commercial 
policy, the details of his farms or his army, the reports of his police ; nay, in 
the very heat of the operations,' shot flying in all directions, the ancient Regent 
might be discovered, like our immortal Alfred or St. Louis of the Franks, 
administering justice under the shade of some spreading peepul tree j while the 
day so passed would be closed with religious rites, and the recital of a mytho- 
logical epic i he found time for all, never appeared hurried, nor Could he be 
taken by surprise. When he could no longer See to sign his own name, he had 
an autograph fac-^imile engraved, which was placed in the special care of a 
confidential officer, to apply when commanded. Even this loss of one sense 
was with him compensated by another, for long after, he was stone-blind, it 
would have been vain to attempt to impose upon him in the choice of shawls 
or clothes of any kind, whose fabrics and prices he could determine by the 
touch > and it is even asserted that he could in like manner distinguish colours. 

If, as has been truly remarked, “that man deserves well of his Country who 
mak& a blade of grass grow where none grew before,” what merit is due to 
him who made the choicest of nature's products flourish where grass could not 
grow ; who ccTvered the bare rock around his capital with soil, and cultivated the 
exotics of Arabia, Ceylon, and the westecn Archipelago; who translated from 
the Indian Apennines (the mountains of j^^alabar) the coco-nut and palmyra^; 
ftnd thus refuted the assertion that these trees could not flourish remote from 
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«()p!e^ khd (^uiitces of Cabo!, porti^egranates frdm the fsitn^d i^ocft 
in the desert, oi^ngcij of every kind, tciortsi of Agra and %fhet; 
of Mazagoh, and chunipd-Mti^ or golden plantain, of the Oellhiti^, "besides 
the indigenous productions of RajpoOfana. Some of the welfs for friflgditmg 
these gardens cost in blasting the rock thirty thousand rupees each ; he^ hint* 
cd to his friends that they Oould not do better than follow Ws exitmpU, and 
a hint always sufficed. He would have obtained a prize from any hortictilturaf 
society for his improvement of the wild i jujube ), whioh by grafting* he 

increased to the size of a small apple. In chemical science he gained 
notoriety ; his uitrs, or essential oils of roses, jessamine, and were 

far superior to any that could be purchased. There was no occasion to repair 
to the valley of Cashmere to witness the fabrication of its shawls ; for the 
looms and the wool of that fairy region were transferred to Kotah, and the 
Cashmetian weaver plied the shuttle under Zalim's own eye, Bot> as in the 
base of his lead-mines, he found that this branch of industry did not return 
even sixteen annas and a half for the rupee,^ the minimum pnfl^t at Which he 
fixed his remuneration ; so that after satisfying his curiosity, he a^>andoned 
the manufacture. His forges for swords and fire-arms had a high reputation, 
and his matchlocks rival those of Boondi, both jn excellence and elaborate 
workmanship. 

His corps of gladiators, if we may thus designate obtained for 

him ecjual credit and disgrace. The funds set apart for this recreation amount- 
ed at one time to fifty thousand rupees per annum ; but his wrestlers surpassed 
in skill and strength those of every other court in Rajwarra, and the most 
renowned champions of other states were made “ to view the heavens,”! if 
they came to Kotah. But, in his younger days, Zalrm was not satisfied with the 
use of mere natural weapons, for occasionally he made his jaetie fight with the 
hdgfiuk^X or tiger-claw, when they tore off the flesh from each Other. The 
bhiviairous Omed Sing of Boondi put a stop to this barbarity. ^ Returning froifi 
^ne of his pilgrimages from Dwarica, he passed through Kotah while Zalihi and 
hft court were assembled in the (arena) where two of these stall-fed 

prtie-^fighters were about to contend. The presence of this brave Hara 
checked the bloody exhibition, and he boldly censured the Regent for s<luan- 
derrng Oir SUch k worthless crew resources which ought to cherish hft Rajpoots. 


* There are sixteen annas to the rupee or half-crown. . 

t " is the phriise of the these regions, fed Victory when 

the vanquished Js thrown upon his back and^kept in that attitude. . ' . , . 

t See an dtcokint bf mis Ihstitittlent by Colonel Bri^, Rbyltt Asiatic 

Society, Vot. . 
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b^n tost upo(>thi^ Protoctofi had aot th^ royal pilgrim^ iti 
j^Qur ior hiatodignatton, thrown dowo thi9 gauntlejt to tha entire assembly 
Puttintg hi^ shield on the ground, he placed thereiiv one by one^ 
tbi^ erUire panoply of armour which he habitually wore to bi» peregiinaAions^ 
i^atA^ly, bis matchlock and its ponderous acconipanitiients>’ swords^ daggers,. 
stai9^ and battle-ax^ and challenged any individual to raise it from the ground 
with a single arm. All tried and failed ; wlien Seiji, though full sixty years of 
Kigev held it out at arm’s length during several seconds^ The Haras* were 
delighted at the feat of their patriarchal chief ; while the crest-fallen /aetis- 
bung their headsy and froim that day lost ground in the favour of the Regent. 
But these were the follies of his earlier days, not of the later period of his life 
he was then like an aged oak^ which, though shattered and decayed, had sur- 
vived the tempest aixl the- desolation^ whfeh had raged around it. 

To conclude : had he imitated Diocletian, and surrendered the purple^ he 
would have afforded another instance of the anonvalies of the human under- 
standmg.; that hedki not dosoy for the sake of his own fame and that of the 
controlling power, as well as' for the welfare of his prineev must be^ deeply la- 
mented \ the more especially caty his^ ckurn (rod) has descended to feeble hands. 
He had enjoyed the es^itials of sovereignty during threescore years, a period 
eq^uaL in duration to tliat of I>arius Uie Mcdc;. and had overcome diiffculties 
which would have appalled no ocdinxny minds. He had vanquished all his 
enemies,, extg^jjalj^ intecnaJ, and all his views, as regarded Harouti were ac- 
coanplished. 

Amongst the natives which nwglit have urged the^ surrender of his poweiv 
stronger perhaps^ than bis desire of reparation with heaven and his prince,, was 
the fear of Ids successor's inefficiency but this coiijsideration unliappily was 
comiterbalanced by the precocious talents of his grandson^ whom he affec- 
tionately loved, aiKi in whom he thought he saw himself renewed Pride also, 
that' chief iogtedieiu in. his character, checked such surrender he feared the 
world would supj)ose he had relinquished what he could no- longer retain* ; and 
ruin would have been preferred to th^^idea tl^at he had been ‘^driven from, his 
stool.” Able and artful mirusters flattered the feeling so- deejfly rooted,, aodi 
to crown tbe %ithole, he was supported by obligations of public faith contracted 
by a power Without a rivaL Still, old age, declining health, the desire of re- 
posc^and of religious retirement, pcopipted wislves which often escaped Ijp?^ ; 
but counteractkig feehngs intruded^ and the struggle between the good and 
evil principlelasted unrii the moment had passed wlien* abdication, would have 
beetr bonourable.. Bad be. However, obeyed the toiputee, his^ reteatr would 
have ii(ipre resemble^that of the fifth ChaVfes than of the Roman kifig; I'n the 
shades of Nathdwarra he would have enjoyed Ibat repose, which Dioeletiaa 
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could not find at Salona ; and emboed with a better philosophy and»niore 
knowledge of the human heart, he would hare practised what was taught, that 
“there ought to be no intermediate change between the command of men and 
the service of God'.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

Departure from the valley of Oodipttr.— Lakt of Khyroda, — Ancknt templk of 
Ma ndeswa r. — Bhartewa r. — Its J xtn te mp les . — Khyroda . — Con nected with 
the history of the feuds of Meiv or. — Exploits of Singram Sing. — He obtains* 
Khyroda. — Curious predka me nt of Jey Sing, the adopted heir of Singram . — 
Calmness with ivhich political negotiations are managed in the east — The 
agricultural economy of Khyroda. — Precarious nature of sugar-cultivation . — 
Heentah. — Large proportion of hind aHemiied as religious's grants. -r-Heentak 
and Doondia established on church-lands. — Mandhata Raja,— Traditions of 
him, — Performed Flis grant of My nor to the Rishts . — 

Grant inscribed on a pillar. — Exploit of Raj Sing against the Mahrattas . — ► 
Montruny boundary of the Meivar territory.— Reflections on that state . — The 
author^ $ policy during his official residence there. 

Oodipur^ January 2<y, 1820. — The Personal Narrative attached to the first 
volume of this work terminated with the author^s return to Oodrpur, after a 
complete circuit of Marwar and Ajtnere. He remained at his head-quarters at 
Oodipur until the 29th January 1820, when circumstances rendering it expedi- 
ent that he should visit the principalities of Boondi- and Kotah (which were 
placed under his political superintendence), he determined not to^ neglect the* 
opportumty it afforded of adding to his portfolio remarks oii niea and manners, 
in a country hitherto untrodden by Europeans. 

Although we had not been a month in the valley of Oodipur, we were alt 
dcshous to avail ourselves of the lovely weather which the cold season of India 
invariably brings, and which exhilarates the European who has languished 
through the hot winds, and the still more oppressive monsoon. The thermo-, 
metej- at this time, within the valley, was at the freezing point at break of day, 
ranging afterwards as high as 90'^, whilst the sky was without a cloud, and its 
splendour at night was dazzling. . - 

Khyroda. — On the 29th, we broke ground from the heights of Toos, march-j 
ed fifteen English miles (though estimated at only six and a half .coss)y and 
encamped under the embankment of the spacious lake of Khyroda. Our route 
Was over a rich and well-watered plain, but which had long been a stranger to 
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*tbe ploMgb. Three miles from Duboke we crossed our own stream, th<S Bairls, 
and at the village of Dorowlee is a stnall outlet from this river, which ru*ns into 
a hollow and forms a Jh€el^ or lake. There is a highly interesting temple^ didi* 
cated to Mandeswar (Siva), on the banks of this stream, the architecture of 
which attests its antiquity. It is the counterpart in miniature of a celebrated 
temple at Chandravati, near Aboo, and verifies the traditional axiom, that the 
architectural rules of past ages were fixed on immutable principles. 

We passed the serai of Soorujpoora, a mile to the right, and got entangled in” 
the swampy ground of Bhartewar. This town, which belongs to the chief of 
Kanorh one of the sixteen great barons of Mewar, boasts a high antiquity, and 
Bhartiri, the elder brother of Vicrama, is its reputed founder. If we place any 
faith in local tradition, the bells of seven hundred and fifty temples, chiefly of 
the Jain faith, once sounded within its walls, which were six miles in length; 
but few vestiges of them now remain, although there are ruins of some of these 
shrines which show they were of considerable importance. Within a mile and 
a half of Khyroda wc passed through Khyrsana, a* large charity village belonging 
to the Brahmins,. 

Khyrodg is a respectable place, having a fortress with double ditches, which 
can be filled at pleasure from the river. Being situated on the high road be- 
tween the ancient and modern capitals, it was always a bone of contention in 
the civil wars. It was in the hands of Rawut Jey Sing of Lawah, the adopted 
heir of Singram Suktawut, one of the great leaders in the struggles of the year 
1748, an epoch as well known in Mewar as the 1745 of Scotland. Being ori- 
ginally a fiscal possessioir, and from its position not to be trusted to the hands 
of any of tl>e feudal chiefs, it was restored to the sovereign ; though it was not 
without difificulty that the retriever of Lawah agreed to sign the constitution 
of the 4th of May,* and relinquished to his sovereign a stronghold which had 
been purchased with the blood of his kindred. 

The history of Khyroda would afford an excellenit illustratioii of the feuds 
of Mewar. In that between Singram Sing the Suktawut, and Rhiroo Sing 
Chondawut, both of these chief dans of Mewar lost the best of their defenders. 

Singram, then but a youth (his father l4alii, Rawut of Seogurh, being 
yet alivejt tOK)k Khyroda from his sovereign, and retained it six yriurs. In 174^1 
the rival dana of Deogurh, Amait, Kocabur, &c., under their comipoa head, 
the^cbief of Saloombra,, and having their acts legalized hy the presence of the 
Depra minister, united to expel the Suktawut Singram held out fotu ^ 

when he hoisted a flag of truce and agreed to capitulate,, on codditiou that he 
sbauld.be {kermitted to retreat unmolested, with all hia followers and 


♦See treaty between the Rana and his chiefs, Vol. I, 194. 
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Blfee^citr, tiid capital of the Suktftv^utn. This conditioii was granted, and thd 
heir of^Seognrh was received into Bheendin Here he commenced his depi^ 
dfttionai the adventures attending which are still the topics of numerous tales* 
In one of his expeditions to the estate of Korabiif, he carrted’off both the cattle 
and the Inhabitants of GoorlK Zalim Sing, the heir of Korabur, came to the 
rescue, but was laid low by the lance of Singram. To revenge his death, every 
Chondawut of the country assembled round the banner of Saloombra ; the 
•sovereign himself espoused their cause, and with his mercenary bands of Sindies 
succeeded in investing Bheendir. During the siege, Urjoon of Korabur, bent 
On revenge for the loss of his heir, determined to surprise Seogurh, which he 
effected, and spared neither age nor sex.* Khyroda remained attached to the 
fisc during several years, when the Rana, with a thoughtlessness which has 
nourished these feuds, granted it to Sirdar Sing, the Chondawut chief of 
Bhadaisir. In S. 1746, the Chondawitts were in rebellion and disgrace, and 
their rivals, under the chief of Bheendir, assembled their kindred to drive out 
the Sindie garrison, who held ‘Khyroda for their foe. Urjoon of Korabur, with 
the Sindie Koli, came to aid the garrison, and an action ensued under the walli 
in which Singram slew ^ith his own hand two of the principal subordinates of 
Korabur, viz, Goman the Sikerwal, and Bheemji Ranawut. Nevertheless, the 
Chondawuts gained the day, and the Suktawuts again retired on Bheendir. 
There they received a reinforcement sent by Zalim Sing of Kotah (who fostered 
all these disputes, trusting that eventually he should be able to snatch the bone 
of contention from both), and a band of Arabs, and with this aid they returned 
to the attack. The Chondawuts who, with the auxiliaries of Sinde, were en- 
camped in the plains of Akolah, willingly accepted the challenge, but were de- 
feated ; Sindie Koli, leader of the auxiliaries, was slain, and the force was en- 
tirely dispersed. Singram, who headed this and every assault against the rival 
clan, was wounded in three places ; but this he accounted nothing, having 
thereby obtained the regard of his sovereign, and the expulsion of his rival from 
Khyroda, which remained attached to the fisc until the year 1758, when, oh 
the payment of a fine of ten thousand rupees, the estate was assigned to him 
under the royal signature. This was in the year A. D. 1802, from which 
period until *1818, when we had to mediate between the Rana and his 
chiefs, Kyroda remained a trophy of the superior courage and tact of the 
Suktawuts. No wonder that the Rawut Jcy Sing of Lawah, the adopted h^r 
of SihgVam,^ wes averse to renounce Kyroda. He went so far as to man its 
Walls, and forfeid any communication with the servants of his sovereign : the 
slightest provocation would have compelled a siege and assault, in whidt all 

—■ - ^ ■ .. .. _■ _ , ^ ^ t 

* The seciuel of this fued has been related. 
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the ChoridawiiU of the country would gladly have joined, and the old /eudg 
wight have been revived on the very dawn of disfranchisement from th6 yoke 
of the Mahtattas. But what will be thought of this transaction when it is 
stated that the lord of iCyroda was at this time at court, the daily companion 
of his sovereign ! Although the dependants of Jey Sing would haVe fired op 
any one of his master^s servants who ventured to its walls, and according to our 
notions, he was that moment a rebel both to his prince and the paramount 
protector, not an uncourtly phrase was ever heard, nor could it be discovered* 
that the Rana and the Rawut stood in any other relation than as the gracious 
sovereign and the loyal subject. These matters are conveniently managed : 
all the odium of discussion is left to the kamdars^ or delegates of the prince 
and the chiefs between whom not the least diminution of courteous etiquette 
would be observable, whilst there remained a hope of adjustment. Asiatics do 
not count the morUents which intervene between the Conception and consum- 
mation of an undertaking as do those of colder climates. In all their transac* 
tions, they preserve more composure, which, whatever be its cause, lends an air 
of dignity to their proceedings. I have risen from discussion with the respec* 
tive ministers of the sovereign and chieftains regarding acts involving treason, 
in order to join the principals in an excursion on the lake, or in the tilbyard at 
the palace, where they would be passing their opinions on the points of a horse, 
with mutual courtesy and affability. This is no unamiable feature in the 
manners of the Rast, and tends to strengthen the tie of fraternity which binds 
together the fabric of Rajpoot policy. 

The agricultural economy of Khyroda, which discovers distinct traces of 
the patriarchal system, is not without interest. Khyroda is a iuppa, or sub- 
division of one of the greater khalisti or fiscal districts of Mewar, and consists 
of fourteen townships^ besides their hamlets. It is rated at 14,500 rupees of 
yearly rent, of which itself furnishes 3,500. The land though generally of a 
good quality, is of three classes, vh. peetvaty or watered from wells ; gorma^ also 
irrigated land, extending three or four khaits^ or fields, around the village ; and 
mar or mal^ depending on the heaven alone for moisture. As has been already 
stated, there are two harvests, viz. the oonaloo (from oon^ ‘heat’H or summer- 
harvest ; and the sealoo (from see^ ‘cold^), the winter or autumnal! The share 
of the crown, as in all the ancient Hindu governments, is taken in kind, and 
divided as follows. Of the first, or crop, consisting of wheat, ba.r,elyi 

and gram, the produce is formed into (piles or heaps) of one hundred 
.maunds each ; these are subdivided into four parts of twenty-five^maund^ each. 
.The first operation is to provide from one of the seerana^ or one seer on each 
maund, to each . individual of the’ village-establishment: viz. the patel, or 
head-man; the patwari^ registrar or acobunlant ; the shanah.rot watch- 
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mtftr ;# the bulhu^ or messenger also general herdsman the kafhi (alias 
soi^itr) *ox carpenter ; the iohar^ or blacksmith ; the kkomar^ or potter ; the 
dhobi, or washerman j the chamar, who is shoemaker, carrier, and scavenger ; the 
me, or barber-surgeon. These ten setranos, or one seer on each kulla, or two 
maunds, and a half to each individual, swallow up one of the subdivisions. Of 
the three remaining parts, one share, or twenty-five maunds, goes to the raj, 
or sovereign, and two to the ryot, or cultivator, after deducting a seerano of two 
fnaunds for the hefr-apparent, which is termed Ko7Vur-mutka, or ‘pot for the 
prince.' An innovation of late years has been practised on the portion be- 
longing- to the village, from which no less than three seeranos of one maund each 
are deducted, previous to subdivision amongst the ten village officers ; viz. one 
‘pot for the prince,* another for the Rana’s chief groom, and a third for his 
vwodi, or steward of the grain departrrrent These all go to the government, 
which thus realizes thirty maunds out of each hundred, or three-tenths, instead 
of one-fourth, according to ancient usage. But the village establishment has 
art additional advantage before the grain is thrashed out \ this is the kirpah or 
sheaf from every heegha (a third of an acre) of land cultivated, to each indivi- 
dual ; and each sheaf is reckoned to yield from five to seven seers of grain. 
The reapers are also allowed small kirpas sheafs, yielding two or three seers 
each j and there were various little larcenies permitted, under terms of dantuni 
and chabuni, indicating they were allowed the use of their teeth {dant) while 
reaping : so that in fact they fed {^chabna, to bite or masticate*) upon roasted 
heads of Indian corn and maize. 

Of the sialloo crop, which consists of mukhi, or Indian corn, and jooar 
hajra, or maize, with the different pulses, the process of distribution is as follows. 
From every kulla, or heap of one hundred maunds, forty are set apart for the 
raj or government, and the rest, after deducting the seeranos of the village- 
establishment, goes to the cultivator. 

On the culture of sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, opium, tobacco, til or sesamum, 
arid the various dyes, there has always been a fixed money-rent, varying from 
two tb ten rupees per heegha. 

There is nothing so uncertain in its results as the cultivation of sugar-cane, 
whidh holds out a powerful lure for dishonesty to the collector for the crown. 
But if is asserted here that the ryot had no option, being compelled to cultivate, 
in diie proportion, cane, opium, and grain, from the same chursa, or well. A 
rough estimate of the expense attending the culture of a chursa, or what may 
be irrigated by one well, may not be uninteresting. Let us take, first, one beegha 

M 11 1 . I | ,» I .1 ■■■ ■■ ■- , » ■ ■■■■ ■■■■■■■;■ I — « ■■ ■* 

* The.^//*7a^ or bullaiti is. the shepherd of the community, who drives the" village-flock ta 
ihe edthmon pasturage ; and, besides his seetano', has some trifling reward from ever)' individual 
It is ktrespedat d^utf to prevent cattte-trespasses. 
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•of cane, and no more can be watered wkh one pair of oxen, premifing tbat^ the 


cane is planted in the month of Agghun, and reaped in the same montH next 
year ; that is, after a whole twelve-month o£ labour : — 

Hasil, or rent Rupees to 

i^eed of one beegha 20 

Gor^ or stirring up the earth with spuds, 
eight times before reaping, sixteen men 

each time, at two annas to each 16 

Two men at the well, at four rupees each 

per month, for twelve mronths 96* 

Two oxen, feeding, &c 18 

Paring and cutting forty thousand canes, 

at four annas per thousand 10 

-Placing canes in the mill, clothes to the 
men, besides one seer of sugai out of 

every maund t 

Shares of all the village-establishment ; say 
if a beegha yields fifty inaunds, of which 
they are entitled to one-fifth 

Wood 2 

Hire of boiler 6 


Rupees 238 

A beegha will yield as much as eighty 
tnaunds of sugar, though fifty is esteem^ 
ed a good crop ; it sells at about four 
rupees per maund, or *00 

Leaving the cultivator minus Rupees ... 38 

It will be observed that the grower^s whole expenses are charged > besides^ 
to make up, we must calculate from the labour of the same two men and catUci 
the produce profit of one beegha of opium and four beeghas of wheat and 
Ijarley, as follows ,* 

Surplus profit on the opium, seven seers 
of opium, at four rupees per seer ... Rs. 28 
One hundred and fifty maunds of grain, 
of both harvests, of which one-third to 
the raj\ leaves one hundred maunds, at 
one rupee eacl^;aund 

Rupees 128 


♦ This goes to feed the cultivator, if he works himself 
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Deduct deficiency one cane 


Pro^t left, after feeding, men and cattle, 

&c. See Rupees '90* 

S'onietimes, though ra^’ely, the cane is sold standing, at four to five rupees^ 
Ihc thousand ; but, occasionally, the whole crop is lost, if the cane should 
* unfortunately flower, when it is raoted up and burnt, or given' to the cattle 
being unfit for the use of man. This may be superstation ; though- the cul- 
tivators of the cane in the West-Indies may perhaps say that the deterioration 
plant would render it not worth the trouble of extracting the juice. 1 
shall here conclude this rough sketch of the agricultural economy of Khyroda,. 
which may be takeiras fair specimen of the oki system- throughout Mewar, with^ 
iremarking that, notwithstanding the laws of Menu,- inscriptions on stone, and 
tradition, which constitute in fact the customary law of Rajpootana, make the 
rent in- kind far lighter thtin what we have just recorded, yet the cultivator 
could not fail to thrive if even this system were maintained. But constant 
warfare, the necessities of the prince, with the cupidity and poverty of the 
revenue officers^ have- sui>eraddcd vexatious petty demands, as khur-lahir (wood 
and forage), and (house-tax) : the first of which was a- tax- of one rupee 
annually on every beegha of land in cultivation, and the other the same on eacK- 
house or hut inhabited. ICven the d sait^ triennal fine on the headman andi 
the register, was levied by these again on- the cultivators. But besides these 
regular taxes, there was no- end to irregular exactions of hurrar and dind^ or 
forced contributions,, until, at length, the country became the scene of desola^ 
tion, from which it is only now emerging. 

; Heentah; January jotk, -1 his was a short march of three and a half coss,. 
or nine miles^ over the same extensive plain of rich black loam or mai\ whence 
the province of IVtalvva has its name. We were on- horseback long before 
’sfihrise ; the air was pure and invigorating ; the peasantry were smiling at the 
Wght of the luxuriant young crops of wheat, barely, and gi^anr, aware that no- 
ruthless hand could now step between them and the bounties of Heaven. 
Fresh thatch, or rising walls,, gave signs of the exiles’ return, who greett^d us,, 
at ^ach’ step- -of our journey, with blessing and looks of joy mingled* with sad^ 
ness. Pkssed the hamlet, or poonm\ of Amerpoora,. attached* to Khyroda^ 
and to our left the township of Mynar, held m sasun (religious grant) by 
a community of Brahmins. This place affords a fine specimen of ‘the wisdom* 
of ancestors’ in Mewa-r, where fifty thousafid /^^^^^^iS or about sixteen thousand 
acr6s of the richest crown-land, have been given in perpetuity to these drones 
of society ; and although there are only twenty families left of this hdy colony^ 
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said to have been planted by Raja Mandl^ta ^^r» the ittia^yug^ or silver jge of 
India, yet superstition and indolence conspire to prevent the resumption even 
^ of those portions which have none to cultivate them. A “^sixty thousand yenrs^ 
residence in hell” is undoubtedly no comfortable prospect, and to those who 
subscribe to the doctrine of transmigration, it must l>e rather mortifying to 
pass from the purple of royalty into “a worm in ordure,” one of the delicate 
purgatories which the Rajpoot soul has to undergo before it can expiate the of- 
fence of resuming the lands of the church ! I was rejoiced, however, to find* 
that some of ‘the sons of Sukta,^ as they increased in numbers, in the inverse 
ratio of their possessions, deemed it better to incur all risks than en>igrate to 
foreign lands in search of bkom ; and both Heentah and Doo?idia have been 
established on the lands of the church. Desirous of preserving every right of 
every class, I imprecated on my head all the anathemas of the order, if the 
Rana should resume all beyond what the remnant of this fa?uily could require. 

I proposed that a thousand heegahs of the best land should be retained by them; 
that they should not only be furnished with cattle, seed, and implements of 
agriculture, but that there should be wells cleared out, or fresh ones dug for 
them. At this time, however, the astrologer was a member of the cabinet, and 
being also physician in ordinary, he, ns one of the order, protected bis brethren 
of Mynar, who, as may be supposed, were in vain called upon to produce the 
tamba-patra^ or copper-plate warrant, for these lands. ^ 

Mandhata Raja, a name immortalized in the.* topography of these regions, 
was of the Pramar tribe, and sovereign of Central India, whose capitals were 
Dliar a?id Oojein ; and although his period is uncertain, tradition uniformly 
assigns him priority to Vicramaditya, whose era (fifty-six years anterior to the 
Christian) prevails throughout India. Tlierc are various spots on the Nerbudda 
which perpetuate his name, especially where that grand stream forms one of its 
most considerable rapids. Cheetore, with all its dependencies, was but an 
appanage of the sovereignty of Dhnr in these early times, i^or can we move a 
step without discovering traces of their paramount sway in all these regions : 
and in the spot over which I am now moving, the antiquary might without 
any di^culty fill his portfolio. Both Heentah and Doondia, the dependencies 
of Mynar, are brought in connection with the name of Mandliata, who performed 
the. grand rite of aswamedha^ or sacrifice of the horse, at Doondia, where they 
still' point . out the coond, or ‘pit of sacrifice.’ Two or ‘holy men,’ of 

Hieentah attended Mandhata, who, on the conclusion of the ceremopy, presen- 
ted them the customary or ‘offering,’ which they rejected : but on. tide ing 
leave, the ilaja delicately contrived to introduce into the beenjL paff^ a 
forthelandi^ of Mynar. The gift, though unsolicited, was fatal t6 tbejr sapclity, 
and the miracles which, they liad hitherto been permitted to fown, c««si?d :vvith 
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the {jpsseSfSic^ of Would the readet wish to have an instatice of 

these rtlifa<;lea ? After their usual manifold ablutions, and wringing the- mois- 
ture of their dhoti^ or garment, they would ffing it into the air, wliere it remain^ < 
ed suspended over their head, as a protection, against the sun'^rays. On tlie loss, 
of their power, these saimts became tillers of tlve ground, ''jfheir d'escetTdants^ 
hold lands of Mynar, and are spread over this tracts nanaed‘ Burra Choubeesay. 
^he great twenty-four 

• We* aliso passed in this moming^s march tlie villhge of BamuneOy, having ai 
a noble piece of water maintained by a strong embankment of masonry. No* 
less than four thousand heeghas are attached. It was fiscal landv but had been 
usurped during the troubles, and being nearly depopulated, had escaped observa- 
tion, At this moment it is^ riv the hands of Moti Pasbarr^ the favowrrte hand- 
maid of the Sun of the Hindus.” This ‘PearF (mooti) pretends to ha've obtain- 
ed it as a niortgage, but it would be difficult tashew a lawful mortgager.. .Near 
the village of Bbansaira, on the estate of Futteb Sing, brother of Bhcendir,. 
we passed a or su/a, a pilter or land-mark, having a graiit of kind, inscribed 
thereon with the usual deninrciati.onf}, attested by an image of the scaled cow,, 
engraved in slight relief, as witness to. the intention of the donor. 

Heentah was a place of some consequence in the civiF wars, and in S. 1808^ 
(A. D*. 1752) formed the appanage of one of the baSas^ or infants of tlie court,, 
of the Maharaja Swaunt Sing. It now belotTgs to> a* subordinate Suktawut,. 
and was tlie subject of considerabe discussion in the treaty of resumptiont 
of the 4tb of May 1818^ between the Kana and his chiefs. 

It was the scene of a gallant e.xplok in Sk 1812, when terr thousand Mah- 
rattas, led by Sutwa, invaded Mewar. Raj Sii^, of the Jhala tribe, the chief 
of Sadri, and desceixl'ant of the Hero- who rescued that first of Rajpoot psinces^ 
Rana Pratap had reached tlie town of Heentah in his passage- from court to 
Sadri,. when he received intelligence that the et>em.y was at Salairo, only three 
miles distant. He was recommended to make a slight detour and go by Bheen- 
dir ; but having no reasoir for apprelief>sioi>, he rejected the- advice, and pro- 
ceeded on his way. He had not travelled half a mile, when they fell in with 
the marauders, who looked upcMi his smalt but well-mounted bai>d as legitimate 
prey. But, in*spfte of the odds, they preferred death to- the surrender of their 
equipments, arwi an. action- ensued, in which the Raj, after performing mrracles 
of valour, regained the fort, with eighty only of his three hundred and fifty 
tainers; ; Th§ news reaching fChoshial Sing, the chief of Bheendir, whoy besides 
the sufficient motive of RafpotUi, or ‘chivalry/ w^s imf>elled by friendship and 
matrimonial connection, be assembled a trusty band, and marched tx> rescue 
bis ffiend from captivity and his estate from mortgage for hi 5 ransom. This 
little pbAfet^x amounted only to five hundred men, all Suktawuts, and of whofti 
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three-fourths were oti) foot. They advanced in a compact mass, with BghteJ 
matches, the cavaliers on* either flan'k, with Khoshial afe their head, denouncing 
death to the man* who quitted his ranks, or fired a shot without orders. They 
were soon* surrqtrnded by the cloud of Mahratfea horse ; but resolve was too 
manifest in the intrepid band even- for numbers to provoke the strifci They 
Ihus passed over the immense plain between Bheendir and Heentah, the gates 
of which they had almost reached, when, as if ashamed at seeing their prey 
thus snatched front their grasp, the word was given, ^^birchee dt /'^ and a- forest of 
Mahratta lances, each twelve feet long, bristled against the Suktawuts, IChoshial 
called a halt,, wheeled his cavaliers to the rear, andi allowed the foe to come 
within pistol-sltot, wlien a well directed volley checked their impetuosity, and 
threw them? into- disorder. The little* band of cavalry seized the moment and? 
charged in their turn, gave time toloadagoin^ and returned to their post to* 
allow, a second volley. Ttie gate was gained* and the Sadri chief received into- 
the ranks of deliverers. Elated with success, the Maharaja promptly determined* 
rather to- fight his way back than coop himself np in Heentah, and be* starved 
into surrerKier all seconded the resolution of their chief, and with little con> 
parative loss they regafned Bheendir. This exploit is universally known, and 
related with exultation, as one of the many brilliant deeds of ‘‘ the- sons of 
Sukta,” of whotn the Maharaja Khoshial Sing was conspicui'.)US.foc worth, as well 
as gallantry. 

Monvttn^ j'Tst January, — The last day of January (with his thermometer 50^ 
at day-break), brought us to the limits of Mewar. I could not look on its rich 
alienated lands withont the deepest regret, or see the birthriglit of its chieftains 
devolve on the mean Mahratta or ruthless Pathans, without a kindling of 
the spirit towards the heroes of past days, in spite of the vaxations- their less 
worthy descendants, yet not worthless, for having left my cares behinef me with 
the court, where the stubbornness of some, the vices and intrigues of others 
and the apathy of aW, have deeply injured nvy health. There is something 
magical in absence it throws a deceitful mediuini between* us and the objects 
we have quitted,, which exaggerates their amiable quaKties^ and curtails the 
proportions of their vices. I look upon* Mewar as tlic land of n\y ado|>tion, 
and, linked with all the associations of my early hopes and' their actual realiza- 
tion,. I feel inclined to exclaim with reference to her and' her uiimanageable 
childrcrt,. 

*** Mewar,. with, all thy faults, I low* still. ‘ ^ 

The virtues own air hrjmensc debt to the present feudal nobility, not only of 
Mewar but of Rajpootam, and it is to be hoped that the rising geheratioh will 
pay ta it whaT his beeh Withheld by the past ; that enei^y and t^ip^f^nce 
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Nviil supersede opiuBi and the juice of the mawah, and riding in the ting^ 
'replace® the siesta, and the tabor (taUa) and lute. I endeavoured to banish 
some of ^hese -incentives to tlegeneracy ; nor is there a young chieftain, from 
the heir-apparent to the throne to the aspirant to a skin of land <when oppor- 
tunity was .granted), from whom I have not exacted a promise, ‘never to touch 
that debasing drng, opium. Some may break this i3ledge, but many will keep 
k ; especially those whose minority I protected against court-faction and 
<ivarice : such a one as Urjoon Sing, the young chief of iBussie, of theSanga- 
wut branch of the Chondawut clan. His grandfather (for his father was dead) had 
maintained the old castle and estate, placed on the elevated Oopeimal, against 
all attempts of the Mahrattas, but had incurred the hatred of Bheem Sing of 
Saloombra, the head of his clan, who in S. 1846 dispossessed him and installed a 
junior branch in the barony of Bussie. But the energetic Tukta Sing regained 
his lost rights, and maintained them, until civil broils and foreign foes alike 
disap[xjared, on their connection with the British in i8j8. Then the veteran 
c^ief, with his grandson^ repaired to court, to unite in the general homage to 
their prince with the assembled chiefs of Mewar. But poverty and the remem* 
brance of old feuds combined to dispossess the installation of the interloper, 
who was supported by all the influence of the chief of Saloombra. This first 
noble of Mewar tried to avail him.self of my friendship to uphold the cause of 
\\\% protegee y Burrud Sing, whom he often brought to visit me, as did old Tukta 
his grandson. Both were of the same age, thirteen ; the aspirant to Bussie, 
fair and stout, but heavy in his looks ; while the possessor, Urjoon, was spare, 
dark and beaming with intelligence. Merit and justice on one side ; stupidity 
and power on the other. But there were duties to be performed ; and the 
old Thakoor’s appeal was not heard in vain. '‘"^Swarndherma and this^' (putting 
his hand to his sword), said the aged chief, “have hitherto preserved our 
rights ; now, the causie of the child is in his sovereign’s hands and yours ; but 
here money buys justice, and right yields to favour.” The Rana, though he 
had assented to the views of Saloombra, left the case to my adjudication. I 
called both parties before me, and in their presence, from their respective 
statements, sketched the genealogical tree, exhibiting in the remote Branches 
the stripling competitor’s, which I shewed to the Rana. Ever prone to do 
right when not swayed by faction, he confirmed Urjoon’s patent, which he had 
given* him three years previously, and girt him with the sword of investiture. 
The contest for his birthright was of great advantage to the youth ; for his 
grandfather w4s selected to command the quotas for the defence of the frontier 
fortress of Jehajpur, a duty which he well performed ; and his grandson 
accompanied him and was often left in command while he looked after the 
esute. Both came fo visit me at Cheetorc, Urjoon was greatly improved 
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during his years' absence from the paternaJ abode, and promiseijl fco do 
honour to the dan he belongs to. Amongst many questioits, I asked he 
had yet taken to his nml T to which he energetically replied) “ray fortunefs 
will be cracked indeed, if ever 1 forget any injunction of yours. 

Blit a truce to digression : the whole village panchaet has been waiting this 
half hour under the spreading burr tree, to tell me in the language of homely 
kkoosk kyn Cdffipctni takeb cix^pertap Sd, that “by the auspices of Sir 
Company they are happy 5 and that they hope I may live a thousand years." 

I must, therefore, suspend my narrative, whilst I patiently listen till mid- 
night to dismal tales of sterile fields, exhausted funds, exiles unreturned, and 
the depredations of the wild mountain BhiL 


CHAPTER II 

TAe chief of ffeentah,-- Difficulty qf arranffing the separation of Heentah from 
the fisc.-^Anomalous^ character of its present chief Maun Sing Suktawut,^ 
His history.-^Lalji Raivui of Netharr a. — Origin of the Dodeah family . — 
Adventure of Sing ram Sing, the Rana of Metoar. — His son Chnndrabhan, 
and Rana Raj. — Extraordinary^ manner in which he acquired Lawak , — 
Decline of the family, -^Porm of deed of conveyance of lands from the. lord 
paramount. — Address of Maun Sing. — Atrocious murder qf a Rahtore boy . — 
Its singular sequel, 

I WAS not deceived t it is now midnight; but, late as it is, 1 will introduce to 
the reader a few of iny visitors. The chief of Heentah, who was absent at his 
pa^trimooial estate of Koon, on the hills of Chappiin, sent his brother and his 
homme d'affaires to tnake his compliments to me, and.express his regret that he 
could not offer them personally at^Heentah, which he said was “my own town- 
ship.” This was not mere customary civility. 'Heentah had been taken by 
the Suktawats soon after the commencement of the civil wars of S. 1824, which 
yrsLS within the period (A. D. 1766) fixed by general arrangements of the 4th 
of May 1818, for restitution ; and it was impossible, without departing from 
the principle on which they were based, that the chief should retain it, though 
he could plead the prescriptive right of half a century. 

The discussions regarding Heentah were consequently very warm : th^e re- 
nmidatioii of ten valuable townships by the Maharaja Zoorawur Sing of 
Bli^ndir the head of the SuktawiU clans, did not annoy th^ Bbeendir 
cbkf somuchas his failure to retain Heentah as one of his minor feuds t 
nay,' surrender of Arjih, the price of blood, a far more important castle and 
dotnain; by his own brdther Futtch Sing (the original acquisitibtt of wliich 
seeded' the concltisiotl of a loO^standtng feUd>, excited' lesSf ^irirttattbpr than the 
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that Keehtah should revert to the fisc. “It is the key of Bheendir/' 
said th^ head of the clan. “It was a Suktawut allotment from the first/^ ex- 
claimed hi» brother, “The Ranawut was an interloper,’' cried another, “ft 
is my tapota^ the abode of my fathers,” was the more feeling* expression of the 
occupant. It araa no light task to deal with such arguments ; especially when 
an appeal to the dictates of reason and justice was thwarted*^ by the stronger 
im{>ulse of self-interest. But in a matter involving so important a stipulation 
bf the treaty, which required “that all fiscal possessions which, since S. 182a 
(A.D. 1766), the commencement of the civil wars, had, by whatever means, 
passed from the Rana to the chieftains, should be reclaimed,” firmness was 
essential to the success of a measure on which depended the restoration of 
order. The Suktawuts behaved nobly, and with a purely patriotic spirit 
throughout the scene, when almost all had to relinquish important possessions. 
The issue was, that Heentah, with its domain, after remaining twelve months 
incorporated with the fisc, was restored to Zoorawur, but curtailed of Doondia 
and its twelve hundred acres, Which though united to Heentah, was a distinct 
township in the old records. Having paid ten thousand rupees as the fine 
of relief, the chief was girt with the sword, and re-estabHshed in this bapota^ to 
his great joy of the whole clan. 

Heentah is burthened with the service of fourteen horse and fourteen foot ; 
rekh^ or nominal value, in the puttu'buhyey or ‘record of fiefs,’ being seven 
thousand rupees \ but, in consideration of the, impoverished condition of his 
estate, the chief was only called on to furnish five horse' and ^ight foot. The 
present possessor of Heentah is an adoption from the chieftainship of Koon ; 
but, contrary to established .u6age, he holds both Heentah and Koon, his 
parent fief, whereby he h^s a complex character, and conflicting duties to fulfil. 
As chief of Koon, he belongs fo the third claSs of nobles, styled^go/ef and is 
subject to constant personal attendance on the Rana ; as lord of Heentah, too 
he has to furnish a quota to serve ‘W home or ahftfad !” Being compelled to 
appear at court in person, his quota for Heentah was placed under the charge 
of Maun Sing (another of the Suktawut sub- vassalage), and was sent to the 
thaua of little Sadri, on the Malwa frontier, to guard it from the depredations 
Of the forester Bhil. But I was commissioned by the Rana to reprimand thev 
fopresetitative of Heentah, and to threaten him with the re-sequestration of the 
estate, if he did not better perform the service for which he held it. In conse- 
quence of this remonstrance, I became acquainted with a long tale of w^>; 
^nd Maun Sirj^’s vindication from a failure of duty will introduce a topiO 
worthy. of notice connected with the feudal system of Mewar, namely, thesufh 
division of fiefs. * ; 

Maun Sing StihtaWut-is a youngen branch of the Lawah family, and ^ 
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the infants wlio escaped the rtiassacre of Seogurh, when Lalji Rawut agd tw 
generations were cut off to avenge the feud with Korabur. In order, however, 
'to understand the claims of Maun Sing, we must go back to the period when 
Lalji Rawut was lord of Netharra, which, for some offence, or through some 
♦court-intrigue, was resumed, and bestowed on one of the rival clan of Chonda- 
"wut. Being a younger branch of the Bhansi family (one of the senior sUb^divi- 
isions of Bheendir), Lalji was but slenderly provided for in the family allotment 
^ijbhui). On losing Netharra, he repaired to Dongerpiar, whose Rawul gave hint 
a grant of Seogurh, an almost inaccessible fort on the borders of the two coun- 
'tries. Thus compelled through faction, to seek subsistence out of his native 
soil, Lalji renounced his loyalty, and with his sons, now harwuUeas or ^outlaws’, 
resolved to prey upon Mewar. I'hey now looked to Bheendir, the head of their 
elan, as their lord, and joined him in opposing their late sovereign in the field, 
levying black-mail from the estates of their rivals ; or, when the influence of 
the latter sunlc at court, and was supplanted by the clan of Suktawut, Lalji 
poised his lance in the train of his chief in defeifce of the throne. Thus passed 
his life, a chequered course of alternate loyalty and treason,, until its tragical 
close at Seogurh.*^ 

Singram Sing, the eldest son of Lalji, t with his infant nephews, Jey Sing 
and Nahur (who was absent), escaped the avenger’s sword, under which perish* 
•cd his father, mother, both brothers, and all his own childi^en, at one fell swoop! 
Singram succeeded to the possession of Seogurh, and to the feuds of bis family. 
His nephew, young Nahur, joined in all his enterprizes, from the defence of 
JChyroda to the escalade and capture of the castle of Lawah, in which he main- 
tained himself until the Rana not only pardoned him, but gave him precedence 
above his enemies in his own councils, 

Lawah was wrested by Singram Sing Suktawut from Singram Sing the Do* 
deah, an ancient tribe, but like many others little known, until the uKjident we 
arc about to relate gave it a momentary gleam of splendour, and afforded the 
bard an opportunity to emblazon its fame upon his page. Even in these regions, 
so full of strange vicissitudes, the sudden rise of the Dodeah is a favourite topic 
of the ttaditional muse of Mewar. . 

Chandrabhan was the father of this meteor of the day ; his sole wealth con* 
sifited of a team of oxen, with which he tilled a few beegahs of land at the base 

of ^Nahramugra^ the ‘tiger mount/ where the Rana had a rumna or prescr ibe, fof 

— * See Vol. I, p.410 

tLalji’s issue : 

Singram. Seo Sing. — 

I I 

His children Jey Sing 

massacred at 
S€Qg«fh« 


•Soortan Sing. 
Nahur Sing. 
Mauo Sing* 
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th$ royal sport of tiger-hunting. It was during the autumnal harvest, when the 
Dodeat^»had finished his day's work, having put up the last rick of mukhiy. 
(Indian corn), as he was driving home the corrvpanions of his toil, a voice hailed 
him from the wood. He answered, and advanced to the spot, whence it issued,.* 
where he found a stranger, evidently of rank, with his horse p:Aiting for breath. 
After inquiring his tribe, and being told “Rajpoot,’^ the stranger begged a little 
water, which was supplied, along with two coarse cakes of mukhi^ and a little 
(humna-ca-daly pulse cooked with ghee^ or clarified butter^ which the honest 
Dodeah took out of a cloth not over clean. Having performed all the other 
duties which hospitality requires, the Dodeah made his salaam, and was about 
to depart, when a train of horsemen coming in sight, he paused to look at them.. 
All went up to the stranger ; and, from the profound respect paid to him, he 
found that he had entertained no common guest. 

It was in fact his sovereign, the Rana Juggut Sing, who delighted in the 
chase, and having that day been bewildered in the intricacies of Nahra-mugra, 
had stumbled on the Dodeah oarle. The latter expressed neither surprise nor 
delight when introduced to the Rana, and replied to all his questions w ith the 
frankness that grows out of the sentiment of honest pride and independence, 
which never abandons a Rajpoot, whatever be his condition.* The Rana was 
so much pleased with his rustic host, that l>e commanded a led horse to be 
brought forth, and desired the Dodeah would accompany him to Oodipur, only 
ten miles distant. ‘ The rocket of the moon' {Chandnibhan\ in his peasant’s^ 
garb, bestrode the noble charger with as much ease as if it were habitual to him. 
The next day, the Dodeah was conducted to the Presence, and invested with a 
dress which had been worn by his sovereign (a distinguished mark of royal 
favour), accompanied witli the more solid reward of the grant of Kowario and 
its lands in per{>etuity. 

Chandrabhan and his benefactor died about the same time. Rana Raj had 
succeeded to the throne of Mewar, and Sirdar Sing, son of Chandrabhan, did 
persorval service for the lands of Ko-wario. It was a source ot daily amusement 
for the prince and his youthful associates to plunge into the fountain at the 
Suhailea-ca-barn,\ a villa about two miles from the capital, on which occasion^ 
reserve was baVirshed, and they gave themselves up to unrestrained mirtb The 
young Dodeah had some peculiarities, which made him a butt for their wit. 
The ioUowing incident will shew the character of these princely postintes. It 

* In my (^ays of inexperience, when travelling through countries unknown, and desirous 
to take the firs^ peasant I found as a guide, I have been amused by his announcing to me,, 
before question was put, ** I am a Rajpoot,” as if in anticipation, of the demand and a passport 
to respect ; literally, I am of royal descent a reflection which lends an air of dignity to* 
all his actions, and distinguishes him from every other elass. 

+ * The nyrtiphs’ parterre for the barri is more a flower-garden than one of indiscriminate 
cultujre. . 
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tvas one day remarked, that when refreshing in the coand^ or reservoir, " ^Irdkr 
Sing did not lay aside his turban, which provoked a suspicion that he ®had‘ no 
hair. The Rana, impatient to get a peep at the bare head of the" son of 
Chandrabhan, proposed that they should push each other into the water. The 
sport began, and* the Dodeah's turban falling off, disclosed the sad trtfth. The 
jesti however, was not relished by Sirdar ; and he tartly replied, tn answer to 
his sovereign's question, what had become of bis hair that “hi had lost it 
in his service, in a former birth, as chela* by carrying wood upon his head to* 
feed the flame, when his sovereign, as a jogi or ascetic, performed penance 
\fapasya) in the hills of Buddrinath.” The prince felt that he had violated 
decorum ; but the reply was pregnant with sarcasm, and his dignity must 
Jbe maintained. Sirdar must bring proof of his assertion, or punishment 
awaits him,” was the rejoinder. The young chief, in the same lofty tone, 
offered the evidence of the deota (divinity) of the temple of Kowario. This 
was a witness whose testimony could not be impugned, and be bad leave to 
bring it forward. 

At the village of Gopalpur, attached to his estate of Kowario, was a temple 
of the Bagrawuts, a tribe little known, having a shrine of their divinity, who 
was personified by an image with a tiger^s {lag) head. He invoked his sup- 
port on this occasion, when the deota threw him theflowerf in his band, and 
desired him to carry it to his sovereign.” He did so, and the Rana^s faith was 
too great to dispute the miracle. What honours could siiflSce for the man who 
had performed the most meritorious service to bis prince in former transmigra- 
tions ! Mang, ‘ask/ was the sign of grace and favour. Singram’s request was 
governed by moderation ; it was for Lawah and its lands, which adjoined his 
estate at Kowario. 

The Rana being yet a minor, and the queen-mother at the head of affairs, 
he hastened to her to be released from the debt of gratitude. But Lawah, 
unluckily, was held by herself ; and although she was not heretic enough to 
doubt the miraculous tale, she thought the Dodeah might have selected any 
Other land but her’s, and testily replied to her son’s request, that “he might give 
him Mewar if he chose.” Displeasexi at this unaccommodating tone, the prince 
quickly rejoined, “ Mewar shall be his then.’ 'fhe word of a prince is sacred ; 
he sent for Singrani, and thus addressed him : “ jlg ive you Mewar for the 
space of three days ; make the best use o^PPkr time-; my arsenals, wy 
.armouries, my treaserry, my stables, my thone and its ministers, are 

^ — ^ 

Chela is a phrai^ which includes servitude or domestic slavery : but th? same 

time, tteatinent as a child of the family. Here it denotes that of a servant or nis discipi^* 

t That sculptured from (he stone is meant. 
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At, your command/ Tbe temporary Rana availed himself of this large power^ 
and ccnyeyed to his estate whatever he bad a mind to. Boring the abdication^ 
Sifd^r held bis court, though he had too much tact actually to press tbe cushion* 
of , his master ; but seated himself on one side of tbe vacajit throne,, attended 

all the nobles,, fully impressed with tbe sanctity of the individual' who had: 
Attain^ such distinction. On the third day, tbe queen-mother sent hei son. the 
patent for X^awah ; and on the fourth, the Dodeah surrendered the sceptre* 

• With the wealth thus acquired, he erected a castle in his domain of Lawah,. 
on which he exfiended nine laklrs of rupees, about ;^io0j00ov He formed a 
lake ; and a single dtaori or reservoir, ir> the fort, cost another lakh. He built 
a splendid palace^ whose china and mirror-halls are still the theme of encomium,. 
These were greatly defaced by an explosion of a powder-magazine, which threw 
down half the fortress that had taken twenty years, to complete ; and though it 
underwertt considerable repairs, it lost much of its splendour, whidi the guns 
of Holcar aided to diminish : but the castle of Lawah is still one of the finest 
in Mewar, Sirdar Sing had also a grant of one of the royal or palaces 

of Oodipur, erected on the margin of the lake, after the model of the Jug- 
munder. Although it now belongs to -the chief of Amait, it is only recog- 
nized as the Dadeah-ca-maftat ; but its halls are the dwelling of the bat and 
the owl ; the hurr has taken root in its light airy porticos, and its walls have 
every direction but the perpendicular Sirdar lived twenty years after the erection 
of I.awah ; he died in S. (A. B, 17^2), leaving one son, the heir of his 
honours and estates. Throughout his long life, he lost no portion of the 
respect paid to his early years ; but with him the nan>e of Dodeah again 
sunk into obscurity, or lived hut as a meniento of the instability of fortune* 
It was this son who, when driven fron> I^awah by Singram Sin>g Suktawiit, had 
noplace of slrelter, and died in indigei>ce and obscurity. His son (grandson 
of Sirdar, and great grandson of the ‘rocket of the moon ^ is now patronized 
by the heir-apparent. Prince Jowan Sing, and receives a daily allowance,, but has 
not a foot of land. 

Singram, the Suktawut, had a regular sunnud for the fief of Lawah, which 
was rated at twenty- three thousand rupees of annual rent, while Kowario has 
reverted to tile fisc. The lake of Lawah, which irrigates some thousand acres 
of rioe-land, alone renders ^ ^tne of the most desira;ble of the secondary estate 
of M^war. Singram^s chii<i&^‘ being all murdered in tbe feud of Seogurh, he 
M^as succc^ed by Jey Sing * (son of Seo Sing, his second brother), who was 
received as ^hola^ or son of adoption, by ajpi the retainers of Lawah. White 
Sin^tam Sing lived,no subdivision of allotments took place ; all, to use tbe words 
of ttfaun Sing, ^‘ate out of one dish r” and his own father Nahur, who had 
aid^ in the enterprize, having by a similar cmp ie main secured the estate of 
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Bunsvull for himself, no necessity for such partition existed. But Bunwull 
belonging to the fisc to which it reverted on the restoration of order in®!!\.D. 
2818, young Maun had no alternative but to turn round on Jey Sing, the 
adopted heir of Singrani, and deuiand his bhut, or share of the lands of 
in virtue of the right of joint acquisition, and as a younger brother. 
Jey Sing refused : but custom prevailed, and the village of Jaetpoorah, of 
fifteen hundred rupees^ annual revenue, was bestowed upon the son of 
Nahur Sing. So long as Maun Sing performed his ijuties to brs chief, 
his share of Lawah, was irresumeableand ii>alienable t hence the stubborn 
tenacity of the chiefs of their share in the patrimonial acres, even when 
holding largely, but separately, of the crown, since of the latter, caprice or 
intrigue may deprive them ; but their own misco4iduct alone can forfeit their 
bapota. The simple deeds of conveyance will better establish this point : 

“ Maharao Sri Jey Sing, [lighting his faith {biichnnaeio), 

“ At this time, Brother Maun Sing, I bestow upon thee, of my own free 
will, the village and lands of Jaetpoorah. This donative shall not look to- 
rankroos : su-poot your issue shall enjoy them. Of this intention I call the 
four-armed divinity as witness. Vou are my own child (rhooroo)' 

wherever and whenever I order, you will do my service i if you fail, the fault 
be on your own bead.’^ 

Whether Maun Sing failed in duly to his superior, or otl>erwise, Jaet- 
poorah .was resumed ; and having in vain endeavoured to obtain justice through 
the ministers, became to me to solicit attention to his case. With the resump- 
tion of Khyroda, his brother, the chief of [.awah, lost half his nominal income ; 
and it may therefore be conjectured he would not be slow to listen to any 
charge against Maun, by which he might gel back his allotmen>t. On my de- 
parture for Marwar, in August 1820^ he had written to me to say that Jey Sing 
had summoned him to evacuate Jaetpoorah. In my reply, 1 said, it was a matter 
for Rana alone to decide. He accordingly went to court, and failing there, 
followed me ; but, as at my desire he had been appointed to head the quotas 
on the Sadri frontier, and had performied this duty very negligently, I received 
him coolly : this however, only gave additional eagerness tO' the defence, as he 
assigned strong perso-nal reasons for neglect. But the son of ‘the tiger^ (Nahur 
Sing) shall speak for himself. Let the reader imagine a young man a twenty- 
five, above six feet high, of an athletic figure and chivalrous demeanouiy his 
expression at once modest and independent, with those indispensable appen- 
dages to a Rajpoot warrior^s visage, well-trimmed feworis and inpustachey and 
armed at all points such was the lord-marcher ( Seem’isim r)^ Maun Sing* 

^ Rankroos is a phrase embracing mental or physical infirmity ; here strengthened 
words which folknV. Snpoot means ‘worthy/ or ‘good issue’ {^putra , as- cu-poot^ the r^^r , 
‘bad or incompetent issue/ 
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ttaviltig pfesented his patent fot my perusal, he continued : “ Had I failed in 
my obligations to ray brother, he would have been justified in this step ; but 
■since you look Bunwull ffom me, my retainers, at his beck, equalled his own in 
numbers ; what right therefore had he to resume Jaetpoorah ?, When Singram 
Sing died, Lawah was in my hands : who could have prevented my keeping it, 
had it been my pleasure ? The son of Nahur Sing would have been preferred 
by the vassals of Si^^am to one they had never even seen ; but I respected 
*his rights, though evet>/now he could not forcibly dispossess me, When the 
Thakoor of Amait, on his way to court, beat his drums on the hounds of 
Lawah and I not assemble my retainers and avenge the insult to my chief ? 
My head was Jey Sing’s — that is, with the kangras (battlements) of Lawah : 
but he never could have dared to take Jaetpoorah, had not respect for the 
Rana, and for you, made me passive. Only bid me retake it, and I am not 
the son of Nahur Sing if he keeps it a day. Its little castle, erected by these 
hands, sheltered my wife and children, who, now expelled from my patrimony, 
are compelled to seek refuge elsewhere. The lands assigned me in lieu of 
Bunwull are waste. For every rupee I can hope to derive for them, I must 
expend one ; and on Jaetpoorah alone could I raise any funds. Reckoning on 
this, I paid my fine of two thousan^l five hundred rupees for my putta (grant), 
and from its produce I looked to maintain my family and followers until the 
first should be made productive. * When I lost this support, my creditors 
assailed me : to satisfy them, I sold all I had of value, even to my wife^s jewels, 
and the horse you saw me ride when I came to meet you at Oangapur I laid 
my case before Prithwi-nath^ and here is his reply, deciding in my favour. 
I represented it through Jawandas (a natural l)rother of the Rana), and five 
hundred rupees were demanded and agreed to by me, provided Imchun (security) 
was given me of success. The Bikaneri-ji’s'*' was given ; but the purse of the 
Thakoor of Jaetpoorah is not so long as the chieftain of Lawah^s and one 
thousand rupees, offered by him, made by him, made his the juster cause ! 
It is this that makes me negligent of my duty ; this which incited the Pathans 
to carry off my little harvest from Salairoh ; and Bhairawif is still in the hands 
of the foresters. Here is my case : if I demand aught that is not just, or 
is contrary to usage, deal with me as you please. There is Futteh Sing, who 
holds in separate grant from the Rana an estate of thirty thousand rupees j 
but as a younger brother of Bheendir, he enjoys five thousand from his brothet : 
and Ajeit Sing of Ahsind, though richer than his immediate head of Korabur, 
yet, as the son of Arjoon Sing, holds his allotment (hkut) from him ; but you 
know ail this, why should I repeat it ?’* Here the Thakoor concluded, without 

ne of the queens, a princess of Bikaner. 

Ijie iw9 villages he obtained in lieu •of Bunwull. 
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any mterruption being given to his animated hatangue, the interest 
Was enhanced by his natural eloquence, and his manly but modest depoi^ttiem 
He is a noble specimen, not of his tribe alone, but of the human character; 
His appeal was irfe’sistible ; and would almost have carried Convidtidh of its 
Justice, even to those who could not have understood his tongue. Still If was 
requisite to steel myself against impulses ^ and I recommended, as the tre^t 
mode of enabling me to advocate his Cause, that he should repatf to his post, 
and establish fresh claims to his sovereign's regard, by piinishing an atrbcioUs ‘ 
act which in all probability his absence had occasioned. With the gift of a 
brace of pistols, and the usual leave-taking hint of iktr~pAn^ Maun Sing quitted 
my tent 

And now for the melancholy occurrence which preceded that of the 5 ^ung 
Suktawut On the borders of Little Sadri, where the quotas are posted, is a 
mountainous tract covered with deep forest, the abode of the half-savage 
Meenas and Bhils. Mixed with them are the estates of some Vassals chiefs, 
whose duty it is to repress their exces^es^; b6t, in such^times as we have 
described, they more frequently instigated them to funder, receivin^a share 
of the spoils. Amongst the foremost in . this association was the steward of 
Kalakdte» At the foot of a pass leading into the wilds of Chuppun was the 
hamlet of Beeleo, occupied by a Rahtore Rajpoot, who had snatched from the 
mountain-side a few beegas of land, and dug some Wells to. irrigate the arable 
patches about his cot. With severe toil he raised a subsistence for himself, 
his wife, and an only son, who was to inherit this patrimony. Returning 
homewards one day, after his usual labour, he was met by his wailing help-mate ; 
she said^the savage Bhil had rifled his cot, and with the cattle carried off their 
prop, their only child, and at the same time a young Jogi, has playmate. The 
afflicted father spake not a word, but loading his matchlock, took the road to 
Kalakote. What was his horror when,<» at the entrance of the village, he 
stumbled over the headless bodies of his boy and his young companion ! He 
l^rned that the savages belonged to the lordship of Kalakote j that having 
Conveyed the children from their home upon the cattle they had stolen, they 
were entering the place, when the young Rahtore recogniEing the steward, 
called out, “ Save me uncle, and my father will ransom me at your own price !” 
This was the object for which he had been abducted ; but these words proved 
that the steiiard i^as known to be the author of the outrage, and they were, the 
last the child spok6. With this intelligence, the wretched father entered the 
^black-oastte’ (ICalakdtc), in quest of the steward. He denied alf participation 
in the abduction or the murder ; and dommfserattn|; the^ Rahtore's^^ misfoittme, 
offered him four fimcfs the nuthbet of cattle he bad tost, twice the amoUht^ of all 
ihis other losses, and to pay double the sum of 
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l» lh^ search. Can you give me* back my son was the only reply : ** I want 
Justice •fiud vengeance, not money. I could have taken it in part,” continued 
he ; “ for what is life now ? but let it fall on all.” 

N.o attempt at consolation could diminish the father^s grief; but in promising 
him my aid to realize his vengeance, I gave him hope to cling to ; and on 
handing him over to Maun Sing, saying bis own suit would be best promoted 
by the imprisonment of all concerned in the outrage, he quitted me with some 
•mitigation of his grief. But before he left my camp, tidings arrived that the 
chief culprit was beyond the reach of man ; that the Great Avenger had sum- 
moned to hb own tribunal the iniquitous steward of Kalakote ! Even in these 
regions of rapine, where the blood of man and of goats is held in almost equal 
estimation, there was something in the wild grief of the Rahtore that sunk into 
the hearts of the vassals of Kalakote : they upbraided the steward, and urged 
him to confess the share he had in the deed. But he swore ‘by his God^ he 
had none, and offered to ratify the oath of purgation in his temple. Nothing 
ie.ss would satisfy them, and they proceeded to the ordeal. The temple was 
but a few hundred yards distant. The steward mounted his horse, and had ju.st 
reached the shrine, when he dropped dead at the threshold ! It caused a deep 
sensation ; and to the vengeance of an offended divinity was ascribed this 
signal expiation of the triple crime of theft, murder, and sacrilege. There now 
only remain the base accomplices of the wretch • who thus trafficked with the 
liberty pf his fellow-men ; and I should rejoice to see them suspend on the 
summit of the Beeleo pass, as a satisfaction to the now childless Rahtore, and 
a warning to others who yet follow such a course. 
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Mohourt^ February ist — Yesterday, Maun Siftg -to^k up the Whole 
%inie with the feuds of Lawah and their consequences. It obUged toe halt, 
in order to make inquiries into the aHeftated lands in ks v4cinky»c Morwon is, 
•w rather was, a* township of some consequence, and head of a /aj(^4rOr sub- 
division of a di^rict. It is rated, with ks contiguous hamlets, at sev^ tohouiand 
rupees annual rent. The situation is beautiful, upon heights pleasingly diversi- 
ded, with a fine lake to the westward, whose margin 4s studded with toajcsttc 
-tamarind trees. The sok is rich, and there 4s water in great abundarioe withm 
-twenty-five feet of 'the surface ; but man 4s wanting ! The desolation of solitude 
-reigns throughout, for (as Rousseau observes) there is none to whom one can 
-turn and say, gue h% solitude est belle / 

I experienced another pang at seeing this fertile district revert to the 
•destroyer, the savage Pathwiii, who had caused the desolation, and in the brief 
-but e^epressive words of a Roman author, sMtudiitem feicit, pacem appellant, 
Morwun is included in the lands Mortgaged for a war-contribution, but which 
♦with others has remained in the hands of the Mahrarta mortgagees or their 
miercenary subordinates. But it 4s melanchc^y to reflect that, but for a false 
< 2 nagnanimity towards our insidious, natural enemies, the Mahrattas, all these 
4ands would have reverted to theirjegitimate masters, who arc equaily interested 
wth ourselves in putting down predatory warfare. Justice, good policy, and, 
^humanity, would have been better consulted had the M^aharattas been wholly 
banished from Central India. When I contrasted this scene with the traces 
iOf incipient prosperity I had left behind me, 1 felt a satisfaction that the 
-alienated acres produced nothing to the possessor, save luxuriant grass, and 
qhe leafiess ktsoola or plat, 

Morwun has some claims to antiquity ; it derives its appellation from the 
Mori tribe, who ruled here before they obtained Cheetore. The ruins of a fort, 
45t4U known by^ the name of Chitrung Mori’s castle, are pointed ou< as his 
Tesidence ere he founded Cheetore, or more properly Cheetrore. The tiadi- 
tioii runs thus : Chitrung, a subordinate of the imperial house of Dhar, held 
Morwun and the adjacent tract, in appanage. One of his subjects, while 
ploughing, struck the share against some hard substance and on examination 
found it was transmutted to gold. This was the parispultur^"^ or ‘philosopher’s 
stone,’ and he carried it forthwith to his lord, with whose aid he erected the 
castle, and enlarged the town of Morwun, and ultimately founded Cheetore. 

dhoolk&te^ or site of Mori-ca-puttun, is yet pointed out, to fhe westVvard 
of the present Morwun. It was miraculously destroyed througli the impieties 
©Fits inhabitants by fire, which fate recalls a more celebrated catasiroj^e ; 

* Jpa Sanscrit puttur, •stone, rock,’ we have nearly the petros ol the GreekSk 
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act of iavpiety in* the present case was merely seizing a rishi^ or- 
%erini^ while: pet^orming penance m*the forestland compelling him to carry* 
mikties market I The tradition, however, is of some value ; it proves, ^ 
firsts 4 faat there were radishes in those days ; and secondly, that volcanic erup» ; 
tion» f occurred iiv this regiork Oojein-Ahar,, in the valley of Oodipur, and th# 
which is said in some places to be ataCy ‘deeper than plummet sounded,- 
is* itnother proof of some grand commotion of nature. Morwun boasts of^ 
nhree mandim^f or temples, one of which is dedicated to Se/iesnaj^^ the thousand* 
headed hydi»a which supports the globe. Formerly, saffron was the meet- 
offering to this- king of reptiles ; but he is now obliged to-be content with oint^ 
ment of sandal, produced frarn the evergreen, which is indigenous to Mewar. 

Having heard of an- inscription- at the township^of Unair, five miles distant,, 
to the south-west, I requested my old^w// to take a ride and copy it. It was 
of modern date, merely coiifirming the land of Unair to the Brahmins. The 
tablet is- in\ the temple of Chatoorhhooja (the four-armed divinity),, built and 
endowed by Rana Singrartv ‘Sing in S. 1570 (A.D. 1514); to- whose pious 
testament a codicil is added by Rana Juggut Sing, S. 179.1, impreeating an* 
anathema on the violator of it. There was also engraved upon one of the 
columns a voluntary gift, from the village-council of Unair- to the divinity,, pf 
the first-fruits of each- harvest ; vi^ two and a-half seers from each kulla^ or- 
h^ap, of the spring-crops, and the same of the autumnal. The date, S. 1845*. 
(A. D. 1789.)^ shews that it was intended to propitiate the deity during the war» 
of Mewar.- 

Directly opposite; and very near the shrine of the ‘four-armedjMn a- smalt 
Jain temple, erected, in S. 1774, to cover an image of the great pontiff,. 
Farswanath, found, in digging near this spot Here at every step arc relics of 
past agesv 

SkhuKtry and , — An accident hae compelled another halt at Morwum The 
rnorning was clear and frosty, not a clo^id in- the sky, and we rose with the sun 
my kineraan^ Captain Waugh, to try bis Arab at a and myself to bag. a few 

of the large rock-pigeons which are mimerous about Nk)r-wui>. My friend, after 
a hard run, bad dr^iwn blood from the elk, and was oiv the point of spearing 
him effectually just a« be attained a thick par-t of the Jungle, which not beeding,^ 
bors^ft and rider came in contact: vvith a tree, and- were dashed with violence 
to the ground. ‘There he lay insensible, and was l)rought home upon ^ ckarpae^ 
or mgoV by ^tbe villagers^ much bruised, but fortunately with no broken bones.- 
A leeqh was ’hot to be had in any of the adjacent villages > and the patient 
complaining 4ihiefly of the hip-'bone,- we could only apply emoiliuntS'^d pecom- 
mend repose. I returned with no game except one or two black-partrid|^ and 
bAtten-quailr The rock-pigeoiv or bur-teeiur, though unaccustomed to Uiet 
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fowler, were too wild for me to get a shot at them. The bird bears no an|itogy 
to the pigeon, but has all the rich game plumage of the teeiur^ or pariric^e, in 
which name the ornithologist of the west will see the origin of i^traa. There 
are two species of this bird in India, one much smaller than the common 
partridge ; that of which I speak is much larger, and with the peculiarity of 
being feathered to the toe. I have since discovered it to be counterpart of a 
bird in the museum at Chambery, called 'barteveldt des Alpes ; ' the ptarmigan 
of the highlands of Scotland. The male has exactly those redundant white 
feathers ; while that I saw in Savoy was a richl 3 ^-plumaged female bur-teetur. 

Our annual supply of good things having reached us this morning, we were 
enjoying a bottle of some delicious Burgundy and Rose* after dinner, when 
we were roused by violent screams in the direction of the village. We were all 
up in an. instant, and several men directed to the spot. Our speculations on 
the cause were soon set at rest by the appearance of two hircarras (messengers), 
and a lad with a vessel of milk on his head. For this daily supply they had 
gone several miles, and had nearly reached the camp, when having outwalked 
the boy, they were alarmed by his vociferations, “ oh uncle, let go — let go— 1 
am your child, uncle, let me go !’* They thought the boy mad, and it being 
very dark, cursed his uncle and desired him to make haste ; but the same wild 
exclamatipns continuing, they ran back, and found a huge tiger hanging to his 
tattered cold-weather doublet. The hircarras attacked the Ip, east most manfully 
with their javelin headed sticks, and adding their screams to his, soon brought 
the whole village men, women, and children, armed with all sorts of missiles, 
to the rescue ; and it was their discordant yells that made us exchange our 
good fare for the jungles of Morwun, 

The ‘lord of the black rock,* for such is the designation of the tiger, was 
one of the most ancient bourgeois of Morwun ; his freehold is Kala-pahar, bet* 
ween this and Mugurwar, and his reign fur a long series- of years has been 
unmolested, notwithstanding his numerous acts of aggression on his bovine 
subjects : indeed, only two nights before, he was disturbed gorging on a bulfalo 
belonging to a poor oilman of Morwun. Whether this tiger was an incarnation 
of one of the Mori lords of Morwun, tradition does not say ; but neither gun, 
bow, nor spear, had ever been raised against him. In return for this forbear- 
ance, it is said he never preyed upon man, or if he seized one, would, upon 
being entreated with the endearing epithet of mamoo or uncle, let go his hold ; 
and this accounted for the little ragged urchin using a phrase which almost 
prevented the hircarras returning to his rescue. * 

February 3 rd. — Another halt for our patient, who is doing well, and greatly 
relieved by the application of leeches obtained from Neembaira. What a night 1 
the cloudft whicii had been alternately collecting and dispersing eveil since wC 
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left A|arwar^ in December tost, but had almost disappeared as we commenced 
our prel^nt march, again suddenly gathered The thermometer, which had 
averaged 41° at daybreak throughout the last month, this morning rose to 60®. 
On the ist^ the wind changed to the south, with showers, where it continued 
thfougbout yesterday ; but during the night it suddenly veereci to the north, 
amdtbe thermometer at daybreak was 28®, or four degrees below the freezing 
pointt. Reader, do you envy me my Bourgogne et Murailks de coiotty 

-with not even a wood fire, labouring under a severe pulmonary affection, with 
work enough for five men ? Only three days ago, the thermometer was 86® at 
noon, and to-day it is less at noon than yesterday at daybreak : even old 
England, with all her vicissitudes of weather, can scarcely show so rapid a 
change as this. 

llhfated Me war t all our hopes are blasted : this second visitation has frus^ 
trated all our labours. I’he frost of December, which sunk the mercury to 27® 
as we passed over the plains of Marwar, was felt throughout Rajwarra, and 
blighted every pod of cotton. All was “burnt up f but our poor exiles comforted 
themselves, amidst the general sorrow, with the recollection that the young 
gram was safe. But even this last hope has now vanished : all is nipped in 
the bud. Had it occurred a month ago, the young plant would have been 
headed down with the sickle, and additional blossoms would have appeared. 
1 was too unwell to ride out and see the ravages caused by this frost. 

February 4//^. -—Our patient is doing so well, that we look to moving 
to-morrow. Thermometer 28® at daybreak, and 31® at sun rise, with a keen 
cutting wind from the north. Ice closed the orifice of the meshek^ or leathern 
water-bag. Even the shallow stream near the tents had a peliice of ice 
on its surface r our people huddling and shivering round their fires of 
bajra sticks, and the cattle of all classes looking very melancholy. 

My Yati friend returned from Palode, where I had sent him to copy an 
inscription in a temple dedicated to Afama-deva, the mother of the gods ; but 
he was disappointed, and brought back only the following traditional legend. 
The shrine, erected by a wealthy Jain disciple, was destined to receive tlie 
image of one of their pontiffs ; but on its completion, Mama-deva appeared 
in propria^ persona to the founder, and expressed so strongly her desire to 
inhabit it, that, heretic as he was, he could not deny the goddess' suit. He 
stoutfy refused, however, to violate the rules of his order : “ by my hands the 
blood neither of goats or buffaloes can be shed,'* said the Jain. But, grateful 
for the permi%sion that a niche should be set apart for her suroop (form), she 
told him to go to the Sonigurra chief of Cbeetore, who would attend to the 
rit^s of sacrifice. . The good Jain, with easy faith, did as he was commanded, 
and erecting another temple, succeeded at length in enshrining Parswanath. 
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My old friertd, however, discovered in a tempte to Mafa/fy 
mother/ an inscription of great itnportance, as it fixes the period the 

most conspicuoiis kings of the Solanki dynasty of NehrvaHa, or correctly, » 
Anlnilwarra PuttnA ; and^ in conjunction with another of the same prince 
(which I afterwards discovered in CheetoreV also bearing the very satne date,* 
demonstrates that the Sdanki had actually iimdea conquest of the eapitaiofthe 
Gehlotes. Tlie purport is simply that “Kon>arpal Solanki and hio son Sc^n- 
pal) in the nvoiUh of Pous (the precise day illegible^ S» lao^ (winter of 

caii>e to worship the Universal Mother in her shrine at Palode/’t The 
Seesodias try to get rid of this difficulty by saying,^ that during the banishment 
of Komarpal by Sidra}, Ive not only enjoyed (refuge) at Cheetore, but held 
the post of prime minister to Rawul Samarsi, the friend and br€>ther-in-law of 
the Choban emperor of Delhi ; but the inscription (given- in the first volume),, 
which I found in the temple built by Lakha Rana, is- written in* the style of » 
conqueror, “ who planted his standard even in- Salpur,’^ the city of the Getes-im 
Ihe Punjab. At all* events, k is one more datum m the history of Rajj>ootana,.r 
/ir^rettirvj'^/4, thermometer 3 o‘^. — Mounted Bajraj, ‘the royal steed,’ andt 
t» 0 ok a ride over the heights^of Morwun, a wild yet fairy scene, wit4> the' Pathar 
oir table-land boondiog the perspective to the east. The downs are covered 
with the most luxuriant grcasses, and the dhakox pias dried by the wintry bfash- 
as if scorched by the lightning, faintly brought to mind the poet’s- simile, ap-' 
plied to- this tree, even in the midst of spring : “ the black leafless kesookw^ We 
entered a village in ruinS) whose i>een> trees bid defiance to winter ; the ‘ thorny 
babooP {ntdimsa ArabkeP) grows luxuriantly out of the i-rmer sides of the walls,, 
aind no hand invades- the- airy nest of the knitatiye pi^py<i^ fantastically pendant 
from, the slenderest branches. No trace of tl>e presence of man ; but evidence 
that he has been here. The ground was- covered with hoar-frast, and the little 
stream coated with ice. Many a heavy heart has it caused) and plunged joyous 
industry into utter despondence* Take one exan>ijle younder Jat,. sitting by 
the side of his field, which he eyes in despair ; three months^ since, he returned,- 
alter rnuuy years of exile^ to the Lmpota, the land of his- sires, without funds,- 
without^food) or even the implements for obtainii>g k. He had been labouring, 
as a serf other land^,. but he heard of peace in his- own, and came back to 
the paternal acres, which had* been a stranger to the ploughshare since- be was- 
driven from his cot in S. 1844, i-mmediately following the battle of Hurkea-ljibat 
when* the .^Southiott’ coi»i)leted the bundle of Me war. What ccwW be do ? 
bia well was dried upi if not, he had no cattle to irrigate a field of wb^at ot 


. y . ..,.,1,^ ^ — — — 

See inscription, Vol. I., p. 7S7* 
t 4 Tbe ttyle inseHj^idtids perfectly in 
a^6tati|^.o£ Eg|^t. , ^ . . 


unisoit' with, the inscriptions on the 
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But ^iewSl^ U a kind mother, and she yields her chunna crop wkhotlt 
^«witer* To the Hhara (the metayer) lie promised one-fifth of the produce foif 
the necessary seed aifid the use of a pair of oxen and a plough ; one*fifth mon: 
was the share of the state from land so long sterile > there Was three^fths left 
ft)r hiiAsdf d( his long neglected but at once luxuriant fields. * He watched the 
crop wkh paternal solicitude, from the first appearance of verdure to the ap* 
proach of bussnnt^ the joyous spring. Each night, as he returned to his yet 
•roofless abode, he related the wonders of his field and its rapid vegetation ; and 
as he Calculated the produce, he anticipated its application ; ‘fso much shall go 
for a plough, so much for the bohora^ so much in part payment of a pair of 
buttocks, and the rest will keep me in bread till the mukhi crop is ready^’* Thus 
the days passed, until this killing frost nipped his hopes in the bud, and now 
see him wringing his hands in the bitterest anguish ! This is no ideal picture : 
It is one to be found in every village of Mewar. In this favoured soil> there is 
as much of chunna in the rubble harvest as of wheat and barley conjoined, and 
in the first crop sown in bunjiir^ or soil long sterile, wheat and ckunnti are sown 
together. It is a sad blow to the exiles ; though happily in the crown4ands their 
distress will be mitigated, as these arc rented on leases of live years, and the 
renters for their own sakes must be lenient, and moreover they are well watched. 

January dM.— Still halting ; our patient very well, though he feels his bruises; 
but we shall put him ort an elephant to-morrow. The jealousy of the Mahratta 
had hitherto prevented the inhabitants from fulfilling their desire to come and 
visit me ; but to-day, the elders forming the punchaet^ heading the procession, 
they came en masse> The authorities need not have feared exposing the naked- 
ness of the land, which is too visible ; but they apprehended the contrast of 
their condition with our poor subjects, W'ho were at least unmolested in their 
poverty. It was a happiness to learn that this contrast was felt, and as the 
Patel presented to me an engaging little child, his daughter, he said, “ let not 
•oUr misfortunes be our faults ^ we all belong to Mewar, though we are not so 
happy as to enjoy your protection and care.’^ I assured him, that although 
under the Toork, I should look upon them as my children, and the subjects of 
the Hana 5 and I have had it in my power to redeem this pledge— for, strange 
tb say, even Ameer Khan, seeing that the prosperity of the subject is that of 
the'grince, has commanded his governor of Neembaira to consult me in every 
thing, and has even gone so far as to beg I would consider the place as undbt 
my ‘ authority. Already, following our example, he has reduced the transit 
duties nearly one-half, and begins to think the Fringi notions of economy better 
than his own, his loss having proved a gain. 

’ iffktramp^ January ph\ passed through Ghakoorla, 

a village belonging to Meer Khaiir^ Nekoomp is a ialook of Jawud, wtiiCh with 
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Mundipea w^as held by the Pindarri freebooter, Faail, while JeswUrtt Row^fihao 
held them in jaedad. They are now leased to a Pundit by the Hakim of Jawud 
which latter is assigned by Sindia to his father-in-law, the Senapati. Nekoomp 
IS a good village, but more than two-thirds depopulated, and the renter is pre^ 
vented from being lenient, as he experiences no mercy himself. Notwithstand- 
ing they have all been suffering as we have from this frost, an assessment is now 
levying. One poor fellow said to me, I returned only three months ago from 
exile, and I had raised the mud walls of my hut two feet, when my wife died* 
leaving me to take care of a boy eight years of age, and to get bread for both. 
If the walls were two feet higher I would cover it in ; but though I have not 
a foot of land, my roofless half-finished cot is assessed a rupee and a half a 
gift of two rupees made him happier than his Hakim 1 

The country is beautiful, the soil rich, and water, as already mentioned, 
about twenty-five feet from the surface. We are now in the region of the flower 
sacred to “gloomy Dis,” the accursed poppy. The crop looks miserable from 
the frost, but those patches within the influence of the wells are partly saved by 
the fields being inundated, which expedient is always successful upon such visi- 
tations, if applied with judgment. The mountains touching great Sadri lay 
twelve miles south coming from Pratabgurh, and ranging to Saloombra and 
Oodipur, where they commingle with the giant Aravalli. 

Mur/ah January 8th : seven miles. — Crossed two ridgeS' running northward 
to Bhadaisir. The intervening valleys, as usual, fertile, with numerous villages, 
but alienated to the southern Goths or the partizan Pathan. Passed many 
large townships, formerly in the fisc of Mewar, as Baree, Binotah, Bumboree, 
&c. In the distance, saw “the umbrella earth, the far-famed Cheetore. 

Murlah is an excellent township, inhabiteabjtj!^ I community of Chaiuns, of the 
tribe Cucholeah, who are Bunjarris (ca>lesf9,^‘ y profession, though poets by 
birth. The alliance is a curious one, and would appear incongruous, were not 
gain the object generally in both cases. It was the sanctity of their office which 
converted our bardais into bunjairrisy for their persons being sacred, the immu- 
nity extended likewise to their goods, and saved them from all imposts ; so that 
in process of time they became the free-traders of Rajpootana. I was highly 
gratified with the receptions I received from the community, which collectively 
advanced to me at some distance from the town. The procession was headed by 
the village-band, and all the fair Charunis, who, as they approached, gracefully 
waved their scarfs over me, until I was fairly made hy , the muses 

Murlah 1 It was a novel and interesting scene : the manly persons of the 
Charuns, clad in the flowing white robe, with the high loose folded turban in- 
clined on one side, from which the mala^ or chaplet, was gracefully suspended , 
the naiqmts^ or leaders with their massive necklaces of gold, with image 
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di^%piMswar (ntanes) depending therefrom, gave the whole an air of opulence 
arid dignity. The females were uniformly attired in a skirt of dark brown camlet^ 
h^ihg a bodice of light-coloured stuff, with gold ornameilts worked into their 
Slle black hair ; and all had the favourite chdoris^ or rings* of hati-dant (ele^ 
ph^nt’s tooth), covering the arm, from the wrist to the elbow, and even above it' 
Nfef^er was there a nobler subject for the painter in any age or country ; it wasr 
one* which Salvator Rosa would have seized, full of picturesque contrasts : the- 
*rich dark tints of the. female attire harmonizing with the white garments of 
their husband ; but it was the mien, the expression, the gestures, denoting that 
though they paid homage they expected a full measure in return. And they 
had it : for if ever there was a group which bespoke respect for the natural 
dignity of man and his consort, it was the Charuii community of Murlah. 

It was not until the afternoon, when the naiqiies again came to see me at my 
camp, that I learned the full value of my escape from the silken bonds of the 
fair Charunis. This community had enjoyed for five hundred years the privi^ 
lege of making prisoner any* Rana of Mewar who may pass through Murlah^ 
and keeping him in bondage until he gives them a gote^ or entertainment t and 
their chains are neither galling, nor the period of captivity, being thus in the 
hands of the captivated^ very long. The patriarch told me that 1 was in 
jeopardy, as the Rana’s representative ; but not knowing how I might have 
relished the joke, had it been carried to its conclusion, they let me escape, 
though they lost a feast by it. But I told them I was too much delighted with 
old customs not to keep up this ; and immediately sent money to the ladies 
with my respects, and a request that they would hold their gote (feast). The 
patriarch and his subordinate naiques and their sons remained with me to dis- 
course on the olden time. 

The founders of this little colony accompanied Rana Hamir from Gu^rat 
ill the early part of his reign, and although five centuries have elapsed, they have 
fiot parted with one iota of their nationality or their privileges since that 
period : neither in person, manners, or dress, have they any thing analogous 
to those amidst whom they dwell. Indeed, their air is altogether foreign to 
India, and although they have attained a place, and that a high one,, amongst the 
tribes of Hind, their affinity to the ancient Persian is striking ; the loose robe, 
high^urban^ and flowing beard, being more akin to the figures on the temples 
of the Gnebres than to any thing appertaining to the Charburran^ or four classes 
of Hindus. But I must give the tale accounting for their settlement in 
Mewar. Rana Hamir, so celebrated in the history of Mewar, had a leprous 
spot on his band, to remove which he made a pilgrimage to the shrine off 
Hinglae^ upon the coast of Mekran, the division Oritoi of Arrian^s^ geography. 
HO' tt|a^;trea«hed the. frontiers of Cutefe Bhooj, >vhen alighting near or 
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^eficamptne'nt of Charuris, a ytning damsel abaridoned the meal she 
a«d stepped forwaM to hold the stranger's steed. Thanking herfet her courtsey, 
he jocosely observed that he wished his people had as good a breakfast as she 
was preparing, when she immediately made an offering ‘of the contents of the 
vessel ; on which Hamir observed, it would go but a short way to saHsfv so 
many hungry mouths. Not if it pleased Hinglaz-ji,” she promjfttly replied ; 
and placing the food before the Rana and his train, it sufficed for all their 
Wants. A little well, which she excavated in the sand, was soon filled with a* 
copious supply of water, which served to quench then* thirst. It was an evident 
interposition of the goddess of Hingiaz in favour of -this her royal votary. 
He returned from her shrine cured, and the young Charuni's family were 
induced to accompany him to Mewar, where he bestowed upon them 
the lands of Murlah, with especial immunities in their mercantile capa- 
city : and as a perpetual remembrance Of the miraculous feast, permission 
was granted to the Charuni damsels to make captive of their sovereign 
as rela^d above. 

The colony, which ncrw consists Of some thousands of bcfl:h sexes, presented 
an enigma to our young Englishmen, who think all black fellows alike,” and 
equally beneath notice : it was renfarked how^ comfortable they looked rn house 
and person, though there was not a vestige of cultivation around their habita- 
tions. The military policy of the troubled period accounts for the first ; and 
a visit to the altars of Murlah will furnish the 'cause of the neglect of the 
agrarian laws of Mewan*. As the community increase in numbers, the sub- 
division of the lands continued, according to the customs of Cutch, tmtil a 
dispute regarding limits produced a civil war. A ferocious combat ensued, 
when the wives of the combatants who were slain ascended the funeral pile 
and to prevent a similar catastrophe, imprecated a curse on whomever from 
that day should cultivate a field in Muriah ; since which the land has lain m 
absolute sterility ! Such is the implicit reverenceforHhe injunction of a 

.this moment of awful inspiration, when about to take leave of the world, 
iln 'Mewar, "the >most solemn of all oath is that of the safi. Mnhn 
-•by the great satis,' is an adjuration frequently used in the royal pt^tents. 

The or caravan, consisting of four thousand huHodcs, has been kept 

upadmist all the evds which have beset this land, through Mogul and M^bratta 
tyranny.' The utility ©f these caravao^s, as general carriers to conflicting armies, 
and as* regular tax-paying subjects, has proved their safe-guard, ^and they were 
too strong to be idllaged by any petty marauder, as any one who has seen a 
Bunjarrri eocampruent will be convinced. They encamp in a square ; their grain- 
bags piled over each other breast-high, with interstices left for their matchlocks, 
make no contemptible fortification. Even the ruthless Toork, Jemshid Khan, 
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jet uip a protecting table in favour of the Charuns of Murlah, recording* their 
exemption from dind contributions, and that there should be no increase in? 
duties, with threats to all who should injure the community. As usual* the 
sun and moon are ap^^ealed to as witnesses of good faitb^ and sculptured 
on the stone. Even the forester Bhil and nwuntain Mair have set up their 
s^hs of immunity and protection to the chosen of the Hinglaz^ ; and the figures 
of a cow and kairie (calf)i carved in rude relief, speak the agreement that 
*they should not be slain or stolen within the limits of Murlah.- 

Neenibaira : seven miles. — The soil, as usual, excellent ; but from Ranik- 
haira to Neembaira the blue schist at intervals penetrates the surface, and there 
is l>ut little superincumbent soil even to the bed of the stream, whicli makes an 
entire disclosure of the rock, over which flows a clear rivulet- abounding, with 
small fish, amongst which the speckled trout were visible, Ranikhaira, through 
which we passed, is the largest township of the district,- and was built by the 
Rani of Ursi Rana, mother of the present ruler of Me war, at whose expense the 
temple, the bawari or ‘resefvoir,’ and the paved street, were constructed.. Al- 
though in the alienated territory, I had a visit from its elders to complain of an 
indignity of the community by the bungiy or scanvenger, of Laisrawuuj who had^ 
killed a lK)g and thrown it into tlie reservoir, whose polluted waters being thus 
rendered unfit for use, the inhaWtants were compelled to get a purer element 
from, the adjacent villages. This bawari is about half a mile from the townj and 
being upon- the higbrway, the council and train very wisely stopped at the spot 
where the aggression had happened : and although the cavalcade of the Hakinv 
of Neembaira was in sight, advancing to welcome me, it was impossible to pro- 
ceed until I heard the whole grievance, when adjured by ‘‘subjects of Mewar, 
and children of the Rana, though unhappily under the Toork,’' to see their 
wrongs redressed. I might not Irave recorded this incident, but for its conse- 
quence ; as the hog thrown into the reservoir of Baeji-Raj, ‘the royal mother' 
of Mewar, affords^ an instance of the extent to which mortgage is carried 

The Buhingis, or scavengers, of the Ranikhaira, the very refuse of mankind, had 
mortgaged their rights in the dead carcases of their town to a professional brother 
of Laisrawun ; but on the return of the.se halcyon days, they swerved from their 
bond. The chieftain of Laisrawun espoused his vassal’s cause, aivi probably point- 
ed oy.t the mode of revenge. One morning, therefore, not having the fear of Jem- 
shid of Neembaira before his eyes, the said mortg,^ee slew his pig ; and, albeit 
but the wrack of a human being, contrived to cast his victim into the pure foua- 
of ‘Queenstowm,’ and immediately fled for sirna to Bheendir. But what 
could be done to a wretch, who for former misdeeds had already suffered the 
dismemberment of an arm, a leg, and bis nose ? Here is the sentence I ‘To be 
paraded* mounted on an ass, hisi faQC. blackened, with a chaplet af shoes round 
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his neck, and drummed out of the limits of Ramkhaira The fountain) i# now 
undergoing pirrification ; and when the polluted waters are baled out, it is to 
be lustrated with the holy stream of the Ganges, and the ceremony will conclude 
with goie^ or feast^to one hundred Brahmins. Previous to this, I took a peep 
at* the humble altars of Ranikhaira. 411 is modern ; but there is one tablet 
which pleasingly demonstrates that both public feeling: and public gratitude 
exist in these regions. This tablet, set up by the council of the town, recorded 
that Kistna, the or stone-cutter, did at his own expense and labour repair 
all the altars then going to decay ; for which pious act they guaranteed to him 
and his successors for ever six /^a//s or platters of various viands, saffron, oil, 
butter, and several pieces of money, at every village /e/i\ Doubtless such traits 
are not confined to Ranikhaira. I accepted with kindness the offerings of the 
elders and assembled groupes— a pot curds and sundry blessings — and con- 
tinued my journey to meet the impatient cavaliers of Neembaira, who, to fill 
up the interlude, were karoivling^ with matchlock and spear, their well-capari- 
soned charges. .The Khan was in the centre" of the groupe, and we had h 
friendly, unceremonious dustabazee^ or shaking of hands, without dismounting. 
He is a gentlemanly Pathan, of middle age, courteous and affiable, and a very 
different personage from the tivd-hafided Jcmshid his predecessor, who lately 
died from a cancer in his back : a judgment, if we are to credit our Mewar 
friends, for his horrible cruelties and oppressions over*’all these regions, as 
lieutenant of Ameer Khan during many years. The Khan welcomed me to 
Neembaira with true Oriental poliiesse^ saying, ‘‘that the place was mine 
and that he had received the “positive instructions of the Nawab Sahib (Ameer 
Khan, whose son-in-law he is) to look upon me as himself.” I replied, that, 
in accepting such a trust, I could not say more than that 1 would, whenever 
occasion presented itself, act for him as if Neembaira were really my own. 
The Khan had reason to find that his cojifidence was not misplaced ; and 
while enabled to benefit him, I had also the op[)ortunity of protecting the 
interests of the feudatories, who by this alienation (as is fully related in the 
Annals of Mewar) were placed beyond the pale of the Rana’s power. The 
Khan, after accompanying me to my tents, took leave ; but paid m,e a long visit 
in the evening, when we discussed all that concerned the welfare of his charge 
and the peace of the borders. As matters stand, it is a duty to conciHate»and 
to promote prosperity; but it is melancholy to see this fertile appanage of 
Mewar in the hand of so consummate a villain as Meer Khan ; a fraitor to his 
master Holcar, for which he obtained the ‘sovereignty in perpetuity^ of many 
rich tracts both in Mewar and Amber, without rendering the smallest service 
in return. Let this be borne in mind when another day of reckoning comes/ 
Neembaira is a considerable town, with an excellent stone ckc^rnnyaflation > 
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stntf, Hfcjng on the high road betv^neen Malwa^ami Hindustan, it enjoys a' good 
sMre of tPaffic. Up^vvards of one hundred villages are attached to it, aud it 
estimated at three lakhs of rupees,, of annual rent. 

CHAPtEK iv; 

The Piithar or Tlthre-la fid of Central India . — Vieiv from thence. — Project of Of 
ianat. — Its advantages to Afeivar. — Utility of further works to the people. 
— Traces of superstition in the Path ar. — Temple of Sookhdeo. — Dyte-ca- 
har, or '‘Giants hon’e.^ — The Viva- Jhamp, or IVarriods Leap.—FVoprietbrshif 
of the P'athar. — Its products. — The poppy. — Pernicious effects of its^ increased* 
cultivation. Account of the introduction and tnode of culture of opiintv. — Origi- 
nal spot of its cultivation. — The manfifacture of opium kept pace with the' 
depopulation of Meivar. — Process of cultivations, and of manufacture. — Its 
fluctuation of price. — Adulterated opium of Khantul. — Evil conseqteences of 
tht use of opium. — Duty of the paramount power to restrict the culture . — 
Practicability of S'uch a measure. — Distribution of crops. — Impolicy of the-^ 
government in respect to the opium monopoly. 

Kunairohy February ijth : nine miles. — A new feature in the face of Afewar 
was this day disclosed to us. At the termination^ of oui short march,, we* 
ascaided the Pathar^ or plateau of Central India, the grand natural rampart 
defending Mewar on the east As we approached- it, the level line of its crest,, 
so distinct from the pinnacled Aravalli, at once prockaimn^d' it to be atabledand 
or rock of the secondary formation. Although its elevation is not above four 
hundred feet fronn its western base, the transition is remarkable, audit presents- 
from the summit one of the most diversified scenes, whether in a moral-, poli- 
tical;,. or picturesque point of view, that I ever beheld. From this spot the* 
mind's eye embraces at once all the grand theatres of the history of Mewar. 
Upon our right lays Cheetore, the palladium of Hinduism ; on the west, the* 
gigantic Aravalii, enclosing the new capital, and the shelter of her heroes ; 
here, at our feet or within view, all the alienated lands now undetr the 
‘barbarian Toork’ or Mahratta,. as Jawud, Jeerun, Neemuch, Neembaira, 
Kheyri, Ruttengurh. What associations, what aspirations, does this scene* 
conjure up- to- one who feels as a Rajpoot for this fair land ! The rich flat we: 
have* passed over — a space of nearly seventy English miles from, one table- 
range to* tht Qther— appears as a deep basin, fertilized by numerous streams,; 
fed by^ huge reservoirs in the nxiuntaius, and studded with towns, which once* 
were pc^ulous, ’ but are for the most part now in ruins, though the germ, of 
incipient prosperity k )ust appearing. From this height I condensed all my 
J^petulatiVe ideas on a very favourite subject —the formation of a canal to* unkef 
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the ancient and modern capitals of Mewar, by which her soil might be made to^ 
return a tenfold harvest^ and famine be shut out for ever from her gates. My 
eye embraced the whole line of the Bairis, from its outlet at the Oodisagur^ to 
its twssage withip a mile of C hectare, and the benefit lilcely to accrue from 
such a work appeared incalculable. What new ideas would be opened to the 
Rajpoot, on seeing the trains of oxen, which now creep slowly along with 
merchandize for the capital, exchanged for boats gliding along the canal ; and 
his fields, for many miles on each side, irrigated by lateral cuts, instead of the* 
creaking Egyptian wheel, as it is called, but which is indigenous to India I If 
the reader will turn to the map, he will perceive the great facilities for such un- 
dertaking. He will there see two grand reservoirs within six miles of each 
other, the Peshola, or internal lake, having an elevation of eighty feet above 
the external one, the Oodisagur, whose oulet forms the Bairis river but for 
which the valley of the capital would he one wide lake, and which, for want of 
proper regulation, once actually submerged a third of it. The Peshola may 
be called the parent of the other, although it*is partly fed by the minor lake 
at the villa of Suhailea-ca-bari. Both are from twelve to fourteen miles in cir- 
cumference, in some places thirty-five feet deep, and being fed by the perennial 
streams from the Aravali, they contain a constant supply of water. From the 
external lake to Cheetore, the fall is so slight that few locks would be req^uired; 
and the soil being a yielding one throughout, the expense* of the undertaking, 
would be moderate. There is plenty of material in the neighbouring hills and 
forests, and by furnishing occupation for the wild population, the work would 
tend not a little to reclaim them. But where are the means ? With this diffi- 
culty, and the severe blow to our incipient prosperity in this untimely frost, 
our schemes dissipate like the mist of the morning. But I cannot relinquish 
the conviction that the undertaking, if executed, would not only enable the Rana 
to pay his tribute, but to be more merciful to hus subjects, for whose welfare it 
is our chief duty to labour.* 

The summit of the Pathar has a fertile soil, well- watered ai'fcd well- wooded’,, 
and producing the mango, mowah, and ncem ; and were the appearance of tlie 
crops a criterion, we sliould say it was equal in fertility to the best pari of Me- 
war. In ancient inscriptions, the term Oopermal is ap^ied, as. well as. Pathar^ 
to. this marked feature in the geological structure of Central India : thg first 
being rendered exactly by the German oberland ; the other signify 
or table-land. • 


* Even now', as I transcribe this from, my journal, I would aiiiiost ^when *lhe Annals^ are 
finished) risk a couple of years’ residence in the happy valley,’ where I scarcely ever enjoyed 
one day of health, to execute this and another favourite project— the re-opjiiing of the tiivniiiiefr 
of Jawura. 
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u ihii iVidented i^cesses of this elevated land, which covers an iin- 
ffiertse portion of Central India, there are numerous ^ipots of romantic 
beauty, which enthusiasm has not failed to identify with religious associations* 
Wherever there is a deep ^len, a natural fountain, or a cascade, the traveller 
will infallibly discover some traces of the ‘Great OodM M^thadeva) of the 
Hindus^ the Creator and destroyer of life. 

By the stupidity of my guide, and the absence of the indefatigable Balgo- 
*vind, my Brahmin antiquarian pioneer, I lost the opportunity of seeing the 
shrine of Sookhdeo, situated in a dark cleft of the rock, not two miles from the 
pass where I ascended. In excuse, he said he thought, as my camp was near, 
that it would be easy to descend to the shrine of the ‘ease-giving* god, Sookhdeo 
(from ‘ease’) ; but revocai^e gradufn was an evil which added to the 

necessity of extracting all the information I could from some of the opium* 
growers in attendance, deterred riie. The abode of Sookhdeo is in a deep 
recess, well-wooded, with cascade bursting from the rock near its summit, under 
a* ledge of which the symbolic representative is enshrined. Around it are 
several gophas or caves of the anchorite devotees ; but the most conspicuous 
object is a projecting ledge, named Dyie-ca-har, or ‘Giant’s-bone’ On which 
those who are in search of ‘ease’ jump from above. This is called the Vira>- 
jhampy or ‘warrior’s leap;’ and is made in fulfilment of vows either for temporal 
or future good. Although most of the leapers perish, some instances of escape are 
recorded. The love of offspring is said to be the principle motive to this pious 
act of salutation ; and I was very gravely told of one poor woman, whose 
philoprogenitive bump was so great, that she vowed to take the leap herself 
with her issue ; and such, says the legend, was her faith, that both escaped. 
A taiii, or oilman, was the last jumper of Sookhdeo, and he was no less for- 
tunate ; to him the ‘giant’s-bone* was a bed of roses. So much for the faith 
of the oilman of Jawud ! There are many such Leucotheas in this region of 
romance : that at Oonkar, on the Nerbudda, and the sacred mount Girnar, 
are the most celebrated. 

Until the last sixty years, the whole of the plateau, as far as the ChumbuJ, 
belonged to .Mewar ] but all, with exception of Runeroh, are now in the hands 
of Sindia. Kuneroh is the chief township of a small district of twenty-two 
villages, which, by the change of events, has fortunately reverted to the Rana, 
although it was not extricated from the grasp of Mahrattas without some diffi- 
culty ; it w«s, taken first, and the right of repossession argued afterwards. 
Would we had tried the same process with all the rest of the plateau ; but un- 
happily they were rented to old Lalaji Belial, a lover of order, and an ally of 
pld Zalim Sing ! But let me repeat, for the tenth time, that all these lands 
are only held by Sindia on mortgage for war-contributions, paid over and over 
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'again : and whein hn opportunity occurs, idt this be a recoird, a'mJ \h'et i^i/har 
west of the Chumbul be restored to Mewar. * 

I delighted to see that the crops of Kaneroh had 6rr)y partially siiffered 
from the ravages pi the frost of the 3rd, 4th, to 25th, v^rhich Extended ovdt Malwa, 
^nd that although the gram was destroyed, the wheat barley sugar«-eane and 
poppy, were abundant and little injured ; though coUld have wished that ‘the 
iast-named pernicious plant, which is annually increassing all over these regions^ 
had been sacrificed in Keu of the noble crops of vetches {gram ). 

That the culture of poppy, to the detrimerit of more useful husbandry, 
is increasing to an extent which demands the strong hand of legislative restraint, 
must strike the most superficial observer in these regions. When the sump- 
tuary laws of this patriarchal government were in force, a restraint was at the 
^ame time imposed on an improvident system of farming which, of course, 
tiffected the prince, whose chief revenues were derived from the soil ; and one 
«6f the Agrarian laws of Mewar was, that there should be to each churtus^ or skin 
of land only QV^^^beegha of opium, and the same quantity of cane, with the usuhl 
complement of corn. But the feverish excitement produced by our monopoly 
of the drug has extended its culture in every direction, and even in tracts 
where hitherto it has never entered into their agricultural economy. Whatever, 
therefore, be the wisdom of policy of our interference in this matter, of the 
result there can be no doubt, viz. that it converted the agricultural rotitinkres 
into speculators and gamblers. 

A slight sketch of the introduction and mode of culture of this drug, which 
has tended more to the physical and moral degradation of the inhabitants than 
the combined influence of pestilence and war may not be without interest. 

We are indebted to the commentaries of the imperial autobiographers, 
Baber, Akber, and Jehangir, for the most valuable information on the intro- 
duction of exotics into the horticultural economy of India; and we are proud to 
j>ay our tribute of applause to the illustrious house of Timoor, whose princes, 
though despots by birth and education, and albeit the bane of Rajpootana, 
wC must allow, pre.sent a more remarkable succession of great characters, his- 
torians,' Statesmen, and warriors, than any contemporaneous dynasty, in any re- 
gion of the world. * 


* In all the branches of knowledge which have reference to the comforts, tte elegancies, 
and the luxuries of life, they necessarily bore away the palm from the Rajpoot, who was cooped 
ftp within the barriers of superstition. The court' of Samarcand, with whiclv t(;^e “kings of ref- 
gHana were allied, .must haye been one of the most brilliant in the world, for talents aa well as 
Splendour ; and to all the hereditary instruction there imbibed. Raber, the conqueror of India, 
added that more useful and varied knowledge only to be acquired l>y travel, and qonslant in- 
tercourse with the world. When, therefore, his genius led him from ‘the frosty Caucasfts^ into 
the plains of Hinditsthan, the Habit of observation and noting in a book, as set before rhinr by 
lluzrut Tymoor, ail that a;ppeared novel, never escaped him ; and in so marked w tftansUipn 
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Ajjbeir followed up the plans of Baber, and introduced the gardeners of 
t^ersia ind Tartary, who succeeded with many of their fruits, as peaches, al- 
«HiOinds fbath indigenous to Rajpootana), pistachios, &c. To Jehangir’s Comment 
we owe the knowledge that tobacco was introduced into India in his 
reign but of the period when the poppy became an object of ‘culture, for the 
manufacture of opliuii, we have not the least information. Whatever may be 
the antiquity of this drug, for medicinal uses, it may be asserted that its abuse 
•is comparatively recent, or not more than three centuries back. In none of the 
ancient heroic poems of Hindusthan is it ever alluded to. The guest is often men- 
tioned in them as welcomed by the mumvar piala^ or ‘cup of greeting,’ but no 
where by the uml-pdni^ or ‘infused opiate,’ which has usurped the place of the 
pooUca-arrAc^ or ‘essence of flowers.’ Before, however, the art of extracting the 
properties of the poppy, as at present, was practised, they used the opiate in 
its crudest form, by simply bruising the capsules, which they steeped a certain 
time in water, afterwards drinking the infusion, to which they give the name 
of fejarrOy and not unfrequently pos, the poppy. This practice still prevails in 
the remote parts of Rajpootana, where either ignorance of the more refined pro- 
cess, prejudice, or indolence, operates to maintain old habits. 

The culture of opium was at first confined to the do-aheh^ or tract between 
the Chiimbul and Sepra, from their sources to their junction ; but although 
tradition has preserved the fact of this being the original poppy-nursery of 
of Central India, it has long ceased to be the only place of the poppy’s growth, 
it having spread not only throughout Malwa, but into various parts of Rajpoot- 
ana, especially Mewai and Harouti. But though all classes, Room bis 
and Jats, Baniahs and Brahmins, try to culture, all yield the palm of superior 
skill to the Koombi, the original cultivator, who will extract one-fifth more from 
the plant than any of his competitors. 


ftom the highlands of Central India to the region of tlie sun, lus pen had abundant occupation. 
No production, whether in the .animal or vegetable kingdom, which appeared different from his 
own, escaped notice in his book, which must be looked upon as one of the most remarkable 
contributions to literature ever made by royalty ; for in no age or country will a work be 
found dX once so comprehensive and so simple as the Commentaries of Baber ; and this in a 
region, where every thing is exaggerated. Whether he depicts a personal encounter, on which his 
life and prospect^ hinged, or a battle, which gave him the empire of India, all is in keeping : 
and when he relates the rewards he bestowed on Mir Mahomed Jaliban, his architect, for suc- 
cessfully executing his noble design of throwing a bridge over the Ganges, “before he had been 
three ^ears sovereign of llindusthan,” and with the same simplicity records liis own “intro- 
duction of melons and grapes into India,” we are tempted to humiliating reflections on the 
ma^ilb^enCe with which we paint our own few works of public good, and contrast them un- 
favourably with those of the Transoxianic monarch, not then twenty-five years of age 1 Nor 
let the reader who may be induced to take up the volume, fall to give homage to the translator 
Whose^ own simple, varied and vigorous mind has transferred the very soul of Baber into 
His translation. 

^ William Erskine, Esq., of Blackburne,— who honours me with his friendship, and ha? 
stim dated my exertions to the task in which I. am engaged, and another, in which I trust to 
h« engi^ged, ao^iiie of the B4pk«of the Poet ChWnd,' so often alluded to in this work. - 
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It is a singular fact, that the cultivation of opium increased in the inverse 
t-atio of general prosperity ; and that as war> pestilence, and famine, augmented 
their virulence, and depopulated Rajpootana, so did the culture of this baneful 
weed appear to thrive. The predatory system, which succeeded Mogul despotism, 
soon devastated tViis fair region, and gradually restricted agricultural pursuits to 
the richer harvests of barely, wheat, and gram ; dll at length even these were 
confined to a bare sustenance for the families of the cultivator, who then found 
a substitute in the poppy. From the small extent of its culture, he was able* 
to watch it, or to pay for its protection from pillage ; this he could not do for Ivs 
corn, which a troop of horse might save him the trouble of cutting. A kiqd 
of moral barometer might, indeed, be constructed to shew that the maximum 
of oppression in Mewar, was the maximum of the culture of the poppy in 
Malwa. Emigration commenced in S. 1840 (A.D. 1784) ; it was as its height in 
S. 1856 (A.D. 1800), and went on gradually depopulating that country until 
S. 1874 (A.Dk 1818). Its consumption, of course, kept pace with its produc- 
tion, it having found a vent in foreign markets. * 

The districts to which the emigrants fled were those of Mandisore, Kach- 
Tode, Oneil, and others sit?uated on the feeders of the Chumbul, in its course 
through Lower Malwa. There they enjoyed comparative protection and kind 
treatment, under Appa Saheb and his father, who were long the farmers-general 
t)f these fertile lands. It could not be expected, however,^ that the new settlers 
should be aliowed to participate in the lands irrigated by wells already excavated; 
but Appa advanced funds, and aiTpointed them lands, all fertile though neglect- 
ed, in which they excavated wells for themselves. They abandoned altogether 
wheat and barley, growing only 7 nukhi or ‘Indian corn\ for food, which requires 
no irrigation, and to which the poppy succeeds in rotation ; to these, and the 
45ugar-cane, all their industry was directecL 

But to proceed with the process of cultivation. When the crops of Indian 
corn (fttukht) or of hemp (sunn) arc gathered in, the stalks are rooted up and 
burned ; the field ,is then flooded, and, When sufficiently saturated, ploughed 
up. It is then copiously manured with cow-dung, which is deemed the best 
for the purpose ; but even this has undergone a preparatory^ operation, or 
chemical decomposition, being kept in a hollow ground during the rainy season, 
and often agitated with long poles, to allow the heat to evaporate. In this^ state 
it is spread over the fields and ploughed in. Those who do not keep kine, and 
cannot afford to purchase manure, procure flocks of goats and sheeps and pay 
so much a night for having them penned in the fields. The land l>eing ploughed 
and harrowed tit least six or seven times, until the soil is almost pulverised, it 
is divided into beds, and slight embankments are formed to facilitate irrigation. 
The seed is then thrown in, the fields are again inundated ; and the $tv€nih 
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day following this is repeated to saturation. On the seventh or ninths but 
occasionally not until the ele^ienth day, the plant springs up ; and on the 
twenfy-fifth^ tr1\en it has put forth a few leaves, and begins to look withered, 
they water it once more. As soon as this moisture dries, women and children 
are turned into the fields to thin the plant, leaving them about eight inches 
asUnder, and loosening the earth around them with iron spuds. The plant is 
at this stage about three inches high. A month later, it is watered moderately, 
* and when dry, the earth is again turned up and loosened. The fifth water is 
given in about ten days more : two days after which, a flower appears here and 
there. This is the signal for another watering, called ‘the flower- watering 
after which, in twenty-four or thirty-six hours, all the flowers burst their cells. 
When about half the petals have fallen, they irrigate the plants sufficiently to 
moisten the earth, and soon the rest of the flowers drop off, leaving the bare 
capsule, which rapidly increases in bulk. In a short period, when scarcely a 
flower remains, a whitish powder collects outside the capsule, which is the sig- 
nal for immediate application *of the lancet. 

The field is divided into three parts, in one of which operations com*' 
nience, The cutting-instrument consists of three prongs, with delicate points, 
around which cotton thread is bound to prevent its making too deep an incision 
and thus causing the liquid to flow into the interior of the capsule. The 
wound is made from the base upwards, and the milky juice which exudes co- 
agulates outside. Each plant is thrice pierced, on three successive days, the 
operation commencing as soon as the sun begins to warm. In cold niorniiigs, 
when it congeals rapidly, the coagulation is taken off with a scarper. The 
fourth morning, each plant is once more pierced, to ascertain that no juice 
remains. On each morning this extract is immersed in a vessel of linseed oil, 
to prevent it from drying up. The juice being all collected, there remains only 
the seed. The capsules are therefore broken off and carried to the barn, where 
they are spread out upon the ground ; a Tittle water is sprinkled over them, 
and being covered with a cloth, they remain till the morning, when the cattle 
tread out the seed, which is sent to the oilman, and the refuse is burnt, lest the 
cattle should ^eat them, as even in this stage they are poisonous. Poppy oil is 
more used for the cheragh (lamp) than any other in Mewar. They calculate a 
maupd (of forty seers, or about seventy-five pounds weight) of seed for every 
two seers of milk. The price of seed is now twenty rupees per mani of one 
hundred and twelve {cuUha) maunds. 

One beeghaoi Malwa land, of the measure Shahjekani (when the jureeh^ or 
rod, is one hundred cubits long) will yield from five to fifteen seers of opium- 
juice, each seer being forty-five salimshahi rupees in weight i the medium is 
reckoned a good produce. The cultivator or farmer sells it, in the state des^ 
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cribed, to the speculator, at the price current of the day. The purcba^l^ pu(» 
it. into cotton bags of three folds, and carries ill home. Having ohtaiftcd the 
leaves of the poppy, he spreads them in a heap of two or three in (fepth, and 
therepn deposits * the opium, in ball of fifteen rupees' weight each, which are 
allowed to remain five months for the purpose of evaporatiom If the milk has 
been thin, or treated with oil, seven parts in ten wilt remain >■ bqt if good 
and pure, eight. The heoparris (speculators) ^tben sell it, either for home- 
consumption in Rajpootana, or for exportation. 

From the year S. 1840 (A.D. 1784) to S. 18^57 (A.D. 1801)^ the market- 
price of the crude opium from the cultivator ran from sixteen to twenty-one 
salimshahi rupees per durri^ a measure of five pucka seersy eaelv seer being the 
weight of ninety salimshahi rujxies. I give the price of the drug by the grower 
in the first stage, as a better criterion than that of the manufacturer in its 
prepared state. In the year S. 1857, it rose to twenty-five rupees ; in S* 1860’ 
to twenty-seven, gradually increasing till S. 1865 (A.D; 1809), when it attained 
its maximum of forty-two, or an advance of one hundred and seventy per cent, 
above the price of the year A.D. 1784. But some natural causes are assigned 
for this extraordinary advance ; after which it gradually fell,- until S. 1870 
(A.D. 1804), when it was so low as twenty-nine. In S* 1873 it had again risen 
to thirty-three, and in S. 1784-5, when its transit to the ports of Sinde and 
Guzzerat was unmolested (whence it was exported to China and the Archi- 
pelago), it had reached thirty-eight and thirty-nine, where it now (Si 1876, or 
A.D. 1820) stands. 

In Kanthul (which includes Fratapgurh Deola), or the tracts upon’ the My hie 
fiver, opium is cultivated to a great extent, and adulterated in an extraordinary 
manner. This beii'^g sold in China as Malwa opium, has greatly lessened the 
value of the drug in that market. The adulteration is managed as follows : a 
preparation of refined goor (molasses) and gum, in equal proportion, is added 
to half its quantity of opiate coagulum ; the mass is then put, into cauldrons, 
and after being well amalgamated by boiling, it is taken out, and when 
sufficiently dry is well beaten, and put into cotton bags,^ which are sewrr op io 
green hides, and exported to Muska-Mundi. The Gosens of these parts are 
the chief contractors for this impure opium, which is reckoned peculiarly 
unwholesome, and is never consumed in Kajpootana. Rumour says> that ^it iS’ 
transported to the Spice Islands, where it is used as a manure m the cultivation 
of the nutmeg. The transit-duties on opium^ in the native states,^ are levied 
on each bullock-load, so that the adulterated pays as muefi as tKe . pure^ The 
Gosens smuggle great quantities. 

Such is the history, and I believe a pretty correct one, of the growth aqd 
extension of this execrable and demoralizing plant, for the last forty yews* W 
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tliJqi pcimmount power^ instead of making a rnorropoly of it, and cx)nsev 
^ittending its cultivation, would endeavour to restrict it by judicious 
legislative enactments, or at least reduce its culture to what it was forty years 
Kgo, generations yet unborn would have first reason to praise ijs for this work 
of mercy. It is no less our interest than our duty to do so, and to call forth 
geriufine industry, for the improvement of cotton, rrxlrgo, sugar cane, and other 
products, which would enrich instead of demoralizing, and therefore 
* impoveri^ing, the country. We have saved Rafpootana from political ruin; 
but the boon of mere existence will be valueless if we fail to restore the moral 
eneigies of her population ; for of this fine region and noble race we might 
say, as Byron does of Greece — 

^Tis Gre^e — but living Greece no more 

for the mind is decayed, and the body often palsied and worn out, in the very 
meridian of life. As far as my personal influence went, I practised what I 
preach ; and, as I have already stated, exacted a promise, from the Rana on 
the throne to the lowest thakoor, that they would never initiate their children 
in this debasing practice. But as mere declamation can do very little good, I 
will here insert a portion of the Agrarian customary code of Mewar and 
Malwa, which may be brought into operation directly or indirectly. The 
distribution of crops was as follows : ^ 

To each churrus^ chursa^ or skin of land, there is attached twenty-five 
beeghas of irrigated land for wheat and barley, with from thirty to fifty beeghas 
more, called mar^ or mal^ dependent on the heavens for water, and gerkerally 
sown with gram. Of the twenty-five beegas of land irrigated from the well, 
the legislature sanctioned 07ie beegha of opium^ and ten to fifteen hisirns (twenty 
biswas are a beegha) of sugar-cane. But in these days of anarchy and 
confusion, when every one follows his own view of things, they cultivate i7VO 
of opium and three of cane, and perhaps tu^ of barley^ instead of twenty-five 
to feed the family ! What an unnatural state of agricultural economy is this> 
when the cultivator sometimes actually purchases food for his family, in order 
that he may l>estovr his time and labour on this enervating exotic I But should 
the foreign markets be closed, and famine, as is not unusual, ensue, what 
must be the consequence, where the finest corn-country in India is con- 
verted to a poppy- garden I In Haroutr, they manage these things better; 
and although its old politic ruler makes use of the districts in Malwa, wlpch he 
tents from the Mahrattas, for the culture of opium, being himself a trader in 
yet I do not believe he permits its demoralizing influence to enter witbin his 
proper domain. It is pleasing to see some traces of the legislative wisdom of 
pSst days, and old 2^1im knows that it is by the more generous productions 
of the plough that his country must prosper. But our monopoly acted as M 
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encouragement of this vice ; for no sooner was it promulgated the 
Compani Sahib was contractor-general for opium, than prince and peasant, nay, 
the very scavengers, dabbled in the speculation. AH Malwa was thrown into a 
ferment ; like the Dutch tulip-bubble, the most fraudulent purchases and 
transfers were effected by men who had not a seer of opium in their possession. 
The extent to which this must have gone may be imagined when, according' to 
the return, the sales, in the first year of our njonopoly, exceeded one miliidn 
sterling, in which I rather think gained a loss of some ^40,000 ! It is to be' 
hoped the subject is now better understood, and that the I^islature at home 
will perceive that a perseverance in this pernicious traffic is consistent neither 
with our honour, our interest, nor with humanity. 

If the facts I have collected are confirmed on enquiry, the late measure of 
Government,* in whatever motives originating, will only augnjent the mischief. 
Even admitting their exj>ediency in protecting our Patna monopoly, and their 
justice as affecting the native governments (the contractors and cultivators of 
the drug) still other measures might have been dfevise^, equally efficacious in 
themselves, and less pregnant with consequences. 


CHAPTER. V. 

Dhareswar. — Ruitungurh Kheyri. — Colony of Charuns, — Liitle Attoa.-^Inscrip' 
tion at Paragurh, — Doongur Sing. — Seo Sing. — Law of adoption. — Kala 
p/egh. — Omedpoora and its chief .—Si ngolli. — Temple of Bhavani. — Tablet of 
jRana Mokul. — Traditionaty tales of the Haras. — Aloo Hara of Brnmoda. 
— Danger mozv. — Singular effects produced hy^the sun on the atmosphere of the 
Pathar. 

Dhareswar^ January 14th, six miles ; therm. 46'^ at 5 a.m. — From Kuneroh 
to Dhareswar there is a gradual descent, perhaps equal to one-third of the angle 
of ascent of the table-land. For half the distance the surface is a fine rich 
soil, but the last half is strewed with fragments of the rock. Dhareswar rs 
beautifully situated at the lowest point of descent, with the clear stream, planted 
with fine timber to the south. The Bhomia rights are enjoyed by. some Cuch- 
waha Rajpoots, who pay a share of the crops to Kuneaoh. Passed a few small 
hamlets in the grey of the morning, and several herd of elk-deer, who walked 
away from us with great deliberation ; but the surface was too stony to try wr 
horses^ mettle. • * 

iSth, Ruitungurh Kheyri^ distance nine miles. — The road over st bare rocky 
skitting a stream flowing on its surface. Two miles from Dhareswat is 


^ It is to be borne in mind, this was written on the spot, in January A.D. i8ao.. 
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t^Undary of Kurterob, and the chourasi <eighty-four townsbipi) of Kheyri, 
the is still graduating to Kheyri, whith is probably not above 

one hundred feet higher than the external plains of Mewar. The road was 
over loose stones with much jungle^ but here and there som'e fine patches of 
rich black soil. We kept company with the Dhareswar nulla all the way, which 
w Well- wooded in its course, and presented a pretty fall at one point of our 
Journey. Passed several hamlets, and a colony of Charuns, whom I found 
‘to be some of my friends of Murlah. They had not forgotten their privilege ; 
but as the ladies were only the matrons of the colony, there would have been 
no amusement in captivity 5 sO I dropped five rupees into the brazen kuUas^ 
and passed on. The cavalcade of the Komasdar of Kheyri was also at hand, 
consisting of about two hundred horse and foot, having left his castle on the 
peak to greet and conduct me to my tents. He is a relation of old Lallaji 
Belial, and intelligent and polite. Our tents were pitched near the town, to 
which the Pundit conducted us ; after which act of civility, in the character 
x>f the locum tenens of my friend I>allaji, and his sovereign Sindia (in whose 
camp I sojurned twelve long years), he took his leave, inviting me to 
the castle ) but as it contained nothing antique, I would not give cause for 
jealousy to his prince by accepting his invitation, and civilly declined. 

The Chourasi, or eighty-four [township] of Ruttungurh Kheyri, was in 
S. 1828 (A.D. 1773) assigned to Madaji Sindia, to pay off a war-contribution; 
and until S. 1832, its revenues were regularly accounted for. It was then 
made over to Berji Tap, the son-in-law of Sindia, and has ever since remained 
alienated from Mewar. The treason of the chief of Beygoo, one of the sixteen 
nobles of the Rana, lost this jewel in his crown, for he seized upon the Chourasi, 
which adjoined his own situated on the skirt of this alpine region. To expel 
him the Rana called on Sindia, who not only took the Chourasi, but Beygoo 
itself, which was heavily fined and forty of its best villages, or half his fief, 
were mortgaged to pay the mulct. The landscape from these heights is very 
fine ; the Pundit, from his aerial abode, can look down on Kheyri, and exclaim 
with Selkirk : 

“lam monarch of all 1 survey.’* 

■ 

but I would dispute his right with all my heart, if I could do so with success. 

little Distance eight miles, thermometer at daybreak 40"^, with a 

cutting wind, straight from the north, which we keenly felt as our party ascended 
the heights of Ruttungurh. The altitude of this second steppe in the plateau 
is under four hundred feet although the winding ascent made it by the peram- 
bulator five furlongs. The fort is erected on a projection of the mountain, 
and the works are in pretty good order. They had been adding fresh ones on 
the accessible side, which the genera,! state of security has put a stop to. la 
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tact, it could not hold out twenty-four hours against a couple of thd 

whole interior being commanded from a height within easy ranges I askJid my 
old guide if the castle had ever stood a storm > his reply was in the negative ) 
she is still a komati (a virgin), and ail forts are termed komarisy until they 
stand an assault/’ We had a superb view from the summit, which is greatly 
above the level of Kuneroh, whose boundary line was distinct The stream 
from Dhareswar was traced gliding through its embankments of black rock* 
covered with luxuriant young crops, and studded with mango and moWah trees. * 
It is a singular fact, that the higher we ascended, the less mischief had been 
inflicted on the crops, although the sugar-cane looked prematurely ripe. The 
white field were luxuriant, but the barley shewed in their grizzly beards here 
and there an evidence of having suffered. 1 also noted that invariably all the 
low branches of the mowah trees were injured, the leaves shrivelled and dried 
up, while the superior ones were not affected. The field-peas (butloe) sown 
with the barley were more or less injured, but not nearly so much as at Kuneroh. 

The road was execrable, if road it could be "termed, which for many miles 
was formed for me by the kindness of the Pundit, who cut a path through the 
otherwise impenetrable jungle, the abode of elks and tigers, sufficient to pass 
my baggage. This route is never passed by troops ; but I had curiosity to 
indulge, not comfort About four miles from the castle, we ascended another 
moderate etevation to the village of Oomur, whence we sa*v^ Paragurh on the 
left, and learning that it contained an inscription, I despatched one of my 
pundits to copy it. A mile further brought us to the extremity of the ridge 
serving as a land-mark to the Chourasi of Kheyri. From it we viewed another* 
steppCy that we shall ascend the day after to-mor-row, from which I am told the 
Pathar gradually shelves to the banks of the Chumbul, the termination of 0111* 
journey. As we passed the village of Omedpoora (Ilopetown)^ a sub-infeuda- 
tion of Beygoo, held by the uncle of its chief, we were greeted by the Thakoor, 
accompanied by two of his kinsmen. They were all well-mounted, lance in 
hand, and attired in their quilted tunics and deer-skin doublet, of itself no 
contemptible armour. They conveyed their chiefs compliments, and having 
accom^nied m3 to my tents, took leave. 

or little Attoa, is also held by a sub* vassal of the same clan, the 
Meghawuts of Beygoo ; his name Doongur Sing ‘the mountain lion/ now* with 
me, and who long enjoyed the pre-eminent distinction of being chief retriever 
of the Pathar. With our party he has tlie familiar appellation Of Roderic Dhu, 
and without boasting of bis past exploits, he never dreams of their being 
coupled with dishonour. Although he scoured the country far and near to bring 
black-mail to bis mountain-retreat, it was from the Mahmttas chiefly ihdt his 
wants were suiq)lied ; and he required but the power, to haw attained the 
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jffteasufe of celebrity as his ancestor the ‘Black-cloud (Kala^megh) of 
Bcygoo. Still, his name was long the bugbear of this region, and the words' 
Doongiir Sing aya / ‘the mountain lion is at hand !’ were sufficient to scare 
the peaceful occupants of the surrounding country from their property, or to 
arm them for its defence. With the ‘Southron^ he had just cause of quarrel, 
since, but for him, he would have been lord of Nuddowae and its twenty-four 
villages, of which his grandfather was despoiled at the same time that this 
alpine region was wrested by Sindia from his sovereign. Thus ttippa^ however, 
fell to Holcar ; but the father of Doongur, lance in hand, gave the conqueror 
no rest, until he granted him a lease in perpetuity of four of the villages of 
his patrimony, two of which were under Plolcar’s own seal, and two under that 
of the renter. About twenty years ago, the latter having been resumed, Seo 
Sing took up his lance again, and initiated the mountain-lion, his son, in the 
lex talionis. He flung away the scabbard, sent his family for security to the 
Raja of Sahpoore, and gave his mind up to vengeance. The father and son, 
and many other brave spirits with the same cause of revenge, carried their 
incursions into the very heart of Malwa, bringing back the spoils to his den 
at little Attoa. But though his hand was now raised against evety man, he 
forgot not his peculiar feud {l>en)^ and his patrimony of Nuddowae yielded 
littleTo the Mahratta. But Seo Sing was surrounded by foes, who leagued to 
circumvent him, and one day, while driving many a goodly buffalo to hisr 
shelter, he Was suddenly beset by a body of horse placed in ambush by the 
Bhow. But both were superbly mounted, and they led them a chase through 
Mandelgurh, and were within the very verge of security, when, as Seo Sing put 
his mare to the nulla^ she played him false and fell, and ere she recovered herself 
the long lance of the Mahratta was through the rider. Young Doongur was more 
fortunate, and defying pursuers to clear the rivulet, bound up the body of his 
father in his scarf, ascended the familiar path, and burnt it at midnight, amongst 
the family altars of Nuddowae, But far from destroying, this only increased the 
appetite for vengeance, which has lasted till these days of peace ; and, had 
every chieftain of Mewar acted like Doongur, the Mahratta would have had 
fewer of their fields to batten on to-day. His frank, but energetic answer, when 
the envoy mentioned the deep complaints urged against him by the present 
manager of Nuddowae, was “I must have bread T' and this they had snatched 
from him,^ But Holcar’s government, which looks not to the misery inflicted, 
carries loud complaints to the resident authorities, who can only decide on the 
principle of possession, and the abstract view of Doongur’s course of life. For 
myself, I do not hesitate to avow, that my regard for the chiefs of Mewar is 
Jn the ratio of their retaliation on their ‘Southron^ foe ; and entering deeply 
mto their great and powetful grounds for resentment, 1 warmly espoused the 
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<:auS 6 <rf tW %totmfain-lion^ j and as the case (through Mr Getald WeH^slcy)* 
ivas left by Holcar's government) to my arbitration^ I secured to the ihief a 
part of his patrimony under their joint seal) and left him to turn his lance into 
a ploughshare) Ujjtil fresh causes for just aggression may arise. This settlement 
gave me another proof of the inalienable right in land granted by the rydi 
cultivator, and its superiority over that granted by the sovereign. There Were 
certain rights in the soil \hhont) which Doongur'^ ancestors had thus obtained, 
in the township of Nuddowae, to which he attached a higher value than to the" 
place itself. Doongur’s story affords a curious instance of the laws of adoption 
superseding, if not the rank, the fortune resulting from birth*right Seo Sing 
and Doulut Sing, both sub-vassals of Beygoo, were brothers > the former had 
Nuddowae, the latter Rawurdo. But Doulut Sing, having no issue, 
adopted Salim, the younger brother of Doongur, who thus become lord 
of Rawurdo, of nearly four thousand rupees* annual rent, while Doon- 
gur’s chief place is little Attoa, and the bhom of Nuddowae. Salim Sing 
IS now in high favour with bis chief of Beygooi to whom he is foujdar, or 
leader of the vassals. In personal appearance he has greatly the advantage of 
Doongur ; Salim is tall and very handsome, bold in speech and of gentlemanly 
deportment ; Doongur is compact in form, of dark complexion, rugged in 
feature, and bluntness itself in phrase, but perfectly good-humoured, frank, and 
unreserved ; and as he rode by my ^ide, he amused me ^ith many anecdotes 
connected with the scenery afround. 

Singolii^ February i7ih, eight and a half miles, thermometer 40^. — This 
town is chief of a tuppa or subdivision, containing fifty-two villages, of the district 
of Antri, a term applied to a defile, or tract surrounded by mountains. The 
Antri of Mewar is fertilized by the Bhamuni, which finds its way through a 
singular diversity of country, after two considerable falls, to the Chumbul, and 
is about thirty miles in length, reckoning from Beechore to the summit of the 
steppes of the plateau, by about ten miles in breadth, producing the most luxuri- 
hnt crops of wheat, barley, gram, sugar-cane, and poppy ; and having, spread 
over its surface, one hundred villages and hamlets ; but a section of the country 
will make it belter understood. 

. 3 iitsceni to the Chunthn!, 



From Begirt, the pass opening from the plfains of Mewar, to IW highest 
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of this alpine Pathar, the Kala Megh, or ‘black cloud/ of Beygoo, bore 
away. >Frora him sprung another of the numerous clans of Me war, who assunied 
the patronymic Meghawut. These clans and tribes multiply, for Kala Megh 
and his ancestors were recognised as a branch of the Sangawut, one of the early 
«4bdivisions of the Chondawut, the chief clan of Mewar. Tfie descendant of 
tlie ‘black cloudy* whose castle of Beygoo is near the entrance to Antri, could 
not now muster above a hundred and fifty men at arms throughout the Pathar > 
to which he might add as many more of foreign Rajpoots, as the Kara and 
Oor, holding lands for service. The head of the Meghawuts has not above 
twenty villages in his fief pf Beygoo, though these might yield twenty-five 
thousand rupees annually, if cultivated ; the rest is still in the hands of the 
Mahr^ttas, as a mortgage contracted nearly forty years ago, and which has beep 
liquidated ten times over : they include, in this, even a third of the produce of 
his own place of residence, and the town itself is never free from these intru- 
ders, who are continually causing disturbances. Unhappily for Mewar, the 
grand principle of the campaign and its political results “ that of excluding 
the Mahrattas from the west bank oUHhe Chumbul,’^ was forgotten in our suc- 
cesses, or all the alienated lands of Mewar as far as the Malwa frontier would 
have reverted to the Rana. The hamlets on the Pathar consist of huts with low 
muis walls, and tiled roofs : even Omedpoora, though inhabited by the uncl^e 
of the chief, is no better than the rest, and his house is one which the poorest 
peasant in England would not occupy. Yet steeped in poverty, its chieftain, 
accompanied by bis son, nephew, and fifteen more of bis km and clan, came 
“ for the purpose of doing himself his lord paramount of Beygoo, and the 
British Agent, honour.” The mountain-chief of Omedpoora affords a fine 
example, that noble bearing may be independent of the trappings of rank ; 
high descent and proper self-respect appeared in every feature and action. 
Dressed in a homely suit of amotvah, or russet green, with a turban of the 
same (the favourite hunting costume of the Rajpoot) ; over all the corselet pf 
the skin of the elk, slain by himself ; with his bright lance in hand, and 
mounted on a good strong horse, whose accoutrements like his master's were 
plain but neat, behold the vassal of Omedpoora equipped for the chase or 
foray. The rest of his party followed him on foot, gay and unconcerned as 
the mld-deer of the Pathar ; ignorant of luxury, except a little uml-pani when 
they go to Beygoo ; and whose entire wants, including food, raiment, gun- 
powder, and tobacco^Pm be amply supplied by about a year each 1 The 
party accompanied me to my tents, and having presented brilliant scarlet 
turbans and scarfs, with some English gunpowder, to the chief, his son, arid 
nephew, we parted mutually pleased at the rencounter. 

The . descent to SingoUi is very gentle, nor are we above eighty f^t below 
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the level of Oomur, the highest point of the Pathar, which I rejoice to^have 
visited, but lament the want of my barometers. Siiigolli, in such a tract this, 
may be entitled a town, having fifteen hundred inhabited dwellings encom- 
passed by a strong' wall. The'Pimdit is indebted to his own good management 
and the insecurity around him, for this numerous population. In the centre 
of the town, the dingy walls of a castle built by Aloo Kara strike the e3?e, fi*ona 
the contrast with the new works added by the Pundit ; it has a deep ditch, with 
a fausse-lraye^ and parapet. The eircumvallation measures a mile and three-* 
quarters. About a mile to the north-west are the remains of a temple to 
Vijyaseni Bhavani, the Pallas of the Rajpoots. I found a tablet recording the 
piety of the lord paramount of the Pathar, in a perpetual gift of lights for the 
altar. It runs thus: ** Samvat 1477 (A. D. 1421), the 2nd of Asoj, being 
Friday (Brigwar)* Maharaja Sri Mokul-ji, in order to furnish lights (joie waita) 
for Vijyasem Bkavtini-ji has granted one beegha and a half of land. Whosoever 
shall set aside this offering, the goddess will overtake This is a memorial 

of the celebrated Rana Mokul of Mewar, whose tragical death by assassina- 
tion has been recorded in the annals of that state t Mokul was one of the most 
celebrated of this race ; and be defeated, in a pitched battle at Raepur, a grand- 
son of the emperor of Delhi. He was the father of LabBae^ called *the Ruby 
of Mewar,’ regarding whom we have related a little scandal from the chronicle 
of the Bhattis but the bard of the Kheechies, who says that prince Dheeraj 
espoused her in spite of the insult of the desert chief, had no cause to doubt 
the lustre of this gem. 


* A name of Suhracharya^ the Regent of the planet Venus. The ‘star of eve’ is always 
called Sukra^ but presents a most un|K)taic idea to the mind, when we learn 'that this star, 
the most beautiful of the heavenly host, is named after an iiumucal one-eyed male divinity, who 
lost his other orb in an undignified personal collision, from an assault uix)n 7h;« (the star) the 
wife of a brother-god. Sukra-achrya, notwithstanding, holds the office of guru y or spiritual 
adviser, to the whole celestial body — we may add ex itno disu omnes v and assuredly the Hindu 
who takes the mythological biography of his gods an pied de la lettre, cannot much strengthen 
his morality thereby. The classical Hindu of these days values it as he oughts looking upon it 
as a pretty astronomical fable akin to the voyage of the Argonauts ; but the bulk enter the 
temple of the “thirty-three millions of gods” with the .same firmness of belief as did the old 
Roman his Pantheon. The first step, and a grand one, has been made to destroy this fabric i>f 
Polytheism, and to turn the mind of the Hindu to the perception of his own purer creed, adora- 
tion df ‘the tme, omniscient, omnipotent, and eternal G<xl.’ Rammohun Roy has made this 
step, who “has become a law unto himself,” and a precursor, it is to be hoped, of benefit to his 
race. In the practical effects of Christianity, he is a Cliristian, though still a devout Brahmin, 
adoring the Creator alone, and exercising an extended charity, with a spirit of meekness, tolera- 
Uon, and bencvolpnce, added to manly lesistance of all that savours of oppression^ which 
stamps him as a man chosen for great purposes. To tlnJse mural, he adds mental qualifications 
of the highest order : clear and rapid perception, vigorous comprehension, immense industry of 
research, and perfect self-possession ; having, moreover, a classical knowledge, •not of our lan- 
guage only, but of Ilebrew, Greek, Latin, Persian, Arabic, and the ‘inother-lrongue,’ or langue- 
mere of all, the Sanscrit. 

t By rtieans of this simple tablet, we detect an anachronism in the chronicle. It is stated m 
the first volume, that Koombho succeeded his father Rana Mokul in S. 1454,, or two jrears 
anterior to the date of the grant of lights for the goddess. Such checks upon Rajpoot 
chronology, are always falling in the way ©f those who will read as they run. 
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The Father resounds with the traditionary tales of the Haras, who, at a very 
early period, established themselves in this alpine region, on which they erected 
twelve castles for its protection, all of them still to be traced existing or in ruins ; 
and although they assumed the title of “lords of the Pathar,” they acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Ranas of Mewar, whom they obeyed asliege-lords at this 
very time. Of these twelve castles, Ruttungurh is the only one not entirely 
dismantled ; though even the ruins of another^ Dilwargurh, have been the cause 
of a bloody feud between the Meghawut of Beygoo and the Suktawut of Gwa- 
lior, also in the Pathar. That of Paranuggur, or Parolli, lays a short distance 
from thence, but the most famous of all is Bumaoda, placed upon the western 
crest of the Plateau, and overlooking the whole plan of Mewar. Although some 
centuries have elapsed since the Haras were expelled from this table-land, the 
name of Aloo of Bumaoda still lives, and is familiar even to the savage Bhil, who, 
like the beasts, subsists upon the wuld-fruits of the jungles. It is my intention 
to return by another route across the Pithar, and to visit the site of Aloo’s 
iJwelling ; meanwhile I will give one of the many tales related of him by my 
guide, as I traversed the scenes of his glory. 

Aloo Hara, one day, returning liomeward from the chase, was accosted by a 
Charun, who, having bestowed his blessing upon him, would accept of nothing 
in lexchange but the turban from his head. Strange as was the desire, he pre- 
ferred compliance to incurring the visenva^ or ‘vituperation of the bard ^ who, 
placing Aloo^s turban on liis own head, bade him ‘live a thousand years,’ and 
departed. The Charun immediately bent his steps to Mundore, the capital 
of Maroo ; and as he was ushered into the presence of its prince and pronounced 
the hyrd of the Rahtores, be took off his turban with the left hand, and per- 
formed his salutation with the right. The unusual act made the prince de- 
mand the cause, when in reply he was told “that the turban of Aloo Hara 
should bend to none on earth.” Such reverence to an obscure chief of tl>e 
mountains of Mewar enraged the King of the ^Desert, who unceremoniously 
kicked the turban out of doors. Aloo, who had fgrgotten the strange request, 
was tranquilly occupied in his pastime, when his quondam friend again accosted 
him, his head bare, the insulted turban under his arm, and loudly demanding ven- 
geance on the Rahtore, whose conduct he related. Aloo was vexed, and upbraided 
the Charun for having wantonly provoked this indignity towards him. “Did 
I not tell you to ask land, or cattle, or money, yet nothing would please you 
but this ra^ ; and my head must answer for the insult to a vile piece of cloth : 
for nothing" appertaining to Aloo Hara shall be insulted with impunity even by 
. the of Marwar.” Aloo forthwith convened his clan, and soon five 

hundred “sons of one father” were assembled within the walls of Bumaoda, 
ready to follow wheresoever he led* He explained to them the desperate 
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nature of the ei^rprize, from which tfone oould to retoni' ; and ' pre- 
pared the fatal jiAur for all those who determined to die with. him. The first 
step t;o vengeance being ovetv the day of departure was fixed ; b«t previous 
to this he was atrxious to ensure thesafety of his nephew^ .vdro, on fiiihwe of 
direct was the adopted heir of Bunoaoda. He accordingly ioefeed him 
up in the inner keep of the castle, within seven gates, each of wtueb bad a lock, 
and fumfebing him with pro?isianff, departed 

The Prince of Mundore was aware he had entailed a feud ; but so Kttfe did 
he regard what this mountain-chief might dOy that he proclaimed **all the lands 
wer which the Bara should march to be in dm (gift) 10 the ffrahmins.”^ B\it 
Alooy who despised not the aid of stratagem, disguised bis little troop as horse- 
merchants, and placing their arms and caparisons in covered carriages, and 
their steeds in long strings, the hostile caravan reached the capital unsuspected. 
The party took rest for the night ; but with the dawn they saddled, and the 
nakarras of the Hara awoke the Rahtore prince from bis slumber ; starting 
up, he demanded who was the audacious mortal that dared to strike his drum 
at the gates of Mundore .The answer was, — ‘^Aloo Hara of Bumaodia I" 

The iBOther (probably a Chohani) of the King of Maroo now asked bee son,, 
^how be meant to fuhrl his vaunt of giving to the Brahmins all the Ihnds that 
the Hara passed over but he had the resolution to abide by his- pledge, 
and the magnanimity ttot to take advantage of his antagonist’s position and 
to his formal challenge, conveyed by beat of m^arra, he proposed that single 
combats should take place, man for man. Aioo^ accepted it, and thanked hin)t 
for his courtesy, remarking to his kinsmen^ *^At h^st we shall haye ‘five> hundred 
lives to appease our revenge The lists were prepared ; five hundred of the 
“chosen sons of were tnarshalled before their prince to try the inanlxopd of 
the Haras : and now, 00 either side, a champion had stepped fo^jth to commence 
this mortal strife, when* a stripling rushed in, his horse panting iov l>reath, and .de- 
manded to engage a gigantic Rahtore.. The champions depressed their lances, 
imd the pause of astonish hvent first broken by the exclamation erf ^ 
chieftairv as be thus addressed the youth : “Oh L head strong and^sobo- 
dient art thou come hither to extinguish the race ol Aloo Hara let it 

perish, uncle if> we are in peril, I am not with you replied ^ 

adopted kehr ^ Barnaoda.' The veteran Rahtore smiled at the impetuous 
valour of Itie yoiitlifid Hara, who advanced with his aword rewdy for the kficoun- 
for. Hisexampfe^ttips lolkwed by hisgalHairf coutteggi^ was ex- 
hausted on either site tO' 5 ^M the first bl 6 w } tifl^ B$ lengdi,. nephew 

accepted it ; and it secdo^, for be dove-lhe ltahtotfjSntwai^ 

Another took his the sanfo fate ; a thitd a 

manoer twenty^re^ oiidts yoong hwo’# Bttt be 1^ 
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Hfc the queeft of dtmies ( '^hose statue guards the entrance of 
Bttsaa^da, had herself enfranchised youth from the seven-fold gates in 
Which his uncle had incarcerated him, and having made him invulnerable 
•etctfk te oae spot {the neck), sent him forth to aid his uncle> and gain fresh 
glory foir the race of which she was the guardian. But the vulnerable point 
waS ar length touched, and 4I00 ^aw the child of his love and his adoption 
stretched upon the earth. The queen-mpther of the Rahtores^ who witnessed 
*the coniict^ dreaded a repetition of such valour, from men in whom desire of 
life was extinct ; and she commanded that the contest should cease> and re* 
paration be made to the lord of the Pathar, by giving him in marriage a daugh* 
ter pf Mundore. Aloo's honour was redeemed ; he accepted the offer, and 
with his bride repaired to the desc^ate Bumaoda> The fruit of this marriage 
was a daughter ; but destiny bad decreed that the race of Al’oo Kara should 
perish. When she had attained the age of marriage, she was betrothed, 
Bumaoda was once mo^e the scene of joy, and Aloo went to the temple and 
invited the goddess to the Wedding. All was merriment and amongst the 
crowd of mendicants who besieged the door of hospitality was a decrepit old 
woman, who came to the threshold of the palace, and desired the guard to 
^‘tell Alpo Kara she bad come to the feast, and demanded to see him. but 
th<l guard, mocking her, desired her to be gone, and “not to stand between the 
wind and him she repeated her request, saying that “she has come by special 
invitation.*' But all wks in vain j she was driven forth with scorn. Uttering 
a deep curse, she departed, and the race of Aloo Kara was extinct. It was 
Vijyaseni herself, who was thus repulsed from the house of which she was 
protectress I 

A good moral is hercvinculcated upon the Rajpoot, who, in the fatal exam- 
ple of Aloo Kara, sees the danger of violating the laws of wide-extended hosr 
pitality i besides, there was no hour too sacred, no person too mean, for such 
claims upon the ruler. For the present, we shall take leave of Aloo Kara, and 

“Mother of Victory" of the Pathar^ whose shrine I hope to visit on my 
tet^ni from Haravati ; when we shall learn what part of her panoply she parted 
with-to protect the gallant heir of Bumaoda. 

iSth^ Dangtrmow^ eight miles j thermometei: 48°. — A choice of 
thf^ routes presented itself to us this morning. To. the left lay the celebrated 
Mynkl|*4fice the capital of Qopermal ; on the right; but out of the direct line, 
was the caetle of Bhynsror, scarcely less; celebrated ; and straight before us the 
pote^taraiwif^Lotahi the point to which I was journeying. I cut the knot of 

peipteajStjr by deviating from the direct line^ to descend the table-land to 

the Chnmbub nearly retraced my steps, along 

4 bt ^ leavi^^ ]:etutn to OodiptiiL . Qur route 
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lay through the antriy or valley, whose northern boundary we had reached^^and 
between it and the Bhatnuni. The tract was barren but covered with fungle, 
with a few patches of soil lodged amidst the hollows or otherwise bare rock, 
over whose black slirface several rills had cut a low bed, all falling into the 
Bhaniuni. One of these had a name which we need not translate, Rani bor-ka- 
Khaly and which serves as a boundary between the lands of the Meghawuts'of 
Antri and the Suktawuts of Bhynsror. 

Dangermow-Borao, is a small putta of twelve villages, yielding fifteen thou- 
sand rupees of annual rent ; but it is now partitioned, — six villages to each of 
the towns above-mentioned. They are Suktawut allotments, and the elder, 
Sukt Sing, has just returned from court, where he had been to have the sword 
of investiture (tulwar landai) girt on him as the lord of Borao. Bishen Sing 
of Dangermow is at Kotah, where he enjoys the confidence of Zalim Sing and 
is commandant of cavalry. He has erected a castle on the very summit of the 
third steppe of the Pathar, whose dazzling white walls contrast powerfully with 
the black and bleak rock on which it stands, and render it a conspicuous object: 
The Suktawuts of the Pathar are of the Bans! family, itself of the second grade 
of nobles of Mewar ; and the rank of both the chiefs of Dangermow and Borao 
was the third, or that termed gole ; but now, having each a patta (at least no- 
minally) of above five thousand rupees yearly rent, they are lifted into the 
hatteesUy or amongst the ‘thirty-two^ of the second class. 

The Bhamuni, whose course will carry us to its close at Bhynsror, flows 
under the walls of both Dangermow and Borao, and is the cause not only of 


great fertility but of diversity, in this singular alpine region. The weather has 
again undergone a very sensible change, and is extremely trying to those, who, 
like myself, are affected by a pulmonary complaint, and who are obliged to 
brave the mists of the mountain-top long before the sun is risen. On the se- 


cond, at daybreak, the thermometer stood at 6o^ and only three days after, at 
; again, it rose to 40® and for several days stood at this point, and 75^ at 
mid-day. The day before we ascended the Pathar it rose to 54°, and 94 at 


noon ; and on reaching the summit, and 90® ; again it falls to 40®, and we now 


shiver with cold. The density of the atmosphere has been particularly annoy- 


ing both yesterday and to-day. Clouds of mist rolled along the surface of the 
mountain, which, when the sun cleared the horizon, and shot about ‘spear-feigh 
in the heavens, produced the most fantastic effects. The orb was clear and 
the sky brilliant ; but the masses of mist, Chough merely a thin vapour and close 
to the spectator, exhibited singular and almost kaleidoscopic changes. There 
was scarcely a figure that the sun did not assume ; the upper half appeanng 
orbicular, the lower elliptical : in a second, this was reversed. Sometimes it 
was wholly elliptical, with a perfect change of the axis, the transverse and con- 
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jugate changing places — a loaf, a bowl, and at one instant a scollop-shell, then 
‘roun3 as my shield,’ and again a segment of a circle, and thus alternating until 
its ascension dissipated the medium of this beautiful illusion, the more perfect 
from the sky .being cloudless. The mists disappeared from the mountain long 
before this phantasmagoria finished. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Bhynsrorgurh. — Cairn of a Rajpoot. — Ragonath Sing of Bhynsror. — Casik of 
Bhynsror. — Passage forced by the Chu7nbul through the Plateau. — Origin 
and etymology of Bhynsror. — CharufiSy the carriers of Rajwarra. The you no 
chief of Mehwo becomes the champion of Mewar. — Avenges the Ra 7 ials feud 
with fessuimer^ and obtains Bhynsror. — • Tragical death of his Thakoorani, 
niece of the Rana. — He is banished. — The Pra77iar chiefs of Bhynsror . — 
% Cause of their expulsion. — Lali Si7ig Cho7idaivut obtaUis Bhynsror. — Assassi- 
nates his frierid the Rafials uncle. — Maun Sing, his son., succeeds.— Is takcTi 
prisoner. — Singular escape, — Reflectio7is on the policy of the British govern- 
ment towards these people. — Antiquities aftd inscriptions at Bhynsror , — 
%)abi. — Vieiv fro7n the pass at Nasairah. — Rajpoot cairns. To? 7 ih of a bard. 
Senti7Hents of the people on the effects of our interferefice. — Their gratitude . — 
Cairn of a Bhaiti chief. — Kurripur. — Depopulated state of the country. — Ins- 
criptions at Santra. — Bhil temple. — Ruins . — The Holi festival. — Kotak^ its 
appearance. 

February iQthy Bhynsrorgurh, ten miles, four furlongs ; thermometer 51 ° ; 
atmosphere dense and oppressive, and roads execrable, through a deep forest ; 
but for the hatchets of my friends, my baggage never could have been got on, 
VVe passed several hamlets, consisting of a dozen or more huts, the first of 
which I find belongs to my young friend Morji of Goorah, himself a vassal of 
the Pramar of Bijolli (one of the sixteen Omras of Mewar), and holding a few 
beeghas of bhom, as his vat or share of the bapota (patrimony of Borao. We 
have elsewhere given a copy of the tenure on which Morji holds a village in 
the fief of Bijolli. At seven miles from Dangermow, we came to a small 
shrin^of an Islamite saint, who buried himself alive. It is an elevated point, 
from whence is a wild but lovely prospect. There is a coond, or ‘fountain,* 
planted with. trees, close to tthe shrine, which attracts a weekly or ‘fair,* 

attended by all classes, who cannot help attributing some virtue to a spot where 
a saint, though a Mooslem, thus expiated his sins. In descending, we heard 
the roaring of mighty waters, and soon c^me upon the Bhamuni, forming a fine 
cascade of about fifty feet in height ; its furious course during the monsoon is 
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dppiiten^ ffom the weeds it ba« left oft the trees^ at' least twenty feet abo^e its 
present levd. Tbe fall of the cottntry is rapid, even from this lower sf^ to 
the bed of the Chnmbut. Oopermal must have a considerable elevation above 
the table4and of where the Chumbal and other streams have their 

Ibontains ) but of all this we shall by and bye form a more correct opinion. We 
passed the cairn of a Rajpoot who fell defending his post against the Meehas 
of the Kairar, a tract on the banks of the Bunas, filled with this banditti, in one 
of thekr last irruptions which disturbed the peace of this region. Each traveller 
-adds a stone, and I gave my mite to swell the heap. 

The piifta of Bhynsror is held by Ragonath Sing, one of the sixteen great 
•lords of Mewar, having the very ancient title of Rawut, peculiar to Rajpootana 
and the diminutive of Rao. Bhynsror is one of the best fiefs of Mewar, and 
the lands attached to it are said to be capable of yielding one lakh of annual 
Teveime, equal to ;^ 5 o,ooo in the dearest countries of Europe ; and when I 
add that a cavalier can support himself, his steed, &c., on relative 

value will at once be understood. He has also a’ toll upon the ferries of the 
Chunabul, though not content therewith, he levied until lately a per-centage on 
all «ierchandi 2 e, besides impositions on travellers of whatever description, 
under the name of murimuff 6r Repairs of the castle were we, however, 
to judge by its dilapidated condition, we should say his exactions were lery 
light, or the funds were misapplied. This is the sole passage of the Chumbul 
for a great extent, and aU the commerce of higher Malwa, Harouti, and Mewar, 
passes through this domain. The class of hunjarrii (traders) termed Vishnue, 
long established at the city of Poorab in Mewar, frequent no other route in 
their journey from the salt-lakes of the desert to Malwa or Boondelkhund. 
Their f^inia or caravan consists of six thousand bullocks, and they never make 
less than two, and often three> trips in the year. Tbe duty of the raj is five 
rupees for each hundred head thus laden ^ but the feudatory, not content with 
his iniposition of castle repairs ” and “ bhom as lord of the manor> has 
added a hundred and fifty per cent, to the regular transit duty of the state, 
which is divided into two items \ viz. three rupees and a half for the ferry, and 
as much for or safe escort through bis territory. But as Harouti always 
afforded, protection (which could be said of no other region of independent 
IndiaX tbe gifti oi the Chumbul was much frequented, in spite of these . heavy 
drawbacks to, indU6try< My friend the Rawut has, however, found it expedient 
to remove all these war-taxes, retaining only portion whtjch has been 

attached to tbe frontier post, for protection ; .and a portion of ‘the ferry-rate 
granted to thiafief nearly two cepturies ago. Instead of about fifteen, per cent, 
as heretofore levied, -incising that of' the crown, it amonots to less tban- one- 
half, and the reyent^t)iA$ quadrupled: ! 
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castle of Bbynsror is most romatrtically sitimted upon the extreme point 
of a tidge^ on an aln(K>st tsolated rib* of the Pathar, from which we have 
descended^ To the east, its abrupt ciSi^ overhangs the placid expanse of the 
Chutnbul, its height above which is about two hundred fe^t : the level of the 
fiver in ti^e monsoon is tnarked at full thirty feet above its present elevation. 
The Bhamum bounds Bhynsror on. the west, and by the rapidity of its fall has 
completely scarped the rock, even to the angle o£ confluence within which is 
placed the castle,^ to wliose seciu-kty a smaller intermediate stream not a little 
contributes. As by mistake it is placed in the map on the wrong side of the 
Baatuni,: we shall correct tliis error by giving a slight plan: of the ground. 



CKi the north alone is it accessible, and there the hill is scarped ; but this, 
scarp,, which is about three hundred yards distant, forms a good cover,, and sa 
few shells tlience played upon the castle would soon compel it tO' surrender;. 
The rock is a soft,^ loose,, blue schistose slate, which, would not retard the 
miner.. The approach, from the river,, here about five hundred yards wide,, 
would be destEuctLon.. It is never fordable, and its translucent sea-green waters 
are now full forty feet in dei^h> When in the periodical rairife it accumulates* 
at its source,, and is fed during its passage by many minor streams from* the 
Vindhya and this oherland^ its velocity is overwhelming it rises above the 
opposing bank, and laying the whole tract to the. base of the table-land of 
flarouti under water, sweeps away in its irresistible course even the rocks.. 
Speculation might here be exhausted in vain attempts to- explain* Iiow nature 
could overcome this formidable obstacle to her. operations,, and how the streanij 
could effect its passage througb thi.s adanmntine barrier. The channel cut iru 
the X)ck is. as clean as if performed by the chisel, and standing on the summit 
of the cliff,, which is from three hundred to seven hundredfeet in height,, one 
disGerns kl imagination the marks of uruon t to use the words of our last: 
great bard, on the Rhone^. 

Heights whichappear as lovers who ha ve'-parted+ 

^In hht^, whose inihihg depths so intervene, 

^ That they catr rheet no mor^, thbngh brokenrhcarted.1'" 
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1 shall by and bye, I trust, obtain a more correct knowledge of the 
parative elevation of this plateau^ and the crest of the Vindhya wfience 
issues the Chumbul ; but although this stream is, of course, much below 
the level of its source, yet there is little doubt that the summit of this 
chasm (popermal) is, as its name indicates, the ‘highest land^ of Malwa. I say 
this after making myself acquainted with the general depression of MalWa 
to this point, in which we are aided by the course of the stream. Under 
Bhynsror, the current is never very gentle ; but both above and below there 
are rapids, if not falls of thirty to fifty feet in descent. That above the 
stream is termed the Chooli^ because full of whirlpools and eddies, which Irnve 
given a sacred character to it, like the Nerbudda, at ‘the whirlpools of the 
great god,' Chooli Maheszvar. A multitude of the round stones taken out of 
these vortices, when they have been rounded by attrition into a perfectly 
orbicular form, only require consecration and a little red paint to be converted 
into the representatives of Bhirloo^ the .god of war, very properly styled the 
elder born of Siva, the destroyer. This is aboirt two miles up the stream ;* 
there is another at Kotrah, about three miles down, with several successive 
rapids. There is a fall in the vicinity of Rampoora, and another about five 
coss north, of it, at Choraitagurh, Where the river first penetrates the plateau. 
There, I understand, it is not above seventy yards in breadtli, confined betwefcn 
cliffs perfectly perpendicular. There is also said to be another fall or rapid 
intermediate between Rampoora and its source in the peak of Janapa, in the 
neighbourhood of Oneil. If these are all the falls, though only amounting to 
rapids, we may form a tolerable idea of the difference of level between the 
base of the Oopermal and the higliland of the Vindhya, whence the Churabut 
issues ; and still we shall see that there are points, where the peipendicular 
cliffs must be some hundred feet above the peak^of Janapa ; if so, this chasm 
was never formed by water, 

Mewar still extends east of the river, and the greater part of the estate of 
Bhynsror is on the opposite side. A small stream, called the Kurb-ca-Kbal, 
divides the lands of the Haras from those of tl>e Seesodias, and there is a 
Itejuk-ffiarka^ or land-nlark inscription, at the Shesa tallaa^ put up centuries 
ago. To this line, and between it and the Cliumbui, is the putta oS* Koondal ; 
and farther south towards Rampoora, is that of Puchail, both containing 
twerttyifour villages attached to Bhynsror. All that tract farther inland in 
Upper Malwa,' termed Malki-des, in which are the towns of Ci^ychut and Sukeit, 
was in old times included geographically in Mewar ; it is yet possessed by the 
Suktawuts, though subject to Kotah. 

Tradition has presen^d the etymology of Bhynsror, and dates its erection 
from the second century of the era of Vicrama, though others make it antece- 
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dent eyen to him. Be that as it may, it adds a fact of some importance, m. 
that tHfe Charuns, or bards, were then, as now, the privileged carriers of Raj- 
warra, and that this was one of their great lines of communication. Bhyntsror, 
therefore, instead of being the work of some mighty conqueror^ owes its exis- 
tence to the joint efforts of Bhynsa Sah, the merchant, and Rora, a Charun 
and^Bunjarri. to protect their tandas (caravans} from the lawless mountaineers, 
when compelled to make a long halt during tlie periodical rains. How many 
lines of heroes possessed it before the Haras established themselves among its 
ruins is unknown, though the universal Pramar ” is naentioned. Its subse- 
quent change of masters, and their names and history, are matters' of less 
doubt ; since the altars of the Dodeah, the Pramar, the Rahtore, the Suktawut, 
and Chondawut, 

** — who sought and found, by dangerous roads? 

“ A path lo perpetuity of fame 

are still visible. Of the Dodeab, name we have already preserved one wreck, 
though whether the ‘rocket of the moon^ was of the family who dwelt upon the 
whirlpools of the Chumbul, we must leave to conjecture. Not so of his suc- 
cessor, the Rahtore, who was a scion of the house of Mehwo, on the Salt 
River of the desert, from which, though he was but a vassal of Mundore, the 
Ran4 scorned not to take a wife boasting the pure blood of the kings of Canouj* 
A younger brother accompanied her to tire court of Chcetore, Soon after, the 
Rawul of Jessulmer dared to put an affront upon the Rana, the acknowledged 
head of the Rajpoot race I The chivalry of Mewar was assembled, and the 
deera of vengeance held up, which the stripling heir of Mehwo, darting forward^ 
obtained. Although but fifteen years of age, entreaties were lost upon him to 
induce him to renounce the enterprize, which in all probability some border- 
feud of his paternal house and the Bhattis, as well as siva^ndhertnay or fealty, 
to his sovereign and kinsman, may have prompted. His only request was 
that he n>ight be aided by two of his intimate friends, and five hundred horse 
of his own selection. How he passed the desert, or how he gained admittance 
to the chief of the Bhatti tribe, is not stated ; suffice it to say, that he brought 
the RawuTs head and placed it at the feet of the sovereign of Cbeetore, for 
which service* he had a grant of Saloombra ; and subsequently (fiefs in those 
•days not being amovihk) he was removed to Bbynsror* The youth Rahtore 
continued to rise in favour : he was already by courtesy and nwrriage the 
hhanaijy or nephew, of his sovereign, who for this action bestowed upon him a 
young princesS of bis own blood ? an honour which in the end proved fatal. 
One day, the ihakoor (chief) was enjoying himself in his baronial hall of 
Bhynsror, in the midst of his little court, with a nautch^ when a fatal curiosity, 
perhaps instigated by jealousy, induced his Rani to peep out from the lattice 
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above. Offei^ideti at this vvioiatioir of decorum, he ^aid aloud ta an aHe|idant, 
Tell the ihakooi^anit if ^he is eager to come abroad, sbt may do ao, and I will 
letire.” The lady disputed the justice of the reprimand, ^erdng that her 
lord had been mistaken, and tded to shift the reproach to one of her cbiixiseDs* ; 
but failing; to convince him, she precipitated herself ftom the hattlements into 
the whirpools beneath ^ the spot where she into the Chunabul stiS Stains 
the name of Jfamgkaf^, Whea it was reported to the Rana %hat a false accusa- 
tion had caused the suicide of bis nieces the sentence of banish mer>t from* 
Me war was pronounced against the Rahtore,, which was-iJ afterwards conMumtedv 
out of a regard for his former service^ to the sequestration of Bhynsror ; and 
he had the small fief^ NeemriearKi ks twenty dependent hamlets, situated 
upon the Paf^Or, and not far from Bhynsror, bestowed Uipdhf him.. 

Beejy Sing, the descendant of the hero- of this, tale, has Just been tO' see* me ; 
a shrewd and stalwart knight, not a whit dtegenerated ' by being transplanted 
from the Lobni to the Chumbul ; for^ though' surrounded by Mahrabta* dtepredia^ 
tors, by means of the fastnesses in which he dwells,, and with the aid of his 
good lance; with which he repays thenj^ in* kind, he has preserved his Iktle estate 
iw'times so fatal to independence. Had I not entered deeply fnto the history 
of the past, I might have been led away by the disadvantageous reports given 
of these brave ^aen, who were ctessed withirhe conmion fieebooters oft the 
hills, and pointed out as meriting* sfitNlar chastisement*; sirtce these associa- 
tions, ^tl> for their own security a-nd retaMationi on the vagabond Mahrattas, 
who usiirped or destroyed their bfrthright, g^ve a colour to^ the complaints 
against them. 

The Pvamar PUar) succeeded the Rah tore i n the fief of Bh5msror. 

How long the former held it is uncertain ; but the mode in which the last 
vassal chieftain lost rt and his life together, affords another trait of -ncbt^aJ 
manners. Here again the feir, whose indiience over the Icwdh of Rajpootana 
we have elsewhere mentioned^ was the cause of the catastrophe. . The^' Praniar 
had espoused the daughter of his neighbour chieftaiq: of Beygocn and they lived 
4 iappil]r uotU a gatne at pacheesi, soioMlMf resetnbimg chess, caused' » dispute 
ilk wbitb he spoke slightinglf of her afftottt never to. be pardoned! 

» Rajpootm and the next day she vrrote to* her- father; • Messenger 
hpd not lefthht pDesehce with the reply, before the mk9rr» beat the- assembly 
for the kktn.. The- descendants of ‘Uacfe^cloud'’ {JCala obeyed the 
and the fapn^feta-on the Bboeamii-. or the powmd, fiseth their 

W9fri(Ms at the soaixl jof" Ae tocaa of Beyfoe. When dM»eause-%f <|uMret was 
«aEphune(}i,lt came homd toewry bosomy atid they fbrdswitbniMchetl to* sHtenge 

i%f Their toiad layctlwOiiiig^^ foBestoftAntri; bot when-aerived sKthfe* few 
cosf'^. Bhyhsror, tH«gf divided^ 
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circuitous route of the pass, the heir of Beygoo followed the course of the Bha- 
muni, took the Pramar by surprise, and had slain hinvJn single combat ere hiS 
father .joined him. The insult to the Meghawuts being avenged, the Pramars 
were about to retaliate ; but seeing the honour of her house thus dearly main- 
tained, affection succeeded to resentment, and the Rajpooini determined to 
expiate her folly with her life. The funeral pile was erected close to the junc- 
tion of the Bhamuni and Chumhul, and she ascended with the body of her 
•iord^ her own father setting fire to it. J encamped close to the altars ^recording 
the event. ^ J. ^ ^ 

This feud changed the law of succession in the Beygoo estate. The gallan- 
try of the young, Meghawut consoled the old chief for the tragical event which 
lost him a d^ughteP^ and in a full council of *the sons of Kala-megh,’ the 
rights* of primogeniture were set aside in favour of the valorous youth, and the 
lord paramount (the Rana) confirmed the decision. The subordinate fief of 
Jathanoh, which formerly comprehended the present district of Jawud, was 
settled on the elder son, whose descendant, Tej Sing, still holds a share of it, 
besides the title of Rawut. Both estates have alike suffered from the Mahrat- 
tas, equally with others in Mewar, . ^ 

The successor of the Pramar, was a Chondawut, of the branch of Kishena- 
wut;i and younger son c||g|{aloombra ; and it would be well for 
Lall Sing had he sought no higher distinction than that to which his birth 
entitled him. v But Lalji Rawut was a beacon in the annals pf crime, antJJs still 
held out as an example to those who would barter a good name here, and the 
hope of the life ^o come, for the evanescent gifts of fortune. He purchased 
the hoijours of Bhynsror by shedding the blood of his bosom-friend, the uncle 
of his sovereign. 

Maharaja Vathji was one of the sons of Rana Singram Sing, and bro- 
tJierto the reigning prince Juggut Sing, on whose death, doubts of the legi- 
timacy of his successor Raj Sing being raised, Nathji aspired to the dignity ; 
but his projects failed by the death of Raj Sing. He left a posthumous child, 
whose history, and the civil ' wars engendered by his uncle Ursi, who took 
possession of the have been fully detailed. Ursi, who was assuredly an 
usurper, if the pretender was a lawful son of Rana Raj, had suspicions regarding 
his own uncle Nathji, ■* who had once shown a predilection for the supreme 
pow^ j but the moment he heard-^e^ nephew fancied he was platting 
against him^ he renounced ambition, an^e.ught to make his peace with 
ven ; amusini^ bimself with poetry, in' ^ich he had some skill, and by eulti- 
vatiogv bis melons in the bed of the Burms^ ^hich fan under the walls of his’ 
castle, iBag The fervour of biSiderbrions,^and the love and respect which hia 

as a man^^and a Rejfx^t ob^in^ now caused his ruim In 
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the coldest nights, accompanied by a single attendant, he was accustomed to 
repair to the lake, and thence convey water to sprinkle^'the statue of hie^ute- 
lary divinity, the *god of all mankind,^ It was reported to the 

Kana that, by means of these ascetic devotions, he was endeavouring to enlist 
the gods in his traitorous designs, and, determined to ascertain the truth. Ursi, 
with a confidential friend, disguised himself, and repaired to the steps of the 
temple. Nathji soon appeared with his brazen vessel of water, and as he 
passed, the prince, revealing himself, thus addressed him : “Why all this 
devotion, this excess of sanctity ? if it be the throne you covet, uncle, it is 
your’s to which Ursi, in no wise thrown off his guard, replied with much 
urbanity, “You are my child, and I consider my devotions as acceptable 
to the deity, from their giving me such a chief, for my prayers are for 
your prosperity.” This unaffected sincerity reassured the Rana ; but the 
chiefs of Deogurh, Bheendir, and other clans being dissatisfied with the harsh 
and uncompromising temper of their sovereign, endeavoured to check 
his ebullitions by pointing to the Maharaja as a refuge against his 
tyranny. 

To be released from such a restraint, Ursi at last resolved on assas^sinating 
his uncle \ but his valour and giant strength made the attempt a service of 
danger, and he therefore employed one who, under the cloak of friend sjpip, 
could use the poignard without risk. Lall Sing was the man, the bosom-friend 
of the Maharaja, whp, besides exchanging turbans with him, had pledged his 
friendship at the altar ; a man who knew every secret of his heart, and that 
there was no treason in it. It was midnight, when a voice broke in upon his 
devotions, calling on him from the portico by name. No other could have 
taken this liberty, and the reply, “ Come in, brother Lalji ; what brings you 
here at such an hour ?” had scarcely passed the lips of Nathji, when, as he 
made the last prostration to the image he received the dagger of his friend in 
his neck, and the emblem of Siva was covered with his blood 1 For this 
service, the assassin was rewarded with the fief of Bhynsror, and a seat amongst 
the sixteen barons of Mewar ; but as the number cannot be increased the 
rights the Suktawut chief of Bansi were cancelled ; thus adding one crime 
to another, which however worked out its own reward, and at on§e “avenged the 
murder of Nathji, and laid Mewar in ruins, causing fresh streams of the blood 
which had already so copiously flowed from the civil wars arising out of the 
hostility of these rival clans, the Suktawuts and Chondawuts. 

Lalji did not long enpy his honours ; his crime of “triple was ever 
present to his mind, and generated a loathsome, incurable disease .* for. even m 
these lands, where such occurrences are too frequent, “the still small voic^. is 
heard : worms consumed the traitor while living, and his memory. ^ Wasted 
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i?iow Jhat he is dead ; while that of Nathji is sanctified, as a spirit gentle, valor- 
ous, aVid devout. 

Maun Sing, the son of this man of blood, succeeded to the honours of 
Bhynsror, and was a soldier of no common stamp. At the battle of Oojein, where 
the Rana of Mewar made the last grand stand for independence. Maun was bad- 
ly bounded, made captive, and brought in the train of the conquering Mahratta, 
when he laid siege to Oodipur, As he was recovering from his wounds, his 
’friends attempted to effect his liberation through that notorious class called 
the Baoris^ and contrived to acc[uaint him with the plot. The wounded chief 
was consoling himself for his captivity by that great panacea for ennui, a nautch, 
and applauding the fine voice of a songstress of Oojein as she warbled a 
tuppa of the Punjab, when a significant sign was made by a stranger. He 
instantly exclaimed that his wounds had broken out afresh, staggered towards 
his pallet, and throwing down the light, left all in confusion and darkness, 
which favoured the BaorPs design ; who, while one of his friends took posses- 
sion of the pallet, wrapped* the sick chief in a ckadtir ihrtw him on 

his back, and carried him through the camp of the besiegers to the city. The 
Rana, rejoiced at his liberation, commanded a salute to be fired, and the first 
intelligence the Mahratta leader had of his prisoner’s escape, was in answer to 
the ^question as to the cause of such rejoicing : they then found one of the 
vassal substitutes of Maun still occupying the bed, but the sequel does not 
mention how such fidelity was repaid. The cenotaph (chetri) of this brave sou 
of an unworthy sire is at the Tribeni, or point of confluence of the three 
streams, the Chumbul, the Baniuni, and the Khal ; and from its light and 
elegant construction, adds greatly to the picturesque effect of the scenery. The 
present chief, Raghunath Sing, w’ho succeeded Maun, has well maintained his 
independence throughout these perilous times. Bapoo Sindia, whose name will 
long be remembered as one of the scourges of these realms, tried his skill 
upon Bhynsror, where the remains of his trenches, to the north-west of the 
town, are still conspicuous ; but he was met with sortie after sortie, while the 
hill-tribes were nightly let loose upon him, until he was forced to make a 
precipitate retreat. 

I cannot conclude the annals of this family without a passing remark on 
the ^reat moral change effected since the power of Britain has penetrated into 
these singular abodes. It was my habit to attend on any of the chieftains 
who honoured me by an invitation to their family such as their sal^iras^ ot 
‘birthdays and on these occasions, I merged the Agent of the British 
government entirely in the friend, and went without ceremony or parade. 
Amongst my numerous pagri hudul bhae^ or ‘adopted brothers’ (as well as 
**sters),: was the Maharaja Sheodan Sing, the grandson and possessor of thfe 
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brink of the chasm, it precipitates itself in a fine cascade of three hundred feet. 
Neither time nor place admitted of our following this rill to its termi»a*tion, 
about six miles distant, through a rugged woody tract. From the summit of 
the pass of Nasariab, we had a peep at the tomb of a Mooslem saint, whence 
the ground gradually shelved to the end of our journey at Kotah. 

Dabi is the line of demarcation between Mewar and Boondi, being itself 
in the latter state, in the district of Loecha,— dreary enough ! It produces, 
however, rice and mukhi^ or Indian corn, and some good patches of wheat. 
We passed the cairns^ composed of loose stones, of several Rajpoots slain in 
defending their cattle against the Meenas of the Kairar. I was particularly 
struck with that of a Charun bard, to whose memory they have set up a pallia^ 
or tomb-stone, on which is his effigy, his lance at rest, and shield extended, 
who most likely fell defending his tanda. This tract was grievously oppressed 
by the banditti who dwell amidst the ravines of the Bunas, on the western 
declivity of the plateau. “Who durst, said my guide, as we stopped at these 
tumuli^ “have passed the Pathar eighteen months ago ? they (the Meenas) 
would have killed you for the cakes you had about you ; now you may carry 
gold. These green fields would have been shared, perhaps reaped altogether 
by them ; but now, though there is no superfluity, there is ‘play for the teeth/ 
and we can. put our turban under our heads at night without the fear) of 
missing it in the morning. A /u/ Raj / may your sovereignty last for ever 1” 
This is the universal language of men who have never known p>eaceful days, 
who have been nurtured amidst the elements of discord and rapine, and who, 
consequently, can appreciate the change, albeit they were not mere spectators. 
“We must retaliate,” said a sturdy Chohan, one of Morji’s vassals, who, with 
five besides himself, insisted on conducting me to Bhynsror, and would only 
leave me when 1 would not let them go beyond the frontier. I was much 
ajcnused with the reply of one of them whom I stopped with the argumenium 
hi verecundiam, as he began a long harangue about five buffaloes carried off 
by the Thakoor of Neemrie, and begged iny aid for their recovery. I said it 
was too far back ; and added, laughing, “Come, Thakoor, confess ; did you 
never balance the account elsewhere ?” — “Oh Maharaja, I have lost many, and 
taken many, but Ram — dohae ! if 1 have touched a blade of grass since your 
raj, I am no Rajpoot.” I found he was a Hara, and complimented him on 
his 'affinity with Aloo, the lord of Bumaoda, which tickled his vanity not a 
little. In vain 1 begged them to return, after escorting me so many miles. 
To all my solicitations the Chohan replied, “You have brought* m comfort, 
and this is mun ca chdkrie^ ‘service of the heart. ” I accepted it as «uch, and 
we “whiled the gait” with sketches of the times gone by. Each foot of the 
jrduhtry was familiar to them. At one of the cairns^ in the midst of the vvood, 
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they all paused for a second ; it was raised over the brother of the Bhatti 
tbakooi', and each, as he passed, added a stone to this monumental heap. I 
watched, to discern whether the same feeling was produced in them which the 
act created in me r but i if it existed, it was not betrayed.. They were too 
familiar with the reality to feel the romance of the scene >• yet it was one 
altogether not ilhsuited to the painter. 

Kurripur^ 2Ut February^ miles. — Encamped in the glen of Kurripoora, 
• confined and wild. Thermometer, 51°, but a fine, clear, bracing atmosphere. 
Our route lay through a tremendous jungle. Half-way, crossed the alti- 
tude of which made up for the descent to Dabi, but from whence we 
again descended to Kurripoora. There were many hamlets in this almost 
impervious forest ; but all were desolate, and the only trace of population was 
m the altars of those who bad defended to the death their dreary abodes 
against the ruthless Meena the Kairar, which shall visit on our return. 

About a mile after we had commenced our march this morning, we observed 
Uie township of Sontra on ou? right, which is always conjoined to Dabi, to 
designate the tuppa of Dabi-Sontra, a sub-division of Loecha. Being informed 
by scout that it contained inscriptions, I requested my guru and one of my 
Brahmins to go there. The search afforded a new proof of the universality of 
the.Pramar sway, and of the conquests of another ‘‘Lord of the world and the 
faith/* Alla-o-din, the second Alexander. The Yati found several altars having 
inscriptions, and many pallias^ from three of which, placed in juxta-position, he 
copied the following inscriptions : — 

“Samvat 1422 (A.D. 1366). Pardi, Teza, and his son, Deola Pardi, from 
the fear of shame, for the gods. Brahmins, their cattle, and their wives, sold 
their lives.** 

“S. 1446 (A.D. 1390). In the month of Asar (l>adi ekum): Monday, in 
the castle of Sontra the Pramar Ooda, Kula, Bhoona, for 
their kine, wives, Brahmins, along with the Putra Chonda, sold their existence.*^ 

“S. 1466 (A.D. 1410), the ist Asar, and Monday, at Sontragram, Roogha, 
the Chaora, in defence of the gods, his wife, and the Brahmins, sold his life.** 

The following was copied from a coond^ or fountain, excavated in 
the rock : — * 

‘‘S. 1370 (A.D. 1314), the 16th of ^sar he, whose renown is 

unequalled, the king, the lord of men, Maharaja Adheraj, Sri Alla-o-din, with 
bis army three thousand elephants, ten lakhs of horse, war-chariots and 
foot without number, conquering from Sambhur in the north, Malwa, Kurnat, 
Kanorh, Jhalore, Jessulmer, Deogir, Tylu ng, even to the shores of the ocean, 
and Chandrapoori in the east ; victorious over all the kings of the earth, and by 
whom Sutra wan^ Doorg, with its twelve townships, have been wrested from the 
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Pramar Maunsi ; by whose son, Beelagi, whose birth-place pai) is Sri Dhar,^^ 
this fountain was excavated. Written and also engraved by Syde^^ the 
stone-cutter (sootradhar)^ 

V Beneath the surface of the fountain was another inscription,, but there was 
ao time to bate oCt the water, which some future IraveHer over the Pathar 
may accomplish. Sontra, or as classically written, Sutroodoorg, **the 
inaccessible to the foe,” was one of the castles of the Prarnar, no doubt 
dependent on Cheetore when under the Mori dynasty ; and this was only one , 
of the subdivisions of Central India, which was all under Pramar dominiorr, 
from the Nerbudda to the Jumna : an assertion proved by inscriptions and 
traditions. We shall hear more of this at Mynal and BijoHi on our return 
Qver Oopermal, which I resolve to be thoroughly acquainted withv 

Kotah^ I^ebruary 22 nd^ eleven miles to the banks of the ChumbuK Although 
not a cloud was to be seen, the sun was. invisible till more than- spear-high,, 
owing to a thick vapoury mist, accompanied by a cold piercing wind from the 
oorth-west The descent was gradual all the way to the riveq but the angl^ 
may be estimated from the fact that the pimiacle sfiullus) of the palace, though 
one hundred and twenty feet above the level of the Chumbul, was not visible 
until within fi.ve miles of the bank. The barren tract we passed over is all in 
Boondi, until we approach Kotah, where the lands of Nandta intervene, ;the 
personal domain of the regent? Zalim Sing,, and the only territory belKjnging to 
Kotah west of the Chumbul. Kurripooca, as well as all this tegionj is inhabited 
by Bhils, of which race a very intelligent individual acted this morning as our 
guide. He says it is called by the them B^ba canoond^ and that they were the 
^vercigns of it until dispossessed by the RajpoptSv We may credit them, for 
it is only fit for Bhils or their brethren of the forest, the wild-beasts. But i 
rjBjoiced at having seen it,, though I have ao wish, to- retrace my steps over 
this part of my journey. Half way, we passed a roofless shedof Ippse sfones^ 
captaining the divinity of the Bhds l it is in. the midst o£ a grove of. ^prnjt 
tangled brushwood, ^hose boughs were here and there decorated with sh.t^ds 
of various coloured cloth, offerings of the traveller tathe forest divinity for pro- 
t^cthrtf agalhst evil spirits, by wbkh. I suppose the Bhils themselves are meant.^ 
Welmustnot omit "(though we have quitted the Pathar to notice the ‘May: 
poles’ erected at the entrance of every village io^ the happy vassanl or, spring,, 
whose concluding jtoi|tival, the Holi or Satunialia,. is , just oven Thii^ yeai;* th^ 
season has been |tt|p|iJ!ai*>geniah and has produced sorrow rather than^ gla4A^s, 
Every pole has a bu^te o£ hay or straw tied at the top, and some* have a,, cross 
stick like arins and a flag flying ;. but in njay parts- of the Pathar,. the more syiA* 


r . t The same practice it described as ousting ia Africa 
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bolic^plough was substituted, to the goddess of fruition, and served the double 
of a SpHng-^o\e^ and frightening the deer from nibbling the young 

cjorn; 

' The appearance of Kotah is very imposing, and impresses^ the.^ mind with a 
nibre lively notion of wealth and activity than most cities in India. A strong 
wall with bastions runs parallel to, and at no great distance from, the river, at 
the southern extremity of which is the palace (placed within a castle separated 
* from the town), whose cupolas and slender minarets give to it an air of light 
elegance. The scene is crowded with objects animate and inanimate. Between 
the river and the city are masses of people plying various trades ; but the eye 
dwells upon the terminating bastion to the north, which is a little fort of itself, 
and commands the country on both banks. But we shall have more to say 
regarding this during our halt, which is likely to be of some continuance. 


.CHAPTER m 

Vnheaithiness of the season af Kotah. -^Eventful character of the period of the 
author'^ residence there, — The cuckoo.'- Description of the encampment. — Ceno- 
taphs of the Haras. — Severe tax upon the curiosity of travellers in Kotah . — 
\General insalubrity of Kotah , — Wells infected. — Productive of fever. — Taking 
leave of the Maharao and Regent, — The Regen fs sorrozv. — Cross the Chumbul 
Restive elephccnt.-^Kunarie. — Regen fs patrimonial estate. — Nandta . — 
Author^ s teception by Madhu Sing. — Rajpoot music. — The Punjabi tuppa. — 
Scene of the early recreations of Zalim Sing — Talera. — Noagong. — Approach 
of the Rajah of Boondi. — Splendour of the cortege. — Boondi. — The castellated 
t?/* Boondi ca mahl. — Visit to the Rajah. — Illness of our party . — 
Quit Boondi . — Cenotaphs in the village of Siioor. — The tutelary deity^ Asa- 
puma, — Temple of Bhavani. —Banks of the Maij. — Thanoh. — Inscriptions . — 
Jehajpore. — Respectable suite of the Bussie chief. — Singular illness of the 
Author. 

Nandta^ September loth^ 1821 . — A day of deliverance, which ^had been 
looked forward to by all of us as a new era in our existence. The last four 
months of bur residence at Kotah was a continifed struggle against cholera and 
deadly fever : never in the memory of man was such a season known. This 
i$ hot a state of mind Or body fit for recording passing events ; and although the 
peribd of the last six months — from my arrival at kotah in February last, tb 
my leaving it this motning*— has been one of the rhost eventful of my life, it has 
left Yewer traces of these events upon jmy mind for notice in my journal thm if 
I ^d b^n less ;pecupiedi The reader may be referred, for an abstract of these 
occurrences, to Chapter'Sixth, which will make Him sufficiently accjuaifited with 
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the people amongst whom we have been living. To try back for the les| 
portant events which furnish the thread of the Personal Narrative, wcfeld be 
vain, suffering, whilst this journal is written, under fever and ague, and all my 
friends and servants in a similar plight. Though we more than once changed 
our ground of encampment, sickness still followed us. We got through the 
hot winds tolerably until the dog-days of June ; but, although I had experienced 
every vicissitude of temperature in every part of India, I never felt any thing to 
be compared with the few days of June at Kotah. 

It was shortly after we had shifted the camp from the low paddy-fields to the 
embankment of the Kishore or ‘lake,’ immediately east of the city, the 

sky became of that transparent blue which dazzles the eye to look at. Through- 
out the day and night, there was not a zephyr even to stir a leaf, but the repose 
and stillness of death. The thermometer was 104'^ in the tent, and the agita* 
tion of the punka produced only a more suffocating air, from which I have fled, 
with a sensation bordering on madness, to the gardens at the base of the em- 
bankment of the lake. But the shade even of the*tamarind or cool plantain was 
still less supportable. The feathered tribe, with their beaks opened, their wings 
flapping or hanging listlessly down, and panting for breath, like ourselves, 
sought in vain a cool retreat. Thfe horses stood with heads drooping before 
their untasted provender. Amidst this universal stagnation of life, the x>nly 
sound which broke upon the horrid stillness, was the note 'of the cuckoo ; it was 
the first time I had ever heard it in India, and its cheerful sound, together witl\ 
the associations it awakened, produced a delightful relief from torments which 
could not long be endured. We invariably remarked that the bird opened his 
note at the period of greatest heat, about two O'clock in the day, and continued 
during intervals for about an hour, when he changed his quarters and quitted us. 

1 afterwards became more familiar with this bird, and every day in the hot 
weather at Oodipur, when I resided in one of the villas in the valley, I not only 
heard but frequently saw it,* 

The reader can easily conceive the scene of our encampment ; it was at the 
north-eastern angle of the lake, having in front that little fairy islet with its light 
Saracefnic summer abode. Gardens fringed the base of the embank- 
ment, which was bordered with lofty trees ; the extended and gigantic circum- 
vallation, over the parapets of which peeped the spires and domes of temples or 
mosques, breaking the uniformity, and occasionally even showing the distant 
and elevated land beyond the Chumbul. We had also close to us spot sacred 
to the manes of the many heroes of this noble family. I frequenfed the ceno* 

• Itt almost every respect Hlcc a sparrow-hawk, perhaps a little more elongated and elegast 
|o form ; and the beak I think waastraigkL 
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laphs of the Haras, which if less magnificent than those of Marwar or Mewar, 
Of eveU of the head of their line of Boondi, may vie with them all in the recol- 
lections they conjure up of patriotism and fealty, and of the deadly rancour at- 
tendant on civil strife. This cluster of monuments approaches near to the city 
wall, but is immediately under the dam of the lake, and benig enveloped in 
foliage, almost escapes observation. I was rejoiced to see the good order in 
which they were maintained, which was another of the anomalies in the Re- 
•gent^s character: for what can so much keep alive the proud spirit of the Haras 
as these trophies of their sires ? But whatever the motive of the act, it is a 
tribute to virtue ; nor could I resist an exclamation of respect to the veteran 
Regent, who is raising a monument to the prince, which, if it survive to 
distant time, will afford room to some future traveller to say, that with Maba- 
rao Omed Sing, Kotah appears to have attained the summit of its power. Nor 
should I deny myself the praise of having something to do with this harmless 
piece of vanity ; for I procured for the Regent free permission from the Rana 
of Mewar to take from the marble quarry at Kankerowli whatever suited his 
purpose, without price or duty : a request he was too proud to make himself 
since their ancient quarrel. We had also the range of Madhu Sing’s magnifi- 
cent gardens, of many acres in extent, abounding in exotic flowers and fruits, 
with parterres of rose-trees, each of many roods of land. But what were all 
these luxuries conjoined with cholera morbus, and tup-iczarra^ ‘tertian fever,’ 
and every other fever around us ? But even these physical ills were nothing 
compared to the moral evils which it was my duty to find remedies for or to 
mitigate ; and they were never adverted to in the many despatches addressed, 
during our residence in this petit enfer, to supreme authority. 

The enthusiast may imagine how delightful travelling must be amongt such 
interesting races, to visit the ruins of ancient greatness, and to read their his- 
tory in their monuments ; to march along the margin of such streams as the 
Chumbul or the Bhamuni ; to be escorted by these gallant men, to be the ob- 
ject of their courtesy and friendship, and to benefit the condition of the depend- 
ant class ; but the price of this enjoyment was so high that few would volun- 
tarily pay it, namely, a perpetuity of ill-health. Fortunately, however, for our- 
selves and our country, if these offices are neither sinecures not beds of roses, 
we do not make them beds of thorns ; there is a heart-stirring excitation amidst 
such scenes, which keeps the powers of mind and body alert : a feeling which 
is fortunately more contagious than cholera, and communicable to all around. 
How admirably was this feeling exemplified this morning ! Could my readers 
but have beheld the soldiers of my escort and other establishments, as they 
were ferried over the Cht^mbuli he would have taken them for ghosts making 
the of the Sty* ; there was not one of them who had not been in the 
8o 
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gfipe of pestilential fever ot ^gue. Some of them had cholera, dnd hjlf of 
them had enlarged spleens. Yet, although their muskets were too heaV fo** 
them, there were neither splenetic looks nor peevish expressions. If was "as 
delightful as it was wonderful to see the alacrity, even of the bed^fidderi, to 
leave their ills behind them east of the Chumbul. 

Scarcely any place can be more unhealthy than Kotah duriwg the monsoon. 
With the rise of the Chumbul, whose waters filtrate through the fissures of the 
rock, the wells are filled with mineral poison and the essence of decomposed" 
vegetation. All those in the low ground at our first encampment were over- 
flowed from this cause ; and the surface of each was covered with an oily 
pellicle of metallic lustre, whose colours were prismatic, varying, with position 
or reflection, from shades of a pigeon’s breast (which it most resembled), to 
every tint of blue blending with gold. It is the same at Oodipur during the 
periodical rains, and with similar results, intermittent and tertian fevers, from 
which, as i said, not a man, European or native, escaped. They are very 
obstinate, and though not often fatal, are difficult to extirpate, yielding only to 
calomel, which perhaps generates a train of ills. 

The last few days of our stay were passed in the ceremonials of leave-tak- 
ing. On the 5th, in company with the Regent, I paid my last visit to the 
Maharao, who with his brothers returned my farewell visit the day following ; 
and on the 8th and 9th the same formalities were observed with the Regent. 
The man who had passed through such scenes as the reader has perused, novv 
at the very verge of existence, could not repress his sorrow. His orbless eyes 
were filled with tears, and as I pressed his palsied hands which were extended 
over me, the power of utterance entirely deserted him. I would expunge this, 
if I did not know that vanity has no share in relating what I consider to be a 
virtue in the Regent. I have endeavoured to paint his character, and could 
not omit this trait. I felt he had a regard for me, from a multitude of kind 
expressions, but of their full value was always doubtful till this day. 

I did not get down to the point of embarkation for some hours after my 
suite, having been detained by the.irresistible hold of ague and fever, though I 
started before the hot*fit had left me. The Regent had prepared the grand 
barge, which soon landed me on the opposite bank ; but Fueiteh Bahadoor, my 
elephant, seemed to prefer his present quarters to Oodipur : after his Ikpivda^ 
pad and other gear, had been taken off and put into the boat, he plunged into 
the Chumbul with delight, diving in the deepest water, and making a water- 
spout of his proboscis. He had got a third of the way across, whenli new fe- 
male ele^)hant, less accustbmed to these crossings, turned back, and' Futteh 
Bafiadoor, regardless of bis master, was so gallant as to go after hir. in yam 
(driver) d§e 4 diggtd*g" lt* into his head belimd ftie ear ; 
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thi? only exasperated the animal, and he made one or two desperate efforts to 
pff his pigipy driver. Fortunately (being too weak to mount a horse), 
i/ounijf a. baggage-elephant just beginning to be loaded ; I put my hoivda upon 
lip, the ‘victorious warrior’ suffered the indignity of carrying a load. 

We passed the town of Kunarie, belonging to Raj Golaub Sing, Jhala, a 
relation of the Regent, and one of the Oinras of Kotah. It is a thriving com- 
fortable place, and the pinnacled mahl of the Raj gave to it an air of dignity 
• as well as of the picturesque. Our route to Nandta was over a rich and highly- 
cultivated plain, studded with mango groves ; which do not surprise us, since 
we know it is the family estate of the Regent. The patrimonial abode is, there- 
fore, much cherished, and is the frequent residence of his son Madhu Sing, by* 
whom I was met half way between Kunarie, and conducted to the family 
dwelling. 

Nandta is a fine specimen of a Rajpoot baronial residence. We entered 
through a gateway, at the top of which was the nolnit-khamh^ or saloon for the 
Kind, into an extensive court Jhaving. coloHnaded piazzas all round, j'li which the 
vassals were ranged. In the centre of this area was a pavilion, apart from the 
palace, surrounded by orangeries and odoriferous flowers, with a jet-d'eau in the 
middle^ whence little canals conducted the water and kept up a perpetual ver- 
dure. Under the arcade of this pavilion, amidst a thoitsand welcomes, thun- 
dering of cannon, trumpets, and all sorts of sounds, we took, our seats ; and. 
scarcely had congratulations passed and the area was cleared of our escorts, 
when, to the tabor and the sweet notes of a Punjabi saluted 

our ears. There is a plaintive simplicity in this music, which denotes ori- 
ginality, and even without a knowledge of the language,, conveys a sentiment 
to the most fastidious, when warbled in the impassioned manner which some of 
these syrens possess. While the Mahratta delights in the dissonant droopud^ 
which requires a rapidity of utterance quite surprising, the Rajpoot reposes in 
his tuppa^ wliich conjoined with his opium, creates a paradise. Here we sat, 
amidst the orange-groves of Nandta, the jet-d'eau throwing a mist between uS' 
and the. groupe, whose dark tresses, antelope-eyes, and syren-notes, were all 
thrown away upon tlie Frank, for my teeth were beating time from the ague-fit. 

It was in this very area, now filled withTht youth and beauty of Kotah, that 
the Regent exhibited his wrestlers ; and it was from, the very seat I occupied 
that*Sri-ii of Boondi cliallenged these ruffians to the encounter related in the 
annals* Having sat a quarter of an hour, in obedience to the laws of etiquett^ 
in court(?sy to the spa of the Regent, wha had come thus far to escotttw^; 
tpok leave and hastened to. get a cup of tea. ; ^ 

Ta/efa^, //M.-— Two r>iiles north-west of Nandta we passed the* 

ihe Boo territory. The r<^& wee^ 
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good, over a well-cultivated and well-wooded plain, the cotton particij,larly 
thriving. Talera is a large village on the margin of a fine clear streftm, its 
hanks delightfully wooded, abounding in fish, which even tempted my invalid 
friends to try their 'luck. Talera is in the jageer of the vakeel who attends me 
On the part of ?he Boondi Raja, but is still a heap of ruins, and being on the 
high road, is open to partie.s of troops. 

Noagong, February I2th. — The road very fair, though a little winding, to 
avoid some deep ravines. The land rich, well-watered, and too much wooded ; 
but man is wanting to cultivate the fertile waste. The encamping ground 
afforded not a single tree to screen us from a scorching sun. We passed two 
cenotaphs, where Rajpoots had fallen ; but there was no inscription, and no 
one could reveal their history. 

Boondi, September /jth. — The country and roads, as usual, flat, with an 
apparent descent from Talera to the base of the Boondi range, whose craggy 
and unequal summits shewed it could be no buttress to the table-land with 
which it unites.. The general direction of the range is east-north-east, though 
there are diverging ridges, the course of which it is impossible to delineate. 

As we neared the capital of the Haras, clouds of dust, gradually obscuring 
the atmosphere, were the first Signal of the Raja's approach : soon the sound 
of drums, the clangor of trumpets, and tramping of steeds, became audible, 
and at length the SandnUuivars, or camel-messengers tthnounced the Raja's 
presence. He was on horseback. Instantly I dismounted from my elephant, 
and although too weak to contend with the fire of my steed Javadia, it would 
have been an unpardonable sin against etiquette to have remained elevated 
abova. the prince. All Javadia's warlike propensities were awakened at the 
stir of this splendid retinue, from which ever and anon some dashing young 
Hara issued, ‘‘witching the world with noble horsemanship and as, in all 
the various evolutions of the manege, there was not a steed in Rajwarra could 
Surpass mine, to my vast inconvenience and no small danger, he determined on 
this occasion^o shew them off. In one of his furious bounds, he bad his fore- 
feet on the broken parapet of a reservoir, and as I turned him short, he threw 
up his head, which came in contact with mine, and made my Chabooksivar 
exclaim, mudat F “the help of Ali" and a few more bounds brought me 
in contact with my friend, the Rao Raja, when we dismounted and embraced. 
After going through, the same ceremony with the principal chiefs, he again gave 
me three fraternal hugs to prove the strength of his friendship, as he. said, with 
*btunt sincerity, -“this. is 1 your home, which you haVie come to at last” With 
pther affectionate welcomes, he took leave and preceded me. His retinue 
^striking, but oot so . much from tinsel ornament, as from the jbyods feeling 
Itha^h peryatted.evjery pjxtyoi ^As my fnend: twitted hntc im the midsf 
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of a^ut eight hundred cavaliers and fifteen hundred foot, I thought of the 
deeds •his ancestors had performed, when leading such a gole^ to maintain 
their reputation for fealty. It recalled his words on the formation of the treaty, 
when the generosity of Britain again restored his country to independence. 
**What can I say, in return for the restoration Of my home ? My ancestors 
were renowned in the times of the kings, in whose service many lost their lives ; 
and the time may come when / may evince what I feel, if my services should 
•be required ; for myself, my chiefs, are all your's !” I would pledge my exist- 
ence that performance would not have lagged behind his promise. We allowed 
a quarter of an hour to elapse, in order to avoid the clouds of dust which 
a Rajpoot alone can breathe without inconvenience ; and accompanied by my 
worthy and dignified old friend, the Maharaja Bikramajeet, we proceeded to 
our tents, placed upon the bank of a tank beyond the town. 

The coup d'ocil of the castellated palace of Boondi, from whichever side 
you approach it, is perhaps the most striking in India ; but it would require 
a drawing on a much larger scale than is here given, to comprehend either its 
picturesque beauties or its grandeur. Throughout Rajwarra, which boasts many 
fine palaces the “ Boondi-ca-mahr is allowed to possess the first rank ; for 
which it has indebted to situation, not less than to the splendid additions which 
it is continually received : for it is an aggregate of palaces, each having the 
name of its founder ; and yet the whole so well harmonizes, and the character 
of the architecture is so uniform, that its breaks or fantasies appear only to 
arise from the peculiarity of the position, and serve to diversify its beauties. 
The Chutter-mahl, or that built by Raja Chuttersal, is the most extensive and 
most modern addition. It has two noble halls, supported by double ranges of 
columns of serpentine from his own native quarries, in which the vassals ar^ 
ranged, and through whose ranks you must pass before you reach the state 
apartments ; the view from which is grand. Gardens are intermingled with 
palaces raised on gigantic terraces. In one of these I was received by the 
Raja, on my visit the next day. Whoever has seen the palace of Boondi, can 
easily picture to himself the hanging-gardens of Semiramis. After winding up 

the zig-zag road, I passed by these halls, through a vista of the vassals, whose 

# 

contented manly looks delighted me, to the inner palace ; when, having con- 
versed on the affairs of his country for some time, the Raja led the way to one 
cf the terraces, where I was surprised to find a grand court assembled, under 
the shade «oif immense trees, trelissed vin^s, and a fine marble reservoir 6f 
The ‘chiefs end retainers, to the number of at I^ast a hundred, were 
^tawti up In lines, et the head nf which was the throne. The prospect was 
fine, botb for the distant views, as it includes the lakes called the Jelt 
S«gtir and Pitm-Sagur, with gardens en their margins, and in the ^tstancSe 
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the city of Kolal^ and both banks of the Chuiubul ; an^ th|!ge suc- 

cessive, terraces and niahls, to the summit of the is seen the cupola. f»f tjie 
phahkae's tomb^ through the dsep foliage^ rising above the battlem^r^jts 
of Tarragurh. This terrace is cmi a grand bastion^ which commands the^^ south-* 
east gorge of the (alley leading to the city ; and yet^ such is the imqaense mass 
of buildings that from the town one has no idea o£ its size* 

It were vain to attempt a description of Foondr, even were I inclined. It 
was the traitor of Kurwar who raised the walls of Tarragurh^ and it was Raja* 
Boodh Sing who surrounded the city with walls^ of which Omed Sing used to 
say they were not required against an equal foe, and no defence. against a 
superior^ —and only retarded reconquest if driven out of Boondi,, whose best 
defence was its. hillsJ^ 

September 2 1st, — by business, partly by sickness,, we were compelled 
to halt here a week. Our friend the doctor, who had been ailing for some 
time, grew gradually worse, and at length gave himself up. Cary found him 
destroying his papers and making his will, aiid .came over deeply affected. I 
left my bed to reason with my friend, wlm refused all nourishment and was. 
Sinking fast ; but as much from depression of spirits as disease. In vain I 
used the common arguments to rouse him from his lethargy ; I then tried, as 
the last resort, to excite his anger,, and reviled him for giving way,, telling him 
to teach by example as well as precept. By this coarse, I raised a linge of 
Wood in ray poor friend’s cheek, and what was better, got a turn bier of* warm 
jelly down his throat ; and appointing the butler, Kali Khan,^ who was a 
favourite and had great influence, to* keep rousing and feeling- him, I left him. 
No sooner was he a little mended, than Cary took to his bed,, and nothing, 
could rouse him. But, as time passed, it was necessary to get oil ; and with 
litters furnished by the Raja we recommenced our journey; 

, Banks of the Maij River ^ September zdih^ distance terL mil'es;— P this (Jay 
quitted ray hospitable friend^ the Rao Raja. As I left my tent, I fomid the 

-Maharaja of Thanohy with the Dublana contingent amounting to- J l 

hundred horse, appointed to escort me to the frontier. Our route lay through, 
-the BaMda-cornaly ‘the valley of Bandai,’ whose gorge near the capital is not 
above four Iwmdred yards in breadtih, but gradually expands until we reach 
.Sitoor, about two miles distant. On both sides of this defile are .autperoi^ 
.garckns, -and -sroa-ll ten^les and cenotaphs which crown the heights, in 
-iBDany places, well- wpoded, produce a m^st piotuBesqtte. effect; \iWl th^^cenc^ 
jtaidis are perfecUy-cJa^sic^ in form, being*simple <tomes^ 

th^ pf pefculiarly gtac«fuk - A* ^ J^ached^ 

^valley c}osid<>u^:lgst yi%w;^f9jf: tte^ palace of 
spir<»* baitway rhp:!^ 
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it' a diadefti, whilst the isolated hill of Meefaji, at the foot of which 
^as tlfe old city^ terminates the prospect^ and makes Boondi appear as if fentireiy 
^htit in by rocks. Sitoor is a sacred spot in the history of the Haras, and 
tiOYe is enshrined their tutelary divitiity, fair Hope {Asapu^mi)^ who has never 
^iftkely deserted them, from the saca of Asi, Gowalcoond. and Aser, to the 
iwesent hour and thorigh the enchantress has often exchanged her attributes 
for those of Kalima^ the faith of her votaries has survived every metamorphosis. 
• 'A high antiquity is ascribed to Sitoor, which they assert is mentioned in the 
sacred books ^ if so, it is not in connectioti with the Haras. The chief temple 
is dedicated to Bhavani, of whom Asapurna is an emanation. There is nothing 
^striking wi the structure, but it is hallowed by the multitude of sacrificial altars 
to the manes of the Haras who have ‘fallen in the faith of the Chetru^ There 
were no inscriptions, but abundance of lazy drones of Brahmins enjoying 
their ease under the wide-spreading burr and peepul trees, ready, when well- 
paid, to prepare their incantations to Bhavani, either for good or for evil : 
it is chiefly for the latter purpose, that Sitoor-ca-Bhavani is celebrated. We con- 
tinued our journey to Nogong, a tolerable village, but there being no good 
encamping ground, our tents were pitched a mile farther on, upon the banks 
of the Maij, whose turbid waters were flowing with great velocity from the 
acoumulated mountain-rills which fall into it during the equinoctial rains. 

Thandh^ Sep^kmher This is the seat of Maharaja Sawunt Sing, the 

oldest son of my friend Maharaja Bikramajeet of Kheenee. He affords 
another instance in which the laws of adoption have given the son precedence 
of the father, who, while he receives homage in one capacity, must pay it in 
another, for young Sawunt was raised from the junior to the elder branch of 
Tharlioh. The castle of Sawunt Sing, which guards the western frontier, is 
stwall, but of solid masonry, erected on the crest of a low hill. There are 
only six villages besides Thanoh forming his fief, which is burthened with the 
service of twenty-five horse. In Boondi, ‘a knight's fee,' or what should equip 
one cavalier, is two hundred and fifty rupees of rent. In the afternoon, the 
Maharaja brought his son and heir to visit me, a fine little fellow six years of 
age, who with his sword buckled by his side and miniature shield on his back, 
galloped his little steed over hill and dale like a true Rajpoot. I procured 
Several inscriptions, but none above three hundred years old. 

fithajpur^ SepUvtber t%th~kx daybreak, I again found the Maharaja at the 
head of his troop, ready to escort me to the frontier. In vain I urged that he 
had "superabundantly performed all the duties of hospitality; “ such w^ere his 
orders,' *rnd he ’must obey them/' I well knew the laws of the Medes were 
: not than those of Sing ; so we jogged jbefeuilihg 

tfee time in conversation regarding the sami-barbarous race of tract I was 
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about to enter, the Meenas of Jehajpur and the is^irar of fastness^ of 
Bunas,* for ages the terror of the country, and who had studded the plains with 
cenotaphs of the Haras, fallen in defending their goods and chattels against 
their inroads. The fortresses of Jehajpur was not visible until we entered the 
pass, and indeed had nearly cleared it, for it is erected on a hill detached from 
the range but on its eastern face, and completely guards this importtint 
point of ingress to Mewar. This district is termed Chourasi^ or consisting — 
eighty-four townships, a favourite territorial subdivision : nor is there any* 
number intermediate between this and three hundred and sixty. Jehajpur, 
however, actually contains above a hundred townships, besides numerous 
poorwaSy or ‘hamlets.* The population consists entirely of the indigenous 
Meenas, who could turn out for thousand kumptas, or ‘bowmen,* whose aid or 
enmity were not to be despised, as has been well demonstrated to Zalim Sing, 
who held the district during fifteen years. Throughout the whole of this ex* 
tensive territory, which consist as much of land on the plains as in the hills, the 
Meena is the sole proprietor, nor has the Rami any property but the two 
tanks of Bood Lohari, and these were wrested from the Meenas by Zalim Sing 
during his tenure.* 

I was met at the frontier by the tynati of Jehajpur, headed by the old 
chief of Bussie and his grandson Urjoon, of whom we have spoken in. the 
journey to Kotah, It was a very respectable troop of cavalry, and though their 
appointments were not equal to my Hara escort, it was satisfactory to see 
assembled, merely at one post, a body which the Rana two year ago could not 
have collected round his own person, either for parade or defence ; as a begin* 
ning, therefore, it is good. Received also the civil manager, Sobharam, the 
nephew of the minister, a very good man, but without the skill to manage such 
a tract. He was accompanied by several of the Meena naiquesy or chiefs. 
There is much that is interesting here, both as matter of duty and of history ; 
we shall therefore halt for a few days, and rest our wearied invalids. 


• Theindige nous Meena affords here an excellent practical illustration of Menu’s axiom, 
that “the right in the soil belongs to him who first cleared and tilled the land.” The 
conqueror claims and receives the tribute of the soil, but were he to attempt to enforce m®re, he 
wow soon be brought to his senses by one of their various modes of self-defoncc-^incendia- 
rism, self-immolation, or abandonment of the lands in a body. We have mystified a very 
simple subject by basing our arguments on the arrangements of the Mahomedan . conqueror. If 
we oiean lo follow his example, whose doctrine was the law of the sword, let hf do lt, but w® 
must not confound might with right : consult custom and tradition throughout India, where 
traces of odgtnality yet exist, and it will invariably ajnJiear that ihe right |n fha.foU ia ia.th® 
cultivator, who maintains even in exile the huk bappta-bhomy in as decided a manner m 
holder in England. But Cbldner Briggs has settled thti p^int, td those who xie not blmoea 

' bf prejodiee. 
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Mxirmrdinaty attack of illness in the author,-- Suspicion \>f poison,— /ourHey 
• to Mandelgurh, — The Kirar . — Tranquil state of the country, — The Meenas 
subsiding into peaceful subjects, — Scenery in the route , — Sahsun, or ecclesiastical 
lands, — Castle of Amerguth, — Kachoivra, — Its ancient importance^ — Our true 
policy with regard to the feudatories in these parts, — Damnioh, — Manpura , — 
Signs of reviving prosperity, — A r rival at Ma ndelgurh, — The Duserra . — Sickness 
of the party left behind, — Assembly of the Bhomias and Patels, Description 
of Mandelgurh, — Rebuilt by one of the Takshac race.— Legend of Mandel- 
gurh, — Genealogical tablet of stone, — Pedigrees of the tribes, — Mandelgurh 
granted to the Rahtores by Arungzebe, — Recovered by the Rana, — Taxes 
imposed,— Lavish grants, — Bageet, — The author rejoins his party, — Bir- 
. slabas, — Akolah, — Desolation of the country, — Inscriptions, — Hamirgurh , — 

Seoroh, — Superb landscape, — Mirage, — Testimony ofgratitutefrom the elders of 
Poorh, — Thriving state of Moroivlee, — Rasmy, — Antiquities, — Curious law . — 
fassmoh , — Waste country, — Inscriptions, — Copper mines, — Sumvar. — Triveni^ 
^or point of ju?iction of three rivers , — Temple of Parswanath, — Deserted state 
of the country, — Kur air ah. — Moivlee,— Barren country, — Hunting seat oj 
Nahra-Muggra,— ‘Heights of Toos and Mairia, — End of second journey, 

Jehajpur,^ October ist, — My journalizing had nearly terminated yesterday. 
Duncan and Cary being still confined to their beds, my relative, Captain 
Waugh, sat down with me to dinner; but fever and ague having destroyed all 
appetite on my part, I was a mere spectator. I had, however, fancied a cake of 
mukhi flour, but had not eaten tvvo mouthfuls before I experienced extra- 
ordinary sensations ; my head seemed expanding to an enormous size, as if it 
alone would have filled the tent ; my tongue and lips felt tight and swollen, 
and although I underwent no alarm, nor suffered the slightest loss of sense, I 
deemed it the prelude to one of those violent attacks, which have assailed me 
for several ]^ears past, and brought me to the verge of death. I begged 
Captain Waugh to leave me ; but he had scarcely gone before a constriction 
of the throat came on, and I thought all was oval. I rose up, however, and 
grasped the tent-pole, when tny relative re-entered with the surgeon. I 
beckoned them not to disturb my thoughts, instead of which they thrust some 
ether and compounds down my throat, which operated with magical celerity. 
I vomited violently ; the constriction ceased ; I sunk on my pallet, and about 
tvfJd I awoke, bathed in perspiration, and without a remnant of 

disease. It was difficult to account for this result : the medical orade fancied I 

8i 
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iiad been poisoned, but I was loth to admit it. If the fact were so, the poisort 
must have been contained in the cake, and as it would have been too gr^at a 
risk to retain the person who prepared it, the baker was discharged. It was 
fortunate that the symptoms were such as to induce Captain Waugh to describe 
them so fully, and It was still more fortunate for me that the doctor was not 
able logo out with his fishing-rod, for the whole transaction did hot last five 
'minutes. This is about the fourth time I. have been ^‘upon the brink^^ 
{canarifoncha) since I entered Me war. 

Kujoort\ Octolfer^ 2 hd , — Left my sick friends this morning to nurse each 
other, and having an important duty to perform at Mandelgurh, wliich is out of 
the direct route, appointed a rendezvous where I Shall meet them when this 
work is over. I was for the first time compelled to shut myself up in my 
palki ; incessant fevOr and ague for the last two months have disorganized a 
frame whidi has had to struggle with many of these attacks. We arc now in 
what is termed the Kirar^ for so the tract is named on both banks of the 
Bunas tb the verge of the plateau ; and my journey^'was through a little nation 
of robbers by birth and profession : but their himptas (bows) were unstrung, 
and their arrows rusting in the quiver. Well may our empire in the east be 
called oue of opinion, when a solititry individual of Britain, escorted by a few 
of Skinheris horse, may journey through the valley of Kujoori, where, three 
^hort years ago, every crag would have concealed an ambush prepared to 
plunder him 1 At present, I could by signal have collected four thousand 
^bowmen around me, to protect or to plunder ; though the Meenas, finding 
that their rights are respected, arc subsiding into regular tax-paying i5ubjects, 
dnd call out with their betters Raj (“May your sway be everlasting !’^) 

We had a grand convocation of the Meena and, in the Rana’s name 

^ I distributed crimson turbans and scrafs; for as through our mediation the 
' Rana had just recovered the district of Jehajgurh, he charged me with its 
settlement. I found these Meenas true children of nature, who for the first 
^ time seemed to feel they were received within the pale of society, instead of 
being considered as outcasts. “The heart must leap kindly back to kindness,'^ 
is a sentiment as powerfully felt by the semi-barbarians of the Kirar as by the 
more civilized .habitants of tlther climes. 

,Our route .was through a ^vafy narrow valley, little susceptible of cultivation, 
though a few patches were visible near the hamlets, scattered here and there. 
The jscene was wild, and»t:he cool morning air imparted vigour to my, exhausted 
frame. The slopes of the valley in many ;places are covered with frees* to the 
very sunitrvt of the :mou retains, on which the koorkeroo or wild cock was 
crowing his matins, and we were in momentary expectation of seeing some 
bears, fit associates of the Meenas, in their early promenades. As we 
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approached Kujoori, the valley widened, so as to admit of its being termed a 
township of fifty-two thousand beeghas, which afforded another proof of 
ancestral wisdom, for it was in sahsutt, or grant to . the Brahmins : but the 
outlaws of the Kirar, though they sacrifice a tithe of their plunder to ‘our 
Lady of the Pass^ ( Ghatta Rartf), have little consideration for the idlers of the 
plains. This feeling is not confined to the Meenas; for the Bhomia Rajpoots, 
despising all the anathemas of the church, have seized on the best lands of 
Kujoori. But only a small portion of the baimna (fifty-two thousand), about 
seventeen thousand English acres, is arable. 

KachoJa, or Kachowra, October 3^^. — Execrable roads ! Our route continued' 
through the same valley, occasionally expanding to the westward. Half-way, 
we passed the baronial castle of Amcrgiirh, whose chief, Rawut Dulled Sing, is 
now on duty with his quota at Jehajpur, but his uncle Pahar Sing, who is a' 
great favourite with our party (by whom he is known as ‘the mountain-lion’), 
came to meet and conduct me to the castle. But I was too unwell, or should 
.on many accounts have desired to visit this somewhat celebrated abode of one 
of the Babas (infants) of Mewar, whose feud I maintained for him against his 
potent neighbour of Shahpoora, which has elsewhere been related.* It is quite 
unassailable, being built on an isolated rock, and, except by a circuitous pathr 
04 i,one side, there is no passage through the dense jungle that surrounds it : ir 
mode of fortifying recommended by Menu, but which, if universally followed in 
this land so studded with fortresses, would waste no small portion of the 
sovereignty, I was quite satisfied with this view of the castle of DuIIeef,. 
and enjoyed from the point of descent a noble prospect. In the foreground^ 
is the cenotaph of Rana Ursi, in the centre of the valley, which extended 
and gradually opened towards Mandelgurh, whose blue ridge was dis- 
tinctly visible in the distance. The hills to the right were broken abruptly 
into masses, and as far as the eye could stretch on every side, were disordered' 
heaps of gigantic rocks. To reclaim this district, the largest in Mewar, I am 
now intent, having convoked all the Bhomias and Patels of its three hundred 
and sixty townships at the chief city, Mandelgurh. My friend, Fahar Sing, 
locum tenais of his uncle, expended powder on the occasion ; and must' have* 
chargetJhis paiereroes to the muzzle. PUhar-ji joined me on his Panch-Kalianr 
(so they term a horse with four white legs and a white nose), and determined 
to escort me to Mandelgurh ; a service, as he said, not only due from his- 
family, but in accordance with the commands of his sovereign the Kana, of 
whom Pabai^ was a faithful, zealous^ and valiant supporter during his adversfty; 
The Bhomias of Mandelgurh, in fact, generally deserve the praise of having: 


®Scc Vol. I., p. 166. 
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maintained ,thr« stronghold vyithout either command or assistance throogfiocit 
the whole period of bis misfortunes. • ^ 

Kacbowra is a township rated at six thousand rupees of annual revenue 
in the rent-ro!! pf Mewar, but is now an inconsiderable village. In former 
times, it must 'nave been a, place of importance, for all around, to a 
considerable distance, the ground is strewed with fragments of sculpture of -a 
superior character, and one spot is evidently the^ site of the cenotaphs of the 
family. The town had stood on the western bank of an immense lake, which 
through neglect is now a swamp ; and, half way up the hill, are disclosed, 
amidst she brushwood of the the ruins of a temple r but tradition has 

perished with the population, who were subjected at once to the curse of 
constant foreign invasion and the inroads of the Mcenas of the Kirar. Thus 
a soil, whose richness is apparent from the luxuriance of its meadows, is in a 
state of entire desolation. Kachowra forms the putta of Shahpoora in this 
district, whose chief has to serve two masters, for he is a tributary of A j mere 
for Shahpoora, itself a fief of Mewar, and hold^s an estate of about forty 
thousand rupees of annual rent in Mandclgurh, which has been two years 
under sequestration for his refusal to attend the summons to Oodipur, and for 
his barbarous murder of the chief of Amergurh.* This is a state of things 
which ought not to exist. When we freed these countries from the Mahratti^s, 
wc should have renounced the petty tributes im[)Osed upon the surrounding 
chiefs not iviihin the limits of the district of Ajinerc, and the retention of 
which is the source of irritating discussions with these princes through the 
feudatories. Presuming on this external influence, the Shahpoora Raja set 
his sovereign's warrant at defiance, and styled himself a subject of Ajmexe ; 
nor was it until he found he was bound by a double tie of duty, that be 
deigned to appear at the ca[)ital. The resumption of the estate in Mandelgiirh 
alone overcame the inertness of the chief of Shahpoora ; he has already top 
much in the Chourasi^ or eighty-four townships of Shahpoora, for such a 
subject as he is, who prefers a foreign master to his legitimate lord I would 
recommend that the Rah tore chiefs of Mar war, beyond the Aravalli bills, now 
tributary to Ajraere, and who consequently only look to that state, should be 
replaced under their proper head : the sacrifice is of no moment to us, and to 
them it will l>e a boon. ^ 

Damniofy^ ^th October, — I was detained at Kachowra by a violent, accession 
of fever and ague, as well as spleen, increased no doubt by the unhealtbiness 
of the position amidst swamps and jungle. This is a fine healthy where 
I should like to convene the hhomias and ryots, to endeavour to remove the 


See Vol. L, p. 167. 
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reproach of so beautiful a land remaining waste. Damnioh, which is in the* 
sequestmted putta of Shahpoora, is a town of two thousand houses ; a 
univ^ersal ruin I 

Muf^ooray — After a week’s^ halt, reached this spcrt, about a mile* 

south-west of the town, and on the bank of the Bunas.* The entire population 
of Manpoora turned out to receive me ; the damsels with their brazen vessels; 
of water oti their heads ; but the song of the Suhailea had c^sed to charms 
and my ague made me too ill even to return their kindness. To-day it has^ 
abated, and to-morrow, with arrother respite, I will try to get through the work 
which brought me here, Mandelgurh three coss from hence. I wasi 
rejoiced to see the signs of reviving prosperity about Manpoora; some fine 
patches of sugar-cane were refreshing sights. 

Mandelgurhy \Gth and 17M. — Proceeded up the valley and encamped 
within half a mile of the city, from which the governor and his cortege came 
to meet and welcome me ; but 1 was too enfeebled to ascend the fort, which 
was a subject of regret. It is lay no means formidable, and may be about 
four furlongs in length, with a low rampart wall, and bastions encircling the 
crest of the hill. The governor's residence appears on the west side, at which 
spot the Regent of Kotah was compelled to abandon his ladders, which they* 
retaiu as a trophy. This is the festival of the Duserroy the day sacred to 
Rama; but feasting is lost upon me, for this is the ninth day or abstinance 
from dinner. Captain Waugh rejoined me yesterday, looking very ill, and 
giving a poor account of my friends, especially Cary, who is sinking rapidly,. 
He left them encamped at Bageet, the point of rendezvous in the Bunas: 
where I shall join them to-morrow. He found me on my charpae (pallet),, 
with some threescore leeches (which I had got from Mandelgurh) on my left 
side,t while I was attending to and noting down the oral reports of the 
Bhomias and Patels of the district, who filled my tent, many remaining in» 
groupes outside. I notwithstanding got through the work to my satisfaction,, 
and have obtained a thorough insight into the agricultural details of this fine 
tract, which I may touch upon, if I am able, the first halt. 

Mandelgurh was rebuilt by a chief of the Balhote tribe, one of the ramifica- 
tions of the S’oiarrki or Chalook race, which furnished a splendid dynasty of 
kings {a Anhalwarra (Nehrwalla) Fatun, who ruled aver the western maritime pro- 
vinces erf India from tlie tenth to the fourteenth century. They were of the great 

* By unstakjb, ^anpooia is not rightly placed in the map. ^ 

t Enlargement of the spleen* appears an invariable accotwpammeni of protracted? fever ana: 
>'^gue, arising fcooi such causc.s as afflicted us. I could feel the spleen at the very pife of the 
stomacti, its hard as a stone. The bleeding reduced it, as it did generally in my case ; for the 
leeches were enormous, and must have each drainedhalf an ounce of blood ; but I had only 
the choice of them of the actual cautery, which was strongly recommended by my native 
friends ; pf two evils I chose what appeared to me the least. 
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Takshac or Ophite race, which, with three other tribes, became converts Co 
Brahminism. The Balnote of Mandelgurh was a branch of the family* whicli 
occupied Tonk-Thoda on the Bunas, recognized in their traditional poems as 
Takshac, or, in ’the dialect, Takitpoora, ‘city of the takshac, or snake/* 
Although tradition asserts that theSolanki of Thoda migrated from Patun during 
the religious wars in the twelfth century, it is more probable that the branch 
fixed itself here during their progress from the- north in search of settlements 
for, their genealogical creed assigns Lokote in the Punjab, as the cradle of their* 
power. It is indeed a curious fact, amounting to demonstration of the Indo- 
Scythic origin of the Agnicula races, that they all lay claim to this northern 
origin, in spite of their entrance into the world through the medium of fire 
(agni) : in fact, the glorious egotism of the Brahmin is never more conspicuous 
than when he asserts the superiority of the Chohans over the more ancient races 
of Surya and Soma j that “these were born of woman, but they were made by 
the Brahmins a proof of conversion which requires no comment. In spite of 
this fabled birth at the fountain-head, the Anhulcoond of Aboo, tradition nega- 
tives the assumed pedigree of the Brahmins, and brings them all from the north. 
Be this as it may, the branch which fixed itself at Mandelgurh gave its name 
to the tract, which is still recogntsed by some as Balnote. The first possession 
the founder had, was Larpoora, a town of great antiquity. He had in his ser- 
vice a Bhil, named Mandoo, who, while guarding the sugar-cane from the wild 
hog, came upon one sound asleep. To ensure his arrow piercing the animal 
he began to sharpen it upon a stone ; and, to his astonishment, found it trans- 
muted to gold. He repaired to his master, who returned with Mandoo, and 
found the stone, with the hog still asleep beside it ; but no sooner had he seized 
upon his prize, than Baraka disappeared. With the possession of the paris- 
putter^ the ‘philosopher's stone,' he raised the walls of Mandelgurh, which was 
so named after the fortunate Bhil. By an act of injustice to one of his subjects, 
he forfeited Mandelgurh to a descendant. Tliis subject was a Jogi, who had a 
mare of such extraordinary speed as to be able to run down an antelope. Whe- 
ther the Balnote prince thought the sport unsuitable to an ascetic we are not 
told f but he forcibly took away the mare. The Jogi complained to the king, 
who sent a force and expelled the Balnote from Mandelgurh, and his descend- 
ants are petty Bhamias at Jawul and Kachrode, retaining, though mere peasants, 
the distinctive title of Rao. The numerous stories of this kind, common 
throughout Rajwarra, accounting for the foundation of many ancient places, 
may merely record, in this manner, the discovery of mineral wejflth ; fronv the 
acquisition and the loss of which the legendary moralist has constructed his tale. 

I discovered in the remains of a marble bawari^ or reservoir, at Kachowra, 

* Tonk-Thoda is well worth visiting. The artist might fill a portfolio with ardhitecluf^al 
and picturesque sketches. Moreover, topazes of a good quality are found in its hills. The 
sacred cave of Gokurna, celebrated in the history of the great Chohan king, Beesildco oi 
Ajmere, is also worth notice, * 
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two large tablets, Containing the pedigi^e of the Solanki family^ which will re- 
quire trae to decipher. Tradition, however, is busy with the name of Raja 
Blieem, and his son Burruil of Anhulwarra, from whom many tribes branched 
off ; and although, from the first, only royal houses were founded, the other* 
claims a greater celebrity from originating a heterogeneous br&d, which des- 
cended into the third and fourth great classes, the Vaisyn and Sudra, From 
him the Bhagairwal Mahajins, who became converts to the Jain faith, claim 
descent, as well as the Goojurs of Sonte-Katorioh ; the Soonars^ or goldsmiths, 
of Bonkun ; the Bhil communities of Oguna-Panora (or Mewar) ; and likewise 
those of AIow-Maidana, in Kotah. Whether from Burrun and his degenerate 
offspring originated the name of burrun-sitiikur^ af)plied to the mixed classes, 
I am not informed. The Bhagairwal is one of the “twelve and a half {sari lara 
nyat) castes of Mahajins,’" or mercantile tribes, subdivided into innumerable 
families, the greater portion of whom profess the Jain creed, and nearly all are 
of Rajpoot ancestry : an important fact in the pedigree of this considerable part 
of the population. The lineal •descendant of the Thoda Rao still resides at 
liiissie in a small village ; and two other branches, who held large possessions 
at Thodri and Jehajporc retain the villages of Mircheakhaira and Butwarro, 
both in Chcetoie ; they have preserved the title of Rao amidst all the revolutions 
that Jiave deprived them of their estates ; nor would any prince of Rajwarra 
deem himself degraded by their alliance. Such is the virtue of pedigree in 
these regions. I should imagine that the Balnotes held of the Ranas of Mewar, 
as Mandelgurh has been an integral portion of that state during the most 
flourishing period of the Anhulwarra dynasty, although the inscription of Chee- 
tore savours of conquest ; in which case we have at once a solution of the ques* 
tion, and proof that the Balnote was inducted into Mandcdgnrh by his sU[)erior, 
Komafpal. 

In S. 1755 (A.D. 1699), the tyrant Arungzebe granted Mandelgurh to the 
Rahtore chief of Pisangun, named Doodaji, who subdivided it into allotments 
for his brethren, leaving no revenue for the duties of the civil administration and 
repairs of the castle. To remedy this, he imposed a tax, called daotra or dasotra 
or ^tenth’ of the net value of each harvest, upon his Bhomia brethren. When 
the Rana succ*eeded in expelling the royal garrison, he found it a work of some 
difficulty to get rid of the Rahtore feudatories ; and he gave them regular puttas 
for their estates, subject to the payment of dasotra ; but as he found it led to 
interference, in the inspection of crops, and to fluctuation and appeals in bad 
seasons, he coteimuted the tax for service of one horseman and one foot-soldier 
for each five hundred rupees of rent, and a certain small sum annually to mark 
their tributary condition. 

In these times of turbulence, other impositions were laid on the Bhomias 
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of his own kindred, the Ranawuts, and Suktawuts, who established their^ rights 
with their swords when the district was subjected to the emperor. In the same 
manner as with the Rahtores, the Rana confirmed their acquisitions on the pay- 
ment of certain firnes cahed bhom-burrur^ which were either burzkar and tris^Ia^ 
or ‘annual’ and triennial the first being levied from the holders of single vil- 
lages, the latter from those who had more than one. Thus, Amergurh *was 
fixed at two thousand five hundred rupees ; Amuldoh, fifteen hundred ; Teen- 
toro, thirteen hundred ; Jhoonjralo, fourteen hundred, &c., triennially, havin;^ 
obtained their lands by main force. They also, when Mandelgurh was threaten- 
ed, would repair with their vassals and defend it during days at their own 
expense, after which they received rations from the state. There were various 
other fines collected from the Bhomia vassalage, such as boasma, or for the sup- 
port of the- JVakarrAis (kettle-drummers), the mace, standard, and even the 
torch-bearers attached to each garrison. There was also khiirdakur^ for wood 
and forage, which has been elsewhere explained ; hal-burra^ or ‘plough-tax,’ 
and pr ‘p^tsturage,’ the rates of which are graduated, and vary in 

amount with the power of enforcing their collections. But owing to these cir- 
cumstances, the best land in Mandelgurh belongs to the Bhomia chieftains^ 

. It was about this tune, in the* reign of Juggut Sing II., that Omed Sing of 
Shahpoora had the grant of seventy-three villages in Mandelgurh, one-fifth of 
the whole, district, si^bject only to the fine of three thousrmd two hundred and 
fifty rupees annually for ghasma/i, with five hundred more to the deputy gover- 
nor, and two hundred to the Choudhri^ or territorial head of the district. In 
this lavish manner were estates disposed of. This family continued to hold it 
until S. 1843, when the minister Somji, in order to obtain his support during the 
Chondawut rebellion, gave him a formal acquittance for this service, and in 
addition to these lands, the two subordinate fiefs of Dangermow and Borwah 
on the Plateau, and the rich estate of Ageoncha on the Khari ; in return for 
which, he exacted a stipulation to serve with four hundred horse : a contract 
fulfilled only by one chief of the family, who fell leading his contingent at the 
battle of Oojein. His descendants seem to have claimed immunity on the 
score of his service ; and the present incumbent is a madman. Great changes 
however, have recently been made in the condition of the Bhomias, and these 
desultory fines have all merged into a duty more accordant with the character 
of the Rajpoot : service in the garrisons of Mandelgurh and Jehajpur, and a 
fixed annual sum from those who are too poor to command even a single horse. 

i 8 th^ eight miles. - A large village on the west of our own stream, 
the Bairis, coming from the Oodisagur. Our road lay over a rich soil* as usual 
overgrown with grass. Here I rejoined my sick friends, all very ill ; the Doctor 
better, but Cary in a very precarious condition. 
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Sirsiahas^ i^th. — The route over the most fertile plains of Mewar ; but one 
trontii'Mous mass of jungle and rank grass. The Maharaja came out to meet 
me, a courteous, polished Rajpoot. He is of the Ranawut clain, descended 
from Rana Umra Sing, and the elder branch of the ShahpOora family. Both 
his father and grandfather fell defending the cause of Shah )ehan against the 
usurper Arungzebe, which lost him his birthright ; but he has five villages left 
attached to Birslabas. Encamped near the altars of his heroic ancestors. 

Ambah^ iist^ six and a-half miles.— The route over a scene of desolation ^ 
fine fields, fruitful of grass and ruins. Sent one of my Brahmins to the town 
of Akolah, two coss distant, and had several inscriptions copied; they were 
all immunities or grants of privileges to the printers of that town, thence 
called Cheepa*ca- Akolah, to distinguish it from another of the same name. I 
halted at Birslabas, received several visits, and held interesting conversations 
with the Maharaja ; but fever and ague leave the mind in a sorry statd I can 
pay no attention to barometer or perambulator ; of the latter Baboo Mohes 
keeps a diary, and on his intefiigence I can depend. 

Ilamirgtirh, 22nd , — This town belongs to Bccrumdco, Ranawut, the son of 
Dheeruj Sing, who was the chief adviser of the Saloombra princes in the 
rebellion of S. 1843, during which he obtained it. The present chief is an oaf, 
always intoxicated ; and as he did not discharge the baoris, or professional 
thieves in his service, on the return of these days of peace, he was deprived of 
two towns amounting to seven thousand rupees^ annual rent. He ought, 
indeed, by the treaty of A.D, 1818, to have lost Plamirgurh, but he contrived 
by various indirect means to elude it, and to retain this, one of the most 
thriving places in Mewar. It contains about eight hundred inhabited houses, 
tenanted chiefly by manufacturers of chintz and dopattis, or ‘scarfs,’ such as are 
worn by all the Rajpootnis. It has a fine lake, filled with a variety of wild 
duck, which live unmolested amidst the sangara and lotos. The more ancient 
name of this place is Bakrole, as I found by two inscriptions, which again 
furnish specimens of sumptuary legislation. 

Seanoh, 2'^rd, eight miles and three furlongs.— We are now in the very heart 
of Mewar, plains extending as far as the eye can reach. Traces of incipient 
prosperity are visible, but it will require years to repair the mischief of the 
last quarter of a century. Pas-sed through Ojhanoh, Amlee, Nereoh — all 
surrendered in consequence of the treaty of 1818 : the last-mentioned, together 
with Seanot, from the “Red Riever,” as we have nicknamed the chieftain of 
Bhadaisir. 'f he prospect from this ground is superb : the Oodipur hills in the 
distance ; those of Poorh and Goorlah, with their cupolas, on our right ; the 
fantastic peak of Burruk rising insulted from the plain. We are now approacli- 
ing a place of rest, which we shall much require ; t hough I fear Cary’s will be 
82 
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one of perpetuity. Saw a beautiftrt Mirage (m kote) this morning, the certain 
harbinger of ‘the cold season. The ridge Poorh underwent a tWasand 
transformations, and the pinnade of Burruk was crowned with a multitude of 
■spires. 'Hiere is ndt a more delightful relaxation than to watch the changes of 
'these evanescent object^ emblems of our own ephemeral condition. This vras 
•the first -really cold morning, the punchaet, or elders of Poorh, with several 
of the most respectable inhabitants to the number of fifty, came all this way 
■to see me, and testify their happiness and gratitude. Is there another nook in * 
the earth where such a principle is professed, much less acted on ? Hear theit 
spokesman’s reply to -my question, “why did they take the trouble to come so 
■for from home?” 1 give it verbatim: “Our town had not two hundred 
inhabited dwellings when you came amongst \is ; now there are twelve 
hundred : the Hana is our sovereign, but you are to us next to Purmestear (the 
Almighty) ; our fields are thriving, trade is reviving, and we have' not been 
molested even for the wedding-portion.* We are happy, and we have come to 
tell you so ; and what is five coss, or five hundred, to what you have done fot 
us ?” All very-true, -my friends, if yon think so. After a little wholesome 
advice to keep party feuds from the good town of Poorh, they took leave, to 
‘return their ten iriiles on foot. 

Since fhe town council left me, I have been kept until half-past seven 
by the Baba of Mungrope, and the Thakoor of Rawurdoh, whose son 1 
redeemed from captivity in the fortress of Ajmere. Worn out ; but what is to 
be done ? It is impossible to deny one’s self to chiefs who have also come 
miles from the best motives. Now for coffee and the charpae, 

Rasmy, 'zyd October . — Tiie direct or nsual route is thirteen and a-half miles, 
but as I made a circuit by Morowlee, it was fifteen. Had I taken the common 
Toute, 1 should have foHovved the Bunas the whole way ; as it was, for the last 
half 1 skirted hs low banks, hs limpid stream flowing gently to the north-east. 
Found the cultivation considerably increased compared with last year ; but it 
is still a desert, overgrown with grass and brushwood, in which these little 
cultivated oases are “few and far between.” Morowlee was thriving in the 
midst of ruin, with fifty-seven ploughs at work ; there were but twelve when I 
entered Mewar, Rasmy has also seventy families instead of the twenty I 
found ; and in a few years I hope to see them greatly increased. We had ^some 
delicious trout from the Bunas, some' of them equal to what we caught last year 
at Pahona, the hrg&t of which weighed seventy-three rupees, or. about two 
pounds, and near seventeen inches long by nine in girth. My friend Tom 

•* When ttM Rana ira* about cdelwating simultaneottsly (he marriage of two daughters and a 
grand-cIaiighteMo the princes of Jessulmer, Bikaner, and Kishengurh, his 5 u|i|jjts were called 
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David Steuart was more successful than we were in getting them to rise at the 
fty ? in revenge we took them^ unsportsmanlike, in a net Thifr appears to be 
the sea^n for ealing them. 

Rasmy is a place of considerable interest and traditron is at work to 
estabUsh ks- antkiaity^ coonecting it wkl> the’ name of kaja Chund ; but 
whether the Pramar of Chundravati, or the Cholian of Abhanair, I cannot 
team. There were vestiges of past days ; but even in tliese regions,, where to a 
• certain extent they respect antiquity, I find the ruined temples are despoiled, 
and appropriated to modern fabrics. Amongst the groves of Rasmy I found 
some fragments of patriarchal legislation, prohibiting “the ladies from carry- 
ing away under their g/m^ra (petticoats^ any portion of the sad^ or village- 
feast !” I also discover^ a tablet raised by the collective inhabitants- 
©f Rasmy, which weU illustrates the truth, that they had always some 
resort against oppression. It runs as follows : “Written by the merchants, 
bankers, printers, and assembled punchaet of Rasmy — Whereas the collector 
of town-duties oppressed the merchant by name Pakur, and exacted exorbitant 
duties onr grain and reza (unbleached cloth)^ for which he abandoned’ the place 
but the government-officer having forsworn all such conduct for the future, and 
prevailed on him to return, and having taken the god to witness— we, the* 
ass^jmbled punchy have set up this stone to record it. Asar the 3rd. S,. 

Fourteen- years have elapsed since I first put my foot in Mewar, as a subal- 
tern of the Resident’s* escort, when it passed through Rasmy. Since that 
period, my whole tlioughts iiave been occupied with her history and that of 
her neighbours. 

/assnwhy 241/1 ; distance fourteen miles, but not above twelve direct. — 
This in past times was a township of celebrity, and in the heart of the finest 
soil in Indian with water at hand ; but it had not a. single habitation when we 
entered the country ; now, it has eighty families. Our way for fourteen miles 
was through one wide waste of untrodden plain ; the Bunas continued our 
companion half way, when departed for Guloond' toour right. Saw many 
inscriptions, of which we sliall give an account hereafter. Piissed tire copper- 
mines of Dureeba but they are filled with vvater,. and, the miners are 
all dead.- 

J^unwar^ 2^th ; distance tw^elve and a-half miles by the direct route through 
Lonerolv ; but I made circuit to- visit thecelebrated field of battle between ^ 
Rawul Sama Aijj. of Cheetore, and Bliola Bheem^ of Anhulwarra Ptitun^ recorded- 
by the bard Chund in his Rixsa, This magnificent plain, like all the rest of this* 

. ** My esleeilli fnciid, Ml, Graeme Mercer, of M?evisbai^^ 
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once garden of Mewar, is overgrown with the hsoo/a or and lohy f auk 
grass ; and the sole circumstance by which it is known is the site. Thfi bard 
describes the battle as having occurred in Khet-Kuraira^ or field of Kuraira, 
and that the Solabkhi, on his defeat, retreated across the river, meanirrs: the 
Bairis, which is a few miles to the south. A little way from hence is the 
Sungum^ or point of junction of the Bairis and Bynas, which, with a thfrd 
small stream, forms a trivtni ; at their point of confluence there is an altar 
to Mahadeo. 

At Kuraira there is a temple of some celebrity, dedicated to the twenty- 
third of the Jain apostles, Parswanath. I found several inscriptions recording 
its foundation in S. ii . . , and several from 130a to 135a. We must supply 
the figures wanting in the first. The priests are poor and ignorant ; but they 
are transcribing its history, and such as it is it slvall be given. The temple is 
imposing, and though evidently erected in the decline of the arts, may be con- 
sidered a good specimen for the twelfth century. It consists of two domes, sup- 
ported by numerous massive columns of a species* of porphyry, of close texture,* 
excessively hard and taking a fine polish. The capitals of the columns are 
filled with Jain figures of their pontiffs. The domes are of nearly equal 
diameters, about thirty feet each^ and about forty in height ; under the. further 
one is the sanctum of Parswa, and the other within the votaries. There is a 
splendid colonnaded vestibule at the entrance, richly sculptured, which gives 
a very grand appearance to the whole edifice ; but it stands in the midst of 
desolation. Even thirty years ago, these plains were covered with crops of jonr^ 
in which an elephant would have been lost ; now there is scarcely the trace 
of a footpath, and with some difficulty did I make way in my palki ( for I am 
unable to mount my horse ) through the high grass which completely over- 
topped it, and the bahool trees, the thorns of which annoyed us. Kuraira, which 
formerly contained six hundred houses has now only sixty ; and more than 
half of these have been built since we came amongst them. The damsels of 
Kuraira came out to welcome me with the ‘song of joy,’ and bringing water. 
The distance is seven miles from Rasmy of Kuraira, and nine thence to 
Sunwar. The latter belongs to one of the infants ( bahas ) of Mewar, the 
Maharaja Dowlet Sing, now Killehdar or commandant of Komulmer. This 
chief town of the estate of my friend the Maharaja is but small, and in no 
flourishing condition. There is a small fort, in which he contrived to main- 
tain himself against the savage bands who long prowled over the^ country.— 
Transcribed an inscription, and found it to be the abolition of*a monopoly 
of tabacco, dated S. 1826. 

Maowke^ 26th ; seven and a-half miles. — As usual, all was barren between 
Sunwar and Maowlee ; though at each are the traces of reviving industry. 
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Tliistwas formerly a considerable town, and rated in the Iwoks at seven 
thousand rupees’ annual rent ; but now it yields not seven hundred. Its 
population Consists of about eighty families of all classes, half of which have 
been recalled from their long exile in Malwa and Candeish, and have already 
given a new aspect to Maowlee in its sugar-canes. Her highness’ steward, 
however, is not one of the faithful. There is a very fine baivari^ or reservoir, 
of coarse marble, constructed by Baeji Raj^ ‘the royal mother’ of the present 
Rana and his sister, in whose appanage it is. — An inscription, dated* S. 1737, 
recorded an ordinance in favour of the Jains, that “the oil-mill of Maowlee 
should not work on the four rainy months in order to lessen the destruction 
of animal life. 

Heights of Toos and Mairta, 27 ih \ fourteen miles and a-half. — At length 
there is an end to disastrous journey ; and from this ground I stir 
not again, till I start for Samoodra (the sea), to embark for the land of my 
sires. Our route, as usual, over desolate fields, doubly striking as we passed 
file hunting-seats of Nahra-^uggra, or ‘tiger-mount.’ Bajraj, the royal steedv 
who seemed instinctively to know he was at the end of the journey, was un- 
willing to quit the path and his companions, when I urged him to pick his 
way amidst the ruined palace of the Ranas, where, without metaphor, “ the 
owl ’stands sentinel/’ and which was crumbling into and choking up the Bhamunr, 
whose monotonous murmur over those impediments inscreased the melancholy 
sensations which arose on beholding such a scene. Every year is aiding its rapid 
decay, and vegetation, fixing itself every where, rends its walls asunder. The 
range of stabling for thirty horses, all of stone, even to the mangers, is one 
extensive ruin. It was on this spot, according to the chronicles, that the sage 
Harit bestowed the enchanted blade upon the great sire of the Seesodias, 
eleven centuries ago \ but they have run their career and the problem rem-ainrs 
to be solved, whether they have to commence a new course, or proceed in the 
same ratio of decay as the palace of the tiger-mount. The walls around this 
royal preserve no longer serve to keep the game from prowling where they 
please. A noble boar crossed our path, but have no pursuers ; ‘our blood was 
cold / we wc^nted rest. As we approached our old ground, my neighbours 
of Mairta and villages adjacent poured out to welcome our return, preceded 
by tl^e of Toos and his huge kettle-drum, and the fair, bearing their 
lootas^ or brazen vessels with water, chaunted the usual strain of welcome. 
I dropped a ^iecc of silver into each as I passed, and hastened to rest my 
wearied limbs. 

Poor Cary will never march again ! Life is almost extinct, and all of us 

but the ghosts of what we were. 
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or murri. — f/s ravages. Curious expedient to exclude it front 
and Baondi. — Bad weather. — Death of the author^s elephant. — . 
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P h " ' ^ — ^hilwara. — Gratifying reception of the author, 
ted with itt former condition. 

^ xions on its rise. — fehajpoof. — Difficulties of the road. 

Pafle^ 

)dL — The aspect of the court.— • Interviem with the young Rao Raja, 
^^^jntions paid to the author. 


State of the toivn 
Projects for its further improvement . — 

Arrival at 


lxyt>dipur,fiily 1821 . — When I concluded the narrative of my journey in; 
OcTober last year, I had no expectation that I should ever put my foot in the 
stirrup again, except en route to Bombay, in order'to embark for Old England \ 
but ^honhar T as my Rajpoot friends exclaim, with a sigh^ when an invincible 
destihy opposes their intentions. I had only awited the termination of the 
monsoon ta remove the wreck, -of a once robust frame to a more- genial clime ; 
and now it will remain to be proved whether my worthy fciend Duncan’s- 
prophecy — *‘you must die^ if you stay here six ninths mpre” — will be fulfilled. 
Pbor Cary lies entombed on the lieights of Mairta ; the doctor himself is- 
just going off to the Cape, lialf dead from the Kotah fever ; and, as if that 
were not enough^ the naroaa, ar Guinea-worm, has blanched; his cheelc and 
made him cripple. My cousin, Captain Waugh, is at Kotah, depressed* by a 
continuance of the same malaria., and in. a few days I again start salus.y in^ the 
midst of the monsoon, for Harouti. 

A few days ago I received an express from Boondi announcing the suddeni 
death of my estimable friend, the Rao Raja, who in- his last moments nominated 
me guardian of his infant son, and charged me to watch over his welfare and 
that of Boondi. The more formal letter of the n>inister was accompanied 
fey one from the Rani, mother of the young prince, from whom als,o, or in bis 
kiame^.I had a few lines, both seconding die bequest of the dying prince, and 
iteminding me of the dangers of a minority, and tlie elements by which , they 
were surrounded. The appeal was irresistible, and the equipage was ordered; 
otst for immediate d^artuse to Mairta, aod thence to Maowlee,.* fcweniy-five 
miles distant where 1 should join them. 

The Raja foU a victim., to inurriy. the emphatic appellation of cholera, 
which has now been wa^^ting these regions since 1.8x7. They might w^ll say 
that> if at this important period in. their history, we destroyed ^ the dcm^n of 
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tapir^e, which had so long preyed dport their repost, we had in lieu of it, 
introdhced Seath amongst them, for such is the interpretation of murrL* 
tt was 'in our armies that this disease first appeared in northern India ; 
and although for some time we flattered ourselves that 'it was only the 
intemperate, 'the ill-fed, or ill-clothed, that fell victims to it, we soon discovered 
that ftiurri was no respecter of persons, and that the prince and the peasant, 
the European and the native, the robust and the weak, the well-fed and the 
'abstinent, were alt alike subject to her influence. 1 can* number four intimate 
friends, my brother officers, who were snatched away in the very 
prime of life by this disease ; and m the states under my political 
control, It assailed in two instances, the palace : the Oodipur prince 

Tecovered, but the Boondi Rao’s time was come. He conducted himself most 
heroically, and in the midst of the most dreadful torture with which the human 
frame can be afflicted, he never lost his self-possession, but in every interval of 
suffering, conversed upon the affairs of his little dominion, giving the fullest 
instructions for the future wfth composure. He particularly desired that none 
of his wives should mount the. pyre with his corpse : and that as soon as he 
ceased to breathe I should be incited to Boondi ; for that he left La/ji (an 
•endearing epithet to children) in rhy l^ip.” It was only during our last journey 
through Boondi, that I was amused with my friend’s expedient to keep ‘yeath” 
out of his capital, and which I omitted to mention, as likewise the old Regent’s 
mode of getting rid of this unwelcome visitor in Kotah ; nor should they be 
separated. Having assembled the Brahmins, astrologers, and those versed in 
incantations, a grand rite was got up, sacrifice made, and a solemn decree of 
desvaUo, or banishment, was pronounced against murri. Accordingly, an equi- 
page was prepared for her, decorated with funeral emblems, painted black and 
drawn by a double team of black oxen ; bags of grain, also black, were put into 
tlifi vehicle, that the lady might not go forth without food, and driven by a man 
in sable vestments, followed by the yells of the populace. Murri was deported 
across the Chumbul, with the conSmands of the priest that she should never 
set foot again in Kotah. No sooner did my disccased friend hear of her 
expulsion frpm that capital, and being placed en chemin for Boondi, than the 
wise men of this city were called on to provide means to keep her from entering 
therein. Accordingly, all the water of (he Ganges at hand was in requisition, an 
earthen vessel was placed over the southern portal, from which the sacred water 
wsfe ^continuaUy dripping, and against which no evil could prevail. Whether 
nyr friend’s supply of the holy water failed, or Murri disregarded such opposi- 
tion, she reached his palace, t 

* From the Sanscrit ntri^ ‘ to die.^ 

t I have in other parts of my work touched upon this terrific scourge, from which it will be 
seen that it is weirknown throughout India under the same api^ellation ; and it is not one of the 
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Pownaky or Pohona^ fuiy^ 2Sth . — Yesterday was a day of disaster: I left the 
capital amidst torrents of' rain, and between Mairta and Maowlee found n»y best 
elephant lying dead ; the long and sudden march, and too heavy a load, have 
destroyed the fine hnimal. It was rather ominous to lose the emblem of wisdom 
in the outset of tKis journey. We passed a most uncomfortable day, and still 
more uncomfortable night, for a strong gale forced up the tent-pins from the 
clay soil, and brought down the tent over my ears. I had an escape from the 
pole, part of which I propped under the fly to keep me from suffocation.* 
Around rne were nothing but yells of distress, half laughable, half serious ; 
horses loose, and camels roaring in discordant gutturals. We were glad long 
before drawn to pack up our chattels, thoroughly soaked, and consequently double 
weight, ,i(Mid begin moving for Pohona, where we are promised a little repose. 

I have taken this route as it is the last occasion I shall have to visit the work of 
my own hands, the mart of Bhilwarra. Pohona is or was a place of some 
value, but the Brahmins through the influence of the Rana’s sister, had got it 
by means of a forged grant, abided by the privileges of their order. BlU: 
fortunately they abused the right of sanctuary, in giving protection to a thief 
and assassin from interested motives ; consequently, the penalty of resumption 
was incurred, and we hope to suffer no other ill-effects than Chand Bae’s dis- 
pleasure. 

Bhilwarra^ July 26th. — Varuna, the Jupiter pluvialis of the Hindu, has 
been most complaisant, and for two days has stopped up all the bottles of 
heaven,” and I made my triumphal entry into our good town of Bhilwaria, one 
of those days which are peculiarly splendid in the monsoon, when the sun 
deigns to emerge from behind the clouds. 


least curious results of my endeavour to prove that the Hindus had historical documents, th.it 
by their means I am enabled to trace this disease ravaging India nearly two centuries ago. At 
64? it is thus described in the Annals of Marwar : “This, the saca (putting a garrison to 
the sword ) of Sojut, was when S. 1737 ended, and S. 1738, or A. D. 1681-2, commenced, 
when the sword and mnrri ( pestilence ) united to clear the land.^’ Orme, in his fragment^ 
mentions a .similar dise.isc in A. D. 1684, raging in the peninsula of India, and sweeping olt 
five hundred daily in the imperial camp of Goa ; and again in the Annals of Mewar, 
it is described in the most frightful colours, as ravaging that country twenty years before,^ 
or in S. 17^7 A. D. 1661 ) ; so that in the space of twenty years, we have it described in the 
peninsula, in the desert of India, and in the plains of Central India ; and what will appear 
not the least singular part of the history of this distemper, so analogous to the present date, 
about the intermediate time of these extreme periods, that is about A. I) 1669, a similar disease 
was raging in England. I have no doubt that other traces of the disorder may appear the 
chronicles of their bards, o^ in Mahomedan writers, judging from these incidental notices, 
might never have attracted attention had not tnurri come to our own doors. I have hac 
many patients dying about me, but no man ever dreamed of contagion ; to propagate w ic 
Opinion, and scare us from ail the sympathies of life, without proof absolutely d^inonstrative, is, 

to say the least, highly censurable. There is enough of self of this land of civilwation, 

without drawing a cordan sanitaire round every individual. The Oodipur prince was uie i^ 
person seized with the disease in that capital : a proof to me, against all the faculty, tna 
other causes than personal communication its influence must be ascribed. I will 
the treatment in this case which may deserve notice, though prescribed by tne 
ioitiated. 
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My reception was quite Asiatic ; the entire population, headed by the chief 
^)erdt\ants, and preceded by the damsels with the kullus^ advanced full a mile 

meet and conduct me to a town which, a few years ago, had not one inhabit* 
ed dwelling, I passed through the main street, surrounded by its wealthy 
occupants, who had suspended over the projecting awnings the* most costly silks, 
brocades, and other finery, to do honour to one whom they esteemed their 
benefactor, and having conducted me to my tent, left me to breakfast, and 
, returned in^ the afternoon. As the tent would not contain a tenth of the visi* 
tors, I had its walls removed, and all were welcome to enter who could. Every 
moment 1 expected to see it fall upon us, as there were hundreds of hands at each 
rope, swaying it in every direction, in their eagerness to see what was going 
on within between the saheb and the punchaet of both sects, Oswal and Mahesri^ 
or Jain and Vishnuve. We talked over many plans for the futur.e benefit of 
the town ; or further reducing the duties, and giving additional freedom to the 
transit-trade. I offered, in the Rana’s name, to expend the next two years* 
income on a circumvallation fpr the protection of the town ; which, for • many 
good reasons, they refused ; and principally, that it would be a check on that 
very freedom it was my desire they should enjoy, as it would prevent unin- 
terrupted ingress and egress. I, however, sent for the chiefs, to whom, with 
their quotas, was confided the duty of guarding this town, and before the 
assembled groupes explained the necessity of preventing any complaints from 
want of due vigilance, and told them they were to be in lieu of walls to Bhil- 
warra. My good friends having no inclination to retire, I sent for the presents 
I intended for the heads of the sectarian merchants, with the utr-tan (that 
most convenient mode of hinting to a friend that you are tired of him), and 
they departed with a thousand blessings, and prayers for the perpetuity of our 
raj, 

Bhilwarra is perhaps the most conspicuous instance in all India of the 
change which our predominant influence has effected in four short years; and to 
many it must appear almost miraculous, that, within that period, a great com- 
mercial mart should be established, and three thousand houses, twelve hundred 
of which are those of merchants or artizans, be made habitable, the principal 
street being entirely rebuilt ; that goods of all countries should be found there; 
bills of exchange to any amount, and on any city in India, obtained, and that 
all should be systematically organized, as if it had been the silent growth of 
ages. To me it afforded another convincing prpaf, in addition to the many 
I have had, fof the tenacity and indestructibility of tfie institutions in these 
regions, and that very little skill is requisite tp evoke order and prosperity oqj: 
of confusion and distress. I have no hesitation in saying that, were .it np^t now 
time to .withdraiy from interference in the internal concerns of Meiyar, the 

83 
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tnachine of govemmertt having been once more pot into action, with proper 
management this place might become the chief mart of Rajpootana, aiuf ten 
thousand houses would soon find inhabitants ; such are its local capabilities as 
an entrepot. But while I indulge this belief, I should at the same time feat 
that the rigid impartiality, which has prevented the quarrels of the sectarian 
traders from affecting the general weal, would be lost sight of in the apathy 
and intrigue which are by no means banished from the councils of the capital. 

I bade a last farewell to Bhrlwarra and its inhabitants, with prayers for the • 
welfare of both. 

^hiiwarra, 28 (h , — Though pressed for time, and the weather had again 
‘become bad, 1 coirld not resist the kind entreaties of the people of Bhilwarra 
that i -would halt one more day amongst them ; and albeit neither my health 
nor occupations admitted of my being the lion to the good traders of the city 
'without inconvenience, the slight personal sacrifice was amply repaid by the 
more intimate ac(iuaii>tance I gained with men belonging to every region of 
Rajwarra. 

Jehajpur^ 2gth . — This was a long march in a torrent of rain, the country 
flooded and wads cut up ; and although I have not incommoded myself with 
much baggage, the little I have is in a wretched plight. The crockery-bearer 
•fell With his load, and smasheci the contents. — Passed over the encamping- 
ground of last year, and bestowed a transient thought upon the scene enacted 
there. I was equally near ^thc brink^ this spring. The Rana had stopped the 
nakarra^ and many a rupee*s-worth of kesup (saffron) was promised to the 
divinities both of the Jains and Vishnuvis for niy recovery. My kinsman, 
Captain Waugh, was admitted, after many days’ exclusion, to take a last adieu, 
But 1 told the doctoT I was sure he was wrong-; and here I am, bound for the 
'same scenes of misery from which I so lately escaped, and under which several 
of my establishment, besides poor Cary, have succumbed. 

iBoondi^ joih , — Another fatiguing march brought us to the conclusion of our 
Journey ; and nothwithstanding a deluge of fain, we were met three miles from 
the city by the minister and the principal chiefs, with whom an interchange of 
(embracing) took place in spite of the raging elements. All preceded 
to announce our approach, but my faithful old friend, the iVfaharaja Bikra- 
majeet, whose plain and downright honesty in all that appertains to his 
mastei^s house has won my warmest regard. He rode by my side, an3 told 
me tlie changes that had taken place, of the dangers of the young Ram Sing 
from the interested views of those who affected the semblancb of devotion ; 

“ but,” observed the veteran, *‘you know us all, and will trust no individual 
with too much authority.” He could speak thus without fear of being mis- 
understood, for no persuasion would have induced him to enter into their cabals, 
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Of compromise hie trust of watching over the personaf safety of his infant 
prince*; though without any ostensible post or character save that proud title— 
which was ascribed to him by all parties'— *tlie loyal Bilcramajeet/ 

The beauties of the scenery passed unliceded, and have*already l>een sufti- 
ciently described, though, there is novelty in every point of* view from, which 
the fairy palace is seen ; and ais it burst upon, us this- morring, a momentary 
gleam, passing over its gilded pinnacles, displayed its varied outlme, which is- 
• rapidly immerged into the gkxMn tliat hung over it, according well with the 
character of its inmates. As it was my policy to demonstrate, by the rapidity 
of my movements (which had brought me in six days at such a season- from 
Oodipur to Boondi^ how much the British government had at heart the welfare 
of its young prince, I hastened to the palace in my travelling costume, to pay 
my respects, wishing to get over the formal visit of condolence on the loss the 
prince had sustained-. 

I found the young chief and his brother,. Gopal Sing, surrounded by a most 
respectable court, though, as L passed along the line of retainers occupying 
each side of the long colonnaded bara-durri^ I could perceive looks of deep' 
anxiety and expectation blended with those of welcome. Notwithstanding 
the forms of mourning must destroy much of the sympathy with grief, there 
is something in the settled composure of feature of an assembly like this,, 
convened to receive the condolence of a stranger who- felt for the loss in which- 
he was called to sympathize, that fixes the mind. Although I was fa-ti>iliar 
with the rite of matim^ which, since the days of “David, who sent ta comfort 
Hanum, son of the king of the children of Ammon when his father died,’’ 
is generally one of ‘the mockeries of woe,’ its ordinary character was changed 
on this occasion, when we met to deplore the loss of the chief of all the 
Haras. 

I expressed the feelings which the late event had excited in me, in which,. 
I observed,, the most noble the governor-general would participate ; adding, 
that it was a consolation to find so much promise in his successor, during, 
whose minority his lordship would be in the place of a father to him in all 
that concerned his welfare ; and that in thus speedily fulfilling the obligation 
of public'du€y and frieiKlship to the will of his deceased parent, I but evinced 
the deep interest my government had in the rising prosperity of Boondi ;- 
that* thank God, the time was past when a minority could endanger his welfare,- 
as it would only redouble the anxiety and- vigilance of my government with 
much more •ta the same purport, which it is unnecessary to repeat.. The? 
young prince replied with great propriety, of raarrner and speech; concluding^ 
thus; *‘My father left me in your lap ; he confided my well-being ta your 
hands.’’ After a few remarks to the chiefs; I repaired to the residence prepared 
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for me at no gnjai distance frohi the pal«ce. Here I fonnd all ttty 
supplied aod toy comforts most carefully sitidied ; awd’ scarcely had I cfraVged 
my garments, when a sumptuous dinner was arTnoOfncecj^ Sent by tbe tjnecw- 
mother, who in order to do more bonour had ordered a Btahmiri to precede 
it, sprinkling the road with holy-water to prevent the approach of evil t 


OHAPTKE X. 

Ceremony of Raj-tilac, or inauguration, — Personal qualities of the Rao Raja 
and his brothers, — The installation. — The tilac first made hy the author^ 
> as representative of the British government — Ceremonies, --^Message from 
the queen-motJur.^Balwant Rao of Goterali. —The Bohorx or chief ministef. 
— Power and disposition of these Hvo officers.-^ Arrangements made by the 
author.-^Interview and conversation with the Rani. - Literary and historh 
cal researches of the author. — Revenues of Boondi.—Its prospects. — Departure 
for Kotah. — Condition of the junior branches of the Haras. — Rawtak , — Grand 
hunts in Harotiti. 

August the yth , — The ceremorfy of Raj-tilac^ or inauguration of the young 
Rao Raja, had been postponed as soon as the Rani-mother heard of my intention 
to come to Boondi, and as the joyous “ third of Sawun/' ^Saimi-cadeej^ was at 
hand, it was fixed for the day following that festival. As the interval between 
the display of grief and the expression of joy is short in these states, it would 
have been inauspicious to mingle aught of gloom with this most celebrated of 
all the festivals of the Haras, in which the whole city partakes. The queen- 
mother sent a message to request that I would accompany her son in the 
procession of the teej, with which invitation I most willingly complied ; and 
she also informed me that it was the custom of Rajwarra, for the nearest of 
kin, or some neighbouring prince on such occasions, to entreat the mourner^ 
at the termination of the twelve days of matim^ to dispense with its emblems. 
Accordingly, I prepared a coloured dress, with a turban and a jewelled sirpesh^ 
wbichT sent, with a request that the prince would “put aside the white turban,’’ 
In compliance with this, he appeared in this vestments in public, and I accom- 
pgliied him to the ancient palace in old Boondi, where all public festivitie!s are 
still held. 

The young prince of the Haras is named Ram Sing, aftei* one of the 
jnvincibles of this race, who sealed his loyalty with his life on the field of 
Dholpur. He is now m his eleventh year, fair, and, with a lively, intelligent 
cast of face, and a sedateness of demeanour which, at his age, is only to be 
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east Gopak Sing, his brother, by a- different mother, is a fe\r 
iftottdie- younger^ very intelligent, awf in person slrghr, fair, and somewhat 
iiifttked witlvtbe-snrmir-poiu There is a third boy,- about four. Who, although^ 
iWegitimate,. was brought up with* eqpal regard, but now he will have no^ 
consideration*. * 

* The: cavahradb was nunrerous and imposing the chiefe, and’ their retainers* 
well-mounted, their equipments all new for the occasion, and the inhabitants* 
* in. their best apparel>, created a spectade- which was quite exhilarating, and which 
Boondi had not witnessed for a century : indeed, I should hardly have supposed 
it possible that four years could* have produced such a change in the general 
appearerrce of numbers of the population. After remaining a few minutes, I 
took, leave, that I might impose no restraint on the mirth which the day 
produces* * 

The next day was^ appointedi for the installation. Captain Waugh; who had 
been sent from- Oodipur to Kotah in December last, when, the troubles of that 
state broke out afresh, joined me this day in order to be present at the 
ceremony,, though he was in wretched health, from, the peculiar insalubrity of 
Kotah. at this* time of the year. We proceeded to the RajmaW; where- all the 
sons of Dewa-Bango have been anointed Every, avenue through which, we 
posted was- crowded with well-dressed people, who- gave us* hearty cheers of 
congratula>tion as we went along, and seemed to participate in the felling evin-^ 
ced towards their young prince by the representative of the protecting power; 
The cx>urts below and around the palace were in like manner filled with the 
Hara retainers, who rent the air with Jy ! fy ! as we dismounted. There 
was a very full assemblage within, where the young Raja was undergoing 

purificatiori by the priests ; but we found his brother the Maharaja Gopal 

Sing, Buiwunt Sing of Goterah, the first noble of Boondi, the chiefs, of Kapraia 
and Thana, old Bikramajeet, and likewise the venerable chief of Doogarie 
( son. of Sriji, gjrand-uncle of the young prince, who had witnessed all the 
levolutions which the country had undergone, and could appreciate the exis- 
ting repose. It was gratifying to hear this ancient, who could remember both. 
I)erio(is of prosperity, thank Pcirtneswar that he had. lived to see tlte restoratioa 
of his countVy's independence. In this manner we had some interesting 
conversation, while sacrifice and purification were going on in. the adjoining, 
apartment. When this was over, I was instructed to bring the young 
Baja forth and lead him to temporary ‘cushion of state,' when a new 

round of reMgioUs ceremonies took place, terminating with his re-election 

of the family Putohit and Beas, by marking their foreheads with the tilac \ 


* See the description of the TV^/, Vol. I, p. 546* 
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which ordrnation entitled them to pii^t thre ufiution ujxin the princess, detiotfng 
the ‘^drvine right” by which he was ii> future to rule the Haras. The young, 
prince went through, a multitude of propwtiatory rites^ with singular accuracy 
and self-possession* > and when- they were over, the assembly rose. L was them 
requested to conduct him to the gadi\ placed in an elevated balcony over- 
looking the external court and a great part of the town ; and it being too high; 
for the young prince toreachj I raised hinrto it The officiating priest now 
brought tlie vessel containing tl^e unction, coh»posed of sandai-wood,. powder • 
and aromatic oils, into which I dip^^ed the middle finger of rny right hand 
and made the yti/ac on his forehead. I then girt him with the sword, and 
congratulated him in the name of my government, declaring aloud,, 
that all raight hear,, that the British ^vernment would never cease to feel a: 
deep interest in all that concerned the welfare of Boondi and tl>e young, 
princess family. Shouts of approbation burst from the immense crowds who* 
thronged the palace, all in their gayest attire, while every valley re-echoed the 
sound of the camion froiw the citadel of rarragurlo. I then put on the jewels,, 
consisting of sirpesh, or aigrette, which I bound round his turban, a necklace* 
of pearls, and bracelets^ with twenty-one shields (the tray of a Rajpoot) of shawls,, 
brocades, and fine clothes.. An elephant and two handsome horses, richly capari- 
soned,. the one having silver, the other silver-gilt ornaments, with embroidered 
velvet saddle-cloths, were then led into the centre of the court under the 
balcony,, a khe/ett hehttxng the dignity both of the giver and*the receiver. Having, 
gone through this form, in which I was prompted by my old friend the Maha- 
raja Bickramajeet, and paid niy individual congratulations as the friend of his 
father and his persoiial guardian, I withdrew to make room for the chiefs, 
heads of clans, to perform the like round of ceremonies: for in making the 
ti/iu, they at the same time acknowledge his accession and their own homage 
and fealty. I was joined by Gopal Sing, the prince’s brother, who artlessly 
told me that he had no protection but myself ; and the chiefs, as they returned 
from the ceremony, came and congratulated me on the part I had. taken in a 
rite wWeb so nearly touched them all ; individually presenting their nuzzurs 
to me as the representative of tlie paramount power. I then made my salu- 
tation to the prince and the assembly of the Haras, and returned. The 
Rao Raja afterwards proceeded with his cavalcade to- all the shrines in this 
city and Sitoor, to make his offerings. • 

The next dajr, I received a message from the queen-mother with her 
Messing ( asess ), intimating her surprise that I had yet sent no spec*ial deputa* 
tation ta her, to coiiifort her under her affliction, and to give a pledge for her 
own ^and her child’s protection ; and that although on this point she could 
feel no distrust, a direct communication would be satisfactory. In. reply^, 
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I urged that it was from delicacy klone 1 had erre4 and that 1 only awaited 
^he^iatimation that it would be agreeable, though Bhe would see the em- 
barrassnient attending such a step, more especially as I never employed my 
own servants When I could command the services of the ministers and that 
sts 1 feared to give umbrage by selecting any one of them, she would receive 
^he four, I would send with them a confidential servant, the akhamiiuees or 
news-writer, as the bearer of ‘my inessage. l4er anxiety was not without good 
grounds : the elements of disorder, though subdued, were not crushed, and 
she dreaded the ambition and turbulence of the senior noble, Bulwunt Rao of 
'Goterah, who had proved a thorn in tlie side of the late Raja through- 
out his life. This audacious but gallant Rajpoot, about twelve years before, 
had stormed and taken Nynwa, one of the chief castles of Boondi, in the 
face of day, and defeated with great slaughter many attempts to retake it, still 
holding it in spite of his prince, and trusting to his own party and the Maha- 
rattas for support. In fact, but for the change in his relations, he neither would 
^have obeyed a summons to the Presence, nor dared to appear uninvited ; 
‘and even now his appearance excited no less alarm than surprise. “Bulwunt 
Sing at Boondi V’ was repeated by many of the surrounding chiefs, as one 
of the anomalous signs of the times ; for to have heard that r. lion from their 
jungles had gone to congratulate the Raja, would have caused less wonder 
and infinitely less apprehension. The Rani was not satisfied, nor had her late 
'lord been, with the chief minister, the Bohpta, Simbhoo Ram, who only a 
few days before the Raja’s death had expressed great unwillingness, when 
called on, to produce his account of the finances. It was chiefly with a view 
to guard against these individuals, that the deceased Rao Raja had nominated 
the British Agent as the guardian of his son and the state during his minority, 
and the queen-mother besought me to see his wishes faithfully executed. 
Fortunately, there were some men who could be depended on especially 
Govind Ram, who had attended the agent vakeel : a simple-minded man, 
full of integrity and good intentions, though no match for the Bohora in 
ability or intrigue. The was also the dhabhae^ or foster-brother of the late 
prince, who held the important office of killehdar of Tarragurh, and who, like 
all his class,* is devotion personified. There was likewise Chanderbhan Naique, 
who, from a low condition, had risen to favour and power, and being quick, 
obdtiient, and faithful, was always held as a check over the Bohora. There 
were also two eunuchs of the palace, servants entirely confidential, and with a 
very good nation of the general affairs of the state. 

Such were the materials at my disposal, and they were ample for all the 
concerns of this little state. Conformably to the will of the late prince, and 
the injunc tions of the queen-mother, the Agent entirely reformed the functions 
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of these ofiicers, j^rohibited the reverses of the «tate f'roiu being confouiKled 
with the mercantHe concerns of the ministet, f equking them henceforth «to be 
^deposited at the kisken-Mniat^ or treasury in the palace^ providing a system of 
cheeky as we^ on* the receipts as the expenditure, and making all the four 
j.ointly and severlilly answerable ; yet he made no material innovations, and 
displaced or displeased no one ; though in raising those 'who were noted 
throughout the country for their integrity, he confirmed their good intentions 
and afforded them scope, while his measures were viewed with general • 
satisfaction. After these arrangements, the greatest anxiety of the queen was 
for the absence of Bulwunt Rao ; and, as it was in vain to argue against her 
fears, she requested that, when the ceremonies of installation were over, the 
chiefs might be^dismissed to their estates, and that I would take the opportu« 
nity at the next durbar^ to point out to them the exact line of their duties, and 
the necessity of observance of the customs of past days ; all of wh’ch was 
courteously done. 

Although* the festival of the Rakhi was not. until the end of the month, 
the mother of the young prince sent me by the hands of bhut^ or family 
ptiest, the bracelet of adoption as her brother, which made my young ward 
jhenceforth my bkanaij^ or nephew. With this mark of regard, she also ex- 
pressed, through the ministers, a wish that I would pay her a visit at the palace, 
as she had many points to discuss regarding Lalji’s welfare, which could only 
be satisfactorily argued vivd voce. Of course I assente3 ; and, accompanied 
by the Bohora and the confidential eunuchs of the ratvula^ I had a conversa- 
tipo of about three hours with my adopted sister ; a curtain being between 
OS, Her language was sensible and forcible, and she evinced a thorough 
knowledge of all the routine of government and the views of parties, which 
she described with great clearness and precision. She especially approved 
of the distribution of duties, and said, with these* checks, and the deep interest 
I^felt for all that concerned the honour of Boondi, her mind was quite at 
ease ; nor had she any thing left to desire. She added that she relied im- 
plicitly on my friendship for the deceased, whose regard for me was great. 

1 took the liberty of adverting to many topics for her own guidance ; coun- 
selling her to shun the error of communicating with or receiving reports 
from interested or ignorant advisers ; and above all, to shun forming parties, 
and ruling, according to their usual policy, by division ; I suggested that* the 
object would bp bpst attained by never intimating her wishes but when the 
four ministers were together ; and urged her to exercise her own* sound judg- 
ment, and banish ali anxiety for her son's welfare, by always recalMog to 
mind'wbat my government had done for the interests of Boondi* During 
a great part of this pooversation, the Bohara had retiredi so that her 
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unrestrained. With utr-pan and her blessing (asi€$) sent by one of 
heridtmselSi she dismissed me with the oft-repeated remark, “Forget not “ that 
now in your 

; r I -retired with my conductors) highly gratified with this interesting 
conversation, and impressed with respect for her capacity and views. This 
EaaijAS I have elsewhere mentioned, is of the Rahtore tribe, and of the house 
ofi. Kiabengurh in Marwar ; she is the youngest of the late Rao Raja’s four 
* widowed ■queens, but takes the chief rank, as mother and guardian of the 
minor prince. 

I remained at Boondi till the niiddle of August ; when, having given a 
right tone and direction, to its government, I left it with the admonition that I 
should consider myself authorized, not as the agent of government so much as 
the executor of their late lord’s wishes, and with the concurrent assent of the 
regent-queen, to watch over the prince’s welfare until the age of sixteen, when 
Rajpoot minority ceases ; and advertised them, that they must not be surprised 
if I called upon them every yaar to inform me of the annual surplus revenue 
they had set aside for accumulation until his majority. 1 reminded the 
Bohora, in the words of his own beautiful metaphor, when, at the period of the 
treaty, my government restored its long-alienated lands, “agair will our lakes 
overflow ^ once more will the lotus shew its face on the waters.” Nor had he 
forgotten this emblematic phraseology, and with his coadjutors promised his 
most strenuous efforts. During the few remaining days of my stay, I had 
continual messages from the young prince, by the “Gold stick,’* or dkabhae^ 
which were invariably addressed to me as “the Mnmoo Saheb,^^ or uncle. He 
sent me specimens of his hand-writing, both in Devanagari and Persian, in 
which last, however, he had not got farther than the alphabet; and he used to 
ride and karotvli his horse within sight of my tents, and always -expressed 
anxiety to know what the “Mamoo” thought of his horsemanship. 1 was soon 
after called upon by the quean-mother for my congratulations on Lalji having 
slain bis first boar, an event that had summoned all the Haras to make ffteir 
offerings ; a ceremony which will recall a distinction received by the 
Macedonian youths, on a similar occasion, who were not admitted to public 
discussions uhtil they had slain a wild boar. 

Whilst partaking in these national amusements, and affording all the 
polittaU aid I could, my leisure time was employed in extracting from old 
chronicles or living records what might serve to develop the past history of the 
family f in frequent visits to the cenotaphs of the family, or other remarkable 
spot%.s^ in dispersing my emissaries for inscri ptions in every direction. This 
vras tbe^ost singular part of my conduct to the Boondi court ; they could, not 
conceiyo why I should take an interest id such a pursuit. 

84 
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Th« fiscatl revenues of Boondi do not yet exceed three lakhs of rupees ; 
land It will be some time before the entire revenuesj both fiscal and feudal, 
will produce more than five ; and out of the crown domain, eighty thousand 
rupees aOnuaHy are paid to the British government, on account of the lands 
Sindia held in that state, and which he relinquished by the treaty of A.D. i8i8. 
Not^^ithstanding his circumscribed means, the late Rao Raja put every brarfch 
bf his government on a most respectable footing. He could muster seven 
hundred household and Puttaet horse ; and, including his garrisons, his corps 
of golandaZy and little park (jinsi) of twelve guns, about two thousand seven 
hundred paid infantry ; in all between three and four thousand men. For the 
queens, the officers of government, and the pay of the garrisons, estates were 
assigned, which yielded sufficient for the purpose. A continuation of 
tranquillity is all that is required, and Boondi will again take its proper station 
in Rajwarra. 

Camp^ Rowtah^ November igth, — On the 14th of August, 1 departed for 
Kotah, and found the junior branches of the* Haras far from enjoying the 
repose of Boondi. But on these subjects we will not touch here, further 
than to remark, that the last three months have been the most harassing of 
tny existence : * civil war, deaths of friends and relatives, cholera raging, and 
all of us worn out with perpetual attacks of fever, ague, anxiety, .and 
fatigue. 

Rowtah, the spot on which I encamped, is hallowed by recollections the 
most inspiriting. It was on this very ground I took up my position through- 
out the campaign of 1817-18, in the very centre of movements of all the armies, 
friendly and hostile. + 


• For an account of these transactions, vide Chap. XI., Annals of Kotah. 

t It was from this ground I detached thirty-two firelocks of my guard, supported by two 
hundred of the Regent’s men, with two camel swivels, to beat up a portion of the main 
Pindarri horde, when broken by our armies. But my little band out marched the auxiliaries, 
aiid when they came upon the foe, they found a camp of 1,500 instead of 500 men ; but nothing 
iteunted, and the surprise being complete, they poured in sixty rounds before the day broke, and 
cleared their camp. Then, each mounting a marauder’s horse and driving a laden camel be- 
fore him, they returned within the twenty-four hours, having marched sixty miles, and slain 
more than four times their numbers. Nothing so clearly illustrated the destitution of all moral 
couragje in the freebooters, as their conduct on this occasion ; for at dawn of day, when the 
smoke cleared away, and they saw the handful of men who had driven Ihim into the Caly 
Sinde, a body of about four hundred returned to the attack ; but my Sipahis, dismounting, 
aBow^ the boldest 16 approah within pistol-shot before they gave their fire, which suflficed to 
make the lancers wheel off. The situation recalled the din which announced their return : 
iipon which occasion, going out to welcome them, I saw the Regent’s camp turn out and the 
trec.s were crowded with spectators, to enjoy the triumphal entry of the gallant little band 
with the .spoils of the spoiler. The prize was .sold and divided on the drum-^edd and yielded 
six or eight months’ pay to each ; but it did not rest here, for Lord Mastings pro- 
moted the non-commissioned officers and several of the men, giving to all additional pay 
for life. 

The effect of this exploit was surprising ; the Cotrnffy peopici who hitherto wOtfld hs iroon 
have thought of plundering his Satanic majesty as a Pindarrj, amass^ed al! the spoils aban- 
doned on their flight, and brought them to the camp of the Regent ; who, as he never att- 
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^ ,As we were now in the vicinity of the chief in Harouti, the Raj 

Ratm proposed to exhibit the mode in which they carry on thejr grapd 
hunts. The site chosen was a large range running into and parallel to the 
chain which separates Harouti from Malwa. At noon, -the hour appointed, 
accompanied by several officers of the Neeniuch force ( amongst whom was my 
old friend Major Price ), we proceeded to the Shikargas^ a hunting seat, 
erected half way up the gentle ascent, having terraced roofs and parapets, on 
on which the sportsman lays his gun to massacre the game ; and here we 
waited some time in anxious expectation, occasionally some deer scudding by. 
Gradually, the din of the hunters reached us, increasing into tumultuous shouts, 
with the beating of drums, and all the varieties of discord. Soon various kind 
of deer galloped wildly past, succeeded by nilgaes^ hara-singas^ red and spotted. 
Some wild-hogs went off snorting and trotting, and at length, as the hunters 
approached, a bevy of animals, amongst which some black -snouted hyaenas 
were seen, who made a dead halt when they saw themselves between two fires. 
There was no tiger, however, in the assemblage, which rather disappointed 
us, but the still more curious wild-dog was seen by some. A slaughter 
commenced, the effects of which I judged less at the time, but soon after I 
got to my tents, I found six camel-loads of deer, of various kinds, deposited. 
My friend. Major Price, did not much admire this unsportsmanlike mode 
of dealing with the lords of the forest, and although very well, once in one’s 
life most woi^ld think a boar hunt, spear in hand, preferable. Still it was an 
exhilarating scene ; the confusion of the animals, their wild dismay at this 
compulsory association ; the yells, shouts, and din from four battalions of 
regulars, who, in addition to the, ordinary band of huntsmen, formed a chain 
from the summit of the mountain, across the valley to the opposite heights ; 
and, last not least, the placid Regent himself listening to the tumult he could no 
longer witness, produced an effect not easily forgotten. This sport is a species 
of petty war, not altogether free from danger especially to the rangers ; but 
I heard of no accidents. We had a round of a 7iilgae^ and also tried some steaks, 
which ate very like coarse beef. 

It is asserted that, in one shape or another, these hunting excursions cost 


mitted the spoils of an enemy into his treasury sent it all to our tents to be at my disposaU 
But, as I could see no right that we had to it, I proposed that the action should be coniin^iQOra- 
led* by the erection of a bridge, bearing Lord llaslings* name. There were the S|X)ils of every 
region ; many trays of gold necklaces, some of which Were strings of \^enetian sequins ; 
coins of all ages (from which I completed a series of the Mogul kings), and live or six thousand 
head of c;fttl^ of every description. The Regent adopted my suggestion : a bridge of iifteen 
arches was constructed, extending over the river at the breadth of a thousand feet, eastward rtf 
Kotah ; and though more solid and useful than remarkable for beauty, will serve to prepetuate, 
as Hasken-pool^ the name of a gallant soldier and enlightened statesman, who emancipated 
India from the scourge of the Pindarris. He is now beyond of the reach of human praise, 
and , the author may confess that he is proud of having suggested, planned, and watched to 
its eotnpletion, the trophy to his fame. 
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the 6 tate two l^Mis^ox 20,000 atittaally; The Regem'a isegukr 
estabiishfnent consisted of twenty^five carpenters, tvro hundred oi^M^uirfs^ 

roen, and five hundred occasional rangerK, Birt or 1 ^t%^ 

conclusion of these' sports, occasioned the chief expense, when some thotiSamIs 
vme fed, and rewards and gratuities were bestowed wpoir those whom 
Regent happened to b^ pleased with. This was one of the methods %e 
pn^ued to ingratiate himself with the Haras, and he was eminently successful > 
the only wonder is, that so good an opportunity shotrld have been neglected of 
g^tin^ rid of one who had so long tyrannized over them. 

We here took a tetnporary leave of the Regent ; and we intend to fMf up 
the interval till the return of the Maharao from Mewar, by making a tour 
through upper Malwa, in which we shall visit the falls of the Chumbul amidst 
the dense woods of Puchail. 


CHAPTER Xr. , 

J^ms of Mokuniurra, — View from the summit of the pass into PuchcdL — Marks^ 
set up by the Bunj arris. — Monastery of Atteetes^ or /ogis. Their savage 
aspect.^ The author elected a chela . — The head of the establish^nent.-r-His 
legend of the origin of the epithet Seesodia. — The grand temple of Baroili ^ — 
Conjecture as to its founder, — Barolli. 

k- 

We marched before daybreak through the famed pass of Mokimdurra, ^ 
and caught a glimpse at the outlet of the fine plains of Malwa. We then 
turned abruptly to the right, and skirted the range which divides Haravati fromi 
Malwa, over a rich champaign tract, in a re-entering angle of the range,, which 
gradually contracted to the point of exit, up the mountains of PUchail. 

The sun rose just as we cleared the summit of the pass^ and we haltedi 
for a few minutes at the tower that guards the ascer>t, to look upon the valley 
behind : the landscape was bounded on either side by the ramparts of rraturCy 
enkiostng numerous villages, until the eye was stopped by ihe eastern horizon. 
We proceeded on the terrace of his table land, of gradual ascent, through a thick 
forest, when, as we reached the point of descent, the sun cleared the barrier 
wluch we had just left, and darting his beams through the foliage illuminated 
thirWstle of Bhynsror, while the new fort of Dangermow, appeared as a white 
sf^ck in Uie gloom that still enveloped the Pathar. 

We d^beftded aTdng a natural causeway, the rock being perfectly bare, 
without a particle of mould or vegetation. Smalh pillars, or uhfescribcd 

♦ D^rra^ a xorrupUon oi I>war^ \ barrier, p^s, or ai^ 

of the epithets of Crishtia. Mokundurra DwartcanOth art "synoiiimotts ana 

of Ihe Dcity«’ ^ ’i"' 
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tabi^y {^aced^erect hrihe ciewtre of liuh beaips of 8ton«^ seeiwetf to iicidScate 
Itie^tne of murdevsy when tbe Bhil lord of the pass exacted bis toW fWH» all 
who tiavwrsed hw dotoinion. They proved, however^ to be marks placed by 
tikt lo gtwde their fandas, of caravans, through 'the deviowsr tracks 

of the forest/ As we eootioued to descend, enveloped on all sides by woods 
JOidi rocks,^ we lost sight of the towers of Bhynsror, and oir reaching the foot 
of the Passy the ftrst object we saw was a little monastery of Atteets, founded 
• by the chiefs of Bhynsror ? it is called: Jhalaca. We passed dose to thdr 
isolated dwelUngy on the terraced roof of which a party of the "fraterntty* were 
squafed round a fke, enjoying the warnrrth of the morning suit. Their wildl 
appearance corresponded with the scene around ; their matted hair and beard 
had never known a coiirb ; their bodies were smeared with ashes ( bhahoot ), 
and a shred of cloth round the foins seemed the sole indication that they belongedi 
to a class possessing human feelings. Their lives are passed in a perpetual 
routine of adoration of Chafoorbhoojay the ‘four-armed' divinity^and they subsist 
tDiT the produce of a few patches of land with which the chiefs of Bhynsror 
have endowed this abode of wild ascetics, or with what their patrons or the 
town's-people and passengers make up to them. The head of the establish- 
menty a little vivacious, but wild-looking being, about sixty years of age, came 
forth to bestow his blessing, and to beg something for his order. He however, 
in the first place, elected me one of his ckelas^ or disciples, by marking my 
forehead with a fika of bhabooi^ which be took from a platter made of dhak- 
leaves ; to which rite of inauguration I subrfiitted with due gravity. The 
old man proved to be a walking volume of legerrdary lore ; but his conversa- 
tion became insufferably tedious. Interruption was in vain ; he could tell his* 
story only in his own way, and in order to get at a point of local history 
connected with the sway of the Ranas, I was obliged to begin from the crea- 
tion of the world, and go through all the theogonies, the combats of the Soor&' 
and Asoors, the gods and Titans of Indian mythology ; to bewail with Seeta 
the loss of her child, her rape by Rawun, and the whole of the wars of Rama 
waged for her recovery ; when, at length, the genealogy of the family com- 
mencedi which this strange being traced through all their varying patronymics 
of Djts, RicSj’Gohelote, Aharya, Seesodia ; at which last he again diverged^ 
and - gave me an episode to explain the etymology of the distinguishing 
epithet I subjoin it, as a specimen of the anchorite’s historical lore r — 

iai wilds, an ancient Rana of Cheetore had sat down to a (feast) 
consij^jng of Hhe game slain in the chase ; and being very hungry, ht hastily 
swallowed a piece of meat to which a gad-fly adhered. The fly grievously 
the Rana’s stomach, and he sent for a physician. The wisernan 
("bafdj sectfetly ordered an attendant to cut off the tip of a epw’s ear, as the only 
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means of saving the monarches life. On obtaining this forbidden morsel, the 
fiaed folded it in a piece of thin cloth, and attaching a string to it, made tbe royal 
patient swallow it. The gad-fly fastened on the bait, and was dragged to light. 
The physician vras rewarded; but the cqrious Rana insisted on knowing by 
what means the*^ cure was effected, and when he heard that a piece of sacred 
kine had passed his ^ lips, he determined to expiate the enormity in a manner 
which its heinousness required, and to swallow boiling lead (seesa)f A vessel 
was put on the fire, and half a seer soon melted, when, praying that his involun^, 
tary offence might be forgiven, he boldly drank it off ; but lo I it passed through 
him like water. From that day, the name of the tribe was changed from 
Aharya to Seesadia. The old Jogi as firmly believed the truth of this absurd 
tale as he did his own existence, and I allowed him to run on till the temple of 
Barolli suddenly burst upon my view from amidst the foliage that shrouded it. 
The transition was grand ; we had for some time been picking our way along 
the margin of a small stream that had worked itself a bed in the rock over 
which lay our path, and whose course had b^en our guide to this object of 
our pilgrimage. As we neared the sacred fane, still following the stream, we 
reached a level spot overshadowed by the majestic koroo and amba, which had 
never known the axe. We instantly dismounted, and by a flight of steps 
attained the court of the temple. ^ To describe its stupendous and diversified 
architecture is impossible ; it is the office of the pencil alone, but the labour 
would be almost endless. Art seems here to have exhausted itself, and we 
were, perhaps now for the first time, fully impressed with the beauty of Hindu 
sculpture. The columns, the ceilings, tbe external roofing, where each stone 
presents a miniature temple, one rising over another, until crowned by the 
urn-like kullus^ distracted our attention. The- carving on the capital of each 
column would require pages of explanation, and the whole, in spile of its high 
antiquity, is in wonderful preservation. This is attributable mainly to two 
causes : every stone is chiselled out of the close-grained quartz rock, perhaps 
the most durable (as it is the most difficult to work) of any ; and in order that 
the Islamite should have some excuse for evading their iconoclastic law, they 
covered the entire temple with tbe finest marble cement, so adhesive, that it is 
only where the prevalent winds have beaten upon it that it is altogether worn 
off, leaving the sculptured edges of the stone as smooth and sharp as if carved 
only yesterday* * 

The grand temple of Barolli is dedicated to Siva, whose emblems are every- 
where visible. It stands in an area of about two hundred and fifty yards square, 
enclosed by a wall built of unshaped stones without cement. Beyond! this wall 
are groves of majestic trees, with many smaller shrines and sacred fountains. 
-The first ob)ect that struck my notice, just, before entering the area, wa3 a piUab 
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Sfect in the earth, with a hooded-snake sculptured around it. The door^way, 
which* is destroyed^ must have been very curious, and the remains that choke 
up the interior are highly interesting. One of these specimens was entire^ and 
Unrivalled in taste and beauty. The principal figures afe of Siva and his 
consort, Parbutty, with their attendants. He stands upon the'lotus, having the 
serpent twined as a garland. In his right hand he hojds the dumroo^ or little 
drum, with which, as the god of war, he inspires the warrior ] in his left is the 
* tupra formed of a human skull, out of which he drinks the blood of the slain. 
The other two arms have been broken off : a circumstance which proves that 
even the Islamite, to whom the act may be ascribed, respected this work of art. 
The ** mountain-born is on the left of her spouse, standing on the coortHs 
or tortoise, with braided locks, and ear-rings made of the conch-shell. Every 
limb is in that easy flowing style peculiar to ancient Hindu art, and wanting in 
modern specimens. Both are covered with beaded ornaments, and have no 
drapery. The firm, masculine attitude of ^Baba Adain\ as I have heard a 
JRajpoot call Mahadeo, contracts well with the delicate feminine outline of his 
consort. The serpent and lotus intertwine gracefully over their heads. Above^ 
there is a series of compartments filled with various figures, the most conspicu- 
ous of which is the chimerical animal called the gra$^ a kind of horned lion \ 
each compartment being separated by a wreath of flowers, tastefully arranged 
and distributed. The animal is delineated with an ease not unworthy the art 
in Europe. Of the various other figures many are mutilated ; one is a hermit 
playing on a guitar, and above him are a couple of deer in a listening posture. 
Captain Waugh is engaged on one of the figures, which he agrees with me in 
pronouncing unrivalled as a specimen of art. There are parts of them, 
especially the heads, which would not disgrace Canova. They are in high 
relief, being almost detached from the slab. In this fragment (about eigl)t feet 
by three), the chief figures are about three feet. 

The centre piece, forming a kind of frieze, is nearly entire, and'about twelve 
feet by three ; it is covered with sculpture of the same character, mostly the 
celestial choristers, with various instruments, celebrating the praises of Siva 
and Parbutty. Immediately within the door-way, is a small shrine to the 
‘four-armed f but the Islamite having likewise deprived him of the supernu- 
merary pair, the Bhil takes him for Devi, of whom they are desperately afraid, 
and* in consequence the forehead of the statue is liberally smeared with ver- 
miliojn. 

On the /eft, in advance of the paain temple, is one about thirty feet high, 
containing an image of Asht-Mata, or the ‘eight-armed mother but here the 
pioutf Mooslem has robbed the goddess of all her arms, save that with vrhich 
she grasps her shield, and has a]so removed her head. She treads firmly on the 
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wntaur, Mahestvar, whose dissevered ljie{S.A| some 
while ihe^liow of the Hindu Cybele still retain his grasp, ^arr^ra.«,r)[3^|^ 

J.c^inis and Apsaras, or ‘maids of war' of Rajpoot martial poetj^^ havj* ^^j{ 5 |t!|ed, 
Oa tl>e right is the shrine of 5V/-w«r/4 the triune divijoily. Brap]ih^*a ^j^^, 
In the centre^ hasheen totally obliterated^ as has that of Vishpu^ the Prosery^r.) 
•but the Destroyer is uninjured. The tiara, which covers the headt 
triple divinity, is also entire, and of perfect workmanship. The akill pf.the 
sculptor ^‘can no further go." Groupes of snakes adorn the clustering joek^ 
on the am(>le forehead of Siva, which are confined by a bandeau, in the centre 
of which there is a deatli's head ornament, hideously exacts Varipus and 
singularly elegant devices are wrought in the tiara ; in one, two horses couped 
from the shoulder, passing from a rich centering and surmounted by a death's 
head i a dissevered arm points to a vulture advancing to seize it, while serpents 
are wreathed round the neck and hands of the Destroyer, whose half-opened 
mouth discloses a solitary toothy and the tongue curled up with a demoniacal 
expression. The whole is colossal, the figures being six feet and a half high.. 
The relief is very bold, and altogether the groupe is worthy of having casts 
made from it. 

We now come to the grand temple itself, which is fifty^eight feet in height, 
and in the ancient form peculiar to the temples of Siva. The body of ^the 
edifice, in which is the sanctum of the god, and over which rises its pyramidal 
siJkr^ is a square of only twenty-one feet ; but the addition of the domed 
vestibule and portico makes it forty-four by twenty-one. An outline 

of this by Ghassi, a native artist (who labours at Oodipoor for the same daily 
pay as a tailor, carpenter, or other artisan), will give a tolerably good notion of 
its appearance, though none of its beauty. The whole is covered with mytho- 
logical sculpture, without as well as within, emblematic of the ‘great god' 
(Mahadeo)^ who is the giver, as well as the destroyer, of life. In a niche out- 
side, to the south, he is armed against the Dytes (Titans), the roondrmala^ or 
sktill-cfaaplet, reaching to his knees, and in seven of his arms are offensive 
weapons. His cap is the frustrum of a cone, composed of snakes interlaced, 
with a fillet of skulls : the cupra is in his hand, and the victims are scattered 
around. On his right is one of the maids of slaughter (Jogini) drunk with 
bloody the cup still at her lip, and her countenance exgjcssive of yajcuity ; 
while ‘below, on the left is a female personification of Death, mere skin^and 
bone : a sickle (hoprpi) in her right hand,t its knob a death's head, comnlctes 
this, groupe of the attributes of destruction. 

* This tri-murti » represented with three faces ( murfi.) though but one head. , 

t No where dse dia I ever see this eihhiem of Time, the counterpsd of 
we furnish him, is enkuywa to lodla. 
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Tjo the west is Mahadeo under another form, a beautiful and animated 
statue* the expression mild, as when he went forth to entice the mountain-nymph, 
Merai to his embrace. His tiara is a blaze of finely-executed ornaments, and 
his snake^wreath^ which hangs round him as a garland, has a clasp of two heads 
of Shesnag f^the serpent-king), vvhile Nanda below is listening with placidity to 
the sound of the dumroo. His cutni^ and karg^ or skulbcap, and sword, Which 
he is in the attitude of using, are the only accompaniments denoting the god 
' of bloods 

The northern compartment is a picture, disgustingly faithful, of death and 
its attributes, vulgarly known as Bhooka ATaia^ or the personification of famine, 
lank and bare ; her necklace, like her lord^s, of skulls. Close by are two mor- 
tals in the last stage of existence, so correctly represented as to excite an un- 
pleasant surprise. The outline, I may say, is anatomically correct. The mouth 
is half open and distorted, and although the eye is closed in death, an expres- 
sion of mental anguish seems still to linger upon the features. A beast of prey 
is approaching the dead body^ ; while, by way of contrnst, a male figure, in all 
the' vigour of youth and health, lies prostrate at her feet. 

Such is a faint description of the sculptured niches on each of the external 
faces of the mindra^ whence the spire rises, simple and solid. In order, how- 
ever, to be distinctly understood, I shall give some slight ichnographic details. 
First, is the mindra or cella^ in which is the statue of the god ; then the mundi^f 
or, in architectural nomenclature, the pronaos ; and third, the portico, with 
which we shall begin, though it transcends all description. 

Like all temples dedicated to Bal-Siva, the vivifier, or ‘sun-god,* it faces the 
east The portico projects several feet beyond the and has four superb 

columns in front, of which the outline by Ghassi conveys but a very imperfect 
idea. Flat fluted pilasters are placed on either side of the entrance to the mun- 
duf^ serving as a support to the internal torun^ or triumphal arch,"lind a single 
column intervenes on each side between the pilasters and the columns in 
front. The columns are about eighteen feet in height, the proportions are 
perfect ; and though the difference of diameter between the superior and inferior 
portions of the shaft is less than the Grecian standard, there is no want of ele- 
gance of effect, whilst it gives an idea of more grandeur. The frieze is one 
mass of sculptured figures; generally of human beings, male and female, in 
pairs ; the horned monster termed separating the different pairs. The 

internal or triumphal arch, which is invariably attached to all ancient 
temples of the sun-god, is of that peculiar curvature formed by the junction of 
two arcs of a circle from different centres, a form of arch well known in Gothic 
and Saracenic architecture, but which is an essential characteristic of the most 
ancient Hindu temples. The head of a gt7s crowns its apex, and on the out 

85 
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line 4s a concatenation of figures armed w4th daggers, appatie'ntly 

arch to strilce the monster. The roof of the vtunduf {pronms\ which tUt the 

drawing is not made sufficiently distinct from th^ rtairt hO^y the 

cannot be described ; its various parts roust be exatHirted whh 

nicety in order to enter into detail Irt the wMte of the woitmentif thete It art 

exact harmony which i have seen no whete else ; even the miniature eiephatits 

are in the finest proportions, and exquisitely carved. 

llie ceilings both of the portico and viunduf^ ate elaborately beftUtiflir? 
that of the portico^ of one single l>IOck> could hardly be dUtpassed. The 
engraving falls short of the drawing of the ingenious Ohassf, my native artist-, 
who again rs but a humble imitator of the original. Of the ektefiof I shall nOt 
attem]H fttrllicr description : it is a grand, a WOndetfuI effott of the J/Vpi (archi- 
tect), one series rising above and surpassing the other, from the base to the urrt 
which surmounts the pinnacle. 

The sancUmi ccmtains the symbol of the god, whose local appeUdtioh iS Rort 
BarM\ a Corruption of Bai r&rt, from the circumstance of Balnath, the sun god 
being here typified by an orbicular stone termed forrrted by atttltiOn in the 
or whirlpools of the Chumbul, near which the temple stands, and- to 
which phenomena it probabry owed its foundation. This symbolic i^dn is not 
fixed, but lies in a groove in the internal rirtg of the Yoni ; and so nlCely fs it 
poised, that With a very moderate impulse it will continue, revolvirtg While the 
Votary recites a tolerable long hymn to the object of his adoration. The old 
ascetic, who had long been one of the zealots of Barolli, amongst hrs other 
Wonders gravely told me, that with the momentum given by his little fihget, in 
former days, he could make it keep on its course much longer than rrow With 
the application of al! his strength. 

Some honest son of commerce thought it but right that the (c^lla) 

Of Bal-rori should be graced by a Parbutty, and he had one made and placed 
there* But it appeared to have offended the god, and matters sodrt after went 
wrong with the Banya : first his wife died, then his son, and at length he be- 
came detOdli^ of ‘bankrupt.^ In truth he deserved punishment for his Carica- 
ture of the ’mountaimborri^ Mera, who more resembles a Dulch, ^$rgdm^M 
than the fair daughter of Syecl. 

Fronting the temple of Bal-roH, and apart from it about twenty is 

another stij)erb edifice, called the Seftgat'chdori^ of rtyptial halt.'*^ It is a square 
\:ka(fri) of forty feet, supported by a double range of Coltimns on jaeh fitce, the 
intercolutnniatlons being quite open ; and although thbse eolumna warn the ele^ 

* tlijs U not the literal interpretation, but the purpose for which it tsapipIfeiS. 
is the leriu always appropriated to the place of nuptials ; stngar meana *oinajQnten4^ .. . 
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of tb<i: larger temple; they are covered with exquisite sculpture; 
fltr weft^as Ihe ceiliogs. Itv the centre* of the harll* is an opetr space about twelve 
Ciet aquaie j^aiid he»e^ accopding to tradition, the nuptials of I^a/a Iloon with 
Use fair dailghterof a of whom he had long^ been enamoured; 

>ifreyeelebrated ; to commemorate which event, these magnificent structures 
WiB^O^Icaijsed t; but more of this Man anoci. The external roof (or sikr, as the 
Hind# terms the vatio^is roofs wWd* cover their te<nples) is the frustrum 
' of a pyramid^ and a singular specimen* of architectural skill, each stone being a 
miiiiatuse teiapley elegantly carvedy gradually decreasing in size to the htllus 
or ball,, and so admirably fitted to each other,, that tliere has been no room for 
vegetations to iii^iiiiuate Itself, t and conse(|;Uently they have sustained no injury 
from time. 

Midway lietween tive nitpcial ha^T and the naaiir tempfe, there is a low altar, 
on which the bull, JVaud-ismtr, still kneels l)efore i\\G symbolic representation 
of> its sovereign lord, Iswar, But sadly dishonourrid is this courser of the sun- 
god, whose flowing tail is brolcen, and of whose head but a fragment remains, 
Ihough his necklace of alternate skulls and bells proclaiars him- the charger of 
Siva« 

Aroiwd the temple of the *great-go(T are the shrines of the dii 

nun^reSy of whom Ganesa, the god of wi.sdom, takes precedence. The shrine, 
of this janitov of Siva improperly placed to tl\e north, equi-distant from the 
nuptial ball and tlie clwef temple. But the form of wisdom was not spared by 
the Tatar k:ow>clast. Fiis single toothy oi> which* the poet Chund is so lavish 
of encoiukinv is* broken off; his limbs are disserved, a^xi he lies prostrate on 
bis back at tbe base of liis pedestal, grasping, even in death, with his right, 
band,, the ladoosy or sweeuiaeet-balls he received at the nuptial feast. 

Near the dislionoured fragments of Ganesa, and on the pom t of losing his. 
equilibriudU, is the divine Mmdtiy the preceptor of Parbutty, and the Orpheus 
vf JbUndu^iiiytbology, In his hands lie yet holds the lyre (a;/W), witli- whose 
beKveul^ sounds he has- been charming the son of his patroness ; hut more than 
€»^sStrujg !of the instrument is wanting, and one of the gourds which, united, 
by^asouAding boards form the is broken off. 

To the south are two* columns^ one erect and the* other prostrate, whidV 
dppeftjt to have been either the commencement of. another temple, or, what is» 
more .puobable from their ejtcelling every thing yet described, unended to. form? 
a bayingp a simple architrave laid acro.ss them, which served as ai 

&3« the recreations of the god. Their surface, though, they have. 
beei» e>ipoied-,for at least** 04>e thousand years to the atmosphere, is smooths 
Sttle iti|at«d .j.^^ is the*.dirrability of this stone, though it is astonishing,, 
it waa worked,- or how they^ot instruments to shape it. There is a bazvarty. 
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or reservoir of water, for the use either of gods or moiiafs, placed in the 
of the quadrangle, which ts strewed with scuJptuffed fragments. ^ ^ 

We quit the enclosure of Raja Hoon to visit the fountaiiv of ]l^ha^ 

deo, and the various other curious objects. Having passed through the 
ruined gate by which we entered, we crossed the blkclc stream^/ passing, 
over a fine turf plot,- reached the coond^ which is a square of sixty feet, the 
water ( leading to which are steps ) being full to the brinTi and the surface 
covered with the golden and silver lotus. In the centre of die foutrtainMS a ' 
miniature temple to the god who delights in waters : and* the dan^ by which 
it was once approached being broken^ it is now completely isolated The 
entrance to the east has two slender and well-proportioned columns, and whole 
is conspicuous for simplicity and taste. 

Smaller shrines surround the cond, into one of which T- en^tered,. little ex- 
pecting in a comparatively humble edifice the surprise which awaited- me. 
The temple was a simple, unadorned hall, containing a detached piece of 
sculpture, representing Narayan floating on the trliaotic watenS; The god Jsr 
reclining in a fit of abstraction upon his shes-seja^ a couch formed of the hydra,, 
or sea*snake, whose many heads expanded from a canopy over that of the 
sleeping divinity, at whose feet is^tlie benignant Lacshmi,- the Hindu* Ceres, 
awaiting the expiration of his p<iriodical repose. A group- of marine monsters, 
half-man, half-fish, support the couch in their arms, their scaly extremities' 
gracefully wreathed, and in the centre of them is a horse, rather too terrestrial to- 
be classical, with a conch shell and other marine emblems near him. The 
black-ground to this couch rises about two feet above the rcGUoing figure,, 
and is divided horizontally into two compartments, the lower containing a 
group of six chinverical monsters, each nearly a foot in= height,, itv mutual 
combat, and in perfect relief. Above is a smaller serievS, depicting, the Avatars,, 
or incarnations of the divinity. On the left, Coor/mi^ the tortoise^ having 
quitted his shell, of which he makes a pedestal, denotes the termination of 
of the catastrophe. Another marine monster, half boar ( VamhaX half-fish 
appears recovering the Vo/u] the symbol of production, from the attuvion, 
by his. tusk. Next to him is Narsiiiga, tearing in pieces^ a tyrannical king, 
with other allegorical mysteries having no relation to the ten incarmUons, 
but being a mythology quite distinct, and which none of the well-infoyued 
men around me could interpret : a certain proof of its antiquity. 

The position of Narayan was that of repose, one hand supporting* bis head, 
under which lay the gada^ or mace, while in another be held the conch-shell, 
which, when the god assumed the terrestrial form and led the Yadu hosts to 
battle, was celebrated as Dekshinaverta^ from having its spiral involutions 
reversed, or to the right {dekshin). The fourth arm was broken off, as were 
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his jrether liinilk to near the ki^ee. Frotrii tbe nai^ or na/ ( navel )v the umbili- 
tal cdrd ascended, terminating in a? fotu«, whose expanded flower served' as^ 
a seat for Bramha, the personification. ol the m-ind or spirit “moving, on the 
waters kJVarayma } of chaos. The beneficent and beautiful* Lacshmi,, 
whomt all adore, whether as Annapurna ( the giver of food )r or irr her tess* 
arniable character as the consort of the Hindu Plutue^ .seems ta have excited a 
dUttble portiofT of the zealot^s ire,, wha have not only visited her face too roughly,, 
but entirety destroyed the emblems of nourishment for her universal pcc^eny. 
It would be impossible to dwell upon the minuter ornaments^ whichy both 
for design and execution, may be pronounced unrivalled in India. The highly' 
fmagi native mind of tlie artist is app»rei>t throughout ; he has given a repose 
to the sleeping deity, which contrasts admirably with the writhing of the serpent 
upon which he lies, whose folds^ more especially under the neck, appear 
ahiiost real ; a deception aided by the prophyritic tints of the storre. From 
the acconrpamments of mermaids,, concha-shells^ sea-horses,. &c.y we may 
conclude that a more elegailt mythology than that now subsisting has beem 
lost with the art of sculpture. The whole is- carved out of a single biock of the 
quartz rock, which Ims a lustre and polish ettual to marble,, and is of far 
greater durability. 

‘ The length of this marine couch { seja ) is nearly eight feet, its breadth 
twOy and ks heights somewhat more tharr three r the figure, from the top» 
of his richly wrought tiara, being four feet. I felt a strong rnclii nation to* 
to disturb the sluinbers of Narayana, aiid transport him to anothet dime : in 
this there would be no sacrilege, for in his present mutilatedf state, he is 
kK)ked upon ( except as a specimen of art ) as no better than a stone. 

All rouiKl the coond tl>e ground is covered with fragn'ients of shrines erectedl 
to tbe inferior divinities. On one {kece, which nmst have belongjed to a roof, 
were sculptured two busts of a male and a female, unexceptionably beautifuL 
Tile beaii-dress of tl>e urale was a helmet, quite Grecian in design^ bound with 
a simply and elegant fillet ; in short, it would require the labour of 
several artists for six months to do any thing, like justice to the wonders of 
Boondi. 

There is no chronicle to tell us for whom or by whom this temple was 
constructed. The legends are unintelligible ; for although Ra)a Hoon is the 
hero of this region, it is no easy task to account for his connection with the 
mythology. ^ If we, however, connect this apparently wild tradition with what 
is already said regarding his ruling at Bhynsror, and moreover with what has 
been recorded in the first part of this work, when ‘Ungutsi, lord of the Hoons,* 
was enrolled amongst the eighty-four subordinate princes who defended Cheetore 
against the first attempt of the Islamite, in the eighth century, the mystery 
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The iTatine of Hooq W one of frequent occurrence in ancient tracfitiq^rt^ 
and the early mscriptioi>at Monghir has abea(% been tnenlioned,, as. likewise 
ahe still njore in[)!i)X)rtaiit aduwssion of this being one of the th!rt5r-six. royal tribes* 
of Rajpoots > and.a6> in> the Cbeetore chronicle, they have* aelually assigned as^ 
the pfopei name* of the Hoon Prince that ( Ungutsi.) which* designates, accor-^ 
ding to» their liistorian . EKsguignes,, the grand horde, we can scarcely reftiec :Our 
belief that ^there were Huns” in India in those daysv RitaiUiough Raja. Hoot> 
may have patronized the arts, we can hardly imagine he coidd have furnishec^ 
any ideas to the artist^ wiio ataH events* have not produced a single Tatar* 
feature K> attest their rule iiv this region- Jtt is for more probable; if ever 
Grecian artist visited these regions^ that thejr worked upon Vidian* designs — 
an h5q)othesis which may be still further supported History infowns us of the 
Grecian auxiliaries sent by Seleucus to* the* ( Phar > monaich. of Oojeia ( Ozene 
whose descendants corresponded witlv Augustus and L have before suggested 
the possibiJi^grof the tJenQf)le o/TKomulmair, wbieii is* alrogether disci mi lar» to any* 
remains of Hindu art, being attaributal^re* to the saniifi people; 

We discovered two inscriptions, as wed as the names^ of many visitors,, 
mscribedon the pavement and walls of the poniico, bearing date seven andt 
eight hundred years ago-; one wa§ “the son of Jalunsi- from DboAvuiiiagri 
another, which! is irt the ornamental JV(igan'o( the Jains,, is dated tlie k3th«ofi 
Cartic ^ the month sacred to Mars ),-S. on A, D; 925, ^ Unfortunately it isi 
but a fragment, containiijg: five s/ocais^ in praise ol Sides7£iar, or Maha(leo,.as the 
patron of the ascetic Jogis. Part of a naine remains ; aiid altijough ray old 
Guru will not venture tO' give* a iransJation without hisr sybelline v^olume, the: 

which was left at Oodipur, there is yet sufficient to» prove it to be: 
merely the rhapsody of a Pundit,, visiting, Rori Barolli, in praise ofi the* 
•great god arid of the site.®^ More tune and investigatioo Uian* I could afford^, 
might make further discoveisies and it would be lalxMif well rewarded,, if we* 
could obtain a date for this Augustan age of India- At tlie same time,, 
ill is evid:eQt shat the wliote was not accomplished witliiii one man*s existence,. 
»or could the cost be defrayed by one year’s, revenue of all Rajpootana^ 

We fnay add, before we quit tWs^spot, that there are two piles of^ stones, im 
the quadKmgle of the temple, raised over the defunct priests* of- Mahadeo^ 
who /whether Goseno, SanyasiS) or Dadoopantis, always* bury their dead. ^ 
'Bacollf is.in the tract named PuebaiVor the flat between the* river Chumhult 
and the pass, contaimng Iwenty-four villas in* the londship^of Bhyn^^r,. 
laying about three miles west and highly improving* the sceiie;, >^ielKwduldl? 
otherwise be ohe of perfect soHtude. According tp»thc local tmdllibii^ bf''Sdi^ 


a^' This isU«po6iud in the musesm. of. the Roi*al Asiatic Society. 
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wiTd trib^ hidre ancient was Chadravatt*, the seStt of the Hoons ) 
aftd fhe traces of the t)ld''cify hi e’^tensive mounds ^and ruhis ate ^t?ll beheld 
irbuhd 'the more thodern Bhynsrofr. iTraditfon adch, Chiirmitti (the 

'Olitssic name df the GhUmbul) had not “^then ploughed itself ^ channel in this 
adamantine bed ; bat nine 'centuries eotild not have effected this operation, 
^Tt^oUgh it 1i5 not far’ftom the period when x)ngutsi, the Hoon, served the liana 
inf GhedtorO. 


tidAFtiSR til 

it%e chodlis, dr ibhirtpodls bf 'tJie ChumbuL — Grandeur ^ df Uie scehe^’^D'es'cripiidh 
bf the falls b.ud rocks of Hie Chuntbul inf his part — fhe remarkable ^tirroiir- 
ness bfits bed,— the rOris, br stokes foujid in the tthirlpbbls, — Vis^ tb Giingti- 
ktheva, — Pis mHgnifidetit leoipk and shrines,-^ the details of fheir bkc%iteciUre, 
— Tlie mtiih temple more rkodern Ihtin the shrikes around it, — Dilhpi^diibh bf 
Hhese fine specimens bj art, — Effects of vegei'iliioh,—The gigar^ic 2 ccA€x\A?^,— 
•flabli, — t'akaji-ca-cOond, or foUntHik of Hie snakeffing, — FrbgfnerAs df "scUlff 
Hure, — MauioWm bf jfestbufit diao Slblcar,—f[olcaHs horse, — itis flephatit 
f hanpura, — T'ran'quiUity akd pkosperily Of these pCi'rts, — GtirrotC,-- trbeei 
of king Satul Fatal of the era of the Fundus, — Agcltes md cornelians,-^ 
The caves of Dhoomnar, — Descrip tion fff the caves and 'temples, — Explanati&k 
*of the figures,— Jain symbols on one side of the caves, FrCihutn an fhe oiktr. 
Statues qf the Jain pointiffs^ — Bheenie bazaar^ 

December s3rd,Sl\\%mj halted several days at BarolH to admire the Works 
of man, We marched to contemplate the sftHl more stupendoas operations of 
of nature— the choolis, or ‘whirlpools,^ of the Chum bak For three miles we 
had to hew a path thrcnsgb the forest for our camels and horses ; it at the end 
of which, the sound of many waters gradually increased, until we stood on 
the Wack edge of the river's rocky bed. Our Httle camp Was pitched upon an 
elevated spots coiiiniairding a view over one of the most striking objects of 
nature -T a scene bold beyond the power of description. Behind us was a deep 
Wood ; in front, the abrupt precipices of the Pathar ; to the left, the river ex- 
panded into a lake of ample dimensions, fringed with trees, and a little onward 
to tJie right, the majestic and mighty Ghirmitti, one of the sixteen sacred rivers 
of l^dia, shrunlc into such a narrow compass, that even man might bestride it. 
From the tlfent, nothing seemed to disturb the unruffled surface of the lake, 
we approached point of outlet, and beheld the deep bed the river has 
•excavated in the rock. This is the commencement of the falls. Proceeding 
along the margin, one rapid succeeds another, the gulf increasing in width, and 
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the noise l^fcotning tnote terrific, .until you arrive at a spc^t where the streaip is 
split into four distinct channels ; and a little farther, an isolated rock appears 
high 'over Which the wh itened spray ascends, tire sun^bcains playing on it. Here 
the sqjarated chatjnels, oach termwrating in a cascade, fall into an ample basin, 
^nd again unite their waters, boiling around the masses of black rock, which 
ever and anon peeps out and contrasts with the foaming surge rising from the 
whirlpools (chotflis) beneath. From this huge cauldron, the waters again divide 
into two branches, encircling and isolating the rock, on whose northern face 

they re-unite, and fonn another fitve fall. 



the summit of the rock, which is quite flat and is called ” the table of the 
Thakoor of Bhynsror,” who often, in the summer, holds his ^ote or feast there, 
and a fitter spot for such an entertainment can scarcely be imagined. Here, 
soothed by the murmur of foaming waters, the eye dwelling on a variety of 
picturesque objects, seen through the prismatic hues of the spray-clouds, the 
baron of Bhynsror and his little court may sip their amrit^ fancying it, all the 
while, taken from the churning of the little ocean beneath them. 

On issuing from the choolis, the river continues its course through its rocky 
bed, which gradually diminishes to about fifteen feet, and with greatly increased 
velocity, until, meeting a softer soil, under Bhynsror, it would float a man-of-war. 
The distance from the lake first described to this rock is about a mile, and the 
difference of elevation under two hundred feet ; the main cascade ‘being about 
sixty feet fall. It is a curious fact that, after a course of three hundred miles, 
the bed of a mighty river like this should be no more than about three yards 
broad. The whirlpools are huge perpendicular caverns, thirty and forty feet in 
deptbv betjjyveen some of which there is a communication unde/-ground ; tlie 
orbicular stones, termed rorisy are often forced up in the agitation of these 
natural cauldrons ; one of them represents the object of worship at Bal-rori. 
For many miles down the stream, towards Kotah, the rock is everywhere 
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picjirqed* by incipient or whirlpools, which according to theit' sii^e and 

f<]yr€e, «ro -always filled with these rounded stones^ 

> « From hence the Chumbul pursues its course through the plateau (sometimes 
sjjt htindred feet high) to Kotah. Here nature is in her grandest attire. The 
scene» though wild and rugged, is sublime ; and were I offered an estate in 
Mewsir, I would choose Bhynsror, and should be delighted to hold my gote 
enveloped in the mists which rise from the whirlpools of the Chumbul. 

^ , December 4th ^ — The carpenters have been at work for some days hewing a 

road for us to pass to Ganga-bheva, another famed retreat in this wild and now 
utterly deserted abode. We commenced our march through a forest, the dog- 
star nearly south ; the river dimly seen on our right. On our left were the re- 
mains of a ruined circumvallation, which is termed Rana-Kote ; probably a rumna^ 
or preserve. At daybreak we arrived at the hamlet of Kheyrli ; and here, our 
course changing abruptly to the south-east, we left the river, and continued our 
journey through rocks and thickets, until a deep grove of lofty trees, enclosed by 
a dilapidated wall, shewed thoit we had reached the object of our search, Ganga- 
bheva. 

What a scene burst upon us, as we cleared the ruined wall and forced our 
way over the mouldering fragments of ancient grandeur ! Ganga-bheva, or 
‘the. circle of Ganga,’ appears to have been selected as a retreat for the votaries 
of Mahadeva, from its being a little oasis in this rock-bound valley ; for its 
site was a fine turf, kept in perpetual verdure by springs. 

The chief object is the temple, dedicated to the creative power ; it stands itt 
the centre of a quiidrangle of smaller shrines, which have more the appearance 
of being the cenotaphs of some ancient dynasty than domiciles for the inferior 
divinities. The contrast between the architecture of the principal temple, and 
that of the shrines which surround it is remarkable. The body of the chief 
temple has been destroyed, and with its wrecks a simple, inelegant mindra has 
been raised ; nor is there aught of the primitive structure, except the portico 
remaining. Its columns are fluted, and the entablature (part of which lies 
prostrate and reversed)* exhibits a profusion of rich sculpture. In front of the 
temple is a circular basin, always overflowing and whence the term bhevo or 
bkeo^ ‘a circle,' added to the name of the spring, which is feigned to be 
an emanation of Ganga. The surface of its waters is covered with the flower 
saereci to the goddess, that particular lotus termed camodhun, which may 
be rendered^. ‘the riches of love,' ' 

Trhe?i$hlef 'temple evinces the same skill and taste as the structures ^pf BarolM, 
and the embellishments are similar. We here recognize the groupes of Maha* 

It wilt? he requisite to view Ihis fragment in a reversed position to see the intended 
effort pf the artist. 

S6 
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ddva and Parbntty, with the griffins the Nagimts, half-serpant half-fenuda^ 
^c., though not in so finished a style as at Barolii» Whatever be iha^ age 
of this temple ( and we found on the pavement the name of a votary ’ with 
Ibe date S. loii, or A. D. 955 % it is many centuries more recent than those 
which surrcKind it, in whose massive simplicity we have a fine specimen of the 
primitive architecture of the Hindus. Even of these, we can trace varieties. 
That of which we present a drawing, shews, in its fluted columns, a more 
ambitious, though not a better taste, thafi the plainer supporters of the 
♦pyramidal roofs, which cover a}l the ancient temples of Bal-siva. Five of 
Qtbese small shrines filled up each face of the quadrangle, but with the 
lexception of those on the east side, all are in ruins. The doors of those which 
possess an enclosed sanctum^ face inwards towards the larger shrine : and 
•each has a simple low altar, on which are ranged the attendant divinities of 
Mahadeva. The sculpture of all these is of a much later date than the 
specimens at BaroUi, and of inferior execution, though far superior to any 
thing that the Hindu sculptor of modern da>s can fabricate. They may. 
possibly be of the date found inscribed ( the tenth century ), posterior to which 
vio good Hindu sculpture is to be foiind> As this spot is now utterly 
^deserted, and the tiger and wild boar are the only inhabitants that visit the 
groves of Ganga-bheva, I shall be guilty of no sacrilege in removing a few of 
Vhese specimens of early art. * 

Nature has co-operated with the ruthless Toork in destroying the oldest 
ipecimens of the art. Wherever there is a chink or crevice, vegetation fixes 
ttselL Of this we had a fine specimen in a gigantic but now mouldering 
which had implanted itself in the mundnf of the principal-teraple, and 
rent k to its foundation. On examining its immense roots, large slabs 
were aictuaHy encased with the wood, the bark of which nearly covers a 
whole regiment of petty gods. This fact alone attests the longevity of this 
upecies of tree, which is said to live a thousand years. The fountain temple 
has, In a similar way, been levelled by another of these koroo trees, the branches 
•of which had gradually pressed in and overwhelmed it. The Sengar- 
or nuptiaFball, is also nearly unroofed ; and although the portico may 
yet survive for ages, time is rapidly consuming the rest. 

I should have said that there are two distinct enclosures, an interior 
aiid exterior, and it is the first which is crowded with the noblest tieeSf 
every where clustered by the amerveia^ ‘the garland of eternity./ sacred to 
Mahadeva, which shades the shrine, overhanging it in festootis. This is the 

* Of the style of these specimens the curious are enabled to judge, as several ve dsj^mtted 
in the museum of the Koyal Asiatic Society. These mark the declii^ of the arts r as do 
those of Barolli it is perhaps the highest point of excellence. • 
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the parasitic tribe, its main stem being as thick near the root as 
my body, I counted sixty joints, each apparently denoting a yearns growth, 
yet not half way up the tree on which it climbed. That highly-scented 
iirtirubi the grew in great profusion near the coond^ and k bevy of monkeys 
wore gambolling about them, the sole inhabitants of "the grove. The 
more remote enclosure contained many altars, sacred to the mams of the 
faithful wives who became satis for the salvation of their lords. On some of 
these altars were three and four poatlis^ or images, denoting the number 
of devotees. It would require a month's halt and a company of pioneers to 
turn over these ruins, and then we might not be rewarded for our pains. We 
have therefore set to work to clear a path, that we may emerge from these 
wilds. 

Naoli^ December sth^ twelve miles. — The road runs through one continued 
forest, which would have been utterly impassable but for the hatchet. Half- 
way, is the boundary between Bhynsror and Bhanpura, also an ancient appa- 
,nage of Mewar, but now belonging to Holcar. Naoli is a comfortable village, 
having the remains of a fort to the westward. 

In the evening I went to visit Takaji-ca-coond^ or fountain of the snake- 
king.' It is about two miles east of Naoli ; the road through a jungle, 
over the flat highland or Pathar, presents no indication of the object of research, 
until you suddenly find yourself on the brink of a precipice nearly two hundred 
feet in depth, crowded noble trees, on which the knotted koroo was again 
conspicuous. The descent to this glen was over masses of rock ; and about 
half-way down, on a small platform, are two shrines ; one containing the 
statue of TaksAac, the snake-kmg ; the olher of Dhunantra^ the physician, 
who was produced at the ‘churning of the ocean.' The coondy or fountain, 
at the southern extremity of the abyss, is about two hundred yards in cir- 
cumference, and termed athag^ or ‘unfathomable,' according to my guide, 
and if we may judge from its dark sea-geen lustre, it must be of considerable 
depth. It is filled by a cascade of full one hundred feet perpendicular height, 
under which is a stone-seat, sacred to the genius of the spot. At the west 
side iissues a rivulet, called the Takhailiy or serpentine, which, after pursuing 
a winding cdurse for many miles, some hundred feet below the surface of the 
Pathar, washes the eastern face of Hinglazgurh, and ultimately joins the Amjar. 
Ohl^si, my native artist, is busy with the effigy of the snake-king, and Dhun- 
antra, ]the Vedjf^* From the summit of the plateau we had a view of the 
castle of jii[%laa, celebrated in Lord^,Lake’f war with the Mahrattas, and 
which was taken by Captain Hutchinson wkb afew men of the Bengal artillery. 

December 6thy eight miles.— This was a delightful march, 
presenting pictures at every step^. Two miles, through jungle, brought us to 
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the hbrujit Crest of the Pathttr; some rfisttmce^the mote #tfs a 
or vAZ/re, with deep peipehdfcato on each -side, which at 
the pbiht of descertt, temped the or pass, beearw^e a tnHey, • gradually 
l^kndin^ 'until we rj^ched Bhanpura; At the are the remains* df^Pl Wp^ 
ancient fortress, named Indorgurh, which tnust have been one of tK^istfOtlgi 
hbfds of this region long anterior to the Chanderawut feudatories of Mewart 
Some Mgments Of scblpture indicate the presence of the artfst bf; BarblH’; 
but all search for inscriptions was fruitless. "From* hence wb saw the welh 
defined skirts of the plateau stretching westward by Rampura to the 
ghat, Tarrapur, and Jawud, the point of our ascent last year. 

It was pleasing, after a week’s incarceration amidst these nrirrs and scenes- 
of natural grandeur, where European foot had never trod, to see verdant 
fields and inhrtbitants of the pFains ; such alternations make each delightful 
in its turn. We had been satiated with the interminable flats and unvarying 
corn-fifclds of Harouti, and it was a relief to quit that tame tranquillity for the 
whirlpools of the Chumbul, the caonds of Ganga, and the snake-king in the 
regions of the inaccessible Doorga. 

As we approached Bhanpura, we crossed a small rivulet, called the Rewn,. 
coming from the glen of the passj near which is the mausoleum of Jeswunt 
RaO Holcar, adjoining the scene of his greatest glory, when he drove ah 
English army from his territory. The architecture is worthy of the barbari- 
an Maharatta ; it is a vaulted building, erected upon a terrace, all of 
hewn stotte : its only merit is its solidity, llicre is a statue of this intrepid 
chieftain, of the natural size in the usual ungraceful sitting posture, 
with his little turban ; but it gives but a mean idea of the man who made 
terms with I^^ake at the altars of Alexander, ft is enclosed by a miniature 
and regulaVly-built fortress with bastions, the interior of which are hollow and 
colonnaded, serving as a dhermsala, or place of halt for pilgrims or travellers ; 
hhd on the terrace are a few reklas, or swivels. On the right of the temple 
destined to receive the effigy of Jeswunt, h a smaller cenotaph to the memory 
of his sistef, who died shortly after him. The gate-way leading into this 
casteUated tomb has apartments at top, and at the entrance is a handsome 
piece of brass ordnance, called or *death.^ There is a temporary building 
on the right of the gateway, where prayers are recited all day long for the 
s^ofiT of Jeswunt, Before an altar on which were placed twenty-four or 

lampi aiways burning. A figure dressed in White was ofi the\4lt^r * im- 
mediately behind Which, painted on thcf^wair, was Jeswunt himseif, and as in 
the days of his glory, ihoilrited on his' favourite Wa^hbrse, Mowah. "-*Tfrb 
was waving over his hes^d, and silver-mace bearers were attending,^ wW lie the 
i^ciating priests, seated on/es^pe'tsi, pronOUneed their incantation 
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to vi^it Mowahi whose staH is the raausoleyfili' of 

tiblcftir; whditt hie bore in many a desperate strife. The noble animal seemed 
t&'^oisess aft his Aster’s aversion to ^ I^engiy and when, having requested his 
hi&dy dfdMies to be removed, I went up^ to examine him, he aft fkst backed* his 
^rs shd* shewed fight ; Init at last permitted me to rub his fine foreheadi 
Mowah is a chesnut of the famed Beemrathali breed ; bfce his master, a genuine 
tigftWe' of Maharashtra, he exhibits the frame-work of a perfect horse, though 
' utldet ; his fore-legs shew what he has gone thrbugh. His head is a 

model, exhibiting the highest quality of blood r ears small and pointed, eye 
full and protruding, and a mouth that could drink out of a tea-cup. He 
is m very good conditron ; but I put in my urzee that they would provide more 
ample and sweeter bedding, which was readily promised. The favourite ele- 
phat>t is a pensioner as well as Mowah. Even in these simple incidents, we see 
that the mind is influeticed by similar associations all over the world, 

Bhanpura is a town of five thousand houses, surrounded by a wall in good 
■order ; the inhabitants apparently well contetKled with tlie mild administration* 
of Tanta Jogh, the present Dewan of Holcar’s court; but they are all alive 
to the conviction that this tranquillity vs due to the supervising power alone* 
I was greatly gratified by a visit from the respectable community of Bhanpura 
merchants, bankers, and artizens, headed by the Hakim in person ; nor could 
the inhabitants of my own country, Mewer, evince more kind and courteous- 
feeling, In fact, they have not forgotten the old tie ; that the Rao of Bhan- 
pura, though now holding but a small portion of his inheritance, was one of 
the chief nobles of Mewar, and everr still receives the ti/ac of accession for 
Amud from the hands of his ancient lord, though nearly a century has elapsed 
since Holcar became his sovereign de facto : but associations here are all- 
powerful. 

' " Gicrrote^ December fth; distance, thirteen miles ; direction, S.S.E, — It 
was delightful to range over the expansive plains of Malwa, and not to be 
reminded at every step by the exclamation '‘thokur P of the attendant, that there 
W'^as some stony impediment ready to trip one up, the moment one'a vision wa^ 
raised above the earth. A singular contrast was presented between the moral 
aspect of these plains and of Haroutf. Here, though the seat of perpetual wai^, 
still visible in sterile fields, we observe comfort displayed in the huts and in the 
persbns'of the peas’antry ; tlvere amidst all the gifts of Annapurna^ the miser- 
aMetrbndilfon of the ryot provokes one to ask, ^whence this difference T The 
elsewhere explained. 

GifrrOte w a thriving town of twetise hundred houses^ the chief of a 
or #lj8tv!kidn of ‘Rampura, whence a deputy hctkim is sent as resident manager. 
It^s ilfr; but the inhabitants; seemed to . feel they- ha^d r>ow a better 
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security than walls. Here there is nothing antique ; but Moli, wi^ ili old 
castle^ about midway in this morning’s journey, might furnish something for the 
porte-ftuilk^ especially a fine sculptured torun yet standing, and fragments 
Strewed in every diteaion. . Tradition is almost mute, and all I eottld karn was^ 
that it was the abode of a king, called Satul-Patul, whom they carried back 
to the era of the Pandus. 

1 was much surprized to find the plain strewed with agates and cornelians^ 
of every variety of tint and shape, both veined and plain, semi-transparent 
and opaque, many stalactitic, in various degrees of hardness, still containing 
the fibre of grass or root, serving as a nucleus for the concretion. There are 
no hills to account for these products in the black loam of the plains, unless 
the Chumbul should have burst his bed and inundated them. Nor are there 
any nullas which could have carried them down, or any appearance of calcare- 
ous deposit in the soil, which, when penetrated to any depth, was found to rest 
upon blue slate. 

Caves of Dhoomnar^ December 8th ; direction^ south io° west ; distance 
twelve miles. — The country reminded us of Mewar, having the same agreeable 
undulations of surface and a rich soil, which was strewed throughout, as yester- 
day, with agates. As we approached the object of our search, the caves of 
Dhoomnar, we crossed a rocky riclge covered with the dhak jungle, through 
which we travelled until we arrived at the mount. We found our camp pitched 
at the northern base, near a fine tank of water ; but dur curiosity was too 
great to think of breakfast until the mental appetite was satiated. 

The hill is between two and three miles in circumference ; to the north it is 
bluff, of gradual ascent, and about one hundred and forty feet in height, tlie 
summit presenting a bold perpendicular scarp, about thirty feet high. The top 
is flat and covered with burr trees. On the south side it has the form of a 
horse-shoe, or irregular crescent, the horns of which are turned to the south, 
having the same bold natural rampart running round its crest, pierced through- 
out with pave^ of which I counted one hundred and seventy ; I should rather 
say that these were merely the entrances to the temples and extensive habita- 
tions of these ancient Troglodytes. The rock is a cellular ironclay, so indurate 
aod compact as to take a polish. There are traces of a city, externkl as well as 
internal^ but whether they were contemporaneous we can rat conjecture/ If 
we judge from the remains of a wall about nine feet thick, of Cyclopean fol^ma- 
rion, being composed of large oblong masses without cement, we mi^t incline 
to that opinion, and suppose that the caves were for the monastk inhabitants# 
did they not afford proof to the contrary in their extent and appropiialicmU ; 

On reaching ^he scarp, we wound round its base until wc arrived at M^ opcn- 
mg cut through it from top to bpttomt which proved to he the cadrance to a 
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glkUefy of about ont hundred yards in length and nearly four in breadth, terminate 
tug a quadrangular court, measuring about one hundred feet by seventy, and 
about thirty-five feet in height ; in short, an immense square cavity, hollowed out 
of the rock, in the centre of which, cut in like manner out of one single mass 
of stone, is the temple of the four armed divinity, Chatoor-bhooja. Exclusive 
of* this gallery, there is a staircase cut in the north-west pngle of the excavation, 
by which there is an ascent to the summit of the rock, on a level with which is 
tho pinnacle of the temple. Apparently without any soil, some of the finest 
trees I ever saw, chiefly the sacred peepul, burr, and tamarind, are to be found 
here. 

The ground-plan of the temple of the usual form, having a mindra munduf^ 
and portico, to which the well-known term pagoda is given, and there is simpli- 
city as well as solidity both in the design and execution. The columns, en- 
tablatures, with a good show of ornament, are distinct in their details ; and 
there are many statues, besides flowers, not in bad taste, especially the carved 
.ceilings. It would be regarded as a curiosity if found on a plain, and put 
together in the ordinary manner ; but when it is considered that all is from one 
block, and that the material is so little calculated to display the artist’s skill, the 
work is stupendous. 

Vishnu, who is here adored as the “four-armed,” was placed upon an altar, 
clad in robes of his favourite colour {pandu^ or yellow ochre), whence 
one of his titles, Pandurang, The principal shrine is surrounded by the 
inferior divinities in the following order ; First, on entering are the Po/eas or 
‘Porters Ganesa is upon the right, close to whom is Sarasvati, “ whose 
throne is on the tongue and on the left are the twinsons of Kali, the Bhiroos, 
distinguished as Aa/n (black), and Gota (fair) ; a little in advance of these is 
a shtiue containing five of the ten Mahabtdias^ or ministering agents of Kali, 
each known by his symbol, or vahan^ as the bull, man, elephant, buffalo, and 
peacock. The Mahabedias are all evil genii, invoked in Jup or incantations 
against an enemy, and phylacteries, containing formulas addressed to them, 
are bound round the arms of warriors in battle. 

At the back of the chief temple are three shrines ; the central one contains 
a statue of’ Narayana, upon his hydra-couch, with Lacshmi at his feet. Two 
Dytes, or evil spirits, appear in conflict close to her ; and a second figure 
repi^sents her in a running posture, looking back, in great alarm, at the 
combatants. Smaller figures about Narayana Fe|»resents the heavenly choristers 
administering to his repose, playing on various instruments, the mooraliy or 
flute, the wW, or lyre, the muyoora^ or tabor, and the mudhung and fhal^ or 
cynibals, at the sound of which a serpent appears, rearing his crest with deKght. 
Tbr niittor tempks, Mke the larger one, are also hewn out of the rock : but 
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the ^atues they contain are from the qnartt rock of the jPathary and thoy^^ 
therefore, appear incongmous with the other part& In facV from- an enifiSem 
eif Mahadeva, which fises o«t of the threshold, and upon wHith the 
■*%ur-afmed” Vishrftt looks down,^ I infer that these temples 'were ocigioialiy 
dedicated to the Creative power-. 

We proceeded by the steps, cut laterally in the roclc^ to the south side, 
whete we enjoyed, through the opening, an unlimited range of vision ovorrthe 
plains beyond the Chumbul, even to Miiadisore and Sondwarra. Descending 
sonae rude steps, and turning to the left, we entered a cavern, the roof of 
which was supported by one of those singularly-shaped columns, named after 
the sacred mounts of the Jains ; and here it is necessary to mention a curious 
fact, that while every thing on one side is Budhist or Jain, on the other all is 
Sivite or Vishnuvi. At the entrance to the cave adjoining this are various colossal 
figures, standing or sitting, too characteristic of the Budhists or Jains to be 
mistaken ; but on this, the south side, every thing is ascribed to the Pandus, 
and a recumbent figure, ten feet in length, with hisehand under his head, as if, 
asleep, is termed ‘‘the son of Bheem,^’ and as the local tradition goes, “only 
one hour old a circumstance which called forth from my conductor, who gravely 
swallowed the tale, the exclamation — “What would he have been if noh tnahina 
cabnluc^ ‘a nine months' child' !” The chief group is called the Five Pancius, 
who, according to tradition, took up their abode here during their exile from 
the Jumna ; and the other figures are performing menial o^ces to the heroes. 

Fortunately, I had my Jain Guru with me, who gave me more correct 
notions of these groups than the local cicerone. All these figures are 
representations of the deified pontiffs of the Jains, and the group of five are 
the most celebrated of the twenty-four, 'and distinctively called the 
Panch-Tetutiyviz. Rishubdeva, the first ; Suntnath, the sixteenth ; Nernnath, 
the twenty-second ; Parswanath, the twenty-third and Mahavira, the twenty- 
fourth. Each has his sacred mount, or place of pilgrimage (ieerui)^ eadh 
Is recognized by his symbol, viz. the bull, black antelope, conch-shell, hooded 
serpent, and tiger ; and it is quite sufficient to find one of these symbols upon 
tlie plinth to ascertain the particular pontiff to which it belongs. Tnere was 
also, in a sitting posture, Chandra Prebhoo, known by his sign, the crescent. 
All the figures are from ten to eleven feet high. That in a recumbent position,' 
my friend said was one of the pontiffs, about to “shuffle off this mortal coil, 
preparatovy to apotheosis. “VVhen such an event took place, the throne of 
Indra shook, and he sent a deputation to convey the deceased IthroO^ the 
Kheer Samudra (sea of curds i, to the great temple of deification, whitber/tbe 
whole heavenly host advanced to conduct him.” ‘ " 

. Next to, and commonicatinifif by . a passage with, this liali of 4iie "Jain 
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poaitifis, is the most extensive excavation of Dhoomnar, locally designated as 
'‘‘Bheem^s Bazaar.’* The extreme length of this excavation is about a hundred 
feet, and the breadth eighty. Although the name of this leader of the Pandus 
designates every subdivision of this cave, yet every thing, is Budhist. The 
main apartment is that called Rheem’s armoury or treasury, the entrance to 
which is through a vestibule, about twenty feet square, supported by two 
columns, and having four lateral semicircular niches, now empty, but probably 
intended for statues ; this opens to the armoury, which is a vaulted apartment, 
about thirty feet by fifteen, having at the further end a dkagope^ supporting the 
roof. These singularly-formed columns, if we may so term them, are named 
after their sacred mounts ; and this is called Soomene^ which being sacred to 
Adnath, the first pontiff, we may conclude he was here adored. An extensive 
piazza, full twenty feet wide, evidently a dhermsahi for the pilgrims, runs round 
this apartment, supported by rows of massive square columns, all cut out of the 
rock; and again, on the exterior, are numerous square cells, called the apart- 
ments of the Srawuks^ or Jain liity ; in one of which there is a supporting 
dhagoge^ and in another two statues of the twenty-third pontiff, Parswa. A part 
of the vaulted roof of Bheem’s treasury, as it is called, has fallen in, so that 
the vault of heaven is seen through the aperture of the mountain. This is also 
atfribuied to Korea Choor ( thkf ), whose statue appears on the pinnacle of 
the temple of Barolli, indicating the old enemy of the Pandus, who robbed 
them of their kingdom. Close to the armoury is an apartment called the 
Rajloca^ or for the ladies ; but here tradition is at fault, since, with the ex- 
ception of Koonti, the mother, Droopdevi alone shared the exile of the 
Pandus. 

Still further to the right, or south-west, is another vaulted and roof-ribbed 
apartment, thirty feet by fourteen, and about sixteen in central height, supported 
by another image of Soomeru. The sacred hurr^ or fig-tree ( ficus religtosa ), 
had taken root in the very heart of this cavern, and having expanded until 
checked by the roof, it found the line of least resistance to be the cave’s mouth, 
whence it issued horizontally, and is now a goodly tree overshadowing the 
cave. Arexund this there are many pausidsalas^ or halls for the Yatis, or 
initiated disciples, who stand in the same upright meditative posture as the 
poiatiifs. 

But it is impossible, and attempt would be tedious, to give, by any written 
description, ^ an adequate idea of the subterranean town of Dhoomnar, It 
is an object, however, which will assist in illustrating the subject of cave- 
worship in India ; and though in grandeur these caves cannot compare with 
those of Ellora, Carli, or Salsette, yet in point of antiquity they evidently 
surpass them. The temple dedicated to the Tirthancars, or Jin-eswars 
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«(lords of the Jains ), ate rode specimens of a rude age, when the art of $ci$i)|k 
tore was hi its very infancy ; yet is there a boldness of delineation, as well as 
great originality of design, which distinguishes them from every thing else in 
India. In vain W€; hunted for inscriptions ; but a few isolated letters <>f that 
ancient and yet ondeciphered kind, which occurs on every monument atui'* 
buted to the Pandus, were here and there observed. There were fragments of 
sculpture about the base of the bill differing both in design and material from 
those of the mountain. Altogether, Dhoomnar is highly worthy of a visit, 
being one of the most curious spots in this part, which abounds with curiosi' 
ries. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

IRouteover the ground of Monson's retreat — Battle of Peeply, — Herohm of Vmr 
Sing Hara^ chief of Koelah. — Conduct of general Monsen. Puchpahar,’^* 
KuHivCirra. — Thriving aspect of the country. — Jkalra-Patun.-^Ttfnptes,^^ 
Commercial immunities of the city— Judicious measures of the Regent in esfa* 
^blishing this mart. — Public visit of the community of Patun. — The ancient 
^city, — Legends of its foundation, — Profusion of ancient ruins . — Fine sculpture 
and architecture of the temples.— Inscriptions.— Cross the natural boundary 
of Harouti and Malwa, — The of the Kotah Regent . — Chaoni of the 

Pindarris . — Gagrown. — Naraynpur. — Mokundarra Pass. — Inscriptions. — 
■Anecdotes of the ‘Lords of the Passi\ — The chaori of Bheem. — Ruins,— 
•^Ordinance of the Ilara princes. — Return to Kotah . — Field sports.— Author 
^attacked by a bear.— Ruins of Ekailgurh. 

Puchpahar, xoth December. — We returned to Gurrote yesterday, whence 
>ve marched ten miles north-north-east this morning over memorable ground. 
It was from Gurrote that the retreat cf Monson commenced, an event as 
remarkable in the history of British India as the retreat of Xenophon in that 
^of Greece. The former has not been commemorated by the ^commander, 
though even the’ penr of Xenophon himself could not have mitigated the 
reproach which that disastrous event has left upon our military reputayon. 
Holcar was at Pertabgurb, when, hearing of the advance of the English army, 
ftie made direct on Mundisore, where he baited merely to refresh his horses, 
^nd crossing the Ohumbul at the Aora ford, he pushed direct on Gurrote, 

^ distance of nearly fifty miles. Ijiocal report states that Monson, in utter 
ignorance of the rapid advance of Holcar, had that morning recom?ienc€id W* 
march for Chaudwasso, with what cAtject is unknown ; but as soon as be learned 
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of th«J foe, with awaiting him, he ordered a retrograde move- 
tnent to gain the Mokundurra pass, leaving Lucan with the irregular horse 
end the Ricitah auxiliaries, chiefly Hara Rajpoots, to, secure his retreat 
Kttlcar’s army amounted to ten thousand hocw* in four goles^ or masses, 

«tch acting separately. That under Khan Bungush came on Lucan from 

the souths while that under Hurnat Dada, from th>5 direction of Bhanpur 
attacked the Kotah contingent Lucan defended himself like a hero and 
having repelled all their charges, had become the assailant, when he received 
his dealth‘blow from a hand in his own pdega. My informant, who was that 
day opposed to this gallant soldier, described the scene, pointing out the 
mowah tree close to which he fell. 

The auxiliary band of Kotah was led by the Hara chief of Koelah, his 
name Umr Sing. On receiving the orders of the English commander, he 
prepared, in the old Hara style, to obey them. The position he selected 
tvas about a quarter of a mile west of Lucan, on the north bank of the Amjar, 
his left protected by the village of Peeply, which stands on a gentle eminence 
gradually shelving to the stream, the low abrupt bank of which would secure 
him from any charge in front. Here dismounting from his horse, Umr Sing, 
surrounded by one thousand men, “spread his carpet,” resolved to defend 
the passage of the Amjar. His force was chiefly infantry, who met the enemy 
with volleys of matchlocks, and filled the stream with their bodies ; but just 
as he was about to close with them, a ball hit him in the forehead and another 
in the right breast. He fell, but immediately rose again, and reclining 
against a siigar-mill-stone, encouraged his men to the charge. The calmness 
of his manner indicated no danger but it was the dying effort of a Hara: 
pointing with his sword to the foe, he fell back and expired. Four hundred 
and fifty of his men were either killed or wounded around their chief, and 
the next in rank to Koelah, and the bukshee, among the latter, the Polaita 
chief, paymaster-general of Kotah was made prisoner, and forced to sign a bond 
for ten lakhs of rupees as a ransom, a penalty for siding with the English. 

A humble altar of clay marks the spot where the brave Hara fell, having 
a tablet, ox^joojarhy representing as usual a cavalier and his steed, armed at 
all points. I felt indignation at the indifference of the Regent, who had not 
marked the spot with a more durable monument ; but he is no Hara ; 
though could he entomb the whole tribe, he would erect a structure rivalling 
eveit that of Mausoleus. But this receives a homage which might be denied 
lo a more splendid one ; for the villagers of Peeply fail not in their duty 
to the manes of Umr Sing, whose lowly altar is maintained in repair. The 
devoted has frail a nronument as this; nor could I learn 

the case whleh enclosed hi^ gallant spit it had any rites of sepulture. But* 
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his memory will be cherished by the inhabitants of Peeply^ Who will pdtji 
to the rtiowah tree as that of “ Lucan Saheb ca joojark.^' * 

By the sacrifice of these brave men, the British commander gained the 
Mokundurra pass, .without seeing even an enemy ; and he there left only five 
companies, with sufficient supplies and ammunition, under such mcrr as* 
Sinclair or Nichob Mokundurra might have rivalled Thermopylae in renown > 
for such is the peculiarity of the position, that it would have taken a week 
to turn it, and that could be done by infantry alone. But the convmander 
*‘had no confidence in his men why then did he accept the conunand ? 
Throughout the retreat,, the sepahis were eager for the fights and expressed; 
their opinion openly of their leader ; and when this ‘doubting’ commander 
left five companies to defend the passage of the Butras^ how did they perform 
it ? by repelling every assault, while a particle of ammunition lasted I 
have often passed this ford once with Sindia’s army, and only three years after 
the retreat. The gallant stand was admirably descril>€d to^ me by Zemaun- 
Khan Rohilla,^ a brave soldier and no boaster, ( and that day among, our 
foes, ) who coolly pointed to the precise spot where he shot one of our officers, 
in the last charge, with his pistol. He said that the Mahratta infantry would 
no longer return to the charge, and that Jesvvunt Rao was like madman,, 
threw his turban on the ground and called for volunteers amongst the eavalry, 
by whom at length Sinclair and his men were cut off. It js a les.son by which 
we ought to profit, never to place in command of sepahis those who do not 
understand, confide in, and respect them. 

Puchpahar is a thriving town, the head of one of the four districts of 
which, by the right of war, w'c became possessed, and have transferred fron> 
Holcar to the Regent : so far we have discharged the debt of gratitude. Eighty^ 
villages are attached to Puch[)ahar, which, though never yielding less than 
half a lakh of rupees, rs capable of raising more than twice that sum. There 
are two thousand houses in the town, which has an extensive bazaar filled 
with rich traders and bankers, all of whom came to visit nae. The cornelian 
continues to strew the ground even to this place. 

Kunwarra, Jith December ; thirteen miles ; direction, N. by E. — 
Passed over a fine rich soil, with promising young crops of wheat and gramv 
and plenty of the last crop (joar) in stacks ; a sight not often seen in th^e 
war-trodden plains, and which makes the name, Kurrwarra, or “the land of 
corn,” very appropriate. At the village of Aonla, four miles south, wo crossed 
the high road leading from Oojein through the durra to Hindusthan, the large 
town of Soneil lying three miles to our right 

Jhalra-Patuny I2th December ; ten miles > direction, Nr N. E — The road 
over the same fertile soil. — Passed the Chunderbhaga rivulet, the source erf 
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whicAJs only two coss distant, aird was shown, within the ran^e, the isolated 
hill of Relaitoh, formerly the retreat of a Bhil community^ whicb sent forth 
four thoasand bowmerrto ravage the plains* of Malwa : these were extirpated^ 
by Zalim Sing, 

Jhara^patun is the creation of the Regent ; and, as we approached rt, his- 
kindness procured me the distinction of being met, ‘a full mile beyond the* 
^town, by the chief magistrate^ the council, and the most wealthy inhabitants : an 
honour duly appreciated, this being the only town in India possessing the 
germs of civil Hbertyr in the power of framing their own municipal regulations^ 
1 his is the more remarkable, as the immunities of their commercial charter 
were granted by the most despotic ruler of India; though the boon was 
not a concession to- liberty, but an act of policy ; it was given for value* 
received, or at least expected, and which has been amply realized. Having 
exchanged salutations, and promised a more extended courtesy at my tents in 
the evening, we took advantage of the town being thinned, and passed in 
binder a general discharge of ordnance from the ramparts. The efty is nearly 
a square, surrounded by a substantial wall and bastions, well furnished with 
cannon. The ground plan is simple, being that of the Indian chowpun or cross,, 
with two main streets intersecting each other at right angles,, and many smaller 
ones running parallel to them. The main street is from* south to north. VVe 
proceeded through this burra bazaar^ until we reached the p>oint of intersection^ 
where, upon a brood terrace stands a temple to- Chaiaorhkooja^ the ‘four- 
armed’ god, at least ninety feet in height. The marble dome and colonnaded 
munduf^ and the general proportions of the structure,^ attracted my attention 
but having been recently repaired and coated with white, I passed it by, con- 
ceiving it to be modern, and not likely to furnish historical data. From thence 
to the northern gate is a range, on either side, of houses of a urriform str-uc- 
ture,r having a great appearance of comfort ; and the street, which is nearly a 
mile long, terminates with a temple erected by the Regent to his favourite 
divinity, Dvvarcanath. The in;vage here enshrined was ploughed up from the- 
ruins of the ancient city, and carried to tlie Regent at Kotah, who, leaving to 
the choice qf the god the title under which, and the site where, he would be 
worshipped, his various names were inscribed and placed under the pedestal ; 
the jyiest drew forth that of Gopal-ji^ and a magrrificent shrine was erected to 
him upon the bank of one of the finest lakes fn India, the waters of which, 
raised by an artificial dam, could be made to environ it at pleasure. 

In a street to the north and pjarallel to the first, but as yet incomplete, is 
a handsome temple dedicated to the sixteenth Jain prophet. This also, I after- 
wards discovered, wa« an antique structure, recently^ repaired, and one of the 
hundred and eight temples, the bells of which sounded in the ancient city 
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whence its name or *the city ef beil^ and not as eiToaeeus3y 

stated hitherto, from Ihe tribe of the Regent Jkalra-paiun^ ot *dty of the 
Jhala;^ ignorance^ of which fact made me pass over the temples, under the 
supposition that they were coeval with its modern foundation. I stopped for a 
few moments at the mansion of the chief magistrate, Sah Munnirani, and 
having expressed my admiration of all I had seen, and my hope that the 
prosperity of the city would redouble under hi§ paternal care in these days of 
peace, I made my salaam and took leave. Opposite his house, engraved on a 
pillar of stone, is the charter of rigths of the city. Its simplicity will excite a 
smile ; but the philosopher may trace in it the first rudiments of that com- 
mercial greatness which made the free cities of Europe the instruments of 
general liberty. Few of these had their privileges so thoroughly defined, or so 
scrupulously observed ; and the motive which brought the community together 
was the surest guarantee against their infringement. A state of general 'war 
made them congregate, and was the origin of these immunities which the 
existing peace and tranquillity will perpetuate. Any want of good faith would 
be the destruction of Patun. 

When the Regent took advantage of the times to invite the wealthy of all 
the surrounding regions to become settlers in this new mart he wisely appealed 
to the evidence of their senses as the best pledge for the fulfilment of his 
promises. Simultaneously with the charter, the fortifications were commenc- 
ed, and an adequate garrison was placed here under a commandant well known 
and respected. He excavated wells, repaired the dam of the old lake, and 
either built anew or repaired the religious edifices of all sects at the expense 
of the state ; and to secure uniformity and solidity in the new habitations, 
he advanced to every man who. required it half the money necessary for their 
construction. But the greatest boon of all was his leaving the administra- 
tion of justice, as well as of internal police, entirely in the bands of the muni- 
cipal authorities, who, to their credit, resolved that the fines and forfeitures 
arising therefrom, instead of becoming a bait for avarice and vexatious inter- 
ference should be offerings to the shrine of Dwarica-nath. 

It is proper to say that the chief magistrate, Sah-Munniram, who is of the 
Vishnue sect, has a coadjutor in Gomani Ram, of the Oswal tribe and Jain 
faith, and each has his separate tribunal for the classes he represents, whiles the 
whole form a joint council for the general weal. They pull well together, and 
each has founded a po{fra or suburb, named after their children. Tl^e •ChoAUas or 
members of this council are selected according to the general sense entertaaned 
of their fitness ; and were the chief rtitagistratee also the free' choice of the 
inhabitants at large, ‘the cijy (rf beUs' would require no addition^ to her freedom. 

^ Thus, in the short space of twenty years has been raised a dtjf of six thousand 
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dwellings, with a population of at least twenty five thousand souls, 
fciit the hereditary principle, so powerful throughout these countries, and whichi 
though it perpetuates many evils, has likewise been productive of much good, 
utidihaa preserved these states from annihilation, will inevitably make the ‘turban' 
of magistracy descend from the head of Muniram or Gomani to their children, 
under whom, if they be not imbued with the same discretion as their parents, 
^ the stone tablet as well as the subsequent privileges of Jhalrapatun, may 
sbecorae ^ dead letter. The only officers of government residing in the town 
are the commandant and the collector of the imposts ; and so jealous are they 
of the least interference on his part, that a fine would be inflicted on any in- 
dividual who, by delaying the payment of the authorised duties, furnished an 
excuse for his interference. 

Such is an outline of an internal administration, on which I have just had a 
commentary of the most agreeable description : a public visit from all the 
wealth and worth of Patun. First, came the merchants, the brokers, the 
insurers of the Vishnue persuasion, each being introduced with the name of 
the firm ; then followed the Oswal merchants, in similar form, and both of 
them I seated in the order of their introduction and respectability. After 
them followed the trades, the Chohtea or deacons, each making his nuzzur in 
the name of the whole body. Then came the artizans, goldsmiths, braziers, 
dyers, confectioners, down to the barbers, and town-crier. The agricultural interest 
was evidently at a discount in Patun, and subordinate to the commercial ; the 
old Mundlooe Patels were, “though last, not least’' in this interesting as- 
semblage. Kven the frail sisterhood paid their devoirs^ and, in their modesty 
of demeanour, recalled the passage of Burke applied in contrast to a neighbour- 
ing state, “vice lost half its deformity, by losing all its grossness." Sab 
'Munniram himself preserved order outside, while to his colleague he left the 
formalities of introduction. The goldsmiths' company presented, as their 
nuzzur^ a small silver powder-flask, shaped as an alligator, and covered with 
delicate chain-work, which I shall retain not only as a specimen of the craft, 
but in remembrance of a day full of unusual interest. They retired in the 
same order • as they came, preceded by the town-band, flags, trumpets,, 
and drums. 

Such is Jhalra-Patun. May the demon of anarchy keep from its walls, 
and the orthodox and heterodox Duumvirs live in amity for the sake of the 
general good,, nor by their animosities, increase the resemblance which this 
mart bears to the free cities of Europe. 

From ail I could learn, justice is distributed with as even a hand as in 
wiosV societies, but wherever existed the community that submitted to restraint, 
or did not murmur at the fiat ""of the law? Jhalra-Patun is now the grand 
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•commercial mart of Upper Malwa, and has swallowed up all the commerce of 
3the central towns between its own latitude and Indote. Though not even on 
the high road, when established, this difficulty was overcome by the road coming 
to it. The transit-duties on salt alone must be considerable, as that of the 
lakes of western Rajwarra passes through it in its way to the south-east It, is 
not famed, however, for any staple article of trade, but merely as an entrepot 
We have said enough of the modern city, and must now revert to the , 
■ancient, which besides its metaphorical appellation of ‘'‘the city of bells,'^ had 
the name of Chandravati^ and the rivulet which flowed through it, the 
Chandrahhaga. There is an abundance of legends, to which we may be 
•enabled to apply the test of inscriptions. In some, Raja Hoon is again 

brought forward as the founder of the city ; though others, with more 

probability, assign its foundation to the daughter of Chandrasen, the Pramar 
king of Malwa, who was delivered of a son on this spot while on a pilgrimage. 
Another ascribes it to a more humble origin than jeither, /. <?. to Jussoo; a poor 
wood-cutter of the ancient tribe of Or, who, returning homewards from his 
daily occupation, dropped his axe upon the paris-putiur^ with the aid of which 
he transmuted iron to gold, and raised “the city of the moon” ( Chandravati) ; 
and the lake is still called after hftn Jussoo Or cadallab. The Pandu Bhecm 
likewise comes in for his share of the founder’s fame ; who, with his bretliren 
during their covenant with the Kaorea, found concealmeitt in the forest ; but 
his foe, fearing the effect of his devotions, sent his familiar to disturb them. 

The spirit took the form of a boar, but as he sped past him through the 

thicket, Bheem discharged an arrow, and on the spot where this fell, the 
Chandrabhaga sprung up. Whoever was the founder, I have little doubt 
that tradition has converted Jussoo-verma, the grandson of Udyadit, the 
monarch of all Malwa, into the wood-cutter ; for not only does this prince’s 
name occur in one of the inscriptions found here, but I have discovered it in 
almost every ancient city of Central India, over which his ancestors had held 
supreme power from the first to the thirteenth century of Vicrama.* 

The sites of temples mark the course of the streahi for a considerable 
distance, the banks being strewed with ruins. Flights of steps, fcJrming ghats^ 
reach to the water’s edge, where multitudes of gods, goddesses, and demons, 
are piled, and some of the more perfect placed upon altafs of clay, ait)und 


* On a stone tablet, which I discovered at Boondi, of the Takshac race, are the names both 
of Chandrasen and Jesooverma and though no date is visible, yet that of the latter is fixed 
by another set of inscriptions, inserted in the first volume of the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, at S. 1191 or A. D. 1135 ; the period when the old Hindu monarchies were 
breaking up, and consequently the arts beginning to decay. 
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wliich some lazy, well-fed Gosens loiter, basking in the sun. Understanding 
umbrage could be taken if I exported some of them to Oodipur, I 
carried off Narayan on his hydracouch, a Parbutty, a tri-murti^ and a cart-load 
df the dii mimres^ which I found huddled together luicler a burr-trcc. There 
was a fine statue of Ganesa, but our efforts to move IVisdofn were ineffectual, 
arid occasioned not a few jokes among my Brahmins ; nor must I pass over a 
colossal bafaka (boar), of which no artist in Europe need be ashamed. 

The powers of Destruction and Re[)roduction were those propitiated among 
the one hundred and eight shrines of Chandravati ; ‘of which only two or three 
imperfect specimens remain to attest the grandeur of past days. Every where, 
the symbolic lingam was scattered about, and the nmnduf of one of those still 
standing I found filled with representations of the Hindu Hecate and a host 
of lesser infernals, the sculpture of which, though far inferior to that at 
Barolli, is' of a high order compared with aught of modern times. The 
attitudes are especially well-managed, though there is a want of Just propor- 
tion. Even the anatomicaU display of the muscles is attended to ; but the 
dust, oil, and sindoor (vermilion) of twelve centuries were upon them, and the 
place was dark and clamp, which deterred us from disturbing them. 

Ghassi is now at work upon the outline of two of the remaining shrines 
and has promised to give up ten days to the details of the ceilings, the columns, 
and- the rich varied ornaments, which the pencil alone can represent. 
One, of these shrines, having a part of the sengar chaori still standing, 
is amongst the finest things in xAsia, not for magnitude, being to all appearance 
merely receptacles for the inferior divinities surrounding some grand temple, 
but for the sculptured ornaments, which no artist in Europe could surpass. 
Each consists of a simple inindni, or celln^ about twenty feet sejuare, having 
a portico and a long open colonnaded vestibule in front for the priests 
and votaries. Every one of these numerous columns differs in its details from 
the others. But the entrance chiefly excites admiration, being a mass of 
elaborate workmanship of a peculiar kind and the foliage and flowers may be 
considered perfect * It is deeply to be lamented that no artists from Europe have 
made casts from these masterpieces of sculpture and architecture, which would 
furnish many new ideas, and rescue the land sacred to Bhavani (Minerva) from 
the charge of having taught nothing but deformity : a charge from which it 
is jny pride to have vindicated her. 


* The original drawings by Ghassi are deposited at my booksellers, Budd and Calkin, 
Pall-Mall, together with those by Captain Waugh to shew that any deviation from the 
originals by the engravers is to the decided deterioration of the former. They are on a con- 
siderably larger scale than the engravings, and I am anxious that the public should thus form a 
estimate of the arts as they once existed in India. 
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While I remained with Ghass^amidst the turns, I despatched tny gum 
Brahmins to make diligent search for inscriptions { but mawy bf lheae^ ,^ 
well as thousands of divinities, the wrecks 6j*ancier>t Pitwn, baye bujilt 

up in the new town* or its immense circumvallation ; but our elTofite ^rafOOft 
altogether unrewarded. - i 

The oldest inscriptipn, dated S. 74b (A. D. 962), bote the name 
Raja Doorgangul, or ‘ the bar of the castle/ It is very long, and in that 
ornamented character peculiar to the Budhists and Jains thtodghout these 
regions. It contains allusions to the local traditions of the Pandu Arjoon, 
and his encounter with the demon Virodhi under the form of Baraha, or the 
boar ; and states that from the spot where the bataha was Wounded, and 
on which his blood fell, a figure sprung, originating from the wound (khet% 
whose offspring in consequence was called Khetrie : “ of his hue- was Chrishna 
Bhut Rhetri, whose son was Takyac, What did he resemble, who obtained 
the fruits of the whole earth, conquering numerous foes ? .He had a son 
named Kyuk^ vvho was equal to the. divinity which supports the globe t in . 
wisdom he was . renowned as Mahadeo : his rfame sent to s?leep the children 
of his foe ; he appeared as an avatar of Boodh, and lilce the ocean, which 
expands when the rays of the full moon fall upon it, even so does the sea of 
our knowledge increase when he looks upon it : and his verses are filled with 
ambrosia (amnki). Frorh Cheyt to Cheyt, sacrifice never ceased burning ^ tiidra 
‘went without offspring.* The contributions from the land were raised 
with justice, whilst his virtues overshadowed the three worlds. The light 
'^vbich shines from the tusks of his foe’s elephant had departed ; and' the 
hand which struck him on the head, to urge him on, emitted no sound. 
Where was the land thc^ felt not his influence ? Such was Sri Kyuk 1 when 
he visited foreign lands, joy departed from the wives of his foe : may ^11 • 
his resolves be accomplished I 

“S. 748 ( A.D. 692 ) on the full moon of Jeyt, this inscription was placet 
rin the mindra, by Goopta,‘the grandson .of Bhat Ganeswar, Lord ofihi Lords 
of verse of Moondal, and son of Hur-goopta :*this writing was composed, 
dn the presence of Sri Doorgangul Raja, to whom, salutation \f that forehead 
:iiloiie is fak which bows to the gods, to a tutor^ and to woman f Engraved 
ftjy Oluk the stone cutter/’ 

'On this ctjrious inscription we, may bestow a remarks. It appdirs to 
mie that the wild legion of the erdiVion of tjj^s Kketri^ from the ^ blood' of 
Barahj^ represented as a or demon 4 n disguise, is another to 




* The anusi«n to this affords another instance of (he presumption of the W 

^Ue<l the gods to attend the sacrificial riles, and hertcc^ndra coiild“ 
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■tell the adtoisston ' of some northern race into the great Hindu ■ family; 

« nftiiie^of Bat^ha?, as an ancient IndoScythrc tribe, is fortunately abundantly ^ 
ji^erted in thfe annals of Jessulmer^ which state, at the early periods- of the 
¥add«^Bhattt bistoty, opposed their entrance into India : ‘while both Takshac 
i or Tak ) and Kyuk ere names of Tatar origin,, the former signifying ‘the snake,’ 
the letter *tlTe heavenSk* The whole of this region bears evidence of a race 
whose rdigioti was ophite, who bore the epithet of Takshac as the name of 
the tribe,- a ikJ whose inscriptions in this same naihheaded cTiaracter are found 
all over central and western India. If we combine this Vith all that we have 
already said regarding Kaja Boon of Bhadraoti, and Ungutsi the Hun, who* 
served the Kmia of Cheetore n/ /A/s precise period^* when an irruption* 
is recorded from central Asia, we are forced to the conclusion, tliat this ins- 
eriptioir ( besides many o-thers ), is a memorial of a Scythic or Tatar i>rince,, 
who, as well as the Gete [>rince of Salpoor,. t was grafted upon Hindu stock. 

The inscription next in point of antiquity was from the Jain temple in the' ' 
modern town. It was dated the 3rd of Jeyt, S. 1103 ( A.D. 1047), but 
recorded only the name of a vfsitor to the shrine. 

Near the dam of tlie Or-sagur^ there was a vast number of funeral me- 
morials, termed nis^a, of the Jain priesthood. One is dated “the 3rd of Magh^ 
S..1066 ( A.D. loio )y on which day Srimfunt Deo, Chela^ or disciple, of 
Acharya Srimana Dewa, left this world.” Tlve bust of the acharya^ or doctor,, 
is in a studious posture, the book lading open upon the ihooni or cross, which 
forms a reading-desk, often the only sigrv on the nisea ta mark a Jain place 
sepulture. 

The adjoining one contained the name of Devindra Arcbarya ; the- 
dates. 1180. . ' 

..Another was of “Komar-deo, the pundea or priest of the race of Koomad 
Chandra Acharya, who finished his career on Thursday ( goorhcr ) the Mool 
fi^kshitra of S. 1289.”^ 

There were many others, but as^, like these, they contained no historical! 
data, they were not transcribed. 

* Niwaynp%tr^X 3 th DecemberY eleven miles.— Marched at dayf>reak, a»nd about 
a €OSS nortlr the d!jr ascended the natural boundary of Harouti and 
Maiwa ; at the point of ascent was Gondoce, fornierly in the appange of the 
Oha^^Rao (lord of the pms^^ one (rf tl>e legendary heroes of past days > and 
halJ;a-coss further was the poinl^of desceiSlntoTihe or ^^a^ley,’' tharoughr 
which^^f c&irse hy due north- In front to the north-west, Gagrown^ on the 
opposite raj^ge^ was |il8t visible through the gloom ; while the yet more ancient 

I. p. 230. ^ 

■ VoL I. p. 
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Mhow, the first capital of the Kbeechies, vra& pointed out five coss fa 
eastward. I felt most anxious to visit this city, celebyated in the tradkionst' of 
Central India, and containing in itself and all around much that was- worthy of 
notice. But time pressed ; so we continued our roitte over the pa^lh' trodden 
by the army of Alla-o-din when he besieged Achildas in Gagrown. The valley 
was full three miles wide, the soit fertile, and the scenery highly picturesque:? 
The forest on each side echoed with the screams of the peacock, the calls of 
the patridge, and the note of the jungle-cock, who was crowing his matins as 
the sun gladdened his retreat. It was this antri^ or valley, that the Regent 
selected for his ckaoni^ or ‘fixed camp/ where he has resided for the last thirty 
years. It had at length attained the importance of a town, having spacious 
streets and well-built houses, and the materials for a circum valuation were 
rapidly accumulating : but there is little chance of his living to see it finished^ 
The site is admirably chosen, upon the banks of the Amjar, and midway 
between the castle of Gagrown and Jhalrapatun. A short distance to the 
west of Regent’s camp, is the Pifidarri-ca-chaoni^ where the sons of Kurreennp 
Khan, the chief leader of those hordes, resided ; for in these days of strife, the 
old Regent would have allied himself with Satan, if he had led a horde of 
plunderers. I was greatly amused to see in this camp, also assuming a perma- 
nent shape, the commencement of an eed^a, or ‘place of prayer / for tb©’ 
villain.s, while they robbed and murdered even defenceless vvoman, prayed five:^ 
times a day ! 

We crossed the confluent streams of the Aou and Amjar which, flowing 
through the plains of Malwa, have forced their way through the exterior 
chain into the of Gagrown, pass under its western face,- diviiiing it frottJ 

the town, and then join the Gaily Sinde. 



Until you approach close to Gagrown, its town and castle appear united, and 
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present a: bold arrd striking object ^ and it is only orr mounting the ridg^ 
that otie perceives the strength of this position, the rock being scarped 
by the action of the waters to an innnenrse height. The ascent to the sum- 
mit of the ridge wash so gradual that our surprise was’ complete, when, 
casting our eye north, we saw the Caly Sinde sweeping along the northern 
face of both fort and town, whence it turns due north, ploughing its ser- 
pentine passage, adr a depth of full two hundred feet below the level of the 
• valley^ through three distinct ranges each chasm or opening appearing in this 
bold perspective like a huge portal, whence the river gains the yielding plains 
of Harouti. As we passed under the town, we were saluted by a discharge from, 
all the ordnance on its ramparts, and the governor, who had advanced to meet us 
at the express desire of* his master, invited us in ; but though strongly pressed^ 
and equally desirous to see a place of such celebrity, I would not make myself 
acquainted with the secrets of this chief stronghold of the Regent. On which- 
ever side an enemy might approach it, he would have to take the bull by the 
horns. It was only by polluting the waters with the blood of the sacred kine, 
that Alla, ‘the sanguinary’ took it about five centuries ago from the 
valiant Kheechie, Achildas, an account of whose family would be here out of 
place. Independent of ancient associations, there is a wild grandeur about 
Gagfown, which makes it well; worthy of a visit, and the views from the nortb 
must be still finer than from the point whence we beheld it. 

We passed over the ridge at the extremity of the town, and descended into* 
another n/z/rf, up which we journeyed nearly due west until we reached our cam p* 
at Narayanpur. The valley was from four to six hundred yards in breadth, and’, 
in the highest state of cultivation ; to preserve which, and at the same time to 
secure the game, the Regent, at an immense expense has cut deep trenches^ 
at the skirt of the hills on each side, over which neither deer rvor hog can pass*, 
while the forestS’ that crown the hills to their summit are almost impervious- 
even to wild beasts. We passed various small caivtonments where the Regent 
could collect the best part of his army,^ some even on the summit of the ridge. 
At all of these are wells,^ and reservoirs termed /(?. 

Mokundurra^ Dece^nber J4th, ten miles. — A daybreak, commenced ous 
march up the valley, and midway between Naraynpur and the durra^ reached 
the ruined castle of Ghatti, so called from its being erected on the summit of 
the ridge commanding arr outlet of the valley. Partly from the gradual ascent 
of the valley, and from the depression of the ridge, we formed rather a mean 
opinion of tSe pass {ghatti) ; but this feeling was soon lost when we attained 
the crest, and found ourselves on a scarped rock of some hundred feet in ele- 
vation, commanding a view over all the plaims of Malwa, while at our feet was 
a continuation of the antri of the Amjar, which wc observed gliding through 
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the deep wood* the Regent has allowed to rematit at the entraneeS4>( ^lese 
Valleys. 

tradition is eloquent ort the deeds of the ‘Lord of the Pas%^ both of the 
Kheechie and Kara, and they point out the i^^fgssion of Mehraj Kheechie’s 
charger, as he sprang upon the Islamite invadt^. There are many ceiKrtaphs 
to the memory of the slain, and several small shrines to Siva and bis consort,- 
in one of which I found aninscription not only recording the name of Mehraj 
but the curious fact tjiat four generations were present at the consecration of* 
One to Siva. It mn thus "*In S. 1657 and Saca 1522, in that particular year 
called Sopftya^ the sun in the south, the season of cold, in the happy month 
Asoj the dark half thereof, on Sunday, and the thirty-sixth gurrie ; in such a 
happy moment, the Kheechie of Chohan race, Maharaj Sri Rawut Nursing- 
deo, and his son Sri Rawut Mehraj, and his son Sri Chundersen, and his son 
Kalian-das, erected this se(Hiii (house of Siva) r may they be fortunate ! Written 
by Jey Serman, and engraved by Kumma, in the presence of the priest Kistna, 
the son of Mohes.’* • 

We shall pass over the endless tales of the many heroes who fell in rts 
defence, to the last of any note — Goman Sing, a descendant of Sawunt Hara. 
The anecdote I am about to insert, relates to the time when Rao Doorjun Sal 
Was prince of Kotah, and the po^ of Foujdar was held by a Rahtore Rajpoot, 
Jey Sing of Gagorni. Through the influence "of this foujdar, Goman was 
deprived of the honour of defending the pass, and his^ estate sequestrated. 
He was proceeding homeward with a heavy heart from the presence of his 
sovereign, when he met the foujdar with his train. It was dark, and a 
torch-bearer preceded him, whom Goman dashed to the earth, and with his iron 
lance transfixed the Rahtore to his paiki. Making for the gate, he said it was 
the Rao^s order that none should pass until his return. As soon as he gained 
his estate, he proceeded with his family and effects to Oodipur, and found 
sirna with the Rana, who gave him an estate for the support of himself and 
His followers. There he remained until Kotah was besieged by Raja Esuri Sing 
of Jeypur, when he obtained the Rana's leave to fly to its defence. Passing 
over the Pathar, fie made for Kotah, but it was invested on every side, 
Detemined to reach it or perish, he ordered his nakarra to beat, and advanced 
through the heart of the enemy^s camp. The Jeypur prince asked who had 
the audacity to bestt close to his quarters, and being told ‘Hhe Rawut of the 
Pass, from Oodipur/' he expressed a wish to see the man, of whotti^ rhe had 
heard his father 'say, he had, unarmed, slain a tiger.^^ The Har 4 oSeyed the 
summonsj but wduld only enterthe Presence if^ the midst of his. He 

courteously l^iVed and offered large estates itf Jeypur ; thef remark- 
that Goigi^an Sing waik ohly^gpi^ to bis doom, since ‘In fjhtr 
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Sing) <W)uld be ma«ter^f KoUh.” losing all patience, Goman 
‘^aid^^iake my salaam and my defiance, Maharaj ; the heads of twenty thousand 
Wilb Kotah^ He was pefmltted to pass the batteries unmolested, 
^and on reaching the river, he called aloud, ‘^the Ghatta Rawut wants a boat,’* 
to conduct him to his sovereign, whom he found sealed behind the walls 
cfUtouta^ftg the defence. At that very moment, a report was brought that a 
breach was neafty ejected at a particular point ; and scarcely had the prince 
«{^pplauded his s^arndherma^ than, making his bow, Goman marched his 
followers to the breach, and “there planted his lance/^ Such were the Haras 
of past days ) but the descendants of the ‘Rawut of the Pass* are now in 
penury, deprived of their lands, and hard pressed to find a livelihood. 

We continued our march from this Pass, often moistened with Rajpoot 
blood, and reached the Durra, outside of which we found the old Regent 
encamped, and whence we issued on our tour just three weeks ago. It was by 
mere accident that, some distance up the valley, (a continuation of that we 
|iad Just quitted), we heard • of some ruins, termed the “Chaori of Bheem,** 
one of the most striking remains of art I had yet met with. It is the fragment 
only of a quadrangular pile, of which little now remains, , the materials having 
been used by one of the Kotah princes, in erecting a small palace to a Bhilni 
concubine. The columns possess great originality, and appear to be the 
connecting link of Hindu and Egyptian architecture. Not far from the 
Chaori^ where, according to local traditions, the Pandu Bheem celebrated his 
nuptials, are two columns, standing without relation to any other edifice ; but 
in the lapse of ages the fragments appertaining to them have been covered 
with earth or jungle. At every step we found joojarhs, or funeral stones ; and 
as this “Pass of Mokund’* must, as the chief outlet between the Dekhan and 
northern India, have been a celebrated spot, it is not unlikely that in remote 
ages some city was built within its natural ramparts. Throughout this town, 
we foun^ many traces of the beneficent but simple legislation of the Kara 
princesf and when the Regent set up his pillar, prohibiting chiefly his own 
violence, he had abundant formulas to appeal to. We have already alluded to 
this circumstance in the sketch of his biography, and we may here insert a 
free t^anslatidn of the ordinance we found engraved in the Pass, and which is 
recorded throughout Harouti. 

‘^aharaj Maharao-ji Kishore Sing, ordaining! To all the merchants 
traders, cujtivators, and every tribe inhabiting Mokundurra. At 
this full of confidence j trade, ^ traffic, exchange, borrow, lend, 

4nd be prosperous ; for all dind (contribution) is abolished by tl>e 
' ^iiqet will be punished according to their magnitude. All officers 

and mootsuddles (scribes), 
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will rewaTded foT good services, and for evil None of them shall be guilty 
of exactions from merchants or others : this is a Jaw sworn to by all tfeA is 
sacred to Hindu or Mooslem. Ordained from the royal mouth, and by 
commai>d of Nanah-ji (grandsire) Zalim Sing, and uncle Madhu Sing. Asoj 
the loth, Monday S. 1877 (A.D. 1821).” 

Having halted a few days, we returned to Kotah by the towns .of 
Puchpahar and Anundpur ; both large and thriving, situated upon the banks of 
fine pieces of water, Madhu Sing, at the head of a splendid cavalcade, with 
six field-picces, advanced a couple of miles to conduct me^^to my old residence, 
the garden-house, east of the town. During the six weeks that we remained' 
here to watch the result of the measures elsewhere described, we endeavoured 
to find amusement in various ways, to divert us from brooding upon, the cholera 
which was raging around us. This season attracts flocks of wild-geese, to prey 
upon the young corn, and we had the double pleasure of shooting and eating 
them. Occasionally, we had a shot at a deer, or hunted them down with the 
Regent’s chceias (hunting-leopards) ; or with the dpgs ran down jackals, foxes, 
or hares. There was a rumna for wild-hogs about five miles from our 
abode, and a delightful summer-retreat in the midst of a fine sheet of 
water. The animals were so tame, from the custom of feeding them, that it 
was almost unsportsmanlike to shoot at them. On one occasion, the 
Maharao prepared an excursion upon the water, in which I was not well 
enough to join. Numerous shekarris^ ‘or hunters’ proceeded up either bank to 
rouse the bears or tigers that find cover there, when the party from the boats shot 
at them as they passed. Partly for the purpose of enjoying this spot, and partly 
to see the fortress of Ekailgurh, six miles south of the city, we afterwards made 
another excursion, which, though not unattended by danger, afforded a good 
deal of merriment. The river here is confined by peipendicular rocks, full 
three hundred feet in height ; and amidst the debris^ these wild animals find 
shelter. As the side on which we were did not promise much sport, we 
determined to cross the stream, and finding a quantity of timber suited to the 
purpose, we set to work to construct a raft ; but had only pushed a few paces 
from the shore when we began to sink, and were compelled to make a Jonas of 
tho doctor, though we afterwards sent the vessel back for him; and in due 
time landed all our party and appendages. Being furnished with huntsmen 
by the Regent, who knew the lairs of the animls, we despatched them the 
stream, taking post ourselves behind some masses of rock in the only path 
by which they could advance. We . had been seated about 'half an hour, 
when the shouts of the hunters were heard, and soon a huge bear, his muzzle 
grey from age, came slowly trotting up the pathway. Being unable to repress 
the mirth of Captain Waugh and the doctor, who were conning oyet the 
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of the morning, just before he came in sight, I had quitted them, and was 
trytng to gain a point of security a little remote from them ; but before I could 
attain it, they had both fired and missed, and Bruin came at a full gallop 
towards me. When within ten paces, I fired and hit hiifi in the flank ; he 
fell, but almost instantly recovered, and charged me open-mouthed, when 
one of my domestics boldly attacked him with a hog-spear and saved me from 
a hug. Between the spear and the shot, he went floundering off, and was lost 
in the crevices of the rock. On our return, we passed the day .amidst the ruins 
of Ekailgurh, an enormous pile of stones without cement ; in all probability, 
a fortress of some of the aboriginal Bhils. Both crests of the mountain are 
covered with jungle, affording abundant sport to the princes of Kotah. There is 
a spot of some celebrity a few coss to the south of this, called Gypur-Mahadeo, 
where there is a cascade from a stream that falls into the Chiimbul, whose 
banks are said' to be here upwards of six hundred feet in height. There are few 
more remarkable spots in India than the course of the river from Kotah to 
Bhynsror, where both the naturalist and the painter might find ample employ- 
rnent. 

I sent scouts in all directions to seek for inscriptions ; some of which are 
in an unknown character. One of the most interesting, brought. from Kunswah, 
of a Jit prince, has been given in the first volume of this work. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

VisU to MynaL — Definition of the servile condition termed bussie. — Bijolli , — 
Inscriptions, — Ancient history of Bijolli, — Evidence that the Chohans wrested 
the throne of Delhi from the Tuars,—-Jain temples. — Inscriptions . Sivite 
temples, — Prodigious extent of ruins, — The Bijolli chief. — His daughter a 
Sati. — Mynaly or Mahanal. — Its picturesque site,— ^Records of Pritlmnraf 
the Chohan, — Inscriptions , — Synchronism in an enigmatical date.-^Marck 
to Bey goo. — Bumaoda^ the castle of Atop Har a.— Legend of that chief — 
Imprecation of the virgin Sati. — Recollections of the Haras still associated 
with their ancient traditions, — Quit Bumaoda and arrive at Bey goo. 

In February, I recommenced my march for Oodipur, and having halted a 
few days at Boondi, and found all there as my heart could wish, 1 resumed the 
march across the Pathar, determined to put into execution my wish of visiting 
Mynal. About ten miles north, on this side of it, I halted at Bijolli, one of 
the principgfl fiefs of Mewar, held by a chief of the Pramar tribe, with the title 
ofRao. This family, originally Raos of Jugnair, near Biana, came into 
Mewar in the time of the great Umr Sing, with all his hussie^ upwards of two 
centuries ago ; the Rana having married the daughter of Rao Asoca, to whom 
89 
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he assigned ftfi estate worth five lakhs anmially. I •have elsewheril 
' explained the ineaning of a term which embraces bondage amongst* its 
synonyms, though it is the hightest species of slavery. Buss/e, or properly 
vasi, means a ‘settler/ an ‘inhabitant,' from vas, ‘a habitation/ and ms/ta, 
‘to inhabit/ but it does not distinguish between free settlers and compulsory 
labourers ; but wheresoever the phrase is used in Rajwarra, it may be Jissumed 
to imply the latter. Still, strange to say, the condition includes none of the 
accessories of slavary ; there is no task-duty of imy kind, nor is the individual 
accountable for his labour to any one ; he pays the usual taxes, and tlie only 
tie upon him appears to be that of a compulsory residence in his zras^ and the 
‘epithet, •which is in itself a fetter upon the mind of the vasi of BijoHi. 

Bijolfi ( Vijyavalli ) stands amidst the ruins with which this oopermaJ^ 
*or highland, is crowded. From the numerous inscriptions we here found, 
'we liave to choose, for its ancient name, between Ahaichpor and Morakuro ; 
.'the latter is still applied, though the former appears only on the recording 
stone. ^This western frontier teems with traditions 6f tl>e Chohans, and seems 
do have been a dependency of Ajmere, as these inscriptions contain many 
•celebrated names of that dynasty, as Beesildeo, Someswar, Prithwiraj ; and 
•chiefly record the martial virtues and piety of Irno-Raj of Morakuro, and 
his offspring, Bahir-raj and Koontpal, who appear contemporary with their 
^paramount prince and relative, Prithwiraj, king of Delhi and Ajmere. 

One inscription records the actions of the dynasty of Cheetore, and they 
are so intermingled as to reader it almost impossible to separate the Gehlotes 
from the Chohans, It begins with an invocation to SacambkaH /inunie Maict^ 
dhe mother of births, guardian of the race {sacam), and of mighty castles 
. hills, and ruins, the Protectress.'' Plaving mentioned the names of 

toine Chohans ( of Vachgotra ), it flies off to Srimad Bappa^Raj, Vindhya 
.Nirpati, or, ‘Bappa, sovereign of the Vindb}a hills,' the founder of the Ranas 
of Mewar ; but the names that follow do not belong to his dynasty, which 
'treads me to imagine that the Chohans of Opermal were vassals of Cheetore 
at tliatt early period. Since antiquarian disquisitions, however, would be out 
*of place here, we 'Shall only give the concluding portion. It is of Koontpal, 
Hhe gratwJsoo cff Irno-Raj, “ who destroyed Jawulapur, and the fame of whose 
exploit at the capture of Delln is engraved on the gate Balabhi. His elder 
IbrothePs som was Rrithwiraj, who amassed a purh of gold, which he gave in 
charity, and built in Moraknro a temple to Paras wanatb Having obtained the 
fl-egal dignity, through Somcswac, he was theiwe called Someswar^ for the sake of 
whose €oul this was erected^ and the village of Rewna on the JRevra, 

bestowed forks support.— S. 1^26 (A.D 1170).” This appears completely taaet 
at rest the question wbedter the Cltobans wrested by force the throne of Delhi 
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the Tuars f aiid it is singular, that from the most remote part of the^ 
dominions of this illustrious line, we shoiikl have a confirmation of the fact 
asserted by their great bard Chund. The inscriptions at Asi (Hansi), and on 
the columrn of Delhi, were all written about the same period as this. 
But the appeal made to ‘‘the gate of Balabhi,” the anckm capital of the 
Gehlotes in Saurashtra, is the most singular part of it, ^nd will only admit of 
one constructtOTT, namely, that when Prithwira} revenged the-dcath of his father, 
Someswar, who was slain in battle by the prince of Saurashtra and Guzxerat, 
Koontpal must have availed himself of that opportunity to appropriate the 
sliare he had in the capture of Delhi. Chund informs us he made a conquest 
of the whole of Guzzerat from Bhola Bheenu 

We have also two other not unimportant pieces of information : first, that 
Morafcuro was an ancient name of BijoIIi ; and next, that the Chohan prince 
was a disciple of the Jains, which, according to Chund, was not uncommon, 
as he tells us that he banished his son Sarungdeo from Ajmere, for attaching, 
himself to the doctrines of Che Budhists. 

• Morakuro, about half a mile east of BijoIIi, is row in ruins ; but there 
are remains of a kote^ or castle, a palace called the No-choh\ and no less than? 
five temples to Parswanath, the twenty-third of the Jain potitiffs, all of con- 
siderable magnitude and elaborate architectural details, though not to be com- 
pared with Karolli, Indeed, it is every where apparent, that there is nothing 
classical in design or execution in the architecture of India posterior to tho 
eleventh century. One of my scribes, who has a talent for design, is delineating 
with his reed (culm) those stupendous j)ilos, while my old Jain guru is hard at 
work copying what is not the least curious part of the antiquities of BijoIIi, 
two inscriptions cut in the rock ; one of the C'hohan race, the other of the Sankh 
Puran^ appertaining to his own creed, the Jain, It is fifteen feet long by five 
in breadth, and has fifty-two lines. The other is eleven feet six inches by 
three feet six, and contains Ihirty-ono lines: so that the old gentleman has 
ample occupation. A stream runs amidst, the ruins, called the Mundagnr-. 
(fire-extinguishing) ; and there is a coond^ or fountain, close to the temples ol 
Parswa, with the remains of two noble reservoirs. All these relics indicate that 
the Jains were of the Digumber sect. .The genealogy is within the kok\ or 
precincts of the old castle. 

There are likewise three temples dedicated to Siva, of still greater magnB 
tude, nectrer to the town, but without inscriptions ; though one in an adjoining 


* I. have never had time to learn the jiiu'port of this inscription, but hold it, together 
with. a host of others, at the service of those who desire to e\i.Knind them. For myself without 
my old I Jim like a ship without hdlm or.^ompass (as CIuukI w'ouM say; “ iiv ploughing 

ocean of (‘Sanscrit) rhyme.” 
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coond, called the Rawati, records the piety of the Gohil chief Rahil, who hgcl 
bestowed “a patch of land in the defining minutely its lim^its, 

inviting others (not ineffectually, as is proved by other bequests), fn the pream- 
ble to his gift, to follow his example by the declaration that “whoever bathesi 
in the Rewati fountain will be beloved by her lord, and have a numerous 
progeny.” 

The modern castle of Bijolli is constructed entirely out of the ruins of the 
old shrines of Morakuro, and gods and demohs are huddled promiscuously 
together. This is very common, as we have repeatedly noticed ; nor can* 
any thing better evince that the Hindu attaches no abstract virtue to the 
material object or idol, but regards it merely as a type of some power or quality 
which he wishes to propitiate. On the desecration of the receptacle, the idoU 
becomes again, in his estimation, a mere stone,, and is used as such without 
scruple. All around, for several miles, are seen the wrecks of past days* At 
Dorowlee, about four miles south, is an inscription dated S. goa (A.J>. 8'44> but 
it is uninrportarit ; and again, at Telsooah,. two milesTarther south, are four mun~ 
dirs, coo tidy and a ioru/ty or triumphal areby but no inscription. At ^arowla^ 
about six miles distant, there are no less ihan^ seven mundirs and a coond—,x 
mere heap of ruins. At Ambagbati, one of the passes of descent from- the table- 
land into the plain, there are the remains of an ancient castle and a shrine^ 
and I have the names of four or five other places, all within five miles of Bijolliv 
each having two and three temples in ruins. Tradition does not name the 
destroyer, but as it evidently was not Time, we may without hesitation*, divide 
the opprobrium’ between those great iconoclasts, the Ghori king Alla, and the 
Mogul Arungzebe, the first of whom is never named without the addition of 
khooniy ‘the sanguinary,’ whilst the other is known as Ka^jumuity the demon- 
foe of Chrishna. 

The Bijollia chief is greatly reduced, though his estates, if cultivated, 
would yield fifty thousand rupees annually ; but he cannot create more vasr^ 
unless be could animate the prostrate forms which lie scattered around him. It 
was his daughter who was married to prince Umra, and who, though only 
seventeen, withstood all solicitation to save her from the pyre on bis demise.^ 
I made use of the strongest arguments, through her uncle, then at Oodipur, 
promising to use my influence to increase his estate, and doubtless his povet^^y 
reinforced his inclination ; but all was in vain — she determined “to expiate 
the sins of her lord.” Having remained two or three days, we continued our 
journey in quest of the antique and the picturesque, and found both at 

Mynaly February 21st — It is fortunate that the pencil can here pourtray what 

Sec Transactions Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I. p. 152. 
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<ran|cends the power of the pen ; to it we shall, therefore, leave the achitec- 
tural Vforrders of Mahanal, and succinctly describe its site. It is difficult tO‘ 
conceive what could have induced the princely races of Cheetore or Ajmere 
to select such a spot as an appanage for the cadets of their families, which 
in summer must be a furnace, owing to the reflection of the sun’s rays from' 
the* rock r tradition, indeed, asserts that it is to the love 'of the sublime alone 
we are indebted for these singular stnictures. Tlie name is derived from the 
* position Maha-ftaly ‘the great chasm-,’ or cleft in the western face of the Pathar,. 
presenting an abyss of about four hundred feet in depth, over which, at a sharp 
re-entering angle, falls a cascade, and though now but a rill, it must be a 
magnificent object in the rainy season. AVithin this dell it would be death to* 
enter : gloomy as Erebus, crowded with majestic foliage entangled by the 
twisted boughs as the arti-ervtla^ and affording cover to all description of the 
inhabitants, quadruped and feathered', of the forest. On the very brink of the 
precipicey overhanging the abyss, is the group of mixed temples and dwellings^ 
which bear the mme of *Prithwiraj while those on the opposite side 
are distinguished by that of Samarsi of Cheetore, the brother-in-law of 
the Chohan emperor of I>elhi and Ajmere, whose wife, Ihritha-Bae, has been 
immortalized by Chund, with her husband and brother. Here, the grand cleft 
between them, these two- last bulwarks of the Rajpoot races were accustomed 
to meet with tlveir fatnilies, and pass days of affectionate intercourse, in which 
no doubt the political conditioti of India was a prominent topic of discussion. 
If we may believe, and we have no reasoii to- distrust, the testimony of Chundv 
had Frithwiraj listened to= the counsel of the Ulysses of the Hindus^ (in which 
light Samarsi was regarded by friend and foe), the Islam«ite never would have 
been lo«rd of Hindusthan, But the indomitable courage and enthusiastic enter- 
•prize of Prithwiraj sunk them all ; and when neither wisdonx nor valour 
could save him from- destruction,, the heroic prince of Cheetore was foremest tor 
court it. Both fell on the banks of the Caggar, amidst heroes of every tribe 
in Rajpootana, It was indeed to them, as the bard justly terms it,, pralaya^ 
the day of universal doom ; and the last held maintained for their national 
independence. To me, who have pored over their poetic legends, and imbibed 
all those sympathies which none can avoid who study the Rajpoot character,, 
there was a melar^choly cl>arm in the solen>n ruins of Mynah It was a season,, 
too, when every thing conspired to nourish this feelir^g ; the very trees which 
were crowded about these relics of departed glory, appearing by their leafless, 
boughs lugubrious aspect to >oin in the universal nwDurning. 

We found many inscriptions at Mahanal, and of one I shall here insert a 
free translation, as it may l>e applied hereafter to the correction of the chrono* 
Jogy of the Haras, of which race it contains a memorial. 
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*• By Asapurana* * * § * * * §§ [the fulfiller of otrr desires] the cula-devii [tutelary^ god- 
dess] of the face, by whose favour hidden treasures are revealed^ and through 
whose power many Cliohan kings have ruled the earth, of which race was 
Bkamrdkun^X who in the field of strife attained the desires of victory. Of his 
race was the tribe of Hara, of which was Koolun% of illustrious and pure 
descent in both races \ whose fame was fair as the rays of the moon. From 
him was fypalyW who obtained the fruits of the good works of his former 
existence in the present garb of royalty ; and whose subjects prayed they might* 
never know another sovereign. From him was Deva-rajH tlje lojrd of the land, 
who gave whatever was desired, and whose wish was to render mankind happy. 
He delighted in the dance and the song. His son was Hur-raj^"^* whose frame 
was a piece of fire ; who, in the field of battle, conquered renown from the 
princes of the land \bhom-esway\^ and dragged the spoils of victory from their 
pinnacled abodes. 

“ From him were the lords of Bumaoda,tt whose land yielded to them itS' 
fruits. From Deva-raj was Rit-pal\\ who made the febellious how the heady or trod 
them under foot, as did Capila the sons of Sagara. From him was Kelhan^ the 
chief of his tribe, whose son Koontul resembled Dhennaraj ; he had a younger 
brother, called Deda. Of his wife Raju/devi, a son was born to Koontul, fair 
as the» offspring of the ocean.§§ He was named Mahadeva. He was [in 
wisdom] fathomless as the sea, and in battle immovable as vSoomcru ; in gifts- 
he was the Calpa-vricsha of Indra. He laid the dust raised by the hoofs 
hostile steeds, by the blood of bis foe. The sword grasped in his extended 
armed dazzled the eye of his enemy, as when uplifted o’ei the bead of Umi- 
Shah he rescued the lord of Med[)at, and dragged Kaitah from bis grasp, as is- 
Chandra from Rahooi|l|. He trod the Sooltan's army under foot, as does the ox 

* Asa is literally, ‘Hope.* 

t Ooddess of the race^ pronounced coo!, 

J ‘The wealth of the bee ;* such are the metaphorical appellations anrongst the Rajpoots. 

§ This is the prince who crawled to Kcclarnath see p. 437), and son of Rainsi, the emigrant 
prince from Ascr, who is jKrrhaps here designated as ‘the wealth of the l:)ee.* This was in .S. 
1353, or A Dr 1297. 

II Jypal ‘fosterer of victory’) must be the prince familiarly called “Banga’* in the 
annals (p. 438), and not the grandson but the son of Koolnn— there said to havepaken Mynal or 
Mahanal. 

IF Dewais the son ofBango (p. 438), and founder of Boodi, in .S. I 39 ^> A- D. 1342* 

Hiir-raj, elder son of Dewa, Iiecame lord of Bunf>aoda, by the abdication of his fathei, who* 
thenceforth resided at his conquest at Boondi.— See note, n. 441, 

ft Hur*raj had twelve sons, the eldest of whom, the celebrated Aloo Hara, swcceeded to 

guniaoda. See note, p. 438.. ' .r*. . . , t -r 

Xt Here we quit the direct line of descent, going back to Dewa. Kit pal, cn all probability 
was the oftspiing of one of the twelve sons of the Hur-raj, having Mynal as a fkf of Bnmaoda. ^^ 

§§ In the original, “ fair as Chanderma {the moon), the offspring of Samudra (the ocean).' 

In Hindu mythology, the moon is a male divinity, and sort of the ocean, which* supplies a 
fovourite metaphor to the sea expanding with delight at the sight of hfe child 

denoting the ebb and flow of the waters. ^ 

nil This U mi Shah can only be the Palhan emperor Humayoon, who enjoyed » short an® 
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tTw cofn ; e?en as did the Danoos (demons) churn the ocean, so did Mahadeva 
the Seid of Strife, seizing the gem {rutna) of victory from the son of the King, 
•and bestowing k on Kaitah, the lord of men. From the centre even to the 
skirts’ of space, did the fame of his actions extend, pure as* curdled milk. He 
bad a son, Doorjun, on whom he bestowed the title of Jiva-raj^ (Jeojraj), who 
•bad two brothers, Sobutsal and Cumbhiicarna,\ 

“ Here, at Mahanal, the lord of the land, Mahadeva, made a tnindra^ in 
•'whose variously-sculptured wall this treasure [the inscribed tablet] is concealed. 
This (the tfemi^e) is an epitome of the universe, whose pinnacle [sikra) sparkles 
bke a gem. The mind of Mahadeva is bent on devotion in Mahanal, the 
•emblem of Kylas, where the Brahmins perform varied rites. While the science 
of arms endures, may the renown of Mahadeva never perish and until Ganges 
ceases to flow, and Soomeru to be immoveable, may this memorial of Mahadeva 
^ibide fixed at Mahanal. This invocation to Mahadeva was made ly Mahadeva, 
•and by the Brahmin Dhuneswar, the dweller in Chutturkote (Cbeetore), was 
this parasMshta composed : • 

Arga^ Goon^ Chandra^ Indu. 

The month of Bysak (soodi)^ the seventh. By Viradhwul, the architect 
{silpi\ learned in the works of architecture (silpa-sastm)^ was this temple 
crec^ted.” 

The cryptographic date contained in the above four words, is not the least 
curious part of this inscription, to which I did not even look when composing 
the Boondi annals, and which is another of the many powerful proofs of the 
general fidelity of their poetic chronicles. 

Arga IS the sun, and denotes the number 12 ; Goon is the three principal 
passions of the mind ; and Chandra and Indu each stand for one : thus, 

Arga^ Goon^ Chandra^ Indu. 

\2 3 . I. I. 

and this “concealed {goopta) treasure,” alluded to in the inscription must he 
read backboards. But either my expounder, or the silpi.^ was out, and had I 
not found S. 1446 in a corner, we should never have known the value of this 

infamous celebftty ; and Mabadeo, the Ilara prince of Mahanal, who takes the credit of 
rescuing prince Kail.si, must have been one of the great feudatories, perhaps generalissimo of 
the armies of Mewar (Medpat). It will be pleasing to the lovers of legendary lore to learn, 
from % singular tale, which we shall relate when we get to Bumaoda, that if on one occasion 
he owed his rescue to the Hara, the last on another took the life he gave ; and as it is said he 
abdicated in favour of his son Doorjun, whom he constituted Jiva-raj, or king (raj), while he 
was yet in life (Jjva), it is not unlikely that, in order to atone for the crime of treason to his 
sovereign lord, 1ie abandoned the^^W/ of Mynal. 

* Here it is distinctly avowed that Maha^leva, having constituted his son /tva-raj, passed his 
day.s in devotion in the temple he had founded. 

t Pronounced ray of the Cwnbha^ the vessel emblematic of Ceres, and 

elsewhere desetibed^ 

J It appeals be did not forget he hckd been a warrior. 
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treasure. Many inscriptions are useless from their dates being thus enigmati- 
t:ally expressed ; and I subjoin, in a note, a few of the magic runes, whicht %ay 
nid others to decipher them.* 

I was more successful in another inscription of Irno or Arnodeva (fam. 
Arndeo), who appears to have held the entire Odpermal as a fief of Ajmere, 
and who is conspicuous in the Bijolli inscription. Of this, suffice it to say, that 
it records his having ^^made the gateway to Mynal, otherwise termed the city 
of Someswar and the date is 

Anhul>^ Nund^ Ind^ Ind 
3 - 9 ^ 

AnJiuJ (fire) stands for three, denoting the third eye of Mahadeva, which is 
eventually to cause paraiyn^ or ‘destruction.' Nund stands for nine^ or the no- 
nund of their ancient histories. Indu^ the moon, (twice repeated,) is one^ and 
the whole, read backwards, is S. 1193, or A. D. 1137. 

In the mundur of Samarsi, we found the fragment of another inscription, 
dated S. 12-2, and containing the eulogy of Somarsi and Arnoraj, lord of tho 
region : also the name of “ Prithwiraj who destroyed the barbarians and 
concluding Sawunt Sing. 

Beygoo February^ — We commenced our march at break of day along the 
very crest of the Pathar ; but the‘thick woods through which lay our path, did 
not allow us a peep at the plains of Medpat until we reached the peak, where 
once stood the castle of Aloo Hara, But silent were the ‘ walls of Bumaoda ; 
desolation was in the courts of Aloo Hara. We could trace, however, the plan of 
this famed residence of a hero, which consisted of an exterior and an interior castle, 
the latter being a hundred and seventy cubits by a hundred and twelve. There 
are the ruins of three Jain temples, to Siva, Hanuman, and Dhermaraja, the 
Hindu Minos \ also three tanks, one of which was in excellent preservation.. 
There are likewise the remains of one hall, called the andheari kotri^ or ‘dark 
chamber,' perhaps that in which Aloo (according to tradition) locked up his 
nephew, when he carried his feud into the desert. The site commands an 
extensive view of the plains of Mewar, and of the arneo-ghati (pass), down 


* Indii (the moon) I 

Pukheo (the two fortnights) 2 

Netra (the three eyes of Siva) 3 

Veda (the four holy books) 4 

Sur (the five arrows of Camden, or Cupid) 5 

Sest (the six seasons, of two months each) o 

Juhidhee (the seven seas, or Samcodras 7 

Sidh 8 

Nidh (the nine planets) 9 

/>/]f(theten corners of the globe) lo 

Koodra (a name of 3iva) . . 1 1 

Arga (the sun) 12 
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iride of the mountain) to the. valley of Beygoa Beneath, on a ledge of 
t0^cgl»Krdiiig the aacent) was the gigantic statue of Mata,' placed on 

Ibe very verge of the precipice, and overlooking one of the noblest prospects 
in nature. The hill here forms a re-entering angle of considerable depth, the 
airles^carped) lofty and wooded to the base j all the plain below is covered 
;^th lofty trees, over whose tops the parasitic amervela forms an umbrageous 
canopy, extending from rock to rock, and if its superfluous supports were 
removed, it would form a sylvan hall, where twenty thousand men might 
assemble. 

Over this magnificent scenery, “our Queen of the Pass" looks grimly down > 
but now there is neither foe to oppose, nor scion of Bumaoda to guard, I 
could not learn exactly who had levelled the castle of Aloo Hara, although it 
would appear to have been the act of the lord paramount of Cheetore, on 
whose land it is situated ; it is now within the fief of Beygoo. We have 
already given one legend of Aloo ; another from tlie spot may not be 
nnacceptabie. , 

. In one of the twenty-four castles dependant on Bumaoda, resided Lallaji, a 
kinsman of Aloo. He had one daughter, in whose name he sent the coco-nut 
to his liege-lord, the Rana of Cheetore ; but the honour was declined. The 
family priest was returning across the antri^ when he encountered the heir of 
Cheetore returning from the chase, who, on learning the cause of the holy 
man’s grief, determined to remove it by taking the nuptial symbol himself. 
He dismissed the priest, telling him he should soon appear to claim his bride. 
Accordingly, with an escort befitting the heir of Cheetore, and accompanied 
by a bard then on a visit to the Rana, he set out for Bumaoda. Dheemsen 
Bardai was a native of Benares, and happened to pass through Mewar on his 
way to Cutch-Bhooj, at the very period when all “the sons of thyme" ^ere 
under sentence of exile from Mewar : a fate which we frequently find attending 
the fraternity in this country. The cause of this expatriation was aS follows ; 
an image of the deity had been discovered in clearing* out the waters of the 
lake, of a form so exquisitely beautiful as to enchant every eye. But the 
position of the arms was singular ; one pointed upwards, another downwards, a 
third horizontally towards the observer. The handwriting on the wall could not 
have more appalled the despot t>f Babylon, than this pooili of Chutterbhooja, 
or'^^image of the four-armed god.’ The prophetic seers were convened from 
all parts > but neither the Bhats nor the Chsirurts, nor even the cunning 
Brahmin, tould interpret the prodigy ; until, at length, the bard of the 
Jharejas arrived and expounded the . riddle. He shewed that the finger 
pointing upwards imported that there was one Indra, lord of heaven \ and 
that downwards was directed to the sovereign of patal (hell); whilst that 
90 
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'which pointed to the Rana indicated that Ae was k>rd of the central region^ 
« ( which being geographically correct, his interpretation was appro^vedy 
and met wkh such reward, that he became the put-hariai^ or chief bard to 
Hamir, who, at his intercession, recalled his banished brethren, exactwg in 
Tcturn for such favours that **he would ^extend the palm to no mortal but 
himself/^ This was the bard who accompanied the heir of Cheetore to espouse 
the daughter Bumaoda, The castle of the Kara was thronged ^ the sound 
of mirth and revelry rang through the castle-halls, and the bards, who from all 
parts assembled to sing the glories of the Haras, were loaded with gifts, 
Bheemsen could not withstand the offering made by the lord of the Pathar, a 
horse richly caparisoned, splendid clothes, and a huge bag of money : as the 
bard of the Haras <who told me the tale) remarked, “although he had more 
than enough; who can forget habit ? We are beggars (manglas) as well as poets 
by profession.” So, after many excuses, he allowed the gift to be left ; but hiS 
soul detested the sin of his eye, and resolving to expiate the crime, he hurried 
his dagger in his heart. Cries rent the air ; “the sacred bard of Cheetore is 
slain P* met the ear of its prince at the very moment of hataUi (junction of 
hands). He dropped the hand of his bride, and demanded vengeance. It 
was now the Harass turn to be offended : to brejik off the nuptials at such a 
•moment was redoubling the insult already offered by his father, and a course 
^hick not evert th^ bard^s death could justify. The heir of Cheetore was 
^ondudted forthwith outside Bumaoda \ but he soon returned with the troops 
-of Cheetore, and hostilities commenced where festivity so lately reigned. 
Falgoon approached, and the spring-hunt of the ahaira could not be deferred, 
though foes were around. Lallaji, father of the bride, went with a chosen 
band to slay a boar to Gouri, in the plains of Tookeraye j but Kaitsi beard of 
it, and attacked them. Alike prepared for the fight or the feast, the Hara 
accepted the unequal combat j and the father and lover of the bride rushed 
on each other spear in hand, and fell by mutual wounds. 

The pyres were prepared within the walls of Bumaoda, whither the vassals 
%ore the bodies of their lords ; on one was placed the prince of Cheetore, on 
the other the Hara kinsman^ and while the virgin-bride ascended with the dead*, 
body of the prince, her mother was consumed on that where her father lay. 
It was on this event that the imprecation was pronounced that ‘Rana and Rao 
should never meet at the •spring-hunt but death should ensue/ We 

bare recorded, in the anmls of the Haras, two subsequent occasions ; and to 
complete their quatrain, they have made the defeat of Rana iftokul (said 
>Koombho in the Annals), fill up the gap. Thus 

Mokul marya 
£o^a, Khaita Ran 
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Soojah^ Rutna sengaria 
Ama/, Ursi Ran'’ 

Ifi repeating these stanzas, the descendant of Aloo Hara may find some 
consolation for the mental sufferings he endures, when he Casts a glance upon 
the ruins of Buniaoda and its twetfty-four subordinate castles, not one of 
which now contains a Hara ; — 

•‘And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind, 

Worn, hut unstooping to the baser crowd ; 

All tenanlless, save to the crannying wind. 

Or holding dark communion with the cloud.” 

That these ruins make a powerful appeal to the Hara, I can prove, by letter^ 
I received in October last year, when, in obedience to a mandate of the “ Queen 
of the Pass,” a band collected at her shrine to obey her behest, whatever, that 
might be. 

Extract from Akbar (newspaper), dated Boondi, October i8, 1820. 

“Warrants were sent to all the chiefs for their attendance at the capital to 
celebrate tlie festival of the Duserra. The whole of the chiefs and landholders- 
came, with the exception of the Thakoors of Burr, who returned the following 
reply : — *We have received a communication (pygam) from Sri Bhavani of 
Bumaoda^ who commands us no longer to put the plough in the soil, but to 
seH our horses and our cattle, and with" the amount to purchase sixtyTour* 
buffaloes and thirty-two goats, for a general sacrifice Mafaj$\ by obeying, 
which we shall re-possess Bumaoda.’ Accordingly, no sooner was this known, 
than several others joined them, both from Boondi and Kotab. The Thakoor 
of Burr had prepared dinner near the statue of Mata for two hundred, instead 
of which five hundred assembled ; yet not only were they all abundantly 
satisfied, but some food remained, which convinced the people there that the 
story (the communication) was true.” 

This was from Boondi ; but the following was from my old^ steady, and 
faithful Brahmin, Balgovind, who was actually on the spot, dated “Mynal, 
xst Kartik ; — “A few days ago, there was a grand sacrifice to Jogini Mata, when 
thirty-one buffaloes and fifty-three goats were slain. Upon two ^u^ras (he-goats), 
three Hara^ tried their swords in vain } they could not touch a single hair, at 
Which all were much surprised. These goats were afterwards turned loose to 
where they pleased, and were called amur (immortal)/^ 

Not a comment was made upon this^ either by the sensible Balgovind or 
the yati Gy^nji, who was with him. There was therefore, no time to be lost 
in preventing an explosion from five hundred brave Haras, deeming themselves 

* A nua^ber sacred (according to Chuad) to this goddess, who is chief of the sixty-four 
Joginis. 
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convened at the express command of Bhavani, to» wlfmm the sacrifice proved, 
thus acceptable ; and I sent to the Raja to break up the party, ^ which ♦^as- 
effected. It, however, shews what an easy matter k h to work; apott the* 
credulity through th^ feelings of these brave men^ j 

I left the spot, hallowed by many ^elings towards thye silent wt^lls of 
Bumaoda. We wound pur way down the rocky steep, giving, a .look to tlie 
‘mother of the maids of slaughter' as we passed, and after a short passage 
across the entrance of the valley^ encamped in*a fine grove of trees close to 
the town of Beygoo. The Rawut^ descendant of ‘the black cloud,/ came 
out to meet me ; but he is yet a stranger to the happiness that awaits him — 
the restoration of more tharv half of his estate, which has been in* the handk 
of the Mabratta Sindia since A.D, 1791. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Beygoo, — Serious accident to the author, — Affecting festinwry of /& gratUude (ff 
the Kawut, — Expulsion of the Mahrattas from Beygjocr, — The estate of the: 
jRawut sequestrated, — Bestored^ Bussie , — Ckeetere, — ^ Akbet^s^ Lainp , ' — Re^ 
flections upon the Ruins of Oteei^rt- — Description of the city^ froen tke: 
K human Rasa, and from observation, — Tour of the ^city, — Origin of th€ 
Bagrauout class, — Inscriptions, — Aged Fakir. -^Return to Oodepur , — 

Conclusion, 

BeygoOf February 26tk . — The chances were nine hundred and ninety-nine 
to one that I ever touched a pen again. Two days ago, I started, with aM the 
“pomp and circumstance” befitting the occasion, to restore to thc; chief the 
land of his sires, of which force and fraud had conspired to deprive them 
during more than thirty years. The purport of my visit being m?a<fe known, 
the ‘sons of Kala-Megh' assembled from all quarters ; but konhar has again 
interfered. The old castle of Beygoo has a remarkably wide moat, across 
which there is a wooden bridge communicating with the town. The avant-. 
couriers of my cavalcade, with an elephant bearing the union, hawing crossed 
and passed under the arched gateway, I followed, contrary to the fiahouts 
advice, who said there certainly would not be s^ace to admit the elefpliant 
and howda. Biit I heedlessly told him to drive on, and if he could hot pass 
through, to dismount. The hollow sound of the bridge, and tbe^^defep i&bat 
on either side, alarmed the animal, and she darted forward with ^ celerity 
occasioned by fear, in spite of any effort to stop her. As I approached the 
l^teway, I measured it with my eye, and expecting inevitable and instkbtaneous 
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, desthlttiort, I planted my feet firmly against the howda, and my fore-arms 
agairret the archway, and, by an almost preternatural effort of strength, burst 
out the back of the howda : the elephant pursued her flight inside, and I 
dropped senseless on the bridge below. The affectionate sympathies and 
attention of those aronndr revived me, '^though they almost extinguished the 
toent spark of life in raising me into my palki, and carrying me to my tent. 
however, ^n recovered my senses, though sadly bruised ; but the escape 
* waSy in a twofold degree, miraculous ; for,, in avoiding decollatroiT, had I fallen 
half an hrch more to the side, I should have been caught on the projecting 
spikes of the gateway. My tent was soon filled by the Rawut-ji and his 
brethrerr, who deplored the accident, and it was with difirculty I could get 
them to leave the side of my pallet ; but what was my astonishment when,, 
two days after, going to fulfil my mission, I saw the noble gateway, the work 
of Kala-Megh, reduced to a heap of ruitis, through which I was conducted to 
the palace on an ample terrace, in front of which I found the filtle court of 
. Beygoo ! The Rawut advanced and presented me the keys which having 
lelurned in his sovereign's name, I deplored his rash destruction of the gate- 
way^ Wam-ing honkar and my own want of (wisdom), for the accident- 

But is was in vain : he declared he never could have looked upon it with 
complacency, since it had nearly deprived' of life one who had given Ufe to 
them. The restored estates had been mortgaged to old Sindia for the payment 
of a war-exaction, and tire Rawut held regularly-executed deeds empowering 
him to* recover them when the contribution should be liquidated. When the 
•reign of justice’ commenced in these regions^ he produced his bond; he shewed 
that the exactions had been paid twice over, and demanded, through the 
intervention of the British agent, that Sindia should be brought to a settlement- 
^ The replies and rejoinders were endless ; and at length the Rawutji, wearied 
out, one morning took the law into his own hands ; assaulted, carried,, andi, 
with the loss of some Kv^, drove out the Mahrattas, who had built a castell- 
ated residence even under hrs eye. It was necessary for form-sake to punish this 
act, which we would not prevent and accordingly Beygoo was put under 
sequestration, and the Kana’^s flag was planted upon its walls- The chief sub- 
mitted to all with a good grace, and with a cause so just, I made an excellent 
case against Sindia, who talked of papers which he never produced- Allowing, 
tberefpref some months more to elapa^ we ei^cuted the bond, and restored 
Beygoo to its rightful owner. 1 was the more rejoiced at effecting this, as the 
Rawut Had, iet the example of signing the deed of renunciation of May 
which was the commencement of the prosperity of Mewar- 

Bu$$ky February 2itK — Compelled to travel in my palki, full of aches and 
ails, i think this will complete the disorganization of my frame; but I must 
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reserve the little strength I have for Cheetore, and, coufe qui couie^ cUmb up ami 
take a farewell look. 

— My heart Ixeajt high as I approached the ancient capital of the 
Seesodias, teeming* with reminiscences of glory, which every stone in her giant- 
like kangras (battlements) attested. It was from this side that the, imperial hosts 
under Alla and Akber advanced to force the descendant of Rama to do homage 
to their power. How the summons was answered, the deeds of Ranas Ursi 
and Pratap have already told. But there was one relic of “the last day^^ of 
Cheetore, which I visited in this morning's march, that will immortalize the 
field where the greatest monarch that India (perhaps Asia) ever had, erected the 
green banner of the faith, and pitched his tent, around which his legions were 
marshalled for the reduction of the city. This still perfect monument is a 
fine pyramidal column, called by some the Cherag-dan^ and by others Akber>- 
ca-dewa^ both having the same meaning, ‘Ak bar's lamp.' It is formed of large 
blocks of compact lime-stone, admirably put together, about thirty-five feet 
high, each face being twelve feet at the base, ^nd gradually tapering to the^ 
summit, where it is between three and four, and on which was placed a huge 
lamp (cherag\ that served as a beacon to the foragers, or denoted the imperial 
head*(juarters. An interior staircase leads to* the top ; but, although I had the 
strongest desire to climb the steps,' trodden no doubt by Akber's feet, the i>ower 
was not obedient to the will, and I was obliged to continue my journey, passing 
through the Tulaiti^ as they term the lower town of Cheetbre. Here I got out 
of my palki, and ventured the ascent, not through one, but five gates, upon 
the same faithless elephant ; but with this difference, that I had no howda to 
enpase me and prevent my sliding off, if I found any impediment ; neverthdess 
in passing under each successive portal, I felt an involuntary tendency to stoop, 
though there was a superfluity of room over head. I hastened to my bechoha* ^ 
pitched upon the margin of the Suryacoondy or ‘fountain of the Sun,' and with 
the wrecks of ages around me, I abandoned myself to contemplation, I gazed 
until the sun's last beam fell upon “ the ringlet of Cheetore," illuminating it^ 
gray and grief-worn aspect, like a lambent gleam lighting up the face of sorrow. 
Who could look on this lonely, this majestic column, which tells, in language 
more easy of interpretation than the tablets within, of 

deeds which should not pass aw'ay, 

And names that must not wither,” 

and withhold a sigh for its departed glories ? But in vain I dipped itiy pen 
to embody roy thoughts in language ; for, wherever the eye fell„ it filled the 
mind with images of the past, and ideas rushed too tumultuously to be 


^ A small tent without (de) a 
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i^<ibjrde<l. In this mood I conttnned for some time, gazing listlessly, until the 
shades of evening gradually enshrouded the temples, columns, and palaces ; 
-and as I folded up my paper dll the morrow, the words of the prophetic bard 
•of Israel came forcibly to my recollection : How doth the city sit solitary 
that was fall of people I how is she become a widow I she, that was great among 
nations, and princess among provinces, how is she become tributary I” 

But not to fatigue the reader with reflections, I will endeavour to give him 
* some idea of these ruins. I begin with the description of Cheetore from the 
Khoman Rasa^ now beside me : ‘‘ Chuttcrkote is the chief amongst eighty-four 
castles, renowned for strength ; the hill on which it stands, rising out of the 
level plain beneath, the tilac on the forehead of Awini (the earth). It is within 
the grasp of no foe, nor can the vassals of its chief know the sentiment of 
fear. Ganga flows from its summit ; and so intricate are its paths of ascent, 
that though you might find entrance, there would be no hope of return. Its 
towers of defence are planted on the rock, nor can their inmates even in sleep 
know alarm. Its kofars (granaries) are well filled, and its reservoirs, fountains, 
and wells, are overflowing. Ramachandra himself here dwelt twelve years. 
There are eighty-four bazars, many schools or children, and colleges for every* 
kind of learning ; many scribes (kyot) of the Beedur tribe, and the eighteen 
varietfes of artizans. (Here follows an enumeration of all the trees, shrubs, 
and flowers, within and surrounding the fortress.) Of all, the Ghelote is 
sovereign served by numerous troops, both horse and foot, and by 

all the ‘thirty-six tribes of Rajpoots,’ of which he is the ornament (chatees 
<ulaH ungar),^^ 

The Khoman Rasa, or story of Rawut Khoman, was composed in the 
ninth century ; and the poet has not exaggerated : for of all the royal abodes 
of India, none could compete with Cheetore before she became a “widow.’' 
But we must abandon the Rasa for a simple prose description. Cheetore is 
situated on an isolated rock of the same formation as the Pathar, whence it is 
distant about three miles, leaving a fertile valley between, in which are the 
estates of Beejipur, Gwalior, and part of Beygoo, studded with groves, but all 
waste through long-continued oppression. The general direction of the rock 
is from S.S.W. to N.N.E . ; the internal length on the summit being three 
miles, and two furlongs, and the greatest central breadth twelve hundred yards. 
The*circumference of the hill at its base, which is fringed with deep woods, 
exterrding to the summit, and in which lurk tigers, deer, hogs, and even lions, 
is somewhere ^above eight miles, and the angle of ascent to its scarped 
summit about 45*^. The Tulaiti, or lower town, is on the west side, 
which in some places presents a double scarp, and this side is crowded 
with splendid- objects : the triumphal column, the palaces of Chitrung 
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Mori) of Raha Raemol) the huge temple of Ra»a Mokut, the hundred 
pinnacles of the acropolis of the Ghelotes, and Iast> not least, the mansion# . of 
leimui and Putto, built on a projecting point are amongst the most remakable 
monuments overlooking the plam% The great length of Cheetore, and. the 
uniformity of the level crest, detract from’ its height, which in no part exceeds 
four hundred feet, and .that only towards the nortlu In the centre of the 
eastern face, at ‘^the gate of the sun** {SoorajpoJ)^ it is less than three hundred, 
and at the southern extremity, the rock is so narrow as to be embraced by an 
itmnense demi4unt^ commanding the hill called Cheetorie, not more than one 
hundred and fifty yards distant ; it is connected with Cheetore, but lower, and 
judiciously left out of its circumvallation. Still it is a weak point, of which 
the invader has availed himself. On this, Madaji Sindia raised his bat- 
teries, when called on by the Rana to expel his rebellious vassal of 
Saloombra. The Mahratta*s batteries, as well as the zigzag lines of his 
ascent, indicate'that even in S. 1848 (A.D. X792), he had the aid of no 
unskilful engineer. From this point, the Tatar Aik stormed, and to him they^ 
attribute Cheetorie altogether, alleging that he raised it by artificial means, 
^‘commencing with a copper for every basket of earth, and at length ending 
with a piece of gold.** It would, indeed, have taken the twelve years, assigned 
by tradition to Alla*s siege, to have effected this, though there cannot , be a 
doubt that he greatly augmented it, and planted there his munjaneekas^ or 
balistas, in the same manner as he did to reduce the fortress of Rayn, near 
Rinthumbor. 

Having wandered for two or three days amongst the ruins, I commenced a 
regular plan of the whole, going to work trigonometrically, and laying down 
every temple or object that still retained a name, or had any tradition attached 
to it. I then descended with the perambulator and made the circuit. 

The first lateral cut of ascent is in a line due north, and before another 
angle, you pass through three separate gates ; between the last of which, 
distinctively called the foota dwara^ or ‘broken door,* and the fourth, the 
ffanuman pol (porte), is a spot for ever sacred in the history of Cheetore, 
where its immortal defenders, Jeimul and Putto, met their death. There 
is a small cenotaph to the memory of the former, while a sacrificial Joohrh, 
on which is sculptured the effigy of a warrior on horseback, lance in hand, 
reminds^ the Seesodia where fell the stripling chief of Araait. Near Vhese 
is another cenotaph, a simple dome supported by light elegant columns, and 
covering an altar to the manes of the martyr, Ragoode, the derSed putra of 
Mewar. After passing three more barriers, we reach the R^mpol,, which 
prowns the whole, and leads into a noble Durri-khckneh^ or *h<all . of assembly,’ 
where the princes of Cheetore met, on grand occasions ; and it was in thi^ hall 
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tliaMhe genius of Cheetore is said to have revealed to Rana Ursi that his glory 
was departing. On a compartment of the Rampol, we found an interdict 
inscribed by the rebel Bheem of Saloombra, who appears to have been deter- 
mined to place upon his own head the mor of Cheetore, so nobly renounced 
by his ancestor Chonda many centuries before. This was, however, set up 
when he was yet loyal, and in his sovereign’s name as well as his own, “abolishing 
forced labour from the towns-people, and likewise dind^ or contribution f 
concluding with a grant of land to a patriotic carpenter of Gosoonda, who 
had, at his own expense, furnished the Rampol with a new gate : the cow and 
hog are attesting witnesses to the deed. The next building I came to, as 
I skirted the western face in a southerly direction, was a small antique temple 
to Toolsi Bhavani, the divinity of the scribes, adjoining the Tope-khaneh 
Chaori^ a square for the park, where a few old cannon, the relics of the plunder 
of Cheetore, still remain. The habitation of the Purohits, or chief priests 
of the Ranas, a plain, commodious, and substantial edifice, was the next ; 
•and close by was that of \\\Q^Musani^ or master of the horse, with several others 
of the chief household officers. But the first imposing edifice is that termed 
Nolakha Bindar, This is a small citadel in itself, with massive, lofty walls, 
and towers built entirely of ancient ruins. Its name would import that it 
receptacle (bindar) for treasure, though it is said to have been the 
residence of the usurper Bunbeer. At the north-eastern corner, it has a 
little temple, richly sculptured, called the Sengar Chaori. From this we pass 
on to the palace of the Ranas, which, though attributer to Rana Raemul, 
is of the same character as those of a much higher antiquity. It is plain, 
capacious, and in excellent taste, the only ornament being its crenated battle- 
ments, and gives a good idea of the domestic architecture of the Rajpoots, 
. long anterior to the intrusion of the Islamite amongst them. The vaulted 
chamber, the projecting gokra or balcony, and the gentle exterior slope or 
talus of the walls, lend a character of originality to all the ancient structures 
of Cheetore. The industrious Ghassi made sketches for me of all their 
domestic dvvellings, from the ancient abode of Chitrung Mori, down to the 
mahls of Jeimiil and Putto. A court-yard surrounds the palace, in which 
there is a small temple to Deoji, through whose interposition Rana Sanga 
eff^ted all his conquests. This unknown divinity I find is styled one of the 
eietjen kuilasy or Mahabedians, incarnate in the person of a celebrated warrior, 
named Bhoj, whose father was a Chohan, and his mother of the Goojur tribe 
which originated a new class called the Bagrawut. The story of this Deo will 
add another to the many tales of superstition which are listened to with 
reverence, and I imagine generally with belief. The incarnate Bagrawut, while 
on his way to revenge an ancient feud with the Purihars of Ran-Binai, ap- 
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preached Cheetore, and Rana Sanga, aware of his sanctity, paid him all the 
dues of ho.^pitality ; in leturn for this, the Deoji bestowed a charm upon S^ftga, 
by means of which, so long as he followed the [jrescribed injunctions, victory 
was always to attend his steps. It was placed in a small bag, and to be worn 
round the neck ; but he was warned against allowing it to turn towards the back. 
The Deo had the power of raising the dead, and in order to shew the Rana 
the value of the gift, he put into his hand a peacock’s feather, with which 
having touched all who were then lying dead in Cheetore, they were re- 
stored to life ! With this new proof of Deoji’s power, Rana Sanga went 
forth to pursue his conquests, which had extended to the fortress of Baina, 
when one day, while bathing in the peela-khal^ the charm slipped round, 
and straight a voice was heard, saying, his mortal foe was at hand !” So 
impressed are the Seesodias with the truth of this^tale, that Deoji has obtained 
a distinguished niche in their Pantheon ; nor in all their poverty has oil been 
wanting for the lamp which is constantly burning before the Bagravvut chieftain, 
whose effigy, on a horse painted blue, and lanv,e in hand, still attracts their 
homage. To buy golden opinions, I placed three pieces of silver on the altar of 
the saint, in the name of the brave Sanga, the worthy antagonist of Baber, the 
“immortal foe,’’ who at the pecla-khal at Biana destroyed the charm of the Deoji. 

On leaving the court of Rana Raemul, we reach two imuiensc temples 
•dedicated to the black god of Vrij ; one being erected by Rana Khoombo, the 
t)ther by his celebrated wife, the chief poetess of that ago, Meera Bac, to the 
god of her idolatry, Shamnath. We have elsewhere mentioned the ecstasies 
of this fair votary ©f the Apollo of the Yamuna, who even danced before his 
slirine, in which her last moments were passed : and, to complete the picture, 
so entirely were the effusions both of her heart' and pen approved, that , “ the 
god descended from his pedestal and gave her an embrace, which extricated the 
spark of life, ‘Welcome, Meera,’ said the lover of Radha ! and her soul was ab- 
sorbed into his !” This rhapsody is w'orthy of the fair authoress of the Tika^ or 
sequel to the 'Gita Govinda^ which is said not to be unworthy even of Jydeva. 

Both these temples are entirely constructed from the wrecks of more ancient 
shrines, said to have been brought from the ruins of a city of remote antiquity* 
called 'Nagara^ihxtQ coss northward of Cheetore.* Near these templds of Koomb- 
Sham are two reseryoirs, built af large blocks, each one hundred and twenty-five 
feet long by fifty wide, and fifty deep, said to have been excavated on the ifiar- 
riage of the Ruby of Mewar, to Achil Kheechie Gngrovvn, and filled with oil 
and ghee^ which were served out to the numerous attendants on that occasion. 

* I trust this may l>e put to the proof: for T think it will prove to be Takshac-itagara^ of 
which I have long been ih search ; and which gave rise to the suggestion of Herl^rt that 
Cheetore was of Taxila Porus ( the Puar ? 
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^\Ve are now in the vicinity of the Kheerut-Khumh^ the pillar erected by 
Rant? Khoonibo on his defeat of the combined armies of Malwa and Guzzerat. 
The only thing in India to compare with this is the Kootuh Minar at Delhi ; 
but, though much higher, it is of a very inferior character. This column is 
one hundred and twenty-two feet in height, the breadth of each face at 
the base is thirty-five feet, and at the summit, immediately under the 
cupola, seventeen feet and a-half. It stands on an ample terrace, forty-two 
feet square. It has nine distinct stories, with openings at every face of each 
story, and all these doors have colonnaded porticos ; but it is impossible to 
describe it ; and therefore a rough outline, which will shew Ghassi's notions 
of perspective, must suffice. It is built chiefly of coiiipact lime-stone and the 
quartz rock on which it stands, which takes the highest polish : indeed there 
are portions possessing the hardness, and exhibiting the fracture, of jaspar. It 
is one mass of sculpture ; of which a better idea cannot be conveyed than in 
the remark of those who dwell about it, that it contains every object known to 
their mythology. The ninth kliiuid^ or ‘story,' wliich, as I have stated, is 
seventeen feet and a-half square, has numerous columns supporting a vault, in 
which is sculptured Kanya in the r(.isinandala (celestial sphere), surrounded by 
the gopis^ or muses, each l\jolding a . musical instrument, and in a dancing 
attxtiide. Beneath this is a richly carved scroll fringed with tlie sarus^ the 
phenicopteros of ornithology. Around this chamber had been arranged, on black 
marble tablets, the whole genealogy of the lianas of Cheetore ; but the Goths 
have broken or defaced all, save one slab, containing the two following s/okas, 

S/oai 172 ; “Shaking tl;e earth, the lords of Goojur-khand and Malwa, both 
the sultans, with armies overwhelming as the ocean, invaded Medpat. Koomb- 
kurn reliected lustre on the land : to what point can wc exalt his renown*? In 
the midst of the armies of his foe, Rlioombo was as a tiger, or as a flame in a 
dry forest.’^ 

S/oca 183: “While the sun continues to warm the earth, so long may the 
fame of Khoombo Rana endure. While the icy mountains {hemagir) of the north 
rest upon their base, or so long as Himachil is stationary, while ocean continues 
to form a garland round the neck of Aivini (the earth), so long may Khoomho’s 
glory be perpetuated I May the varied history of his sway and the splendour of 
his dominion last for ever 1 Seven years had elapsed beyond fifteen hundred 
when Rana Khoombo placed this ringlet on the forehead of Cheetore. Spaikling 
like the rays of the rising sun, is the Zc/r////, rising like the bridegroom of the land. 

“In S. 1515, the temple of Brimha was founded, and this year, Vrishpatwar 
(Thursday), the loth tith and Pookhia Nikshitra, in the month of Magh, on the 
immoveable Chutterkote, this Kheerut siambiui was finished. What does it 
resemble, which makes Cheetore look down on Meru with derision ? Again, 
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what does Chutterkote resemble, from whose summit the fountains are ever 
' flowing, the circular diadem on whose crest is beauteous ta the eye ) ab^iuid-- 
ing in temples to the Almighty, planted with odoriferous trees, to* which my- 
riads of bees resorf, and where soft zephyrs love to play. This immoveable 
fortress {Achildoorga\ was formed by the Maharindra's own> hands,” 

How many more shkas there may have been^ of which this is the 183rd, 
can only conjecture ; though this would seem to be the winding-up.. 

The view from this elevated spot was superb, extending far into the plains 
of Malvva. The lightning struck and injured the dome some years ago, but 
generally, there is no semblance of decay, though some shoots of the peepuli 
have rooted themselves where the bolt of Indra fell. It is said to have cost 
ninety lakhs of rupees, or near a million sterling and this is only one of the 
many magniftcent works of Rana Khoombo within Cheetore ; the temples ta 
Crishna, the lake called Coorm Sagur, the temple and fountain to Kookreoa 
Mahadeo, having been erected by him. He also raised the stupendous 
fortifications of Komulmer, to which place the seat of government was. 
transferred. It* is asserted that the immense wealth in jewels appertaining ta 
the princes of Guzzerat, was captured by Mahomed Begra,. when- tie took 
Komulmer, whence he carried forty thousand captives. 

Near this is the grand temple of Brimha, erected also by Khoomftov 
honour of his father Mokul, whose name it bears, and whose bust is the only 
object of veneration within. It would seem as if Khoombo bad been a deist, 
worshipping the Creator alone ; though his inspired wife, Meera Bae, seems ta 
have drawn a portion of his regard to Mooralidhar^ ‘he wha holds^ the flute/ 
Adjoining the shrine of the great spirit^ is the Chardagk^ where the ashes of 
the heroes, from Bappa down to the founder of Oodipoor, are entombed. Many 
possessed great external interest ; but I was forced to be content with what I . 
saw, for the chronicler is dead. 

Through these abodes of silence, a rugged path leads to a sequestered spot 
in a deep cleft of the rock, where there is a Irving fountain,, called the gao- 
tnookh, or ‘cow’s mouth,’ under the shade of an umbrageous &urr tree. On 
one side of the dell is the subterranean channel caRed Rani-bindar^ which, it 
is said, leads to suites of chambers in the rock. This was the scene of the 
awful johur^ on the occasion of Alla sacking Cheetore, wber> the queens 
perished in the flames ; on which the cavern’s mouth was dosed. 

Still ascending, I visited the edifices named after Jeimul and Putto, and the 
shrine of Kalka Devi, esteemed one of the most ancient of Cheetore* existing 
since the time of the Mori, the dyna‘?ty prior to the Ghekxe. But tbe only 
inscription I discovered was the following. 

“ 3 . 1574 Magh (sudi) sth, and Revati Nikshitra the stone-cutters Kaloo, 
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Kaimer, and thirty-six others (whose names are added), enlarged the fountain 
of the sun adjacent to the temple of Kalka Devi.” Thence I 

passed to the vaulted cenotaph of Chonda, the founder of the Chondawuts, 
who surrendered his birthright to please his aged sire. A little farther, are 
the mahls of Rana Bheem and Pudmani. Beyond this, within a stone en-. 
closure, is the place where the victorious Khoombo confined the king of 
Mahva ; and touching it is the mahl of the Raos of Rampoora, 

Further south is a spot of deep interest ; the tank and palace of Chitruiig. 
Mori, the ancient Puar lord of Cheetore, whose inscription I have already 
given., Ihe interior sides of the tank are divided into sculptured compartments,, 
in very good taste, but not to be compared with the works at Barolh, though- 
doubtless executed under the same family. Being now within two hundred 
yards of tlie southern bastion, I returned by the mahls of the once vassals of 
Cheetore, m. Si rohi, Boondi,- So nt, Luna warra, to- the Chaogm^ or ‘field o£ 
Mars/ where the military festival of the Duserra is yet held by the slender 
garrison of Cheetore. Close to it is a noble reservoir of a- hundred and thirty 
feet in length, sixty-five in- width, and forty-seven in depth. It is lined with 
immense sculptured masses of masonry, and filled with water. 

. Higher up, and nearly about the centre,, is a remarkable square pillar,, 
cgj’ed the khoiimin-sthamba (colomrr).. It is seventy-five feet and a-half in 
height, thirty feet in diameter at the base, and fifteen at the top, and covered! 
with Jain figures. It is very ancient, and I found a fiagment of an inscription 
at its base, which shews that k was dedicated to Adnath, the first of the- 
twenty-four Jain pontiffs : “By Sri Adnath, and the twenty-four Jin-esivara^. 
Poortdarica, Ganesa, Surya, and the nine planets, may you- be preser ved !’ 
S. 952 (A.D. 896) Bysak [sudi\ the 30th,. Gurivar (Thursday).’^ 

I found also another old inscription near the* very antique temple of 
Kookr-eswar Mahadeo “S. 81 1, Mah sood 5th, Vrishpatwar (Thursday),. 
A.D, 755, Raja Kookr-eswar erected this temple and excavated the fountain.” 

There are many Jain inscriptions, but amidst the heap& of mins I was not 
fortunate enough to make any important discovery. One in the temple of 
Suntnath was as follows: ‘S. 1505 (A.D; 1449.) Si'i Maharana Mokul,. whose soa 
Koombkurn’s treasurer, by nameSah Kolah, his son Bindarri Rutna, and wife Bee- 
lundevi, erected this shrine to Suntnah. The chief of the Khartragutcha, Jinraji 
Soor and apparent successor^ Sri Jin Chandra Sbor-ji, made this writing.” 

Close to the Sooraj-pooi^ or gate hi the centre of the eastern face, is an altar 
sacred to tfie manes of Saheedas,. the chief of the Chondawuts, who- fell at his^ 
post, the gate of the stm, when the city was sacked by Bahadoor Sliah. 

At the North-western face is a castle complete within itself, the walls and 
towers of which are of a peculiar form, and denote a high antiquity. This is 
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said to be the ancient place of the Moris and the first Ranas of Cheetore. 
p it is time to close this description, which I do by observing, that one caffniot 
move a step without treading on some fragment of the olden times ; 

“ Columns strewn, and statues fallen and cleft, 

Hca[>cd like a host, in battle overthrown.” 

Before, however, I quit this spot, hallowed by these remains, I may mentioA 
having seen a being who, if there is any truth in Chutterkote, must be hundred 
and sixty years old. This wonder is a Fakir, who has constantly inhabited the 
temples, within the memory of the oldest inhabitants ; and there is one 
carpenter, now upwards of ninety, who recollects “ Babaji as an old man and the 
terror of the children.” To me he did not appear above seventy. I found him 
deeply engaged at pacheesi with one of the townsfolk. Wlien I was introduced 
to this extraordinary ]i>ersonagc, he looked up at me for an instant, and exclaim- 
ing, “ what does he want here ?” quietly resumed his game. When it was 
finished, I presented my nuzzur to the inspired (for madness and ins[)iraLion are 
here synonymous), which he threw amongst the •bystanders, and bolted over 
the ruins, dragging through the brambles a fine shawl some one had presented 
to him, and which, becoming an impediment, he left there. In these moods 
none durst molest him and when inclined for food or pastime, his wants were 
quickly supplied. For one moment I got him to cast his mental eye back 
tlie past, and he mentioned something of Adina Beg and the Punjab (of which 
they say he was an inhabitant) ; but the oracle deigned nothing farther. 

Oodipoor, March 8thy 1822 , — Here I am once more in the capital of Ifindu- 
pati (chief of the Hindu race), from which no occurence shall move me until 
I go to “ eat the air” of my native land. 1 require repose, for the last fifteen- 
years of iny life have been one continuous tissue of toil and accident, such as 
are narrated in these records of a few of my many wanderings. The bow must 
be unbent, or it will snap, and the time for journalizing must cease with every 
thing else under the sun. 1 halted a few days at Mairta, and found my house 
nearly finished, the garden looking beautiful, the ciroo or peach-tree, the seo or 
apple, the suntray narinjiy and nimlwOy or various orange and lime-trees, all in 
full blossom, and shewing the potent influence of Surya in these regions ; the 
sureefa or seetaphal (fruit of Seeta), or custard-apple, the anary. the \elay pome- 
granate, plantain, and various indigenous fruits, were all equally forward. 
These plants are mostly from Agra, Lucknow, or Cawnpoor ; but some of the 
finest peaches are the produce of those I planted at Gwalior,-— I may say their 
grandchildren. When I left Gwalior in 1817, I brought with me the stones of 
several peach-trees, and planted them in the garden of Rung-peari, my resi- 
dence at Oodipoor ; and more delicious or more abundant fruit I never saw. 
The stones of these I again put in the new garden at Mairta, and these again 
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•exhibit fruit, but it will require another year to prove whether they maintain the 
character they held in the plains of Rarew, or in this city. The vegetables were 
equally thriving : I never saw finer crops of Prussiarvhlues, of kohis, phool- 
kobis, or cabbages and cauliflowers, celery, and all that belongs to the 
kitchen-garden, and which my Rajpoot friends declare far superior to their 
-indigenous race of sae^ or greens : the Deivanjt (Rana) has monopolized the 
celery, whicli he pronounces the prince of vegetables. I had also got my 
cutter for the Oodlsa^:!;u}\ and we promised ourselves many delightful days, 
sailing amidst its islets and fishing in its stream. “ But in all this w\as there 
vanity — poor Carey lies under the sod ; Duncan has been struggling on, and 

just about to depart for the Cape of Good Hope ; Pattrick, who was left 
^t Kotah, writes me dismal accounts of his health and his solitude, and I am 
•left almost alone, the ghost of what I was. “ 1 looked on all the works that 
my hands had wrought, and on the labour I had laboured to do ; and behold 
all was vanity and vexation of spirit !” And such I fear will it prove with 
more im])ortarit works than these airiusemcnts of the hour ; hut it were certain 
death to say, and the doctor insists on my sending in ‘^a sick certificate,^’ and 
patting my h )use in order for departure. The month of May is fixed, a resolution 
•whic'h has filled the Rina with grief; but he “gives me leave only for three years, 
and, his sister, Chandji Bac, desires me to bring back a wife that she may love.” 

1 would willingly have disp(aiscd with the honours of a public entree : but 
here, even health must bend to forms and the laws of the Rajpoots ; and the 
Rana, Prince Jowan Sing, and all the Secsodia chivalry, advanced to welcome 
our return. Ap gurh aya / “ you have come home 1” was the simple and 
heartfelt expression of the Rana, as he received my reverential salam ; but 
he kindly looked around, and missed my companions, for Waugh Sahib and 
Doctor Sahib were both great favourites : and, last not least, when he saw me 
bestride Javadia, he asked, “ where was Baj-raj r but the “royal-steed” (his 
gift) was no more, and lies entombed at Kotah. “ Hue ! hae ! alas ! alas 1 
(exclaimed Prithinath) ; hurra sack pun balamanick cha^ “ great grief, for he 
was a good man.”* The virtues of Bajraj were the subject of conversation until 
•we reached the ‘gate of the sun’ {Soorajpol) ; when the Rana “gave me leave 
to go home,” and he continued his promenade. 

Bajraj was worthy of such notice and of his name : he was perfection, and 
so^eneral a favourite, that his death was deemed a public misfortune, for he 
was as well known throughout all thcvse regions as his master. The general 
yell of so1*rcPvv that burst from all my sepoys and establishment on that event, 
was astounding, and the whole camp attended his obsequies ; many were 
W’eeping, and when they began to throw the earth upon the fine beast, 

* Manik or mtiniky is the diminutive of man. 
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wrapped np in his body-clothes, his saes (groom) threw h’unself into ^his 
grave, and was quite frantic with griefs 1 cut some locks off his manfc in 
remembrance of the noblest beast I ever crossed, and in a few days I 
•observed many huge stones near the spot, which before I left Kotah grew 
into a noble thalwoira^ or ‘altar’ of hewn stone about twenty feet square 
and four feet high, on- which was placed the effigy of Bajraj large as life, 
sculptured out of one block of free-stone. I was grateful for the atten- 
tion^ but the old Regent had caught the infection, and evinced his sense of 
the worth of Bajraj by a tomb such as his master cannot expect ; but in this 
case perhaps I divided the interest, though there was no prince of Rajwarra 
more proud of his stud than the blind chief of Kotah. From the days of the 
Pandus to Dewa-Bango of Boondi, many a war has been waged for a horse, 
nor can we better declare the relative estimation of the noble animal, than in 
the words of that stalwart Hara to the Lodi king : “there are three things you 
must not ask of a Rajpoot, his horse, his mistress, or his sword.” 

In a few days, I shall have the capital for the viha of the Hara Rani, sister 
of the Kotah prince, and whose bracelet also I have had, the symbol of 
adoption as her brother. To all their customs, to ail their sympathies, and 
numerous acts of courtesy and kindness, which have made this not a strange 
land to me, I am about to bid farewell ; whether a final one, is written in 
book, which for wise purposes is sealed to mortal vision ; ,but wherever I go, 
whatever days I may number, nor place, nor time can ever weaken, far less 
obliterate, the remembrance of the valley of Oodipoor.* 


By a sinj^ular coincidence, the day on which I closed these wanderings, is the same on 
which I have put the last stroke to a work that has afforded me some pleasure and much pain. 
It was on the 8lh March 1822, I ended my journey and entered Oodipoor : on the 8th March 
1S32, I am transcribing this last page of my journal : in March my book appears before the 
public ; I was born in March ; einbarke<l for India in March ; and had the last glimpse of its 
land, the coast of Ceylon, in March. But what changes has not the ever-revolving wheel 
produced since that time ! The hand of genius which has illustrated this work, and which will, 
I trust, per])cluate his own name with the monuments time has spared of Hindu art, is now cold 
in death. Captain Waugh returned to England about six months after me ; his health much 
shattered. We met, and lived together, in London, in Belgium, and in France ; but amidst 
all the beauties of novelty, Rajpootana was the theme to which we constantly reverted. He 
returned to India, had just obtained his majority, and was marching in command of his* 
regiment, the loth Light Cavalry, from Muttra to Mhow, when, in passing thnyigh the land 
where we liad seen many happy days together, he was invited by the chief of Doonee 
to renew old recollections by a visit. Though in the highest spirits, my poor cousin went 
with a presentiment of evil. He was accompanied by some or his officers. In ascending 
the hill he fell, and sustained an enjury which rendered an operation necessary. Ihis 
succeeded so well, that in two days he proceeded in a litter ; when, on arriving at the ground, 
his friends drew the curtain of his and found him dead ! Ilis ashes repose in Mewar, 

under a monument raised by his brother officers. ' He did not Ijve to see the«cohipletian of 
these labours, which none but him could fully appreciate. No man was ever more beloved in 
private life ; and the eulogium passed upon him, but two days ago, by his old friend and 
commander, the gallant General Sir Thomas Brown, — **he was one of the best cavalry officers 
who ever served under me,” — is an honourable testimony to his public career. No apology is 
required for this record of the talent and worth of one who, in addition to the ties of kinared, 
was linked to me by the bonds of friendship during twenty years.— 8th March, 1832. 
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No. 1 . 

Letter from Raja Jcy Ssing of Amber to Rana Sini^ram t>f uf ^ 
reqar'Jitio Edtir, 

Srj RAisrji,* 

Sin Sketa Ramji, 

When I was in tho presmco at Oodipoor, yoa cortmandcd^' that Me war wai^ 
my home, and that hdur was the |)(^riic<» of Mowar, and to watch the orcasioa 
for obtaining it. From that time I have b.-cn ..a the inok-Dut. Vour ardent, 
Myaiam, has again written regarding it, and DdpiU Rae read 'ho letter tij me 
on which I talked over the matter with jMiharajr, Abiio Sing, who 
acquiescing in all your views, has made a r.t tin- pcrgunn.i to you, ami 
his writing to this effect accompanies this leUer. 

The Maharaja Al)he Sing /j/////;/;-.* that you will so manage that the o<(upant 
Anna, I Sinj; does tiol e,^cape alive ; ^vithcit* hir, dmthy yonr poMessiaa will be $ 
.T this is in your hanrls. It i.s tny vvisii, also, that you won I I gr) in 
person, or if you tleem this inexpedient, command the IV.iabhae \uggo, placing a 
respectable force uudei his onicrs, and ha'diig blsckcri up oil tlie jia.iscs, you may 
then slay him. Above ail things let him n(jt esc.jpe'—h" tlv- bo gn.ardcd against. 

Asar t>adi yth (22ud of the first month of the monsoon), .S i;(S4 (A. J). 172S). 

KNVEIOrE. 

The Pergunna of Fdm is in Mahacaja Abhe .Siim's jagluei, who makes a . 
ntizzur of it to the Huzoor ; should it be granteil to any other, take care the Mun* 
snbd'tr never gains possession* 

8di. S., 1784. 


No. IT. 

TREATV between the Honourable English E.\^t- India Tompriny and ?vfahci 
Raja Maun Sing ihthadoor, Raja of joiidpooj, rc[)l•p,^a^ted Iry the Xoiwut 
Regent Joograj Nlahamj Koowur CihiiUer Sing buhadnor, con duded ny Mr. 
Clrarlcs Theophilns Metcalfe on the part r>f tivj I ionour.iidc Cimpany. in virtue 
of powers granted liy hi.> Excellency the Most iNu’oIc ihe Mciripie'^s of llastinf'S, 
K. O., (bivernor (Irncral, and by P.y'ts Jiisheti Kain and Ilyas IMdiec Ram va 
file part of Mahar.aja Maun Sing Tiuhadoor, in \iidiie of full powers granted by 
the Maharaja and joograj aMaharaj Rvxrwur afousuid, 

First Article . — There siiall be ])«:rpofurd frieiuKiiip, rdllnnre, nnd unity of 
interest between the Honourable Flnglish East-Indui (k ;..pany nt<t{ .Maharaja 
Maun Sing and his heirs and successors and ‘he irieiuls and enemies ot one 
party shall be friends and enemies of hnh. 

Second Article.— TV .m hriiisti CRivernmenl ongnges to pmtcct the principality 
, and territory ol Joudpoor 

Third Article. — Maharaja Maun Sing nnd his hens and sticcei'^ors will net 
in .subordinate cu-operaiion with the British (loveruwumt, and acknovJcdgc iu 
supremacy ; and will not liavc any connection with jihei elia fs and stales. 


♦ Ram and Se^ta, whom the prince invokes, are the ^'-rnn paroot.s of rhe Cochwaha race, 
of which Raja jey Stnj^ Is the head. I have omitted thf )o>ua' siroig ot introductory compli- 

the superior rbnrauu r tn which the RaOiiis of Mcwai* 

w«re held by the two princes next in dignity to him in R gnootana a century aco. 

t This deep anxiety is abundantly explained hv looUmj; a. tJie R^onenlf)^)( /d slip of <he 
|Uh*orcs; at pkge tS9* where It will be iKsen tluar Anumi Smg. whom ilie parricidal Abhye 
Sing is anxious to be rid of, U hUown brother, innocent of any participation Hi that crime, 
and t^pted in(o Hdur, wm hrirs-presumptivc to Marwar f 





— The Maharaja 'and hi« heir?? and &occes'sr)rs will not ehtoi Into tvegotialioft 
fwith any chief or slate without the knowledge and sanri ion of the Briiish Government. Sul 
ihii usual amicable, correspondence with frienck and relations shall continue, 
f /''if 'A Maharaja* and his heirs -and successors will not commit aggresnions 

[on any one. If 'ny accident d is pines arise with any one, they shall be submitttxl loihe aii)i' 
ttiatmn and award of the British Government. 

: iVa//i —The tribute heieU>fore paid to Sindia by the state of Joudpoor, of which h 

isepari.te .^'hednle is afhxed, si; U he paid in perpetuity to the British Oovernnjeni ; .and the 
[engagement of the state of joiKlp(»or WilhSiiidia respecting tribute shall cense. 

{ Art:c/e. the Maharaja declares that U^sidos the lrjl>iit-e 7 )akl to Stndia by the 

stnte of I 'l'dpO' >). liil'ut ' bn • n<»t l)eon paid Co any other statfe, and engages to pay the aforc- 
l nil'i.c I' t.'ic Ito’.kn (b wrinuoiu ; if cither Sinclia or any one cisc'iay claim to tribute, 
the Kiifi'b G /...ifiiiicm engages to lepiy to such claim, 

Mi^htk Af tiiU . — The si.iie of Jondpoor shall lam ish fifteen hundred harse for the service 
\}i the British tbnernment whenever reqidrtal ; rintl whcn necess.iry, l!>e whole ot the Joudpoor 
rfort'cs shall join BiitUh Army, excepting such a portion as' may be requisite for the internal 
^idministralioji of the country. 

_\mfh Arfiiu'. — The Maharaja attd his ))oira and successors fiball rcunain .ihsohitc iiders of 
iheir countiy, and the juri»dictioa of the BriiAb Government dial! n6l be intiodiioed imo that 
“principality. 

I'eiAh Artiik.~-T\)\^ treaty of ten ariiclos having been Cimchtdcd at Dihlec, and .signed 
and sealed by Mi. Charles Theou'ihilus Metcalfe nnd^Byas Bishnn Ram and Byas Ubhee Ram ; 
ihe ratifications id the miuh. by hi'> KKCi'llency the (iuvernor Gcnctal aiul by Raj Kajesur 
'M.iharaja Mnu!- Sing Bulwnlonr and Jugrnj M.tharaj Koowur Chuiter Sing Buhcidooi, shall be 
k'vchungcd t^iilim six weeks from this date. 

Done at Dihiec this sixth day of January, A. 1). 

(L. .S.) C T. MKTCACi r*:, Re.^idcnl. 

BVAS JUSriKN RAM, 

(L. S.) BVAS UBlir.E RAM. 


No, m. 

Trfiaty 7V)fh the Raj»i of Jessuime^. 

TRFATV I'clwcen the Ilonourabic Iinglish Eastdndia C'ompany and Maha Rawul Moolmj 
BuhadiMVi, Knja of Jessuhner, concKuled on the parr )r the Honourable Company by Mr, 
Charles 'rhco>th'dus 'Metcalfe, in^virruc of full powci's grairtcd by Ins Rxctd'lency the M.v.i 
Nol)lc the Marquess of Hastings, K. G., Governor G-encral, (Sic^'and on ihc part of the Miiha 
Raja Dchra] Malm Rau ul Moolraj Buliadoor by Missr Motec Ram and Ihakoor Dowlel' 
Sing, accordin.g to lull ])Ovvcrs confeired ^by Maba Rawul. 

/G./ //r/rV/c.— rhere shall be perpetu.al friendship, alliance, and unity of interests between 
the fl nourable English C'^mpany-and Malm Rawul Movfiraj Buhadoor, the Raja of Jcssuliner, 
dud hjs hi'irs and successors. 

Sfconii A r/ick . — The t>ast-erity of Maba Kawul Moolraj shall succeed io, lire principsality ‘of 
Jessnhner*. , , 

Thi^d .f^/;VYc. tn the event of any ^serious invasion directed towards the overthrx^xv of the 
principalny of Jcssiihncr, ur <^hcr danger of gr^at rn.agniuide tic.cuning to th.'^u prind^mlity, 
the British C^overnmetU will exert its p«->wer for the proiectiou of ihe prUlcipality .pxovided 
t sat the cause of the <piarrcl be not ascrihahle lo tlje Uaja of Jcssulmer. 

/'ourlh Arfi<Je,^Thc Maha Rawul ami his heirs and successors wiUxilways u>?t in subordinate 
co-operation w ith the British Government, ami ‘with .submission to its siipremat y.. 

/'if/k At'Hde.-^TnU treaty of five aitioles having been seUlctJ, signerR tjnd setilerl by Mr. 
Charles Theo])h{ins Metcalfe and Misr Motee Ram and Tbakoor fr^owlet .Singq the ratifications 
o( ihe sa ne by his Excwdleiicy the M »st;Nohle the Governor General and Maha Raja pitfraj 
Maha Rawul, Moolraj Buhadoor, .shall be exchanged in six weeks Trom the present date* 

Done at Dibliic this tvyelfth day of December, A. IX i8i8. .. . 

, (It.. .S.) C T. k'ETCAL»B, Mlt^R MOTEE KAM. •» 

ih S.) rif<^KOOR J>OWl;ET 
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No. IV. 

TKE/iTY t)ctwcen ihh Honoiuiible Eogfish Kast-India Company and Mabaraj.i Siw^ioe Jugj^ut 

Sing , Buhadoor, Ivaja jtU condoled by Mr. Cliarlc? Theophilus Metcalfe, on the . 

pftrt of the Honourable Company, 4ti virtue t*{ full powers granted by hb Excellency the 

IVIust Noble the Marqucks of Hastings, K. 0^ Governor-(.reneral,-^<'c., and by Thalcoor 

Rawul Byree Saut Nattawut, on the part .of Rajindur Sree Maharaj Dliiiaj Siwaec. 

Juggut Sing Buhadoorj^accoi'i^jllg lo full pa^trs given by the Kaju. 

. 'inrst Article ^ — There .shall be perpetual triendship, alliance,, and unity of inlcre&ts between 
the Honourable Company and Maharaja Juggut Sing, and his -heirs and success* and the 
friends and. enemies of. one i:»ac .VAall be the friends and enemies of both parties. 

Second Air lide, — The* BrttistrC over nment eiigitgcs to piotect the territory of Javprnjr, and • 
to expel the enemies of that pnncipdiiy, 

'J'hiKd 'Maharaja Siwaee Juggut Sing,, and his lieirs and succe=s(n>r, will aot-in.i 

subordinate co-operation with the British Government, and acknowledge its .supremacy ; and 
will not have any c<»nnection ^ilh other cliiefs and states. 

Fmrth Article ^ — The Maharaja, and his heirs and successors, will nol entoi info ncgoiiaiioii 
with any chief or state, without the knowledge and sanction of tlic British Oovernuient ; but , 
the usual amicable correspondence wdth friends and relations shall c*»ntinuc. 

Fi/'lh Artidf'.—^Thc. Maharaja and his heirs and successoi.s will u*)t commit aggiesMon.s . 
on any one. If it happen that any dispute arlse^ with any one, it shall b<‘. salnnitied to the 
arbitration and award (>f the British Government. 

Si.\dt y/r//VA’. -~Tril)Ule shall be paid <ii perpetuity l»y tlm, primdpaliiy of J.aipoor the 
British Government, through the treasury of Dehlee, according to the following detail : 

First year, fiom the date of this treaty in consid*.'ra(ion *>1 the (i<*va.slafion which has 
‘ prevailed for years in the Jaipoor counfry, tribute excused : 

Secuiul year Four lakhs of fJihico rupees. 

Third year Five l.akh,. 

Fourth year Six lakh.'^. 

Fifth year Seven lakhs.. 

Sixth year Fight lakhs. 

A|ierwards eight Ukiis of Dildce rupees annually, mull (he icvcnucs of the ptincipality ex- 
ct^h forty lakhs. 

Arul when the Rajahs revenue exceed forty lakhs, hve-si.xtccnlhs of the excess shall be 
)[ 5 aid in addition to the eight lakhs above mcnlioned, 

• u^eventh ArtuU\—T\\^ principality of Jaipoor shall furnish troup*i according lo its means, at * 
me requisitions of the Brhi.sh Government. 

'Eighth Article* — The, Maharaja and his heirs anij. successors shall remain aK-.olutc rulers 
of their country, and their dependents, according to long established usage ; and the Biiiisli. 
Civil and Criminal jurisdiction .shall not be introduced into that piincipniily. 

Ninth Provided that the M^iharaja ^evince a faithful attachment to the British 

Govermnenty Irik prxxsnerily and advantage shall be favourably considered and attended to. 

Tenth —These treaty often A-dicles have been ouncludcd, and .signed and seale<l 

by Mr. Charles Tbeophilus Metcalfe, .an<i Thakoor Rawul Bytee Saul Nattawul, the ralitica- 
tions of the same, by his Ex.cellenc.y the Most Noble the Gvwernor-Generul, and Raj Rajendur 
Sree Maharaj Dhiraj Siwaee Juggut Sing Bubadoor, shall be mutually exchanged within one 
month from tiie present date.' 

Hone at Dihicc this secorvJ of ' April, A/P. iSi8. 

{Signedy (L. S.) C. T. METCALFPi, 
Resident. 

(JL. S.) TUAUOGR RAWUL BYREE SAUL NATTAWUT. 


' m-uV. 


, %, 

Not. VI.-.. ' ■ 

’nUEAtyWWa th« Eiiglld*.JE«*t-ln<lm Cmu’aay on .the one p-vt;; am) Kihi • 

R«.y ;(?B]ii(!d.Slna,Buba4<^oi^,.the IUj* Of hi.> hoirs arid successom, Ihroqgh K.aj ■ 

WiiiZaliw $iaa,Bulia^i the adroinwlHitw c|f the affairs of that ptineJpehty ; on the < 
l9lN^v:ci;i^^dhia .' 0 iv,.|,|ie^i«rt .of. the'..li4i^^ Eugliah East -India Company hy 




I'grantecI his Excellency {.he 

\ the ^art^ UlCha Rao Omcii|>ipg:, 
andT^a^^oolchund, in vitrue 
"id his adi«{||£9[r3^tor| the above-men- 


af inie|esU between 
idooK, ami his heirs 

parlies siiall be the 



tcction the prkicipa- 
will always act in sub- 


Charles TheQphilua Metcalfe^ in virfitp 
Most Nobje^ the Marquess of flastiijgs 
Ruhadoor, by Maharaja Slieuclan Sini 
of full powers granted by the Maha iJ 
lionecl Raj Kina. 

First ArtkU. — Ther6 shall l>e perpetual* 
the Itritish Government on the one hand, auJ 'M^ha Rao O 
and successors, on the other. 

Second Article, — T\\iL friends and enemies of cither of 
same to both. * ^ 

7 'hird ArticU ^ — The British Government i^g^gtea ^ 

lily and territory W Kota. ' _ 

Fouftk ArticU.—y\\^ Maha Rao, and his heifs and 
ordinate co-operation with the British Government, and itf> supremacy, and will 

not henceforthi^ave any connection with tlie chiefs and >tate!j with Wliich lire state" of Kota has* 
been heretofore connected. * "* * 

Fifth Article , — The Maha Rao, and his heirs and siiccessorsy will iiot enter into any 
negotiutiqas with any chief or state without the sanction of the British Government. But his- 
customary amicable correspondence with friends and relations shall continue. 

Sixth Article , — The Maha Rao and his heirs and successors, will not ct^nimit aggressions- 
on any one ; and if any dispute accidentalyaiarise with any one, proceeding either from acts ojf 
the Maha Rao, or acts of the other party, the adjustj^nent ot such disputes shall be subfoitled 
to the arbitration of the British Government. 

Scvmlh ^A'riiclfi.—Th.^ tribute heretofore ptjiA by tlie pri/vcipuHty of Kola to the Marhattai 
chiefs, for instance, the Peshwa, Siudia, Holkar# st^nd shs^be paid at Dihlee to the 

British Government for ever, according to the separate Schedule, annexed. 

Eighth Article,--Ko oti-icf 'power sliall haVe*ftAy cfaiiii to tribuffe from the pnnncpnUi 
Kota ; and if any one advance such a claim, the British Govemmetu t%gages to reply i' »#. 

-The troops of the princi|toty of Kaata,^. according to iu mean 
furnished at the requisition oi the British Government. ^ 

I'enth Article , — The Maha Rao, and hi^heirs and successors, shall remai© ah 
of their country, and the civil and criminal jorisdictionof the British Government < 
introduced into that principality. ' 

Eleventh Article , — This treaty of eleven Articles having l>een. conehkled at V 4 kU 
signed and sealed by Mr. Charles Tbeophilus Metcalfe on tlie one t>art, and Ttahrt^ 
Sheodan riiug, Sah Jeewuri Raiia, and Lala Hoolchujid on the other, the raiificaiiuns or the. 
same by his Excellency the Must Noble the Governor General, and Maha Rao Oned Sing, 
and his administrator Raj Kana Zalim Sing, shall be exchtin^ed within a month from this datel 
Done at Dihlee the 26th day of December, D. 1K17, 



{Signed) ^C. T. 


METCALFE, 

Resident.. 


No. vii. 

TREATIES l>ctween the HonoirraWe English East India Compaity aiKl the Maha Row Kaj^ 
Bishen Sing Bahadoor, .Rajh of Boondee, concluded by Captain James Tod on the part 
of the Honourable Company, in virtue of full {xjwers- from his EjcoeUenc7 the Most Noble 
the Marquess of Hastings, K,' G., Governor General, See, Scc.y and by Bohora Tolaram on 
the part of the R^n, in virtue of full powers from the ^d Rajar 

Fint A^c/^.-^There shall be perpetual ffiemUhip, alliance, and unfty of inftercsts betvreen 
t?ii^ British Governm^t On tbe one band, ami the Riaja of Boomii and his heits^ and succcSsors- 
on the other. .* * . 

Second Article - — The BriUsIi GoverniiK!i»t'J|a^ Its proteetion the dominiom 

liaja'olf Boondee. . . 

'I'hirU ArHck . — The Kaja of Boondee acknowlc<^e» the aiipirefti^^ end will 
mth, the British Governmeht for eyer. He will aggression 00 any one. He iifill 

pot enter into hegotlaitions with any one without the eonsent of tfie ^Birithdi Gct^hment, ef 
hy cbitnce any di^pnte arise vrith any on% it siraB be to the arbitral^ amt awoid. of 

the British Government,. . The Kajh & absolute ruler the Brllfah |wrih^: 

rioiy' sMl heat^r<>du^^M iher^^ v': ' '' ‘ ' 

British Govmfll^, sp^rntoifwiig^ tetmta to itije iR^a 
d«^«dania the trihwtV^whlch' the Raja pay to Miaharaja HtdHcar;, an4' ' hi®:, 

so ’the^wiri^ Govc^ttnent 5 tSb VHtah 
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relinquishes in favour! of th^e state of Boondee the lands heretofore held by Maharaja Holkar^ 
withir the limits of tlw sfete, itcordioj; to the annexed schedule (No. i). 

Fifth Article . — Tte Raja of Boondee hereby engages to pay to the British Gt^vernment 
the tribute and revenuAefetofore paid to Maharaja Sindia, according to the schedule (No. 2.) 

Sixth Article. — The^Rajaof Boondee shall furnish troops at the requisition of the British 
Government accordingly h^s means. 

Seventh Article . — Tne presen*^ treaty of seven articles liaving been settled at Boondee, and 
signed and sealed by Captain James Tod and Bohora Tolar am, the ratification of the same 
by his Excellency the Most Noble the Governor General an€l th^ Maha Row Raja, of Boondee, 
shall be exchanged within one month from the present date. 

Done at Boondee, this tenth day of February, A. D. i8i^ ; corresponding to the fourth 
of Rubbee-ool-Sanee 1233, and fifth day of Maug Soodee of the Sumbut or d£ra of 
Bikratnajeet, 1874^ 


JR. 

- n j - - '/ i 

Qw R. 



^Hnted by Ldhiriy Miira ^ Co.^ at the Elm Press^ Beadon Street^ Cakuttd*- 









